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THE SHE KING. 


PART 11. 


MINOR ODES OF THE KINGDOM. 



1 With pleased sounds the deer call to one another, 

Eating the celery of the fields. 

I have here admirable guests; 

The lutes are struck, and the organ is blown [for them]; — 
The organ is blown till its tongues are all moving. 

The baskets of offerings [also] are presented to them. 

The men love me, 

And will show me the perfect path. 


TiTue ow TH* Paki. — >>Ja j|||, ‘Part n. 

Jior Odes of the Kingdom.’ ‘ Odes of the 
igdom ’ is not, indeed, a translation of ; but 
' phrase approximates nearer to a descrip- 
a of what the pieces in this and the next part 

! than any other I can think of. is ex- 
inedby 7p, ‘correct.* IJichanne translates 
I title by ‘ JParvum Becium’ adding — quia w Aae 


parte mores describuntur recti ilU quidem, qui taniea 
noimihdarectodeJUctunt. But the pieces m this 
Part, as descriptiTe of manners, are not less cor- 
rect, or less incorrect, as the case may be, than 
those in the next. The difference between 
them is that these were appropriate to lesser 
occasions, and those to greater. The former, 
as Choo He says, were snng at festal entertain- 
ments iu the court: the latter at gatherings of 
the feudal princes, and their appearances at the 
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2 With pleased sounds the deer call to one another, 
Eating the southernwood of the fields. 

I have here admirable guests, 

Whose virtuous fame is grandly brilliant. 

They show the people not to be mean; 

The officers have in them a pattern and model. 

I have good wine, 

Which my admirable guests drink, enjoying themselves. 


3 With pleased sounds the deer call to one another, 
Eating the salsola of the fields. 

I have here admirable guests, 


royal court. The name* 'small’ and ‘great,’ 
* minor * and major/ may hare had rrsTerence 
also to the len^h of the pieces, and to the 
style of the music to which they were sting, and 
which is now lost ; but we shall find that in the 
subject-matter of the pieces there is a suflScient 
ground for such a cHstinction. As the Funy, or 
the com^sitions in the first Part, were produced 
in the different feudal states, the Ya were pro- 
duced in the royal territory. Tlie first twenty- 
two pieces of this Part arc attribute^ indeed, 
to the duke of Chow himself, and are distin- 
guished from those that follow as the odes of 
‘Chow and the South/ and ‘Sliaou and the 
South ’ are distinguished from the other Books 
of Part I. As there were ‘the correct Funy 

and ‘ the F uny degenerate 
so there are ‘ the correct Po/ and ‘the degener- 
ate Ya.* It was proper to sing the la only on 
great and on solemn occasions at the royal 
court ; in course of time they were used at the 
^udal courts, and even by ministers of the 
States, as in t!»e services of the Ke family in 
m the time of Confucius (Ana llLii.); but 
this was a usurpation, a consequence of the de- 
cay into which the House of Chow fell. 

Title of the Book.-J^ (||| ff*. Z1 

• ‘Decade of Luh-ming; Book L of Part 
If. The pieces in Pt. I are all arranged under 
tlie mmes of the States to wiiieli they belonged. 
In the Farts, II., HI., howerer, they ate coUcvtcd 
in tens and classified under the name of 

the first piece in each collection. The only ex- 

resiwct of the number, is tlie third 


Ode 1. AUnsiye. A festal ode, sdwo at 

BKTSBTAnnfEHTS TO THE KlHo’s MIKISTEKS, AED 
GUESTS FEOIC THE FEUDAL STATES. In the plCCe 
we read of ‘guests ’ simply, but not of ministers 
or officers, Ting-tah says the officers became the 
king’s guests, when feasted as the ode describes. 
On thisviewthe entertainment would not include 
envoys from States, which It does according to 
Choo He. Tlie piece is referred, though not by 
Choo, to the time of king Wtn. 

1*1. 1, 2, in all the stt. hlaou makes y‘iw-~yiio 
to be simply the cry of the deer, calling to one 
another ; Choo makes it deecriptiTe of ‘ the har- 
mony of their cry.’ Maon is wrong in identify- 
^ l>ere with ‘ duckweed see on I. 

ii. IV. 1. The is, probably, as Williams 
calls it, ‘a kind ofrolory ‘with a green leaf, 
white inside, and stalks like quills, edible both 
raw and cooked.’ is, probably the male 

southernwood. is clescrihoil by Mson mere- 
ly as ‘a grass.’ It is a marshy plant, with 
leaves like the bamboo, a creeper. CatUe ge- 
nerally are fond of it, as well as deer. WHU- 
ams, says,—* perhaps a kind of salsola.’ From the 
deer browsing happily the writer proceeds to the 
guesU and their-entertainment 


-as m I. X. II. 3. 


Di. 1, ; 

I- in. 1. OS in L I, 

lH- !• baskets here ntnst he supposed to 

be fille d wi th pieces of silk, or other offerings, 
‘tobcar,’— ‘tobringin.’ 

‘to do.’— ‘The presenting of baskets of offerings 
is iierformcd.’ 'Ihis was part of the entertain- 
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For whom are struck the lutes, large and small. 

The lutes, large and small, are struck, 

And our harmonious joy is long-continued. 

I have good wine. 

To feast and make glad the hearts of my admirable guests. 


II. Sze mow. 





1 My four steeds advanced without stopping; 

The way from Chow was winding and tedious. 

Did I not have the wish to return? 

But the king’s business was not to be slackly performed; 
And my heart was wounded with sadness. 


, meat, the hoet signifying by his gifts his appre- 
V tiation of his guests. The ^ in 1. 7 is merely 
' expletive. 

great,’ or ‘the perfect way,’ the path of right 
I and wisdom. 

St.8,lL3— 8. as inl.xv. Y.l, etai. 

jH— :^inl8ststanra. 

he mean.’ — ‘ofScers,’ in opposition to 

of the line before. Both ^|| and - 0 ^ are 
verbs, of kindred meaning. ^ ‘good,’ 

* admirable.’ is to be taken as as an initial 


particle, — as in L iii. XI. 


,, here ‘to 


enjoy themselves.’ Compare the last two lines in 
Dili. 1. 1. 


St.3,U.3— 8. ^;^^,‘longoon- 

tin nance of the joy.’ 

‘to compose,’ 

‘ to soothe.’ 


The rhymes are — in st. 1, 


11; 



, cat. 

’flS’ 


cat.l0!in2. 

cat. 2: ins, Jg „ 

cat. 7, 1. 1. 


Ode 2. Narrative and allusive. A vsstai. 

OOB CoilPl.lliXl)TABT TO AN OFFIOEK ON H13 
BETDItN FBOM AN SXrEniTlON, CBLEBBATING THE 
ONION a HIM ON LOTAI, POTT AND FILIAl, FEEI.' 
mo. There is certainly nothing in the ode 
itself to suggest its being composed for a festal 
occasion, and to compliment the officer who 
narrates his story in it. Both Maon and Choo, 
however, agree in the above account of it. It 
was not written, they say, by the officer himself, 
but was put into his mouth, asit were, to express 
the sympathy of his royal entertainer with him, 
and appreciation of his devotion to duty. There 
appear strikingly in it the union of family 
affections and loyal duty, which we met with in 
seversil of the pieces in Part I. ; and the merit 
of king WSn, to whose times it is assigned, 
shines out in the allowance which he makes for 
those affections. 


Stt. 1,2. 1^ is defined as ‘the app. of 

advancing without ever stopping.’ Choo takes 
‘the great way ;’ Maon, 
as I have done in the translation. Acc, to this 
view, the ode must belong to the time when 
King Win was still endeavouring to unite the 
States in allegiance to the last King of Shang, 
in whose service the expedition referred to must 
have been undertaken. Williams says that 


means ‘returning from a distance;’ but 
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2 My four steeds advanced without stopping; 

They panted and snorted, the white steeds black-maned. 
Did I not have the wish to return? 

But the king’s business w'as not to be slackly performed, 
And I had not leisure to kneel or to sit. 


3 The Filial doves keep flying about, 

Now soaring aloft, and now descending, 

Collecting on the bushy oaks; 

But the king’s business was not to be slackly performed, 
And I had not leisure to nourish my father. 


4 The Filial doves keep flying about, 

Now flying, now stopping. 

Collecting on the bushy medlars. 

But the king’s business was not to be slackly performed, 
And I had not leisure to nourish my mother. 


th&t is not the meaiuDg. here**** winding/ 

‘tortuou*.’ The diet., M tjoc., »ays that 

saisisssKsa--## 

are all synonyraoua. I have followed Maou 
in the translation of tan-tan. Choo takes the 

characters as meaning ‘numerous.’ ||^ is the 
name for a white horse with a black mane. The 
conffict of affection and duty appears in 11. 3, 4. 
li. 4. — see on I. a, VIII. 1. ‘ to knee! 

or ‘to sit.’ Anciently, there 1 
were no such things as cliairs. People sat on 
mats: — if before a superior, kneeling, on their 
knees, with the body straight; if at their ease, 
tiiey sat on the ground, leaning on a bench or 
stooL The two cliaracters in combination sig- 
ni^ — ‘ to rest.’ 

StL 3, 4. Medhurst calls the cing, ‘ a turtle 
dove,’ bat it is a different bird from the 

life, and smaller. Yen Ts‘an enumerates 14 | 


different names by which it is called; but by 
none of them can I exactly identify it. It is said 
to be remarkable for its filial affection; and 1 
have called it therefore ‘ the Filial dove.’ This 
idea seems to be the basis of the allusion from 
it to the speaker in these two stanzas. P'etn- 
p'een denote ‘ the app. of flying.’ must«=^^ 
±’ ‘flying aloft.’ — as in I.x.VIII.1. 

here is difft. from the willow tree of the 

same name in I. vii. 1. This is the pro- 

bably a hind of medlar, — as both Medhurst and 
Williams say. The finest trees of the sort are 
said to be in Kan-suh, and Sheii-se. Its young 
leaves, like those of a pomegranate tree, but softer 
and thinner, are edible. It grows in a bushy 
maimer to tlie height of 3 and 5 cubits, puts 
forth purplish flowers in tlic 6th or Jth month, 
and prodnees a red fruit, longisb like a date. 
One of its names is ‘goats’ teats,’ from the shape 

of the fruit. nourish.’ 


If 

U/r 


I. od» hi. 
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I yoked my four white steeds, black-maned; 
They hurried away with speed. 

[But] did I not wish to return? 

Therefore I make this song, 

Announcing my wish to nourish my mother. 

III. Hwang-hwang chay hwa. 
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a fuiP^o IITOo pTtRo 

Brilliant are the flowers, 

On those level heights and the low grounds. 
Complete and alert is the messenger, with his suite. 
Ever anxious lest he should not succeed. 

My horses are young; 

The six reins look as if they were moistened. 

I gallop them, and urge them on. 

Everywhere pushing my inquiries. 


'I St.B. ^denotes *» fleet horse;’ ^ ^ 
i ‘the app. of its rapid course.’ ^ 

‘therefore.’ ‘to announce.’— 

This ode. with the Ist and 3d, are mentioned in 
the Tso-chuen, under the 4Ui year of diiKe Seang, 
as sang at the court of Tsin.^^ ^ 

The rhymes are — in st. 1, 

catl5,t.l: in 2, 

cat. 6, t. 2: in 8, ,, >6-' ''i *• 

it’ +&’#•■ “t l. *•*= “ IIX’ Ir’ 

7. t.l. 

Ode 3. Alladre, and narratires Air ode 

APPROPRIATE TO THE DESPATCH OP AV ENVOY, 
COHPLIMESTARY TO HIM, AND SCGOESTING IN- 
STRUCTIONS AS TO THE DISCHARGE OP HIS DUTIES. 

’This piece also is referred to the time of king 
Win. 

St 1. 

as opposed to is deflned by ^ , 

VOL. IT. 


‘ high and level,’ ‘ a level height.’ Wliat flowers 
were to the heights and meadows, that the envoy 
was to the kingdom. Sin-sin expresses ‘the 

app. of number and alertness.’ Comp. 

in I.i V. 1. ^ denotes the envoy and his 

.ui». 

* always as if he could 

not come up to what he purposes and thinks of.’ 

St. 2. In tliis and the following stanzas the 
envoy is introduced as narrating, himself, the 
eiiergy and carefulness of his progress : — thereby 
he is admonished with what energy and care ho 
should proceed. — ‘colts;’ — seel.i.IX.S. 

The term indicates here that the horses were 
young and full of spirit. denotes the 

! fresh brightness of th" .elns. L. 3, — as in I. iv. 
X. I, rt af. ‘ everywhere.’ ^ is 

the particle. and ^ both signify ‘to 

deliberate,* *to eonsnit with/ Choo explains 
the combination bj Mlt RB , — as in the trang- 


.32 
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3 My horses are piebald; 

The six reins are like silk. 

I gallop them, and urge them on, 

Everywhere seeking information and counsel. 

4 My horses are white and black-maned ; 

The six reins look glossy. 

I gallop them and urge them on, 

Everywhere seeking information and advice. 

5 . My horses are grey; 

The six reins are well in hand. 

I gallop them and urge them on, 

Everywhere seeking information and suggestions. 


IV. Chang te. 



1 The flowers of the cherry tree — 
Are they not gorgeously displayed ? 
Of all the men in the world 
There are none equal to brothers. 


Ution. Maon explains ^ by ‘ with 

loyalty and sincerity,’ and says that ‘ to make 
inquiries of the good is ^ inquire 

about affairs is but the view of Choo is 
much to be preferred. The envoy would get all 
the information which he could, — to guide him in 
discharging his duty, and to report to the court 
on his return. 

St. 8. 1^, — as in I.xi.IU. 1. denotes 

the softness and pliancy of the reins. — ‘to 

plan.’ Choo observes that U equiva- 


lent to the character bdng raried for 

the sake of the rhyme, here and in the otb» 
stanzas. Maou says the phrase means ‘ to deli- 
berate about the difficulty or ease of carrying 
things into execution. 

St. 4. — as in the previous ode. 

^,-as in Lt.IV. 3. ^^ 1 — ‘to concert mea- 
sures.’ Maou says tliat the term means ‘to de- 
liberate on how affairs stand in regard to pro- 
priety and righteousness.’ 

St. 3. denotes a dark coloured hoiae, 
with white hair interspersed. — ‘are 
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2 On the dreaded occasions of death and burial, 

It is brothers who greatly sympathize. 

When fugitives are collected on the heights and low grounds, 

O 0 0 7 

They are brothers'who will seek one another out. 

3 There is the wagtail on the level height ; — 

When brothers are in urgent difficulties, 

Friends, though they ina^' he good 

Will [only] heave long sighs. 

4 Brothers may quarrel inside the walls. 

But they will oppose insult from without. 


equsUy adjoated.* — ‘talk about.’ Maou 

Bays that ‘it is appropriate to consultation with 
relatives.* 

The rhymes are — in st. 1, cat. §, 

1. 1; cat. 7, t.3! ia »t.2, „ ’HI 

igi*, cat. *, 1. 1: in 3. ^ „ 

cat.l, t 1: in 4, cat.5, t.3; in 

6, jH. il^'cat. 12, t 1. 

Ode 4. Allurive and narrative. Settisg 

VOKTB THE CLOSE KBLATIOK AMD AFFECTION 
THAT ODCnr TO OBTAIN BETWEEN BBOTUEBS. 

Tlie Preface assigns the composition of tlie 
piece to the duke of Ciiow, saddened by the 
justice which he had been obliged to execute on 
his brothers, the lords of Kvaii and Ts’ae. The 
ode thus caiue into use at entertunments given 
at the court to the princes of the same sunianie 
as the royal House. Some doubt is tlirown on 
this account of the origin of the ode by a state- 
moit in the Tso-ebnen, under the 25th year of 
duke He (B. C. 645), whicli assigns it to duke 
Mull of Shaou in the time of 

king IjC ( died B. C. 827) ; yet in the ‘Narratives 
of the States p ^' , art. 1),‘ the very 
Hune man, who assigns it this origin, quotes it 
as ‘ a poem of the time of duke Wan of Cliow.’ 
There is nothing in the ode itself to guide us in 
adjudicating between tliese different views. 

St.1 The^i^ is by most scholars dis- 
tinguiahed from the of ULXlIf, This 


is the te properly and simply so called. Its fruit 
is eatable, and not larger than a cherry. I sup- 
pose, indeed, it is a kind of cherrytree. Both 
Maou and Choo take a8.=. 

‘ outwardly displayed.’ and the line 'as interroga- 
tive, l»cing=-» 1=1' Cli'ing K'ang-shing, 

on the otlier hand, took ^ as ‘ the calyx of 
the flower,’ and (read /oo) as = ‘the 
foot or stalk of tlic calyx,’ saying that the calyx, 
glorified by the flowers, serves well to set forth 
the union of brotliers, the younger serving the 
elder, the elder overshadowing and protecting 
tlie younger. IFi/y-way means ‘bright-looking,’ 
‘splendid.’ is hot to be confined to bro- 

thers of the same parents ; it denotes all of the 
same surname, who trac^ their lineage to a 
common ancestor. 

St. 2. S/towi»g the value of brothers ia tuaea of 
greatest distress. ‘ to be collected.’ 

Chou understands it uf ‘ the bodies of the dead ;* 
but the at the end suggests a less extreme 
case. The view I have adopted is put forth by 
Yen Ts'an, and K&ang Piiig-chang. 

St. 3. S/towing the superioritg of brothers to Jriends 

in emergencies not so extreme. The 7^ (in 
tlie Urh-yd, with <hi the right) is the wag- 
tail. ‘Its head and tail,’ say some, ‘are con- 
tlnualty moving iu concert, just as brothers re- 
spond to one another.’ ia taken by Choo aa 
an initial particle. Others make it equivalent 
to 1*^’ ‘ to be fluttered.’ — Friends are agitated, 
but tiiey only sigh, and give no effectual help. 
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When friends, however good they may be, 
Will not afford help. 


5 When death and disorder are past, 

And there are tranquillity and rest ; 
Although they have brothers, 

[Some] reckon them not equal to friends. 


6 Your dishes may be set in array, 

And you may drink to satiety; 

But it is when your brothers are all present, 

That you are harmonious and happy, with child-like joy. 


7 Loving union with wife and children 
Is like the music of lutes; 

But it is the accord of brothers 

Which makes the harmony and happiness lasting. 


St 4 1^1 is ‘ to wrangle,’ as op- 

posed to in 1.2, inu3t=^^ -iniiidc the 
walls.’ is e.xplained by which is found 
in the passage of the Tso-chuen referred to 
above. — an initial particle, as in I.xv.III.l . 
The usage of here seem# to establish 
Choo’s construction of ^ in fill preceding 
stanza. help.’ 

as in other conibinatnjns. intensifies the sub- 
stantive force of the preetding cliaraetcr. Some 
take the last line interrogati> ely 

Tiiis brings out the same meaning as 
the couatruclion of Choo, which I hare followed. 


St. 6 . ^ ^ ,— as in I. xv. V. 2. '^=^. 
‘ to set forth.’ ‘ to e.at or drink to 

repletion.’ is an e.xpletive. 'a child,’ 

• a suckling,’ is here used as an adjective, ei- 
prcs^.iiig sucli mutual confidence and compla- 
cency as e.xist between a child and its parents. 
'File parties supposed to be feasted in the first 
two lines are friends. 

St. 7. Jirocherly Icve u necessary to the comple- 
tion and pennanence of connubial joy. A brother 
should he mote than a wifel Keang Ping-chang 
says, ‘Brothers are from the same root, forming, 
indeed, one stem. “union.” Brothers, 

like tile hands and feet, form one body, and 
should not be lookeal at as two iiniividuals, like 
husband and wife, who are but the union of 
tu 0 surnames.’ 
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8 For the ordering of your family, 

For your joy in your wife and children, 
Examine this and study it; — 

Will you not find that it is truly so? 


f 


V. Fah muh. 


« 

* 


1 On the trees go the blows ch^ng-chang; 

And the birds cry out ying-ying. 

One issues from the dark valley, 

And removes to the lofty tree, 

While ying goes its cry. 

Seeking with its voice its companion. 

Look at the bird. 

Bird as it is, seeking with its voice its companion ; 
And shall a man 


St. 8. ‘•child,’ ‘children.’ 

in prec. at. L. 3 refers to the 
truth, as the writer deemed it, set forth in the 
whole ode. ^ ‘ truly.’ Fing-chang 

says here, ‘D a man be generous and affection- 
ate to his wife and children, while he is indif- 
ferent to his brothers, the generosity and 
affection are but the selfishness of human desire ; 
but if he be generous and affectionate to his bro- 
thers, and carry on the same behsTiour to his 
family, the generosity and affection are the 
justice of heuTenly principle.’ 


The rhymes are— in st. 1, ^p, cat. 15, 
*- 2= “ *• 1 cats, 

tl; in3, 1^, IPj, cat.U:in 4, 

(prop. cat. 9), cat 3, t 2 : in 5, 2p, ^ 
catll: in 6, (prop. cat2), 

cat4, t.2: in T, cat 7, t.3; 


*» *• I', in 8, 

cat. 5, 1 1. 

Ode 6. Allusire. A fest A t ode, sueo at 

THE aitTSBTAJNMEXT OF friends; IMTENOED TO 
CBLEB&ATE THE DUTT AND VALUE OF FKIESDSHIP, 
EVEN TO THE HIGHEST. In Maou the piece is 
divided into six stanzas of six lines each ; it is 
now arranged, more correctly, into three, each 
of twelve lines. 

St 1. TT. — as in I. L VII. Keang Fing- 
cbang and some others understand not 

of felling the trees, but of fashioning the felled 
trees for use, finding the idea of friendship in 
the combination of skill and strength for that 
purx>ose. But line 1 in st. 3 is inconsistent 
with that idea. A company of woodmen, whose 
blows sound responsive to one another, serres well 
enough to introduce a company of festive friend.s. 
Ying-Ytng is intended to represent the voices of 
two birds calling to one another. Maou gives 
the characters, I hardly see why, the meaning 
of ‘ frightened,’ as if the birds were disturbed 
by the sound of the blows. I find, rather, in 
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Not seek to have his friends? 

Spiritual beings will then hearken to him; 
He shall have harmony and peace. 


2 Hoo-lioo they go, as they fell the trees. 

I have strained off my spirits, till they are fine, 

And the fatted lambs are provided, 

To which to invite rny paternal uncles. 

It is better that something should keep them from coming, 
Than that I should not have regarded them. 

Oh! brightly I have sprinkled and swept my courtyard, 
And arranged my viands, with eight dishes of grain, along 
with my fatted meat. 

To which to invite mj^ maternal uncles, 

I I is better that something should keep them from coming. 
Than that there should be blame attaching to me. 


the mention of the birds a continuance of the 
allusive, or perhaps a metaphorical, element. 
X/1. 3. 4 : — See these lines quot^ by Mencius, III. 
Pt. i. I V. 1 5, who uior.ilizes on them in a manner 
not intended by the writer, though many of the 
critics here follow bis example. 1 have followed 
Ylng-tah in referring in 11. 6, 8, to tlie bird 
on the tree. He s.ays, >j^ ^ ^ 

^1= ‘ how much 

more 1 ’ , — as ill the prec. ode. LI. 1 1, 

12 tell the value and power of friendship in 
affecting spiritual Beings, =. ^ such 
beings generally. The first ^ is the expletive. 
^ followed by =• as in I. iii. V. «t al. 

St. 2. C hooj is correctly defined by 

Clioo as ‘ the sound emitted by a number of 
people ill putting forth their strength together.' 
!<• 2. is the word appropriate to tiie 

straining off spirits through a sieve or basket, to 
keep back all grains or other refuse. ^ H 


denotes the appearance of the spirits so strained, 
‘ clear and agreeable.* is a lamb, not fully 
grown, ‘ five months old.’ ‘toinvite.’ 

The kings were wont to style all the noblea of the 
same aomanie aa themselves and those 

of a different somsme us in L 10. 

=*it should happen.' fit, — as in I. ill. 

I.l. — a note of exclamation. 

— see on I. xv.III. 3. — as in I.xi. X.2. 

Tlie ‘eight dishes ’ is expressiye of the abnndance 
of the provisions. So says Chdb; and Ten 
Ts'an observes that it is of no use trying to illus- 
trate the phrase from the institutions of tlie Chow 
dyn, which were formed suliscquently to the 
time of king W&n, when tliis ode was made. 
We are not to suppose that the viands 
were contained in these dishes, is simply 

I ‘ males.’ Ying-tah would refer it to the lambs 
in 1.3. 
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3 They fell down the trees along the hill-side. 

I have strained off my spirits in abundance; 

The dishes stand in rows, 

And none of my brethren are absent. 

The loss of kindly feeling among people 

May arise from faults in the matter of dry pi-ovisioiis. 

If I have spirits I strain them, do I; 

If I have no spirits, I buy them, do I; 

I make the drums beat, do I; 

I lead on the dance, do I. 

Whenever we have leisure, 

Let us drink the sparkling spirits. 

VI. T^een paou. 


MM IS .It 

I 1 Heaven protects and establishes thee, 

; With the greatest security ; 

Makes thee entirely virtuous, 

That thou mayest enjoy every happiness; 


8t3. 1^,— uinLxi.L ‘much.’ 

This U better than Maou'i making 
L. 3, — a» in I. xr. V. 2. embracea all 

the guests mentioned in the preceding st. The 
king calls them all his brothers. LI. 5,6. Among 
the common people quarrels arose, because of 
their stingiuesss in the supply of the dry pro- 
Tisions of which their feaats were composed; — 
it was not for the king to be sparing in the 
supply of the richer food at his feast. There is 
a difficulty in believing that the king should 
apeak 11. 7 — 10 of himself, yet they cannot be 
Otherwise construed. It breaks the unity of the 
ttanza entirely to suppose, with Ch'ing K‘ang- 
ahing, that they are the langm^e of the guests, 
praising the king for his favours : — ‘ When he has 
[good] spirits, he struus them for us, when he 


has not, he gets others of an Inferior order for 
us,' <tc. At the same time, we need not suppose 
that the king did any of the things mentioned 
himself; but he caused them to be done for the 
entertainment of his guests. Sea=seinL2. Koo 


‘ to buy.’ A comma must be nnderstord 
after jj^inll. 7,8. Medbnrst atrangely translates 
1.8. — ‘There is no wine for me to buy!’ 

represents the sound of the drum, and jra 
denotes the app. of the dancing. In all the 
last half of the stanza, the king, by the expres- 
sion of his sympathy, encourages bis guests to 
make merry. 
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Grants thee much increase, 

So that thou hast all in abundance. 


2 Heaven protects and establishes thee ; 

It grants thee all excellence, 

So that thine every matter is right. 

And thou receivest every heavenly favour. 

It sends down to thee long-during happiness, 
Which the days are not sufficient to enjoy. 

3 Heaven protects and establishes thee, 

So that in every thing thou dost prosper, 

Like the high hills, and the mountain masses. 
Like the topmost ridges, and the greatest bulks ; 
That, as the stream ever coming on, 

Such is thine increase. 


The rhymes are — in st. 1, 

M’ li’ ^ ^ 3' 

t.Z -. in 2, 1^, cat. 5, t.2; 

M' 

B t^f ’ M it’ Si’ li' 

Ode 0. Narrative. An ode ke.spoksive to 

AST OF THF. FIVE PKKCEDINC. HiS OFFICERS 
Asn GUESTS. FEASTED BV THF; RISC, CEI.EBRATB 
HIS UBAISES, ASD DESIRE FOR IIIX THE USEBS' 

IKG OF Heaves akd his akcestors. 

St. 1. ‘ thee,’ refers to the King. In 1. 2, 

and are both particles, which we can- 
not translate. It i« tlifficuU to determine whe- 
ther to translate in the imperative or 

the indicative; tmt i conclude to adopt the lat- 
ter mood. Tlie ode is mainly one of praise; I 
even stt. 4 and r, iiiii-t be translated in tlie in- • 
dicative; and it i^ not till the last line that the ' 
imperative is more natural, en- 


tirely;’ Maou dc-finei it by 


jg, ‘sineerely.’ 
‘generous,’ ‘faithful,’ ‘honest,’ U here 
best given by ‘virtuous..’ 

‘ what imppiness is not taken away ?’ taken away, 
that is, to be replaced by greater. ”” 

‘ much increase;’ — of every' good, we may sup- 
pose. in himself -and his kingdom. 

S*- 2. ‘entirely ‘good,’ 

excellence.’ also 


refers to all the king’s doings as right, 

‘the iiundrcd emoluments ’i3.all prosperi- 
ties, all favours. s ‘ distant,’ ‘ long- 

during.’ 

St. 3, J^L. ‘to rise,’ ‘to flourish.’ I do not 
see why Clioo siiould e.xplain it here by 
‘abumhmt.’ LI. 3 and 4 shmild In? connccicJ 
with 1 and 2. j | j and give us the idea of 
the height of tlie hills; ^ and of tlieir inass- 
It is said, ‘Land high and great is called 
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With happy auspices and purifications, thou bringest the of- 
ferings, 

And dost filially present them ; 

In spring, summer, autumn, and winter. 

To the dukes and former kings, 

Who say, ‘ We give to thee 

Myriads of years of duration unlimited.’ 

The spirits come 

And confer on thee many blessings. 

The people are simple and honest. 

Daily enjoying their meat and drink. 

All the black-haired race, in all their surnames. 

Universally practise your virtue. 

Like the moon advancing to the full, 

Like the sun ascending the heavens. 

Like the age of the southern hills, 

ages are the or -rulers,’ in L 4 ; and I"* 

give their answer eipresaed through their 
personator( or, as we should say, rts sw i ft is i , 

in the service. With reference to this pessage, 
the diet, defines by and ‘to gire.' 
The promise in 1. 6 is, of course, to the king’s 
line, more that to himself. 

S. 6. in ILi and S, U the expletive. By 
is meant the king’s ancestors, now existing 
as ‘spirits.’ ‘to come;’ i.*., they are 

present, though unseen, in the temple, 

‘to give.' ‘sincere,’ ‘honest.’ 

Maou explains it by j^, meaning that * the 
affairs of the people are peacefully settled. 
L. 5 is a denomination of all the people. Choo 
explains the terms as in the translation ; bat the 
old interpreters take both and 


when thoee dimensions are very large, 

III. 5 and 6 go together. 

— ‘like the now coming to as of a river;’ giving 
the idea of the ever-continued progress and in- 
crease of the stream. 

St. 4. — ‘lucky and purified.' 

The former term refers to the action of the king 
in choosing the day for the sacrifices, and the 
oflicers to assist in them ; the latter to the bath- 
ings, fasting, and vigils, preparatory to them. 
— ‘the spirits, and other articles of oblation.’ 
t , — ‘you make, get ready, the oblations.’ 


offer.’ This is done ‘filially,’ 
because the service referred to was to the king’s 
ancestors at the several seasons, in the ances- 
tral temple. In the Chung y ung, cb. X VIII., we 
are told how tlie duke of Chow carried up the 
title of king to his grandfather and great grand- 
father, and appointed the sacrifices fur all the 
earlier dukes of the House of Chow. These are 


the.^ and of L 4. The same person- 


vot. IV. 


38 
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Never waning, never falling, 

Like the luxuriance of the fir and the cypress; — 
May such be tin' succeeding line! 



YIL Ts‘ae we. 


m 

It 




1 Let us gather the thorn-ferns, let us gather the thorn-ferns; 
The. thorn-ferns are now springing up. 

When shall we return? When shall we return? 

It will be late in the [next] year. 

Wife and husband will be separated, 

Because of the Heen-yun. 

We shall have no leisure to rest, 

Because of the Heen-yun. 


»iid by they understand the heads of 

clans, who alone had surnames in those days. 
I will not say that their exegesis is not the better 
of the two. 


St. 6. (read knny, in the 3d tone) denotes 
the moon in her second quarter, going on to be 
full. • to fail/ ‘ to become defective/ 

The first hul f of L-t refers to the waning and decline 
of the sun and moon ; the second to slips of the 
hill. ‘The luxuriance of the pine and tliecypress’ 
is scon in the constant renewal of their leaves j 
and they are apec-ifiod, rather than other trees, 
as being well known and evergreens, 

‘ to continue,’ ‘ to succeed to.’ =‘ some.’ 
— ‘ May there always be tho.se who shall succeed 
to you !* 

'riie rhymes are — in st. 1, 

5. 1. 1 : in 2, cat. 3, t. 3: in 3, 

cat. M 6: in 4, 

cat. 10; in 5, cat.) t.3:in6, 

yf*. ^ 6 i W’ ‘ 2 


Ode 7. Allusive and narrative. An ode OK 

THt DESPATCH OP TROOPS TO GUARD THE FRON- 
TIERS ON THE NORTH AGAINST THE WILD TRIBES 
OF THE Heen-yun. This and the next two odes 
form a triad, having rei'erence to the samo 
expedition; this being appropriate to its com- 
nicnceiiient, those to its comdiision. The Preface 
says the exjiedition was undertaken in the time 
of king Wan, when he was oply duke of Chow, 
.ind was discharging his duty, as chief of all the 
regions of the west, to the last king of Shang. 
Clioo denies that the odes are of so early an 
origin, .and says that the ‘Son of Heaven’ in 
the dth ode, must be one of the kings of Chow ; 
but lie does not attempt to fix the date more 
partieularly. 

As to the form of the ode, it resembles that of 
the second in this book. Though intended to 
onconrage tlie departing troops, it is written as 
if it were their own production, giving expression 
to their feelings on setting out, and in the 
progress of tiie expedition, down to its close. A 
translator’s greatest difficulty is to determine 
the moods and tenses which he will introiluce 
into his version. ‘ The Complete Digest ’ says, 
‘The piece was made with reference to the time 
wlien tlie exiK-dition was despatched, and the 
language throughout must be taken as that of 
anticipation ( |# f f JS ^ 
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2 Let us gather the thorn-ferns, let us gather the thorn-ferns; 

The thorn ferns are now tender. 

; When shall we return? When shall w'e return? 

' Our hearts are sorrowful. 

Our hearts are sad and sorrowful; 

We shall hunger, we shall thirst. 

While our service on guard is not finished, 

We can send no one home to enquire about our families. 


;3 Let us gather the thorn-ferns, let us gather the thorn-ferns; 
The thorn-ferns are now' hard. 

When shall we return? When shall we return? 

The year will be in the tenth month. 


. ^apted my translation to this peculiarity. 

St. 1. in I. ii. III. 3. and [f^ , 

^icre and below, must be taken as expletives. 
:# describes the ferns as just rising out of the 
‘ground when it must have been 

■ early in the sjiring. This gives the date of the 
first despatch of the troops, which is thus allu- 
sively intimated. The two ini. 3 are ex- 
pletives. Wang Yin-che says Q is simply 
equivalent to hen the men were 

going away, they had naturally been anxious to 
, have the date of their return fixed. We may 
translate by ‘ as to our return,’ or in- 

terrogatively. as I have done, — after Yen Ts-an. 
L. 4, — as in I.x.I. 1, where the expletives are 
■ different. L.o. A wife gives the husband a 

; a husband gives the wife a ^ I-.G. 

Choo simply says that the Heen-yun were 
tribes of the north.’ The Shwoh- 
wftn does not give the characters, and else- 
3 where the same sounds are differently repre- 
sented. Ch-ing K'ang-shiiig says they were the 
same tribe that in his days went by the name 
of Heung-noo ^ snppose the two 

names are imperfect plionetic expressions of 
the same sound, which we also have adopted in 


Huns. Wang Taon says that the Hetn-mn of 
Yin and Chow, the Heung-noo of Ts’in ana Han, 
and the Tuh-keueh of Suy and T'ang, 

all refer to the same tribes. Sxc-ma Ts'een in hia 
Record of the House of Chow, and of the Heung- 

noo, says that in the time of king E (B. C. 93^ 
909). those northern tribes became very trouble- 
some, and refers to this otle as a composition of 
that time. — It is understood that this reference 
to the cause of the expedition is made by the 
troops in a public spirit, showiug that they 
sympathized with the court in the necessity of 
undertaking it. E. 7, — as in H. 2. 

St. 2. I must believe that in this st. we have 
the word.s of a second detachment of troops sent 
off somewhat later than the fonner, when the 
ferns which, in st. 1, were only showing them- 
selves, were now somewhat grown 

ia descriptive of the app., or manifestation, 
of their sorrow of heart.’ ‘to guard.’ 

The terra denotes the service of troops stationed 
anywhere to defend territory from invasion. 

‘to beat an end.’ ‘to ask,’ — 

to inquire, that is, about the welfare of their 
families. 

St. 3. We have here a third detachment sent 

off, when the ferns had attained their full growth. 

'I'his view of three separate detachments is 
sanctioned by Ch‘ing K'ang-shingandYing-tah. 
The latter calls them the 
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But the king’s business must not be slackly performed ; 
We shall have no leisure to rest. 

Our sorrowing hearts are in great distress ; 

But we shall not return from our expedition. 


4 What is that so gorgeous ? 

It is the flowers of the cherry tree. 

What carriage is that? 

It is the carriage of our general. 

His war carriage is yoked ; 

The four steeds are strong. 

Dare we remain inactive? 

In one month we shall have three victories. 


6 The four steeds are yoked, 

The four steeds, eager and strong ; — 
The confidence of the general, 


lent off respectively ji the 3d decade of tlic 
2d month, the Ist decade of the 3d, and the 2d 
decade of it. is here the name of the 10th 
niontli : — the sun wag drawing near to the ex- 
treme point of its southern course, and tJie Yin 
principle ruled predominant in the year; — only, 
however, to give place to tlie Yang. On tlie 
eve of its extinction, apparently, the principle 
of light and lieat, was ‘ like an enibiyo' in the 
womb,' about to make its appearance; and hence 
the month was named after it. So say .all the 
critics. From tlie 10th to the 12th month, in- 
ciusive. was the conclusion of the year of st. 1. 

‘sick,’ ‘distressed.’ 
or ‘ to come back.’ 

St. 4. The three detachmenta would seem 
here to be united, and marching with tiieir 
general at their head, confident of great suc- 
ceta. The Shwoh-w4n quotes Ll, with 


inatead of defining the term by ‘the app. 
of abundant flowering.’ ia the 
in.i. fg-*. ‘a carriage;’ here 
war carriage,’ ag in 1. 5. muat here = 

^||}, ‘ the general.’ Choo explains 
by ‘ strong.* \y e shall meet with the phrase 
again. , — as in the trans- 

lation. 

St. 5. Maou defines k'lcei-i'wei here by 
‘ strong;’ and in Ill.iii.III. by unrest- 

ing.’ I have united the explanations. Choo 
says is liere equivalent to ‘to.ride in.’ 
Wc may admit thi.«, but need not, in translating, 
depart from the ordinary meaning of the term. 
There is more difficulty with which propel* 
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The protection of the men. 

The four steeds move regularly, like wings; — 

There are the bow with its ivory ends, and the seal-skin quiver. 
Shall we not daily warn one another? 

The business of the Heen-yun is very urgent. 

6 At first, when we set out, 

The willows were fresh and green; 

Now, when we shall be returning. 

The snow will be falling in clouds. 

Long and tedious will be our marching; 

We shall hunger; we shall thirst. 

Our hearts are wounded with grief. 

And no one knows our sadness. 


VIII. Ch^uh keu. 


sa 

1 We proceeded with our carriages 
To those pasture grounds. 

‘ From the place of the son of Heaven, 

Came an order to me to march,’ [said the general]. 


ly means ‘ the calf of the leg.’ Choo follows 
ChHng K‘ang-shing, who says the character 

(hoold be ‘ to shelter.’ By ‘ the 

small men,’ the speakers denote tbemselves. 

describes the regular, orderly, progress 
of the horses. , — ‘the ends of a bow.’ 

is here explained as ‘ Uie name of an animal, like 
a pig, found in the eastern sea, spotted on the 
back and green underneath.’ Medhurst calls 
it a seal. Perhaps a porpoise may be meant. 
Be explains ^ as meaning ‘fish skins, or 


clothes made of seal skins ;’ but is here 

used in the sense of * a quiver.’ 

In 1. 7 it is doubtful whether we should read 

0 o'f B- 

St. 6. Htfe the soldiers project their thoughts 
forward to the end of their expedition, or at 
least to the arrival of their relief. Tbe^^'j^^ 
called also simply is akin to the — 

see I.ri,rV.3. —‘the spp. of being 

weak and tender;’ so. Ten Ts'aa. 5|t-» is 
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So he called his carriage-officers, 

And told them to get the carriages all ready. 

‘ The king’s business,’ [said he], ‘ is surrounded with difficulties ; 
We must use despatch.’ 


2 We proceeded with our carriages 
To that suburban region. 

The banner with tortoises and serpents was raised, 
And the ox-tails set up at the top of its staff; 


St. 3. is the particle. describes 

‘the app. of snow falling abnndantlj.’ 

The rhymes are — ^in st. 1, cat. 16, 

t-li ^ •• ]^. cat. 5, 

t.1-- “ 2. #. iJ ; cat. 3, 1. 1; 

jfg.cat.l5, t.3; cat. 11 ; in 3, 

1^’ I®!’ t.2; 

cat, 1, 1. 1: in 4, cat. 17; 

♦) ♦> ^ ^ ♦> ^t. 8^ t. 3 ; 

“S* ‘-1; |^> 

•• 1- 3 : in 6, ||, jg, ^ 

|^0^,caL15,t.l. 

Ode 8. Narrative. Aw ode op coworatdi,*- 

nON OW THE RETCRH OF THE TROOPS FROX THE 
KXPEOITIOW AQAIW8T THE HeEN-YDH. While 
the old interpreters and Ohoo differ, as in the case 
of the prec. ode, as to the time to which they 
refer this, they agree in regarding it as specially 
designed to felicitate the leader of the expcdi- 
Uon, — ‘the awe-inspiring Nan Chang.’ And so 
far they are correct. When the former go on, 
however, to make the general the principal 
speaker thronghoat the piece, hearing his words, 
e.^., in the whole of the first two stanzas, the 
difficulties of such a view are very great. Keang 
Ping-chang has pointed this out ; but when he 
refers the first personal pronoun mainly to ‘ the 

A>’ who wrote the piece, I cannot 
accept his constmction. The soldiers of the 
expeffitioD are the shakers throughout. They 
spoUc freely of their own toils and anxieties, 
while they glorify their general. At the sanae 
time they introduce his words, and the words of 
their own wives, in a manner which is perplex- 
ing and nnartistic. 

St. 1. XJ. 1, 2. The ‘carriages* here are those 
composing the force of the expedition, or of the 1 st 
dets^ment of it. They proceeded to ‘the pasture 


grounds,’ a considerable distance from the capi- 
tal, and there waited till the other detachment 
should arrive, and the whole should be put in 
order for the march. To the distance of 60 /« 
from the capital was called ‘the near 8ubur':>s 
(^5$) (’ for other 50 le, the country was cal!- 
‘the distant suburbs beyond that 

were the pasture grounds, where herds of horses 
and cattle were kept. LI. 3, 4 abruptly introduce 
the words of the general, in which he informed 
the troops of the commission which he had 
received. We must identify the here 


with the Ip of L 7, and other places. To make 

the Ip king Win, as Ten Ts'an and others do, 
is quite inadmissible. LI. 5 — 8 give another 
abrupt turn, or rather two abrupt turns, in the 
composition of the stanza ; — 6 and 7 are narrative 
of the next proceedings of the general 
is here defined as ‘the drivers,’ — not of 

the general’s war chariot, but of the baggage 
carriages. is explained by 

‘ load their carriages for the march.’ 
is active, ‘ ordering;’ or ‘ and ordered,’ whereas in 
1. 4 it was passive, 3^ being ‘ it was said 

to me,’ or ‘ I received orders.’ The last two li nes 
give what the general sold to the drivers. 


— as in st. 5 of prec. ode. 'H gives to the 
sentence a hortatory force. 

St 2. LL 1, 2 relate to a second detachment of 
the force, which arrived at the suburbs, pro- 
bably ‘the distant suburbs,’ while the other was 
in the pasture grounds. IJ. 2 — 6 describe 
various arrangements for the march to the 
enemy, and should be extended to both the 
detachments. The chaou was a banner with 
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A Did not it and the falcon banner 
>' Fly about grandly? 

The [general’s] heart was anxious and sad, 

And the carriage-officers appeared full of care. 

8 The king charged Nan Chung 

To go and build a wall in the [disturbed] region. 

How numerous were his chariots! 

How splendid his dragon, his tortoise and serpent flags! 
The son of Heaven had charged us 
To build a wall in that northern region. 

Awe-inspiring was Nan Chung; 

The Heen-yun were sure to be swept away! 

4 When we were marching at first, 

The millets were in flower. 

'.f Now that we are returning, 

< The snow falls, and the roads are all mire. 


prtoues and makes coiled round them emhla- 
lon^ on it, the top of the staff being snrmonnt- 
' bjr a maou, which has been described, as well 

the gu, nnder Lir.IX. m is the final 
' Mirticle. is descriptive of the flags 

'waving in the wind; L. 7 is taken of the 
eneral. ‘ the app. of being 

sorrowful.’ — see on IV. 3. 

St. 3. Here appears by name, the general, — a 
’ cadet of the Nan family ; but we know notUng 
of him from any other source but this ode. The 
of 1.2 must be the or .(northern) 
■ of 1. 6. It is interesting to see at how early 
a period the idea of building a wail against the 
barbarians on the north originated, and began to 
be acted upon. is descriptive of the 


ntunber of the chariots. was the name of a 
flag on which dragons were mnblasoned, one 
over the other, heading now to the staff, now to 
the outer edge of the 
— ‘treshandbii^t.’ 

terrible.’ is defined by ‘ to take away 
and many critics mppose the last line to be in 
the past tense, and the whole stanza to intimate 
that the name of the general and the array of 
the expedition were sufficient to awe the H^n- 
yun to submission without any fighting. L. 5 
of the last stanza is sufficient to lefnte this no- 
tion. «Wang Yin-che says that, here andiu 

st.e, is to be taken as—*;^, ‘to be,’ 

St. 4 brings us to the close of the expedition, 
and the progress of the returning march (ccnnp. 
the last st. of the prec. ode) ; but as the cti^ Den 
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The king’s business was not to be slackly performed, 
And we had not leisure to rest. 

Did we not long to return? 

But we were in awe of the orders in the tablets. 


5 ‘ Yaou-yaou go the grass-insects, 
And the hoppers leap about. 

While we do not see our husbands, 
Our hearts must be full of grief. 
Let us but see our husbands, 

And our hearts will be at rest.’ 

The awe-inspiring Nan Chung 
Is smiting the Jung of the west. 


The spring-days are lengthening out; 

The plants and trees grow full of verdure- 
The oriole’s cry comes keae-keae; ’ 

[Our wives] go in crowds to gather the white southernwood. 


8 * 78 , the note* of time here make us refer the de- 
acriptions not to the commencement of the march 
ncathwards, and the conclusion of the march 
home, but to the course of both routes. 

■nd ^ are the particles. 

* mire.’ Li. 5,^6 must be construed in the past 
® W ”0 doubt, to the orders 

from the court about the expedition, written, of 
course, in those days on tablets of wood. 

St. 6. Li. 1 — 6, — see on I.ii.lII., the 1st staa- 
la of which is all but exactly reproduced here. 
Instead of referring it, .as all critics do, to the 
wife of the general, it seems to me much mote | 


natural to refer it to the wives of the soldiers, 
who then return in the last two lines to their 
great theme,-the general. M,— the particle, 
‘«'estem Jung’ would be 

theS-yu""'** “““ 

St.^contains the return. H.l,— as inl.xv. 

*tid small plants generally. 
k‘iae-kcae,—at in I. i. II. I. L. 4, 
in l.xv.1.2. .to question’ 

ihose who would be questioned—? put to the 
torture-indicate, we may suppose, chiefs of the 
of the Heen-yun ; ‘ the crowd of capUves ( 
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With oui* prisoners for the question and our captive crowd, 
We return. 


Awe-inspiring is Nan Chung; 
The Heen-yun are pacified. 


IX. Te too. 


0 H ^ ^ 

tt 

ttolhoit, Jto 0 oMo^otto 

1 Solitary stands the russet pear tree, 

With its fruit so bright. 

The king’s business must not be slackly performed, 

And the days are prolonged with us one after another. 

The sun and moon are in the tenth month. 

My woman’s heart is wounded; 

My soldier might have leisure [to return]! 

2 Solitary stands the russet pear tree, 

With its leaves so luxuriant. 



— the multitade of their followers 
0^ ‘to be pacified,’ — redaced to suh- 

jKtion. 

'The rhymes are — in st. 1, 45:. (read miAJ 
h t.3: in 2, ^ 

eat.2; cat. 15, t. 3: in 3, ^ *’ 

cat. 10: in 4, H 

cat. 6, 1. 1 : in 6, |^, "[ill) 

5^, cat.9: in 6, jg. jp($, 

’ cat.16, tl. 

Ode 9. Narrative. An ode or coirGSATCLA- 

j?;- ^ON, 8PECIAU.T ISTEEDED FOR THE TROOPS ON 
^HEIR BETURN FROM THE EXPEDITTOW AGAINST 

'.SHE Hrek-tcn. The congratulation is given in 
S description of the anxiety and longing of the 
'L aoldiera’ wives for their return. I have supposed 
1^". that one lady speaks throughout, which imparts 
'‘ to the piece more vividness and interest. Choo 
stakes all the stanzas as narrative; but the old 
Idnterpreters make the first two allusive. It is 
L-iliot worth while discussing the point. 


St. I. L. 1, — see I. X. VI. L. 2. Choo, after 
Maou, defines by ‘ the app. of the 

firuit,’ without saying what that appeiuance is. 
The term has the meanings of ‘ bright,’ * beauU* 
ful.’ Both in U. 1, 2, most be taken with 
the characters that follow it in its descriptive 
use. The pears would be ripe towards the end 
of the year, — in the 10th month of L6. It was 
not then lime for the troops to return, but their 
wives fancy they might have leisure to do so^ 
as the season would suspend their operationa. 

‘ ’^th 

— as in Vll.8. I translate ‘my wo- 

man’s heart,’ becanse takes the place of 
in the next stanza. must here be 

restricted to the soldiers, or ratlier to the hus- 
band of the speaker, her ‘conquering hero,’ — 
diSl. from the phrase in III. 1. The last line 
must be taken as a wish ( Tea 

Ts’an). The are all the final partkde. 

St. 2. LI. 1, 2. The winter has gone. It is 
spring again; but the troops still do not letum, 
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The king’s business must not be slackly performed, 
And my heart is wounded and sad. 

The plants and trees are luxuriant, 

But my heart is sad. 

0 that my soldier might return 1 

1 ascended that hill in the north, 

To gather the medlars. 

The king’s business must not be slackly performed, 
And our parents are made sorrowful. ’ 

His chariot of sandal wood must be duma<^ed* 

His four horses must be worn out; ° * 

My soldier cannot be far off. 





They have not packed up, they do not come; 
My sorrowing heart is greatly distressed. ' 
The time is past, and he is not here. 

To the multiplication of my sorrows. 

Both by the tortoise shell and the reeds have 
And they unite in saying he is near. 

My soldier is at hand! 


I divined, 


thoagh the time for their doing «o was t 

‘ niy soldier might be returned.’ 

St. 3. Li. 2. it the initinl particle. 
— as in II. 4. L. 4. The parents here an 
husband’s parents, the MU of the 


She speaks of them as her parents, hawing be- 
come a daughter of the familj. .^-tbee 
on I.ia. VI. 1 . i, descripthre of Uie 

carriages as mnch worn and damaged 
I of the horses, as jaded 


mm>-. 
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X. Nan kae. 


St. 4. 
last ode. 


/, — as in at. 1 of 


‘not,’ 

Ying-tah takes this line interroga- 
tively. The meaning is the same. 

gone by.’ jrJjj, — here=7jjf, ‘and so it is that.’ 
Wang Yin-che explains the line by ^f. 

|>, — ^to diTine by burning the tortoise shell; 


by manipnlating the reeds. has a 

verbal force, unless we carry it on to the next 
line; — ‘both together agree in saying.’ 

'The rhymes are — in at. 1, tt’ *-2i 

0 • 12, t.3; cat. 10: in 

2 > 1 *> 

tl: in 3, #„ cat. 1 , t.2; |j»J. Jg, 

cat. 14: in 4, jR'iR ,, cat. 1, 1. 1; 


cat. 12, t.3; (Ptop. eat. 13; but Koo- 

she contends it has here its original pronuncia- 
tion) „ cat. 16, t. 2. 


Ode 10. This is one of the six odes, which 
are commonly spoken of as having been lost. 
Choo, however, contends that they were only 
the names of tunes, played on the organ, and 
never were pieces to be sung. Before this time, 
moreover, the 3d ode of the next Book was the 
10th of this Book. For the grounds on wluch 
he changed the order of the pieces, and main- 
tained that ‘ the lost pieces ’ were only names of 
tunes, see on the 1st and 2d odes of next Book. 
According to ‘ the Little Preface,’ the subject of 
the Nan-kae was — ‘ Filial sons admonishing one 
another on the duty of supporting their parents.’ 



BOOK II. THE DECADE OF PIH HWA. 




1. Pih hwa. 



II. Hwa shoo. 



Titlb o» th* Book. — Q ^ 

‘Beade of PUi-liwa; Book 11. of 
Fart n.’ The Pih-hwa is one of the six odes of 
which we have only the titles, and of which, as 
I have just stated, Choo contends there never 
was anything more ; whereas, ontil his time, it 
was supposed that the odes themselves had b^n 
lost during the troubles of the Tsin dynasty, 
having previously existed like the other 305. 
Choo derived the reason for his opinion from 
the E lie ('^ ^ wWoh con- 

tains an account of the entertsdnments in the 
Districts “tfe 10 H ). It is there 

stated that, at a certain point in those entertain- 
ments, the musicians took their place on the ele- 
vated t'onp Cp*). and ‘ sang’ to their lutes the 
Lah-niing, the Szt-motc and the Hwang-hwany 
chay hwa (the first three pieces of the last 
Book), and that, subsequently, the organ players 
took their place in the court beneath, and ‘played 
the Nan-kae, the Pih-hwa, and the Hwa-slioo’ 
The former three pieces were sung; these three 
were only played: — from this Choo contends that 
Nan-kae, Ac., were only the names of tunes. But 
this conclusion is greater than the premiss war- 
rants. Where did the Preface get the account 
which it gives of the subjects of the missing 
pieces? They must have existed when the Pre- 
face was made, or there must have been then a 
tradition about them oi v.’hich the author of it 
made use. Nan-kae, Pih-hwa, &c., are not the 
names of tunes, but titles evidently, like the 
other 305, taken from tlie body of the pieces to 
which they belonged. Moreover, in the last 


par. but one of the Book referred to, we are told 
that at the close of the music at those entertain- 
ments, all the instruments united, while the 
first three pieces of the Chow Nan and the 
Shaou Nan were sung; — it is not necessary, 
therefore, to conclude that the organ was playM 
only with tunes to which there were no words. 

The imperial editors of the £ Le give their 
opinion in favOur of Choo’s view, supporting it 
mainly by a statement of Sze-ma Ts'een, in bis 
Life of Confucius, that the Sage sang and play- 
ed over on his lute the 305 pieces : but all whi^ 
we can thence infer, is that the words of the six 
pieces were lost in Confucios’ time. With re- 
gard now to the order in which the pieces are 
arranged, I have observed on the Nan-kae, that 
Maou places the third of this Book in the De- 
cade of Luh-ming, before the Nan-k^, the Pih- 
hwa, and the Hwa-sku. Therein he is wrong. 
He has 13 odes in his first decade, 13 in bis 
second,, and only 4 in his tenth ; — taking no 
count of the six of which we have only the 
titles. Keang Ping-chang, agreeing with Maou 
in reckoning the 3d ode of this Book as the last 
of the flrs^ transfers the Nan-kae to the begin- 
ning of this, and call his sccoud Book the ‘ De- 
cade of Nan-kae.’ I cannot believe that the 
arraugement of the odes in decades was, as Soo 
Cheh argues, as old as Confucius. 

Ode 1. The Preface says that the subject 
Was— ‘The unsullied purity of filial sons.’ 

Ode 2. The Preface says that the subject 
was — ‘The harmony of the seasoDS, and the 
abundance of the harvests, leading to a large 
produce of the millet crop.* 
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III. Yu le. 



1 The fish pass into the basket, 
Yellow-jaws and sand-blowers. 
Our host has spirits, 

Good and abundance of them. 

2 The fish pass into the basket, 
Bream and tench. 

Our host has spirits, 
Abundance of them and good. 

3 The fish pass into the basket. 
Mud-fish and carp. 

Our host has spirits. 

Good and in quantities. 

Ode 3. AllnsiTe and nairatiTe. Ak obb 

B8ED ATBISTBICTENTEKTAimiBNTS, CBI,BBRA.TINO 
THB ^BUBBANCE 07 EVEBTTHING ABB IBB PB08- 
7BB1TT OF THB TiKHS. The idea of tue pros- 
perity of the times is found in the ode by 
taki^ both parts of the first three stanzas as 
aUnsiTe. That fish of so many different kinds 
shonid be taken in so inartificial a contriTance 
as the tew shoved how good goTemment produced 
an abundance of all material resources; the 
abundant supply of good stnrits vas also a proof 
of the general prosperity. The domain of the 
king vas divided into six districts 

of which tile more trusted and able officers 
were presented every 3d year to the king, and 
feast^ the general superintendent of each 
district presiding on the occasion. _The same 
thing took place in the States which "were divi- 
fle d in to three districts. At the former of those 
entertainments, this ode was used in the first 
place; — but the phrase ‘district entertainments 
l>ed also other applications. 

Stt.1 — 3. is defined by ‘ to pass to.’ 
lliis meaning of the character is not given in 
the diet. One of the meanings given there, ‘ to be 
attached to,’ to belong to,’ would be suitable 
hare. The tew was an exceedingly simple con- 
trivance, made of bent bamboos, by which fish 


were caught as they passed through the open- 
ings of a dam. Maou says the dinap is tbeyosp 
or ‘the darter.’ Choo says it was ‘the 
yellow- jaws (^' ‘ 

‘ swallow’s-head fis^ its body thick, long, and 
luge ; its jaw-bones quite yellow, a large and 
strong fish, seeming to fly in leaping.’ ’ne sAa 
of this passage is described as ‘ a narrow and 
small fish, constantly opening its month wide^ 
and spurting out sand, from which it is called 
the “ sand-blower ( ’ Choo identifies 

the with the a kind of blenny, and Yoi 

Ts’an, after Maou, with the ‘ the tench.’ 
Maou and Choo say the yea is the the bull- 
head, or a sort of mudfish. By it 

meant the ' host,’ or president at the 

entertainment. K'ang-shing seems to have read 
^ ^ as one line, and ^ ^ 

as another, tlie referring to the provision of 

fish ; but evidently tS always ends a line, and 
the three other characters are descriptive of the 
The xfe" in at. 8 is equivalent to 
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4 The viands are abundant, 

And they are admirable. 

5 The viands are excellent, 

Both from the land and the sea. 

6 The viands are in quantities, 

And all in season. 

IV. Veto hang. 


V. Nan yew Idea yu. 



1 In the south is the barbel. 

And, in multitudes, they are taken under baskets. 

The host has spirits. 

On which his admirable guests feast with him joyfiilly. 


Stt 1 — 6. ‘articles,’ is interpreted as I 

haye done;— ^ ^ ^ ‘Tiandsfrom 
the water and the land.’ — ‘all together,’ 

i. e., from both sources of supply. 

Hie rhymes are — in stt 1, 2, 3, cat. 

3, t2: in 1, catl7: in 2, 

eat 16, t. 2: in 3, cat.l, t2: in 4, 

^ “ ®’ “*■ 1 ®’ *• 2 = 
6’^., H^.catl, t2. 

Ode 4. ’This was the 4th of tne missing odes, 
whose subject, acc, to the Preface was — ‘All 
things produced according to their nature.’ Choo 
places it here. 

Ode 5. Allusive. A PKsrai, ode, appaopRixTE 

TO THE EHTESTAIKHEIfT OP WORTBT OOE8TS, 
CELEBRATISO THB GENEROUS STUPaTIlT OP THE 

xaTERiaiMER. ’The old interpreters referred it 


to the time of Idng Ching, and said that he was 
the ‘princely man,' or host mentioned 

in it There is no evidence of this. 

L I. 1, 2, in stt. 1, 2. Ch’ing and Ting-tah take 
as>»‘fine fish,’ and not any particular 
kind of fish. That was a mistake. The tea-]/* 
is the barbel, ‘ with the body of a carp, and the 
scales of the rud.’ By ‘ the south’ is intended 
the country about the Keang and the Han, 
where the barbel aboimds. Choo construes 
together as a compound initial particle. 
I have followed him in the construction <d 
^ standing alone (H. i. IV. 4; et ot); but here 
it seems bett^ to ftUow to it the ynpawiiig of 
‘all,' ‘multitudes;' and then ^^**"*10 
multitudes ' Chaou is a basket, used to catch fl*h 
by placing it over them, after which they are 
taken out with the hand through a hole in the 
inverted bottom. This method of fishing was 
appropriate in the case of the barbel, which 
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2 In the south is the barbel, 

And, in multitudes, they are taken with wicker nets. 

The host has spirits, 

On which his admirable guests feast with him, delighted. 


3 In the south are trees with curved drooping branches, 
And the sweet gourds cling to them. 

The host has spirits, 

On which his admirable guests feast with him cheerfully. 


4 The Filial doves keep flying about, 

Coming in multitudes. 

The host has spirits, 

On which his admirable guests feast with him again and again. 


VI. Sung Jc‘ew, 





bores into the bed end banks of streams in 
search of its food. The reduplication of the 
character, which is used rerbally, denotes the 
ftequent repetition of the process intimated br 
it. is a wicker net, or basket of some pe- 

cnliar constmction, in which the fish were taken 
and lifted out of the watm'. These two lines 
would seem to suggest the idea of the ruler’s 
seeking out extensively men of worth and abi- 
lity, and raising them from obscnrity. 

LI. 1, 2 in stt. 3, 4. In st.8, — see on I. i. TV. 
In St. 4, — sec on i. VII. 6. — the particle. 

LI. 3, 4, in all the stt. *• 

3,= “^ ‘the entertainer.’ in LI. 

I call it an i nitial particle, because there is a 
pause at a.yn.of|tt. The 


»* so as to,’ or ‘and hereby.’ 
forting tbemaelTea,’ or ‘getting comfort from 
them.’ The condnding must be takmt like 
the same character in 1. 2, so that the significant 
portion of the line ends very abruptly with 
on which Choo says ^ ^ 

The rhymes are — in st. 1, ^ cat. 2: in 
cat. 14; in 3, cat. 15, t.1: 

Ode 6. The 5th of the missing odes. Its 
subject was — ‘ How all things attained their 
greatest height and size.’ 
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1 On the hills of the south is the t^ae plant, 

On those of the north is the lae. 

To be rejoiced in are ye, noble men, 

The foundations of the State. 

To be rejoiced in are ye, noble men; — 

May your years be myriads and without end! 


2 On the hills of the south are mulberry trees; 
On those of the north are willows. 

To be rejoiced in are ye, noble men, 

The light of the State. 

To be rejoiced in are ye, noble men; — 

May your years be myriads, unlimited! 


3 On the hills of the south are medlars; 
On those of the north are plum trees. 



Ode 7. AUosive. A festal ode, whebb 

TBB BOST, THE BCTLEB, CELEBBAIES THE VIBTUES 
or RIS MnnSTEBS, the OUESTS, PBOCLAIMB BIS 
OOMPLACE5CT IH THEM, AND SUPPLICATES BLES8- 

nros as TBEH. The old school Sad in this 
piece likewise ao ode of king Chiiig; but there 
is nothing in it to give any hint of its origin, 
nothing- to prevent a wide application of it. 

St. 1. The i‘ae is the name of a plant called 
•1*0 i^.. «“d the stalk and leaves 

of which are three-comerikl, with hairy roots. 
The leaves, when dried, can be made into rain- 
tdoaks and hats. The name 13 said to 

mean ‘Poor man’s need ^ ^^).' 

Medhurst says the lae is ‘ the orach,’ and Williams 
calls it a sow-thistle.’ All I can find about it 


is, that ‘its leaves are fragrant, and may be 
CTOked and eaten.’ The specification of the 
hills of the north and the south, embracing 
between them aU the territory of Chow, is under 
stood to te su^^tive of the number of the 
guests, the mMiy men of worth in the service 
of the State. L. 3. See on I. i. IV; but & 
has here a difft application, and is de^ptive 
of the guests. Keang Ping-chang says—^ 

refers to the joy of 
the ruler in liis guests.’ is the State 

or kingdom; the gre.at Families or dans. 
In .t 11 the stanzas the last line must be taken as 
the language of supplication. — I have translated 
in the 2d iierson, because of the ^ in the 4th 
stanza. *** 
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To be rejoiced in are ye, noble men, 
Parents of the people. 

To be rejoiced in are ye, noble men; — 
May your virtuous fame have no end! 


e .0 


m 

H 




T 


jy. 

m 

T 


T 


4 On the hills of the south is the k'aou; 
On those of the north is the neip. 

To be rejoiced in are ye, noble men; — 
Have ye not the eyebrows of longevity? 
To be rejoiced in are ye, noble men; — 
May your virtuous fame be abundantl 


5 On the hills of the south is the kow; 

On those of the north is the yiu 
To be rejoiced in are ye, gentlemen ; — 

Will ye not have the grey hair and wrinkled face ? 
To be rejoiced in are ye, gentlemen; — 

May ye preserve and maintain your posterity ! 


St. 3. The apposition of and makes 
ns take as in i.11.4, et aL 
St. 4. On hfaoi and new, see I. x. II. 2. 

‘how.’ ‘longeyitjr of eyebrows,’ 

— ^as in L xr. 1. 6. Choo gives for the phrase 
here ‘elegant eyebrows,’ and Choo 

Knng-ts'een remarks that ‘ long eyebrows are a 
token of longevity.’ 

St. 6. The kow and yu have not yet been 
identified. The former is a high and large tree, 
resembling a white willow. The fruit hangs 
down from the extremity of the branches, some 
inches long, and is of a sweet taste. Wealthy men 
are fond ^ planting it in their gardens, and call 
it the ‘ tree honey (yj'C Japanese 


plates, it would seem to be the kovenia dukis. The 
yu is called in the Urh-y a the ‘rat tsze («#>■ 
Its wood issaid to be'brittle in wet weather, and 
strong in dry,’ ‘ like that of the monntain u'ew 

‘yellow,’ is un- 
derstood of the white hair of age, and of 

the wizened, wrinkled face. 3t-«. •“ 
nourish,’ ‘ to maintain.’ 

The rhymes are — in st. I, 


cat. 1, 1. 1 ; in 2, 

^ T’ T’ £.’ cat-l. 

,, cat. 3, t.2: in 5, 

t. 2. 
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IX. Luh seaou. 



1 How long grows the southernw'ood, 

With the dew lying on it so bright I 
Now that I see my noble men, 

My heart is entirely satisfied. 

As we feast, we laugh and talk; — 

It is right they should have fame and prosperity I 


2 How long grows the southernwood, = 

With the dew lying on it so abundantly I 
Now that I see my noble men, 

I appreciate their favour and their brightness. 
Their virtue is without taint of error; — 

May they live long, and not be forgotten ! 


Ode 8. The last of the missing odes. Its | 
subject was — ‘ How all things were produced 
and flourished as was natural and appropriate 
to them.’ 

Ode 9. AllusiTe, A wesial odb, oh occa- 

■lOS OS' THX Kiao’s ENTEaxAINIKO TUB FBUDAI. 
PKiaCES WHO HAVE COHE TO BIS COUBI. Both 
schools of critics agree in taking this as an ude 
sung, when the king was entertaining the feudal 
princes ; but with the followers of Maou the 
subject of it is the praise of the king, the princes 
being the speakers, while with Choo the subject 
of it is the praise of the princes, the king being 
the speaker. 'The view of Choo seems to me 
much the more likely. 


LI. 1,2, in all the stt. is descriptive of the 
southernwood as growing ‘long and large.’ 

—as in I. vi. VUL 2. is the fin^ particle. 

^ as in I. vii. XX. ‘the appear- 

ance of the dew on the plant.’ 
in I. vii. XX. — ‘the app. of the dew 

moistening the plant.’ •PP 

the dew lying thickly.’ These lines seem to 
suggest the idea of the happy rdations between 
the king and the princes. 
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3 How high is the southernwood, 

All wet with the fallen dew! 

Now that I see my noble men, 

Grandly we feast, delighted and complacent. 

May their relations with their brothers be right! 

May they be happy in their excellent virtue to old age! 

4 How high is the southernwood 
With the dew lying on it so richly! 

I have seen my noble men, 

With the ends of their reins hanging down, 

With the bells tinkling on their cross-boards and bits. 
May all happiness gather upon them ; 


L1.3— 6, in«t. 1. On Choo’B Tieir, 
must here be the feudal princes, the guests of 
the king. ^ is in the sense of ‘to disburthen.’ 
Every thing antagonistic to the enjoyment of 
the feast was cast out of the king’s mind. 

We may suppose a ^,‘and,’ between^ 
and^^. The last line is perplexing, 
gives it the appearance of narrative, which it 
cannot be. I take those terms as «= H i ** 
the Translation, or making the whole line the 
expression of a wish. nnd are to he 

construed as nouns. Choo defines the former 
by ^ -» ‘ fame,’ and the latter by 

* tranquillity and joy.’ ‘ Prosperity ’ ^vet the 
idea of the permanence implied in better. 

U. 8— 6, in St. 2. Maou explains ^ by 
‘favour.’ From apassageinthe Tso-chuen, un- 
der the 12th year of duke Ch‘aou, where there is 
a reference to all the stanzas In tliis ode, w^ may 
conclude that is the proper reading. 

‘ to he in error.’ L. 6, — as in LxiV. S. 

LI. 3—6, in St. 3. Maou makes 

* composed,’ but in this ode that moaning is out 

of place, in later times 


the^neaning in the translation. is defined 

by ‘joyful,’ and ^ '’L ‘way,’ ‘un- 
constrained.’ L. 6 suggests a warning to the 
princes to avoid the jealousies which so readily 
sprang up between them and their brothers. 

Li. 3—6, in St. 4. T'taum is another name for 
‘reins,’ indicating that they were made of 
leather is explained as the ends of the 
reins,— beyond the place where they were held 
in the hand of the driver; and ^ ^ is des- 
criptive of these as ‘ hanging down.’ were 

bells aUached to the cross- bar (^) in the 
front of a carriage and bells attadied to 
the bits of the horses. Jsay-jfsay.i— as in Liii. 
LX. 3. Choo says these were ornaments of the 
carriages of the princes ; Maou, that they be- 
longed to the royal carriages. Each srrites ac- 
cording to his general interpretation of the 
ode. ‘that which,’ or ‘the place 

where.’ 

The rhymes are— in st, 1, ^ 

|g, cat. 5, t. 2: in 2, cat. 10: 
« S. ^ cat 16, t. 2: in 4. 
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1 Heavy lies the dew; 

Nothing but the sun can dry it. 

Happily and long into the night we drink; — 

Till all are drunk, there is no retiring. 

2 Heav}’ lies the dew, 

On that luxuriant grass. 

Happily and long into the night we drink; — 

In the honoured apartment we complete our carousal. 

3 Heavy lies the dew. 

On those willows and jujube trees. 

Distinguished and true are my noble guests, — 

Every one of excellent virtue. 


4 From the thing and the e 
Their fruit hangs down. 

Happy and self-possessed are my noble guests, 

Every one of them of excellent deportment. 


Ode 10. Allusive. A festai. ode, fboper 
TO the cokvivial entebtaiknekt of the 

FEUDAL PBIKCES AT THE BOTAL COURT. Both 

schools agree iu this view of the ode. 

LI. 1, 2, in stt. 1 — 3. mm is descriptive 

of the abundance of the dew. < the 

sun.' ‘ drj.’ The abundant descent 

of the dew suggests the idea of the royal fa- 
vour, seen in feasting theprinces. Ch‘ing, enlar- 
ging on this general idea, finds in the first two 
stt. a further intimation that the favour was so 
excessive, that the princes could hardly sustam 
it, but must become drunk and disordered; while 


in the 3d there is an intunation that, as the trees 
could sustain the dew without bending, so the 
princes could drink to the full, without being 
disordered. But the allusive portions of the 
odes will not bear such minute handling. 

3,4. conveys the ideas of the hap- 

piness of the feast, its length, and its fulness 

strongly expresses the us'ish of the hing that 
the fullest justice should be done by the guests 

to his spirits, is here equivalent to ‘to re- 
From the E Le, Vl.ii., it appears that at 
these convivial entertaiiiinents, it was a xeguter 
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fomnila for the mler — the host — to say, ‘ Let 
all get drank,’ to which the gnests responded, 
‘ Tes. We dare not but get drank.’ 

‘ in the hononrshle apartment,’ 
meaning probably the apartment of the em- 
peror, appropriate to such occasions, is 
the particle, ‘to complete;’ here 

•- to finish the feast ‘ 

■= ■^g, ‘true,’ i a, sincere and loyaL L. 4, 
in the 8d and 4th stt, is taken of the guests, 
drinking to the full, and yet not drunk, dis- 
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ordered neither in their minds nor their deport- 
ment. 

St 4. — see on I.iv. VI. The pic- 

ture of the fimy, in the Japanese plates to the 
She, is that of the bignonia, is descrip- 

tive of the fruit hanging down elegantly. 
There was no disorder in its appearance, nor 
was there any in the deportment of the guests. 

The rhymes are— in st 1, cat 15, t 

1: in 2, cats, 1 2: in 3, 

catl, t3:in4, .,||.-'^*,catl7. 



BOOK m. THE DECADE OF T'HSG RUNG. 


I. T'^ung hung. 


iE 4* « mm ^Mm* 
^ 






O t=$ 

1 The red bows unbent 


w 

;2: 

fh 


Were received and deposited. 

I have here an admirable guest, 

And with all my heart I bestow one on him. 

The bells and drums have been arranged in order, 
And all the morning will I feast him. 


2 The red bows unbent 

Were received and fitted on their frames. 

I have here an admirable guest. 

And with all my heart I rejoice in him. 

The bells and drums have been arranged in order, 
And all the morning will I honour him. 


Trlb or IBB book.-^ 

^ ‘ Decade of Tnuig-kBiig; Book HL of 

Part n.’ 

Ode 1. Kanatire. A rBsiai, ode, o» ocga- 

SIOM OP A FBAai OITBir BT THE KOtO TO DOXB 
PKIBCE FOB THB BEBII BB BAD ACBIETED, ABD 
THB COKPEBBIKO OH BIB OP A BBD BOW, In 

the Shoo, V.XBTiii. 4, we have an instance of 
tte conferring by king P‘ing on a marquis of 
Tain of a red bow, and other gifts, which gener- 
aDy accompanied such a token of merit and of 
the royal favour. Bed was the colour of honour 
with the dynasty of Chow; a red bow was its 


highest testimonial of merit, and gave to the 
prince who received it great prerogatives within 
the sphere of his jurisdiction. 

LL 1, 2, in all the stt. , — Ting-tah 

says, ‘The bows were lackered as a protection 
against frost and wet.* In L 2, we must con- 

strne ^ as a mere particle. The explanation 
of the term throughout the odes by 
adopted by Maon and Ch^ing, it here palpably 
absurd. Tliey refer 1.2 to the prince recipient 
of the bow, and make him aay, ‘1 receive 
and deposit it, as a precious relic for my 
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3 



The red bows unbent 

Were received and placed in their cases. 

I have here an admirable guest, 

And with all my heart I love him. 

The bells and drums have been arranged in order, 
And all the morning will I pledge him. 


II. TsHng-ts^ing chay ngo. 






Luxuriantly grows the aster-southernwood, 
In the. midst of that large mound. 

Since we see our noble lord, 

We rejoice, and he shows us all courtesy. 



posterity.’ Thus the first two lines in each 
stanza are the words of the recipient prince; 
and the iast four are the words of the donor- 
hingl We most take the whole stanza as if 
from the king. The bows had been present* 
ed by the proper officer, who prepaid them. 
They had then been receired and deposited in 
the royal treasury (w arsenal. ^ refers 
to the attaching of the bow to a bamboo frame, 
to keep it from warping; — see on T.zi lU.S, 
where the frame is called = 

j^, ‘ a bowsMse — used here ss a verb. U. 
8,4. — asinLiii.V. 

‘togiTeto.’ 

LI. 5, 6. ‘to feast,’ is the name for the 

highest style of entertainment, where there was 
the greatest profusion of Tiands. At the ‘en- 
tertainnimits drinking was the principal 

thing; at the hiang or banquets, the table, or, to 
t|Kak more correctly, the ground, was loaded 
with provisions, llje ‘entertainments’ were 
given later in the day, and might be continued 
on into the night (see the last ode of iast 
Book); the banquet took place early, and did 
not admit of easy familiarity. The bells and 
drums in 1. 5 arc the musietd instruments em- 
ployed on the occasion. I can make nothing 
out of — SB here but ‘ the whole morning.’ 


Ch'ing takes the phnse 8s=.^ 'early in 
the morning Lacharme translates it by aliqum- 
lum taigxtn * ; Leu Tsoo-k'heen, whose remarks on 
this piece are considered a master piece of criti- 
cism, finds in it the idea of jjfe , ‘quickly,’ as if 
it intimated that the king trowed no interval 
of time to elapse between his knowledge of 
merit and'his rewarding it. is most simply 

taken as— ^ ‘to honour,’ the right having 
been anciently the place of honour. 

The rhymes are st. 1, cafc 10: 

“ *> ^ •» “L L 2: in 3, 

eat.3, t.2. 

Ode 8. AUusive and metaphorical. Aw onn 

CE1.BBBATIWQ THS aiTEKTION PAID BT TBE EAKLT 

X1E08 OP Chow to tiib edccatiom op talekt. 
This is the account of the ode given in the Pre- 
face, and by all the school of Maon. Choo at one 
time adopted it, but be afterwards changed his 
mind, and in his work on the She he says that 
it is a festal ode about the royal entertainment 
of guests. The K‘ang-be editors express them- 
selves rather in favour of the old view. — It 
must be confessed there is almost nothing in the 
piece to help ns to determine the subject of iU 
The abrence of any mention of guests and their 
entertainment may be accepted against Cboo’s 
iiiterpretatioii. 
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2 Luxuriantly grows the aster-southernwood. 
In the midst of that islet. 

Since we see our noble lord, 

Our hearts are full of joy. 

3 Luxuriantly grows the aster-southernwood, 
In the midst of that great height. 

We see our noble lord, 

And he gives us a hundred sets of cowries. 


It floats about, — the willow boat. 
Now sinking, now rising again. 
Since we see our noble lord. 

Our hearts are at rest. 


Ll. 1, 2, in stt. 1 — 3. — nearly as in 

I. X. VI. 2. The is a kind of southernwood, 

called ^ and by other names. 

Luh Ke says that it grows in damp and marshy 
grounds, tall and bushy, and that in the Sd 
month, its stalks may be eaten, either raw or 
cooked. Sen observes that this ode affords suf- 
ficient evidence that the plant grows in dry as 
well as moist situations. The Japanese plates 
to the She say that the ngo is now commonly 
called ‘ the aster of Corea ( ^ ).’ The 

white ;flower with which it is there depicted 
is very like that of a chrysanthemum. — The 
growth of the plant, so abundant in different 
places, is supposed to suggest the idea of the 
abundance of men of talent, only needing culti- 
vation. 


Ll. 3, 4. ^ on the view which I have 
followed, is to be referred to the king, — referred 
to him visiting or inspecting the schools of the 
State. That there were such, even in the early 
days of the Chow dynasty, will hereafter clearly 


appear. ITierc is a difficulty with H ^ 
as we naturally understand that ^ and 


must have the same subject. The difficulty is 
the same, whether we adopt the old interpreta- 
tion of the ode, or that of Choo. L. 4, st. 3, on 
the old view, indicates that the king, having pro- 
vided for the training of the talents, saw also to 
their being thereafter furnished with offices and 
salary. Up to the time of the Ts‘in dynasty, 
cowries were current as money in China, nor 
did such a currency even then immediately 
cease. According to Choo and many others, 5 
shells constituted a p'dng (^||) or set; but 
Ying-tah pves a difft. account. The shells, he 
says, were of five classes, according to their size, 
the largest measuring 4.8 in, and those of the 
4th class 1.2 in. Two shells of each of these 4 
classes constituted a set, the very smallest not 
being reckoned. 

St. 4. yX’— *'■’* 

two lines are metaphorical of the talented youth 
of the kingdom, without aim or means of cul- 
ture, until they were cared for by the king. 

The rhymes are— in st. 1, 

17: in 2, :g, cat.l, t.2: in 3, 

cat. 6: in 4, cat.3,tl. 
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III. Luh yueh. 







1 In the sixth month all was bustle and excitement. 

The war carriages had been made ready, 

With the four steeds [of each], strong and eager ; 

And the regular accoutrements had been placed in the car- 
riages. 

The Heen-yun were in blazing force, 

And thence was the urgency. 

The ting had ordered the expedition. 

To deliver the royal kingdom. 


Ode 3. Narrative. CGLEBBAnKG a success- 

WVJ. EXFBDmOM AGAIKST THE HbEH-YCN, AND 
EaPECtAIXT THE CHABACTEB AND CONDUCT OF 
Ksir-foo coMHANDiHG IT. With this ode com- 
mence what are called ‘ the Ta odes of a changed 
character t wenty -t wo pieces 

which precede are all, as we saw, referred to 
the earU^ and more prosperous times of the 
Chow dynasty. This and the tliirteen which 
follow are all referred, by the critics of the old 

school, to the tune of king Senen ® 

monarch of great merit, B. C. 826 — 781, in 
whose first year the expedition here commemo- 
rated took place. Choo says, ‘After kings 
Chiiig and K‘ang, the House of Cliow fell into 
decay. Le, the ei^th king from K‘ang, was so 
oppressive, that die people drove him from 
the capitid, when he took up his residence in 
Che (in Hoh Chow, dep. P‘ing-yang, Shan-se). 
lie Heen-ynn took advantage of this internal 
disorder, and invaded and ravaged the country, 
till, on the king’s death, bis son Tsing 
known as king Senen, succeeded to the throne, 
and despatch^ against them Tin Keih-foo, 
whose suooessfnl operations were sung by the 
writer of this piece.’ 

We saw on the 7th ode of Bk. L, how trouble- 
some the Heen-yun were at the commencement 
of the dyn. of Chow. ITie ode now before us 
being narrative, and ending with the return of 
Kdh-foo from the expedition, all the stanxas 
bat the last mnst, evidenUy, be translated in the 
past tense. The writer bad been in the expedi- 
tion himself, or at least he identifies himself 
with it. 

Ski. ‘’The sixth month’ is taken by most 
commentators as the 6th month of the year, 
which would be the last month of summer. 
Whether the month was that of Ura or Chow, 


the mention of it was intended to show the 
urgency of the occasion, it being contrary to 
rule and custom to undertake any military ex- 
pedition till the labours of the hnshandman 


were all over. 


is descriptive of the 


inquietude of the people (^^ 

Maou says. ‘ of selecting and examining carriages 
and horses.’ That, however, was only one form 
which the inquietude took. war- 

chariots.’ Of these there were five kinds. See the 
Chow Le, Pt. in. Bk. XI., on the duties of the 
‘to pat into good condition.’ 

denotes the 


K‘wei-k‘Kei, — as in i. ViL 6. 
various articles in which the soldiers accoutred 
themselves for battle. On the march they did 
not wear them. Whether we are told here that 
they were conveyed in the war-cl;ariots or in the 
baggage waggons, I cannot say. 

J^, ‘on this account.’ tHffi-aj is to be 
t^enas an active verb, and we are not to suppose^ 
as some do, that the king himself took the field. 
The is the particle. Ch'ing makes a great 
blander with it. Having said that it = 
which is allowable, ^ itself being often used 
expletively, he proceeds to take that term as the 
verb ‘to say,' and finds in |J[j and the next 
line the king’s charge to the general. g-lfe 
IE. ‘to save and rectify.’ I suppose that 
y we are to understand the whole king- 
dom, and not the royal ^te merely. 


36 


rot. IV. 
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Tg^o^ 

m ^ =GE."f ^ li 

2 Matched in strength were the four black steeds, 

Well trained to observe every rule. 

On this sixth month, 

We completed our accoutrements. 

Our accoutrements were completed, 

And we marched thirty le [every day]. 

The king had ordered the expedition, 

To help the son of Heaven. 


3 The four steeds were long, and stout. 

And large-headed. 

We smote the Heen-yun, 

And achieved great merit. 

Severely strict and careful [was our leader]. 

Discharging his military service, — 

Discharging his military service. 

And settling thereby the royal kingdom. 

St. 3. Xt. 1. i> a deaignation of the horsei expletive, but the. whole Hi m —’ a«s± 


of the we are told that on great civil B 

occasions of the State, the horses were given ' 

out, all for the same carriage of the same colour *** desc^ttw w th( 

(% i?q 00 occasion of war, ^ W W T* 


icriptive m the 


•long.’ The first two lines 
s horses. As Ts'eott Suy- 
) says, ‘{A describes the 


iHiManmz- ‘ they thimytd the horses, of their bodies ; , their fulness in th 

and gave them out,’ i.*., they gave them out, belly and back; and the largeness of their 
all for the same carriage of equal strength heads.’ ‘ Large-headed ’ is the definition of the 
"fD. L 2. Bi3 — Eli 43 ‘to train.’ charscto'- in the Shwoh-win, though Maou 

.^SxSiS’ ’lie SplenS’ Zni -0 Ch^expiaiu it here simply by Ua^-look- 


the line, 


ereise.’ The • Completi fiii^st ’ expand. . T. A ^ -h 


exercised thenit xnd they »li did evomhing *^*^^ ***^*^*'* *®» 

according to the proper rule.' L.5. Thirty /s 6 and the lines that follow are interpreted of the 
was the regular stage for an army on march, commander of the e.xpe<iitlon, or of him and the 
’The translation must be supplemenled. We can leaders under him, as uniting the qualities of 
make nothing of ^ more than to treat it as an strict command (jBS— E ^ ), and of cautions 
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m T -B- m m mM^ 

% 41 a ^ S ® 

ft wi xnm. 

"o X :© 

4 Badly reckoned the Heen-yun, 

When they confidently occupied Tseaou and Hwoh, 

And overran Haou and Fang, 

As far as to the north of the King. 

On our flags was their blazonry of birds. 

While their white streamers fluttered brightly. 

Ten large war chariots 
Led the way in front. 

5 The war carriages were well made, 

Nicely balanced, before and behind. 

Their four steeds were strong. 

Both strong and well trained. 

We smote the Heen-yun, 

As far as T‘ae-yuen. 

For peace or for war fit is Keih-foo, 

A pattern to all the States. 


prndence 

Tide,’ ‘ to discharge.’ 

St. 4, , ‘ to measure,’ ‘ to calcu- 
late;’ — seeon I.iii.I. 2. ‘to pat 

in order.’ The word intimates the boldness and 
confidence of the operations of the Heen-yun. 
LI. 2—4 describe further to what extent they 
had entered the royal territories ; but there is a 
difficulty in identifyingTseaou, Hwoh, andFang. 
Haou is probably the name of the capitid. 

1^,— see on L iii. X. 4. is used for ‘a 
flag.’ and are synonyms; here— ‘orna- 

ments,’ ‘ blazonry.’ The ‘ birds ’ are the falcons 
on the S: — see i. VIIL 2 ; but we must not sup- 
pose that only that one flag was displayed in 
tliis expedition. L. 6,— see on i YUI. 2, 3. 

— ‘great.’ 


St. 5. I believe I have given the meaning of 
the first two lines correctly, being descriptive 

of the firm and secure manner in. which the 
carriages were made : but 1 can hardly tell the 
force of ^ ^ ^ Shwoh-wto 

defines by 1^’ ‘low,’ and the Ching-yun 
<iE») diet, says, that it means, ‘ a carriage 
heavily laden in front;’ on the other hand, ‘a 
carriage high in front ’ is called if. These war 
carriages looked neither high nor low, but kept 
as it were, level, and were well adapted for 
fighting from. ‘strong- 

looking.’ T‘ae-yucn was in the dcp. still so 
named in Shan-se, in the dis. of Ynng-k’euh 
— ‘civil and military,’ tarn 

Marte quam Mercurio. == ‘ pattern. 
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# fi m m 'n m ^ ^ 

# M a 3 c s s ^ 

iSo A. IS. nri. Wo 

6 Keih-foo feasts and is glad; 

Great happiness is his. 

In returning from Haou, 

Distant and long had been our march. 

He entertains and feasts his friends, 

AVith roast turtle and minced carp. 

And who are there? 

There is Chang Chung, the filial and brotherly. 

IV. Ts‘ae k^e. 


1 They were gathering the white millet, 

In those new fields, 

And in these acres brought only one year under cultivation, 
When Fang Shuh came to take the command. 


^ ‘ 

pattern.’ 

St. (■». Here we have the general retamed 
from the expedition, and feasting happily with 
his friends after all his toils. It seems better 
to regard the stanra as thus descriptive of Keih- 
foo in his own h^use, than with Yen Ts'an and 
many others, to hud in it the public entertain- 
ment of him by the king. Clioo Kung-ts'een 
likewise olwerves that we are not to understand 
the second line of any happiness or reward be- 
yond that which he enjoved in feasting witli his 
friends. 'The introduction of the first person 
in the 4th line is owing probably to the writer 
of the ode having been closely associated with 
the general. ‘to bring in,’-, here 


* to serve np,’ with reference to the viands men 
tinned in L 6. 9- ‘ to bake,’ or ‘ t 

roast.’ Either of these wavs of cooking a tui 
tie seems strange; hut Yen Ts’an remarks tha 
perhaps they did have anciently such a methoc 
-0^ U here an initial particle— We knoi 
nothing more of Chang Chung than wliat i 
mentioned here; but he must evidently hav 
been a man wdl known and esteemed in thos 
timet. at the end is explained by ^ 


‘ wcU discharging his duties to his teoUiers;’ 
but we must give to brothers in such, a connec- 
tion a very wide lueaniDg. 

’Xhe rhymes are— in st 1, ^j^*, cat. 16, 
^ ^ (.prop. cat. 7). cat 

1, t.3: in 2, ^ij a.; |j£, cat. 11; 

M-'?*’ *-2: “3, cat.9; 

^-2; fy,,cat.l0:in6, 

■ 1^ . U : in 6, :g:, ^ 

«,cat.l, t.S. 

Allusive and narrative. CaisBintA- 
twoFano Shuh, anduis successfuis compuct 
OF A GRAITD EXPEDITION AGAINST THE TRIBES OF 

the sooth, Chinese chronologcrs assign this 
exp^ition to B. C, 825, the year following that 
against the Heenwynn, celebrated in the last ode. 
It 18 presamed from the condition of the test 
stanza, that Fang Shuh, who conducted it, had 
been one of the leaders in that first ondertah- 
mg of Seaen’s reign, under Yia Keih-foo. 
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# m ^MMnMo±o^.=fo 

His chariots were three thousand, 

With a host of well-disciplined warriors. 

Fang Shuh led them on, 

In his carriage drawn by four piebalds. 

Four piebalds orderly moving. 

Red shone his grand carriage, 

With its chequered bamboo screen, and seal-skin quivers, 
With the hooks for the trappings of the breast-bands, and the 
rein-ends. 

2 They were gathering the white millet. 

In those new fields. 


St,l. — asiniVin.6, eta/. is, 

by Maou and Choo, taken here for a kind of 
30-wthisHe the learea of which are 

edible, both raw and cooked, and which might 
serve as food both for the men and horses of the 
expedition. I agree, however, with Yen Ts'an 
and Keang Ping-chang, in understanding it of 
the i‘e in ID. ii. 1. 6, which is there defined as 

S Williams calls it — ‘a sort of 

white millet.’ Why should sowthistles be ga- 
thered in the fields of 11. 2, 3, that had been 
brought under cultivation? The first three 
lines seem to give us a note of time for the 
commeucement of the expedition, and to in- 
dicate the prosperity of king Senen’s govern- 
ment, under which the people were bringing 
the land into cultivation. By ‘new fields’ 
are intended fields in the 2d year of their 

cultivation, and by fields reclaimed 

that same year. come and 

assume one’s official duty.’ Xfc’ 
elsewhere in the ode, excepting st. 3, 1. 3, is the 
nnal particle. In 1. 6 we have a poetical exag- 
geration of the force of the expedition, for 3,000 
chariots would give a host of 300,000 men. Each 
War chariot carried 3 mailed warriors, and had 
attached to it 72 footmen, with 26 men to look 
after the bs^gage waggons, cooking, &c., — altoge- 
ther 100 men. But the whole force of the 
mngs of Chow only amounted to six armies 

12,500 men each. To make out 
the 300,000, some critics suppose that the forces 
feudal States had also been called out for 
his rervice ; but Choo, Yen Ts'an, and others 
ray that the language is only intended to give 
us an idea that the force was very large. In 1.6, 


fenders ^ ‘ ‘practised;’ 

^ is the expletive. The ‘Complete Digest' 
explains the line by ^ ^ ^ 

multitude of the defen- 
ders had been admirably trained.’ It is hardly 
worth while to discuss other interpretations irf 

it. ^ ^ 

intendi^ the grand chariot conferred by the 

king on Fang Shuh, on his designation to the 
command, probably a ; — see the Chow 

Le, nijci., on the duties of the f|l Va- 

rious parts of this carriage were paint^ or lac- 
quered red ( mn-M 

in LviiiX. 1. 

Both Maou and Choo describe as certain 


metal hooks suspended from the under part of 
the horses’ muzzles by way of ornament, and 
as certain trappings belonging to the breast- 
bands. I agree with Keang-Ping-chang how- 
ever, in taking the former term of books by 
which the trappings were attached to the bands 




St. 2. D.3. 

fields about the villages where the people lived, 
and which would be fully under cultivation. 
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^ mjx u h m. 
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And all about these villages, 

When Fang Shuh came to take the command. 

His chariots were three thousand ; 

His banners, with their blazonry of dragons, and of serpents 
and tortoises, fluttered gaily. 

Fang Shuh led them on, 

Ihe naves of his wheels bound with leather, and his yoke 
ornamented. 

Tinkle-tinkle went the eight bells at the horses’ bits. 

He wore the robes conferred [by the king]; 

His red knee-covers were resplendent, 

And the gems of his girdle-pendant sounding. 

3 Rapid is the flight of the hawk, 

Soaring to the heavens. 

And again descending and settling in its place. 

Fang Shuh came to take the command. 

His chariots were three thousand, 

With a host of well disciplined warriors. 

Fang Shuh led them on. 


L.6. »«e i, VIII.3. L. 8. «tl,e nare 

of a wheeL’ This was bouiw- round ■with 
leather, which waa then lacquered red. ii&r i» 
the yoke at the end of the pole. Both Maou 
and Choo explain ^ by ‘ornamented;’— 
Ting-tah says ‘various things ^ - 

|j|).etinit.’ It and 3^ are de- 
scriptive of the sounds given out by the bells, and 
by the gems of the girdle. On his appointment 
to the command of this expedition, we must 
suppose. Fang Shuh had had one degree added 
to nis rank, and in consequence he now wore 
knee-covers of a light vermilion colour. The 
tang’s were of a deep vermilion tinge; in those 


worn by pri nces of States there was a dash of 
yellow The triangular gem at the 

top of the girdle-pendant tvac called and 
was green, of the colour of an onion 

The hang is put here for the gems of the pen- 
dant generally. 

is descriptive of the rapid flight 
of the bird. The is now commonly called 
which, acc. to WUliams, is ‘a kind of kite 
or glede.’ ‘to,’ ‘reaching to.’ 

setUea down on 
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With his jinglers and drummers, 

He marshalled his hosts and addressed them. 

Intelligent and true is Fang Shuh, 

Deep rolled the sound of his drums; 

With a lighter sound he led the troops back. 

4 Foolish were the savage tribes of King, 

Presuming to oppose our great region. 

Fang Shuh is of great age, 

But full of vigour were his plans. 

He .led his army on, ^ • e 

Seized [the chiefs] lor the question, and made captives of a 

crowd [besides]. 

Numerous were his war chariots. 

Numerous and in grand array, 

Like the clap or the roll of thunder their onset. 

Intelligent and true is Fang Shuh. 

He had gone and smitten the Heen-yun,^ 

And the tribes of King came, awed by his majesty. 


proper resting plnce,’ meaning I enppoae, its 
prey. So bold, so decinre, so fatal is the 
ment of an army like Fang Shuh’s. L- 8. The 
rfmo was an instrument Bke a bell, and gare a 
jingling sound, which was the signal for troops 
to stop their advance. This line, seems to say 
tl'st ‘the jinglers beat the drums; but we must 
Understand it as in the translation. So long as 
the drum sounded, the troopa advanced, and 
they stopped when they heard the jinglers. B. 
9. 1 2500 men were called a men a 

i but we must construe this line as if it 

M *fi. tffi » 

W ’ ‘ address. 

K 


of the drums:— the fonner the deep roli vrith 
which they were beaten, as the troops marched 
from their entrenchments to engage the enemy ; 
the latter a lighter and more cheerful sound, to 

which tiiey returned victorious. 

stop,’ and ‘all,’ I. the troops. 

St. propeily denotes the wriggling 

motion of creeping insects; and hence it passed 
into an expression of contempt.'^* stupid, ‘ In- 
solent.’ forming sn adverb with 

to be constnied with 1. 2. • was the 
general name for the vrild, uncivilized tribes, 
lying south of the C3iina proper of those days. 

ft ^ ft’ 
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1 Our chariots were strong, 

Our horses were well matched; 

And with four steeds [for each], sleek and large, 
We yoked and proceeded to the east. 


2 Our hunting carriages were good. 

And their four steeds in line condition. 
Eastwards were the grassy plains of Foo; — 
We yoked and went there to hunt. 


chow.’ On King-chow, «ee on the Shoo, m. i. 
Pt. 1, 46. In the Ch’nn Tt’ew the great and 
harbarous State of Tsoo bean the name of King 
for «ome time after ita flrat api^rance in that 
bistorj. ‘The great region’ ia of course the 

kingdom of Chow. ’ ’ 

seems an adverb, to qualify 

‘ counsels,’ ‘ plans,’ L. 6, — as in i. VIH. 6. 



expresses the multitude of the chariots, and 
^ the completeness of their array, 
is'the rapid,clap of thunder. The last line is 
undereto^ to say that the Man submitted to 
Fang Shah without fighting, awed by the terror 
of his name and the display of his force, 


j^i ifn ^4h the 3d and 4th stanzas 

are, to my mind irreconcileable with such a 
view. Probably the campaign was soon over, 
as the Man found they were no match for the 
force that was brought against them ; but there 
was fighting in the first place. 


The rhymes are-in stl, 1^.^*, 
cat.l,t.2; Bg,=f-,cat.l2,t.l;g.|l^,^., 
cat.l, t.3: in 2, 

^ 

jJL’ ^ *• 2 ; 

IS, ™ 

cat. 3, t-2; (prop. cat. 13), cat. 15, 


t.1. 


Ode 6. Narrative. CKt.EnRMisG a great 

miNIINO, PRESIDED OVER BY KI.VG sEUES os 


FEUDAL PRINCES AT THE EA8TKSW CAPITAL OP 
Loh. One of the great undertakings of the 
famons duke of Chow was the building of Loh, 
a few miles from the pres, city of Loh-ytmg. 
King Woo had intended to fix there the capital 
of his kingdom, but his immediate successors 
did not carry out his idea. So long as the dyn. 
was vigorous, however, the kings made pro- 
gresses to Loh, and there gave audience to the' 
lords of the States. This practice, which was 
fallen into disuse, was revived by Senen, the 
more emboldened to do so by the renown and 
strength acquired by the two victories com- 
memorated in odes 3 and 4. He met the lords 
at Loh, and took the opportunity to have a great 
hunting in that part of the country, in which 
they shared. — The transitions of time are not 
indicated in the stanzas, but I have translated 
them in the past tense. The author writes as 
if he bad been an officer in the retinue of the 
king. 

St. 1. ‘ strong.’ It is the verb. 


‘ to put in order,’ in the passive vmce. = 
‘ matched,’ i . «., in their swiftness, which 


was the point attended to in preparing for 
hunting expeditions. Lung-lung is descriptive 
ot the appearance of the horses being in good 
condition ( is the particle; and 

not, as Keang argues, the verb, expressing the 
order of the king. So, in next stanza. By ‘the 
east ’ is intended Loh, ‘ the eastern capital.’ 

St. 2. Hauu takes ^ in the sense of 
I ‘great,’ so that ^ ^ = ‘large, grassy plains.’ 
i Choo, however, follows Ch‘iug, who takes the 


i characters as = WEB . 4 :^ ‘the grassy 
■ country alxjut Poo-feen,’ which was one of tlie 


OCCASION or uis CIS ISG AUDiE.vcE to ruE : eleven meres of the kingdom, — in the pre*. die. 
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3 Of the officers in charge of the hunt, 

The voices resounded as they told off the men. 
They set up the banners, with ox-tails displayed, 
And we proceeded to pursue the chase in Gaou. 


4 With their four-horsed chariots [they came], 

Forming a long train. 

In their red knee-covers and gold-adorned slippers. 
Like the crowd of an occasional or a general audience. 


5 The bowstring thimbles and armlets were fitted on ; 
The bows and arrows were adjusted to one another; 
The archers acted in unison. 

Helping us to rear a pile of game. 


of ChuDg-mow (Cjl i^-)- It wag afterwards 
included in the State of Ch‘ing, which was not 
yet congtituted. ffl is re-od teen, ‘to hunt.’ 

^properly the name of the winter liunt, as 
PJ (next St.) is of the sommer. Interchanged 
R3 the characters are here, we must take them 
>0 the general sense of ‘ to hun .’ 

St.3. 

, — ‘ these gentlemen,’ meaning 
the officers ), who had charge of the 

wrangements for the hunt. They had to select 
or tell off the carriages, and their 


, . that were to take part in it, and 

;f'iou-Amou gires the sound of their voices in 
ing so. The specification of this is understood 
' '“timating that no other sounds were heard, 
on was the order with which the proceedings 
" ere conducted. In ^ ^ is the particle ; 

>>'‘t we must give it the force of ‘ for.’ L. 3. See 
’•VIII. 2. — Up seize the animals.’ 


^38 properly the name of a hill, but is here 
sed for the country about it. It was in the 
pros dis. of Ynng-yang 

4 relates the arrival of the princes of the 
“tea to do homage to the king, which preceded 


the actual hunting, the preparations for which 
are described in the previous stanzas. 
describes the app. of their arrival, from difit. 
quarters, one after another. Yen Ts‘an makes 
it = ^^, ‘large,’ descriptive only of the horses. 
Han Ying explained it by ‘nnmerons.’ 

L.3 mentions two of the articles of dress worn 
by the princes. The ‘ red ’ of the knee-covers 
and slippers was the light vermilion, mentioned 
in St. 2 of last ode. How the gold was placed 
on the slippers I cannot tell. Eacbarme wrong- 
ly says the slippers were woven with thread of 
gold. was the name appropriate to a meet- 
ing of pri nccs, called by the king, on any exigency 
arising ; was the name for a general meet- 
ing of them, which ought to have taken place 
every 12 years. This meeting was neither of 
these, but the attendance at it made the wri- 
ter tliink of them, — in trains long 

drawn out, as if a cocoon were being unwound. 

St. 5. We come now to the actual hunting. 
The was a sort of thimble fitted on the 
right thumb, to assist in drawing the bow-string ; 


VOI.. IT. 
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G Of the four yellow horses of each* chariot, 

The two outsiders inclined not to either side. 

No error in driving was committed, 

And the arrows went forth like downright blows. 


7 As if at their ease, the horses r.eished. 

Long and slow moved the line of pennons and banners; 
The footmen and charioteers created no alarms; 

The great kitchen did not claim its full complement. 

8 So did the officers conduct this expedition, 

Without any clamour in the noise of it. 

Truly a princely man is [the king]; 

Great indeed are his achievements! 


the was an armlet of leather, fitted on the 1 
left arm, as a protection and help in discharginp: j 
the arrow. ia defined here by ^|j, j 

and ‘to be made convenient.’ L.3 

means that the size of the arrow was atlapled 
to the strength of the bow. ‘The archers’ are 
here especially the princes. appears in the 
Shwoh-w&n with instead of meaning 
‘a pile.’ Tlie game was all piled up. prior to 
its distributhin for various objects, and among 
different parties. 

m-m T' IE. ‘inclining to | 
one aide, and not straiglit.’ Tlie art of driving 
consisted principally in keeping the outside 
horses right. The nominative to 

— ‘ They were not allowed to deviate from 
the mice tor their galloping.’ — ‘ijjte 

aplitting.’ The arrows went forth, as sure of 
their mark as if they hail been axes or ham- 
mers directed against something immediately 
beneath the hand. 

8t. 7. The hunting is over, and this at. de- 
aciihta what foUowed. In the first three lines 


we have the return from it without clamour or 
confusion, ^j' represents the neighing of 
the hdrses ; — this was heard, but nothing else. 

procession of the 

terrify ond disturb.’ 
The last line shows how the king had contented 
himself with a small portion of the game. 

St.S. L.2. refers to the sound of 

the hordes neighing, the officers telling off th® 
men, &c.; but all without clamour 
Lines 3 and 4 ascribe ail the order and suc- 
cess to the king. yQ and are synonyms, 
signifying ‘ truly.’ 

Tlte rhymes are-in st. 1, ]^, 1^,^’ 

cat.9;in 2. cat. 3 , t. 2: 

'"®’ cat.2:in4,|^„>^« 

1^., cat.5, t.3: in 5, ■0^, ^ cat. 16, t.3; 
^ (prop, cat.3), j^, cat.9: in 6, ^ ♦> 

|fe.,:gt,cat.ir: 

cat.n:i„8.|j£,^,Jgj|;,i6. 
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VI. Keih jih. 


m. B m. b 

W.ffl M.* St.« 


1 A lucky day was mow, 

And we sacrificed on it to the Ruler [of horses], and prayed. 
Our hunting carriages were good; 

The team for each was in fine condition. 

We would ascend the greatest heights, 

And pursue the herds [of the game]. 

2 A lucky day was hang -woo. 

We had selected our horses; 

The haunts of the animals, 

Where the does and stags lay numerous, 

The grounds hy the Ts’eih and the Ts‘eu, — 

That was the place for the son of Heaven [to hunt]. 

Ode. 6 . Nsmtire. Cex.bbbatiho a hunt- ject» of 8 «ciiflce, — 

ISO BXPEDITIOS BT XIXO SeOEH OH A 8ICALI.KK J.jt fC Ila , u J V. ■ o.. .• . 

SCALE, ATTMOBB BT HIE OWH OFFICBBE, AHD ^ bOEineSE Wlth-AE. 

WITHIH TM BOTAt, ooHAiH. wOEacnflced to-tho Father of horEOE.' Thengt 

»tl. ifow, it ia said, was hard daj/ The tel ^ inn X, -V th 

cycle days wwe distiagaiahed into * hard (Etl)’ ffti Wf 

-a translation. Yen T8*an says the four lines that 

ana sort The ‘bard* were the odd follow are the words of the prayer, but that 

^ys l,3,&c., and the ‘soft’ were the even, does not appear from anything in them; ^d 
Tlie former were deemed iuckj for all business Ying-tah thinks that they are the result of the 
abroad; the latter for all home business. A prayer, and would translate them m the i«t 
bunting expedition of course must be begun on tense indicative. They seem to me to supply ge 
a lanl day. Keasooing from kang-woo in next consideratious wliich led to the prayer, 

8 anza, we must conclude that the full name of 


consideratious wliich led to the prayer, 

the day here wa, mow-Mn ( lO J^). It iE in- H ni»ltit«dinou*.- 
teresting to o^rre that the expedition wa. St. 2 . to choose;’— as once already. The 

wmmenced with a reUgioua service. In the difficuly with lines 3— 6 is to find an actire 

Ae, IV.T., on the duties <rf the officer who which may indicate the action of the honters. 
Iwd Ihe cue at the royel *tndt we chee eod othere (eke ^ ie 1,6 ee*^ 

;S.‘w.p».e«.«..e..- Th, 

‘h^ skyj' iS snmt^t'o thl‘*fi^'&erTf quite nnconnectedly. M«.u tak^^ 

horses; in autumn, fo him who first subjected ** ‘he preposition=‘froro, and explains 11.6,6. 
horsca to the chiriot; and in winter, to the ‘From ‘^e Ta^ and the TsVu wyi^u^ 
Snirit ;n ^ 49 ,^ j a w ##. fame, and lorced it to the place of the bon ox 

tn^ffected to horses. By 'iti, ‘the chief,’ Heaven.’ The construcUon which I Imve adop- 
the text is ttndentood the first of these ob- ted has not occurred to any of the critics. U- 
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^ f® ^ ^“S J°i 


We looked to tbe midst of the plain, 

Where the animals were large and abundant, 

Now rushing about, now waiting together, 

Here in threes, there in twos. 

We led on all our attendants. 

To give pleasure to the son of Heaven. 

We have bent our bows ; 

We have our arrows on the string. 

Here is a small boar transfixed ; 

There is a large rhinoceros killed. 

The spoil will be presented to the visitors and guests, 
Along with the cup of sweet wine. 


VII. Hung yen. 

s m.» m 

1 The wild geese are flying about; 

Suh-suh goes the rustle of their wings. 

Q'here were] those officers engaged on the commission. 
Pained were we and toiled in the open fields; 

3, 4, 6 «re in apposition, and together form the male together were called ; two, J^. 
.object of 1. G. L. 5=‘ the hu^ng prounds of eridently to be under. t<^of the o^^r. en- 
the Ts'eih and the Ts'eu.’ ‘to be gaged in the hunt, and their attendants. Maou 

collected together’ is the female deer ; )^ erroneously takes ^ as — ‘we drove,’ 

must be translated as well;— see Ying-tah im and refers jh to the animals on the right 
be. lu-»u = ‘to be numerous.’ _ <64 . 


be. Yu-yu = ^ ‘ to be numerous.’ ^ ^ ‘ to pleasure.’ 

'^.-see on the Shoo, III. L Pt. I., 74. The gt 4.- ‘to hll in the armpit,’ is here 
specification of those streams ahowg that the « .i \ i v ..t. ..i. he- 

hating W.S conducted within the domain of !>. ''f, I’’!®"? Vn T *<1^ 

the western capital. tween the thumb and the first finger. L.3,-- 

St. 3. rh ih , ‘ the middle of the I ‘ ‘ ‘o 

plains.’ L. 2 must be understood of the animal. P® **?»- ‘ 

of the chase. The meaning which I have ® ® The text do^ot com 

adopted for 1.3 is giren by Yen Ts'an from P®* "s to »nch an exaggeration. 

T.’een W*n-Uie ^ ^). Three sni- HI. 6. sweet or newly distilled spirits-’ 
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All were objects of pity, 

But alas for those wifeless and widows! 


2 The wild geese are flying about, 

And they settle in the midst of the marsh. 

[There were] those officers directing the rearing of the walls;- 
Five thousand cubits of them arose at once. 

Though there was pain and toil. 

In the end we had rest in our dwellings. 


3 The wild geese are flying about. 

And melancholy b their cry of gaou-gaou. 

There were they, wbe men. 

Who recognized our pain and toil ; 

If they had been stupid men, 

They would have said we were proclaiming our insolence. 


T^is was used at entertainmente giren by the 
The last two lines express the gene- 
rosity of the king, who would share the spoils 
of the chase with his guests, when there was 
poured out for them the cup of spirits. 

The rhymes are — in st. 1, ♦' 

it’ 2: in 2, ^ 

JS][, cat. 6, t.2; j^, oat.9: in 3, », 

^ *• 2: in *> 

52(- eat. 15, t.2. 

Ode 7. Allasire. The people, beoatbebed 

'"'TO COJlMHHITlEg UHDEB KIHO SbUEH, PBAISB 
1»E OiTICERS BY WHOM THIS WOKK HAD BEEN 

i'.eoMPi.isHED. Such is the account of this 
“ie given in the Preface,, and by the school of 
“laou. Choo takes a difit view of it, inter- 
preting of the people so addressing 

eue another; — on which see bdow. He also 
u'JUbts whether this and the three odea that 
el low should be referred to the time of king 
^uen. With this ode, as with many other 
es, the tranalator hat only » choice of difficul- 


ties, and must adopt the view which seems to 
him the least onlikcly. 

LI. 1, 2 in all the stanzas. see on I. iii, 

XVni; nn I. iii. IX. 3. It does, not 

seem worth while to introduce into the transla- 
tion the distinction of these birds as large and 
small. The is the particle. 

— as in I. X. Vm. Gaou-gum represents 

the melancholy notes of geese, seeking rest and 
finding none. The geese, in the various condi- 
tions in which they appear, are introduced as 
illustrative of the condition in which toe people 
found themselves, or, in Bt.3, had been. 

Li. 3 — 6, St. 1. It has been mentioned above 

that Choo understands by ‘ the disper- 

sed people thus addressing one another; but in 
the last st. of ode 5 we have the same words — 


^ i — ®“d the meaning of them 

there seems to be decisive against bis view. 
The people appear, scattered about, with no 
houses to live in, and we are to suppose that the 
king had commissioned certain officers to_ go 
through the country, to collect them again into 
communities, and direct them in building houses 
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1 How goes the night? 

It is not yet midnight. 

The torch is blazing in the court-yard. 

My princely men are arriving; — 

There is the tinkling of their bells. 

2 How goes the night? 

The night is not yet through. 

The torch is growing pale in the court-yard. 

My princely men are arriving; — 

There is the sound of their bells, regular and near. 


for themaelTM. I<.4 dercribea the miaeiy of 
the aeettered people. If we interpret it of the 
oOcere, as Ying-tah, Ten Ta'an, and other* do, 
we kwe the analogy between the corresponding 
Bnea of it. 2. We mnat luppoae that 


iitheiabjectof ‘to pity;’ 

»A. ■men in a pitiable condition.’ 


St. 3. A low wall ii called . K^gFing- 

chang obterree that ■^p indicate* the work 
of the officers in deliberating, determining the 
ground, and leading on the people to build. The 
walls were built of earth and lime, beaten to- 
gether in a frame, layer after layer. The frame 
was ten cubits in length, and 5 frames together 
formed a too (J^)> ■<> that walls to the extent 


of 100 too were 6,000 cubits in length, 
at length,’ ‘in the end.’ 


5E- 


Id. 8 — 6 in st. 8 are taken as in praise of the 


offieei*, who had manifested a sympathy with 


the people, and an appreciation of their suffer- 


toga, which, if they had not been wise men, 
tb^ wonld not hare done. The whole piece is 
peiplerdng and obstture. 


The rhymes are — in st. 1, 
eat.6, t.2: in cat. 6, t.3; 

•“ ^ «“• 3- 


Ode 8. NarratiTe. HncBiBnre th* aitxib- 
TT or SOKE Kino — aurroSEir to bb me Sbuem 
— HOT TO BE LATE AT BIS KOKimie UTEB. The 

Preface says that while this ode is in praise of 
king Seuen, it was also intended to admonish 
him ; and, as there is nothing of admonition in 
the_ language, the critics of the old school hare 
various ingenious methods of ezjdainiiig why 
that character should be attributed to the piece ; 
— with which we need not trouble ourselves. 
Each stanza is to be taken as a scdiloquy oi tbe 
Aing, waking now and again, in his anxiety not 
to be late. 

All the stanzas. ^ (read ie, 1st tone) is 
tbe particle at the end of interrogative Hues,— 
as in LixJIL L.2 ‘the middle;’ 

^ ‘ completed ^ ‘ 

ging toward,’ Ii. 3. The was a largo 

torch kept burning all night (inside the en- 
trance gate, leading to the hall), of links or fag- 
gots bound together, — 100 in the conrt-/ard of 
^e king's palace, M in that of a duke’s, &c* 
Aiie princes and nobles repaired to the king’s 
hall of audience at early dawn, when tbe king 
would be ready to receiTe them. The royal 
pereonage in this piece awakes again and again* 
and judges of the time from what was, or what 
be, the state of tbe great torcH- 
Mvf \wX its appearance when well 

spent, and its app. as shining dimly 

throxigh its smoke this meaning of does 
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3 How goes the night? 

It is getting towards morning. 

The torch is smoking in the court-yard. 

My princely men are arriving; — 

I see their banners. 


IX. Meen shvmy. 




1 In large volume, those flowing waters 
Go to the court of the sea. 

Rapid is that flying falcon, 

Now soaring, now resting. 

Alas ! among my brethren, 

My countrymen, my friends. 

No one is willing to think of the prevailing disorder; 
[But] who has not parents [to suffer from it] ? 

2 In large volume, those flowing waters 
Roll on their swollen flood. 

Rapid is that, flying falcon, 


n 

yk 


dictionaiy, 'but Choo gives it 
and it is demanded bv tlie 
^nn^ion. L. 5. Both Maon and Choo explain 
‘the fendal princes.’ I 
apprehend there must be intended here by the 
P rase the ministers of the royal court rather, 
and any princes of States who might be in the 
-ap'tal at the time. The arrival of them men- 
in stt.1,2, couid only be imaginary. L.6. 
M see on I.xu.n. 8. ^ see on 

th represents the sound of 

e bclU, as the horses moved leisurely and 
asini.VIILa 


I The rhymes are — in st. 1, »**• 

10:in2/|^,P^,|J^,cat. 16,t.8:m3,^„ 

Ode 9. Allusive. Biwamiro th* disobbbx 

or TUB TIMBS, AMD THE OXHEHAI. IHBlrFEBKBC* 
TO IT, AND TBAClNa IT TO TH* SI.ANDKREIt 8 BM- 
COUSAGE 0 BT THB CONDDCI OF MBH IN AUTHO- 
RITY. The Preface says the piece was intended 
to admonish and correct king ^nen. The critics 
of the old school differ so much among themselves 
in assigning the historical ground for snch a 
view (see, e. y., Ten Ts'an and Keang Ping- 
chang, >a Uk.J, that I shall not enter on any 
discussion of it. 
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Now soaring, now rising higher. 

When I think of those lawless men, 

Now I rise up, now I walk about. 

The sorrow of my heart 
Cannot be repressed nor forgotten. 

3 Rapid is that flying falcon, 

Yet he. keeps along the middle of the height. 

The talk of the people, — 

Is there no means of stopping it ? 

If my friends would reverently [watch over themselves]. 
Would slanderous speeches be made? 

X. Hoh ming. 



Sol ^ i i 

5^, aoV tk M 








1 The crane cries in the ninth pool of the marsh, 
And her voice is heard in the [distant] wilds. 
The fish lies in the deep. 

And now is by the islet. 



1X1,8, in aUmas. ii deacriptive of the 
large rolnme of water flowing along. mm 
— lee the Shoo, ULu. Pt.i. 47. ^ 

waa the name appropriate to the app. of the 


fendal princes at court in the spring, and 
to their app. in the summer. “ 

I.T J V. 4 ; — see also the the Shoo, 1. 1 1. 


IXS,4, in stt.1,2, and 1,2 in st. 3. Choo snp- 
poae^ with great probabUity, that two lines 
are lost at the commencement of st.3, corres- 
ponding to the two with which stt.1,2 begin, 

Lfl, — aa in TV. 3. « spreads its 

wings and rises.’ ^ <to follow,’ ‘to 

keep along.’ The first 4 lines in stt. 1 and 2 
seem to allude to the tronblcd and uncertain 
state of the kingdom, while the first 2 in st 3 


may suggest the ides that the troubles might 
yet be restricted within certain limits. 

LI. 5 — 8 in st. 1, contain an appeal by the 
writer to all his countrymen, and a complaint of 
their indifference to t^ common weal, 1. 8 sug- 
gesting an issue which might rouse their concern. 

The same lines in sL 2 describe the writer’s 
own feelings, jj^.— ‘a foot-mark;’ j^’ 
— 'those who do not keep the foot-mark,’ 
who deviate into unauthorized ways of their 
own. L. 6 pictures vividly the writra’i anxiety 
and mental trouble. 

I" 8, 3^ if the idle, baseless, talk 
not quite = ‘false’) of the people, caused by the 
slanderous misrepresentations prtqpagated by un- 
worthy men in a higher position, — as in !• 

^^•** [f~ » ‘to stop.’ must here 

be taken of the writer’s friends, men in eminent 
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Pleasant is that garden, 

In which are the sandal trees ; 

But beneath them are only withered leaves. 
The stones of those hiUa, 

May be made into grind-stones. 


2 The crane cries in the ninth pool of the marsh, 
And her voice is heard in the sky. 

The fish is by the islet, 

And now it Ues hid in the deep. 

Pleasant is that garden, 

In which are the sandsd trees; 

But beneath them is the paper-mulberry tree. 
The stones of those hiUs 
May be used to polish gems. 


position*; or, it may be, would conciliate *ucli 
men by thu*addre*«ingthem. 

a* in the trantlation. H ‘will,’ 

and the whole line U inteirogatiye. 

J5,e rhyme, are-in et. 1, jf, 

#s.catl.t2:in2, \ 

10= in 3,^,^^, eat. 6. 

^Ode 10. Metaphorical. C^rtaik mosai. tse- 
, ^1*® Preface lays this piece was intended 

^ inatruct king Senen, but it does not «iy in 
ci-v* ^ there any agreement among the 
j ' ^ llte lenons hid in its aphorisms, 
th * line, of each stanza, Choo find. 

0 esson that sincerity cannot be hid (see the 
^Wne of the Mean, XVI. 6) : in U. 8, 4, that 
sn reason and goodnem are not restricted 
th Pl*®«; in 11. 6 — 7, that where we love, 

®re may alw be M>mething to be hated; and 


in 11. 8, 9, that where we dislike, there may yet 
be something good. 

is the crane, — prorerbial, in all its rarie- 

ties, for it. load and winorous roice. is ex- 
plained by Maou as^'a marsh;’ Ching, better, 
calls it ‘a pool in a marsh.' The ‘9tb pool’ i. 
equivalent to tlie centre of the marsh. 

— as in I. Tii. n. 3. — a* in I. yii. XL 

should be written, as the Shwoh-wftn says, with 
and not with It is the brouttonetia, 

a small tree, from the inner bark of which a 
kind of paper and also of cloth is manufactured. 
Another name for it is m 
grind-stone.’ 

'The rhyme, are— in .L 1, 1^*, cat. 5, t. 

2? IS’ ‘*5 ^ ^ *•*■' 

1“2, ^ cat.I3,tl; jg, cat. 14; 
^,3£,cat.8,t.«. 
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I. K^e-foo. 
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1 Minister of War, 

We are the claws and teeth of the king. 
Why have you rolled us into this sorrow, 
So that we have no abiding place ? 


2 Minister of War, 

We are the taloned soldiers of the kint^. 
Why have you rolled us into this sorrow, 
So that there is no end [of our toils] ? 



Titi-b of thb Book. — jjpf ^ ^ 

j/l|, ‘ Decade of K‘e-foo; Book IV. of Part 

II.’ 

Ode ]. Narrative. The soi.diers op the 

BOTALOCARD COMPLAIN OFTHE SERVICE IMPOSED 
OS THEM BY THE MINISTER OP WaE. Tllis piece 
is to be referreil to ‘he conclvuiiiK years of 
Seuen’s Pei^, when both his character and his 
administration had deteriorated. In ids 30 th 
year, B. C. 788. his army had sustaincl a great 
defeat from some of the northern tribes, w hich 
he made preparations to avenge ir. the followiii'r 
year. The regular levies for such a service 
being insufScient, he ordereil his own guards it 
is supposed, to join the force for the north; and 
we have in the ixlc tlnir com])laint at lieing 
called to a duty which did not leloiig to them ■ 
— directed nominally against the niini.ster of 
War, but really against the king Choo, indeed 
makes the ode to he the complaint of the armv 

generaUy (-^. j;; ) ; but the sol- 


diers of the gttard f ^ ^ ^ 

are more likely to be described as 'the taloiia 
and teeth of the king.* So, K*aiig<shing, the 
critics of the old school, and the K‘ang-he 
editors. 


same as 

Shoo, 9- Ying-tah observes that an- 
ciently and were used inter- 

changeably. In the Chow Le, IV. ii., UappCsira 
as the duty of the minister of war ^ 
to define the boundaries of the royal doinaiQ 
and of the various States ^ ^ g): 

hence the name given to him in the text 


. -AA.v-vo VI ourruw, —M in 1. 

use circumstances were the suing on a 
tant expedition with aU its tod^ 


St. 2. 

‘ to come I 


‘to come to;’and tf - 

c to a stop.* 
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3 Minister of War, 

You have indeed acted without discrimination. 

Why have you rolled us into this sorrow, 

So that our mothers have to do all the labour of cooking ? 


II, Pih keu. 









1 Let the brilliant white colt 

Feed on the young growth of my vegetable garden. 
Tether it by the foot, tie it by the collar, 

To prolong this morning. 

So may its owner of whom I think 
Spend his time here at his ease ! 


St. 3. ‘ to pre«de orer,’ * to man- 

’’ dreosed food : ’ «o that 

t-’ manage the cooking, i. e., to do all the work 
t'f that, procuring firewood, carrying water, &c., 
vnich it wa« the busineas of the aon to do for his 
mother. Underneath the complaint here, there is, 
perhaps, a reference to an ancient rule, inferred 
hy the critics from Tatioos exam pies in the Kwoh- 
yti and Tso-chuen, that an only son, whose pa- 
rents were old, was not required to serre in the 
army, however, could jiot be the case 

with all the soldiers of the guard, though the 
existence of it with some of them served to 
aggravate the hardship of the service now re- 
quired from them. 

The rhymes are — in st.1, cat 6, 

t !;in2, catl,fc2;in3,a|[,^, 

cat. 9. ^ 

Ode 2. Narrative. Th* w m t eb exfbessus 

8 KeORIT at THB ABAKDOItMEKT OF FCBLIC 
FE by m OFFICalt WHOM HE AJDMtBED. This 
e alTO It referred to the conclnding years of 
hi. ',*®*P*» when men of worth, disgusted by 
leaving him. The writer is 
nf *® describe his own feelings by way 
ino . 'dng’s indifference, condemn- 

ing and admonishing him. 

is descriptive of the white colt, 
“ pure and entirely white Q ). Snch a 


colt was the one which the officer who was ia 
the writer’s eye was accustomed to ride on. 

— see on I.xv.1.7. It means properly the 
stack-ground, where in the autumn the produce 
of the fields was stored, used in the spring and 
summer as a vegetable garden ; so that hero 
“ K' ® ““’T oi grain in 

the first stages of its growth, but of the yonng 
growth of grass and vegetables. is to 

tether by the foot m ^ m 

fasten by a string attached to the neck or 
breast JL T*- The detaining the 

colt for a morning was bat a small matter, but 
it shows how the writer longed to have its master 
always with him. f»A: ‘this man,’ — the 
officer who was bent on retiring from public 
life. The piece was made after he had consum- 
mated his purpose ; but every stanza is complete 
in itself, and must be translated in the present 

O' 

‘hereon.’ Wang Tin-che gives to alone 

this meaning in many passages. as 

in I.vii.V. 2, though the idea of sauntering 
about is not so prominent as that of being at 
one’i 
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2 Let the brilliant white colt 

Feed on the bean sprouts of my vegetable garden. 
Tether it by the foot, tie it by the collar, 

To prolong this evening. 

So may its owner of whom I think 
Be here, an admired guest ! 


3 If [you with] the brilliant white colt 
Would brightly come to me. 

You should be a duke, you should be a marquis, 
Enjoying yourself without end. 

Be on your guard against idly wandering ; 

Deal vigorously with your thoughts of retirement. 

4 The brilliant white colt 

Is there in that empty valley, 

With a bundle of fresh grass. 

Its owner is like a gem. 

Do not make the news of you rare as gold and gems, — 
Indulging your purpose to abandon me. 


St. a. ‘the learee of pulse, or beans.’ 

It ie eynonymoua with In the last stanza. 

St.a. L.3 requires that we undersUnd 1L1,2, 
not of the colt, hut of its master. (pe) 
•brighUy,’ — as if, where such a man cam^ he 
brightened every thing. here the parti- 

cle; but not in 1.6. L.3 expresses the ralue 
which the writer set upon his friend, and what 
honours he would confer upon him, if he had 
only the power, as the reward of his merit. 

jfe ‘iJle ease;’ but not in a 

bad fcoat. ‘ do not go to excess,’ 


‘gnard against and this meaning goes on to 
in the next line, —■ ‘ strire against.’ 

St. 4. The officer here appears with his pur- 
pose carried into effect,— liying in retiitwncnt j 
but the writer stUl hopes that he will retain 
some connection with himself. 
as verba « • news (;jf 
The rhymes are— in st. 1, "0, cat. 

2:in2,^, ^ cat.6, t.8: in 8, 

cats, tl: in 4, 

*•*5^. i\^\cat7, tl. 
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1 Yellow bird, yellow bird, 

Do not settle on the broussonetias. 

Do not eat my paddy. 

The people of tms country 
Are not willing to treat me well. 

1 will return, I will go back, 

Back to my country and kin. 

2 Yellow bird, yellow bird, 

Do not settle on the mulberry trees. 

Do not eat my maize. 

The people of this country . % v 

Will not let me come to an understanding with them. 

I will return, I will go back, 

Back to my brethren. 


3 Yellow bird, yellow bird. 
Do not settle on the oaks, 

Ode 3. Metaphorical. Son* otocbb, ttho 
Had withdbawn to amothbb (TAXB, rlKBS HIS 
hipkctatiohs of thb pboflb thbhs disaffoiht- 

AHD PBOPOSB8 TO BBTOTIN TO IH* BOTAL 

coMAiK. This piece is said in the Preface to hare 
Been in condemnation of king Seuen, bat there is 
nothing in it which should make us connect it in 
with his reign. The Tiew of Mimu and 
Ln ing, who find in it the caae of a wife put 
away by her husband, and proposing m con- 
^tteace to return to her own family, is too 


rd to be dwelt on. Neith« Yen Ts-tm 
i'ang-be editors have a word to wy in M 
ur. And Choo U not l"*®'*^* 
the piece to some one ai^ng the people. 

speaker in it has ‘a clan must 

I been some high officer. 

1 3 in all the stt. These lines w 
i^!Uay some, 

treat the speaker well; but Tra Trtn^ 
rred that to yellow Mrd, to object of men s 
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Do not eat my grand millet. 
The people of this country 
I cannot dwell with. 

I will return, I will go back, 
Back to my uncles. 


IV. Wo king k‘e yay. 


* »■ 


m ^ 

1 m n f, 

t=t utr. ^ 


^Mm 




mmMt 


1 I travelled through the country. 

Where the Fetid tree grew luxuriant. 
Because of our affinity by marriage, 

I went to reside with you. 

But you do not entertain me ; 

And I go back to ray country and clan. 


2 I travelled through the country. 
Gathering the sheep’s-foot. 

Because of our affinity by marriage, 
I came to lodge with you. 

But you do not entertain me, 

And I will return, I will go back. 



liUOR, VM Dl adapted for <ach an application. 
Mora likely ii Keanft'a riew, that by the bird 
the apeaker intenda bimaelf ; and I hare there- 


fore tnnalated the drat line in the aingnlar. ^ 
aa in iii. K.}. ai in I. x, VTII. 1. 


*to peek,’ 'to peck op grain with the bin.’ ^ 
—•a in the Shoo, IILLPt.u.18. — aa in 

i.*.vni.A ^ 


IJ.4-7. In ^ 

nsed aa a eerb. ‘ to treat well.’ Tlio correspond- 
ing line of at. '1=‘I cannot r.ime to an nnder- 
Mandhig nitfa.’ The people had not vuellujtnat 


to anderatand the ipeaker’a caae. ia the 

particle. 

The rbymea are— in at. 1, 
cat.3,t.3:m 2, ^ X- 

“ ^ cat.6, ta. 

Ode 4. Narra^ye. An omeu who 

LXFT THB BOTAL 1>0NAI1I, Ain> 80U0BT FO* 

paoTEcnow m a State whbrs hb hap at^i^" 

riKS BT MASRIAGB, KELATBS HIS ©ISAFrOUTT- 
MEST, AfTD THB UBWOBTHT CAUSB OF IT. 

I LI. 1, 2 in all the stt. intimate ihc 
• toe Filter endored after leading his own Stst®» 
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3 I travelled through the country, 

Gathering the pokeweed. 

\ ou do not think of our old affinity, 

And seek to please your new relative. 

If indeed you are not influenced by her riches, 

You still are so by the difference [between the new and the old]. 

V. Sze kan. 


s. iu.m T 

1 By the graceful sweep of these banks, 

With the southern hill, so calm in the distance, 

[Has the palace arisen], firm as the roots of a clump of bamboos, 
[With its roof] like the luxuriant head of a pine tree. 


% 

O’ the royal domain. — aa in I. u. V 

t*; ’ I. XT. I. 6. is perhaps the dock 
the common na me f or it is that which I hay* 
S ' cn Its leaves may be eaten 

m times of great scarcity. The Japanese figun 

"f tile ■ 


^ is that of the pokeweed, — the pAyto- 
i’VQ dKandra, the leaves of vrhich are sud to b« 

to United 

hi. 3 —^ in 2 . xhe party on whom th( 
nf u himself had married some membei 

IS family, perhaps a sister, thus forming ths 
»®Dit.y by marriage (.^ ||@). With him he 
ih^glit ni gygj jjg would find a permanent home 
' ^5 “tt then he would have been content with 
» temporary refuge in l iii. 

The in is no more than 

■Q’ an expletive particle, 
f "*■ ® i^onld appear that the re- 
tOacir. it®** contracted a new marriage, dis- 
g nis relative from her proper place. The 

' i> L 4 seems to imply that the new connection 
d been formed, and therefore I translate by 

m seek to please.’ ^ • * mate.’ ITie 

**' quoted in the Ana, XII. x., 


bat not so as to give any clear indication of 
their meaning. Choo thus expands them: — 
‘ Although it is not on account of her riches that 
you despise my pos'erty, it is yet because of 
her newness that you are different from what 

(SI ^ ^ i?D 

which is given in the 

Analects, ‘ though indeed.’ 

‘it just is.’ 

The rhymes are — in st. I, 
cat. 5, 1. 1 ; in 2, 3, t 8: 

in 3, cat l.'fcS. 

Ode 5. Narrative. On the completion of 

A PALACE; DESCRIPTION OP IT. AND GOOD WISHES 
FOR THE BUILDER AND HIS P08TEKITT. The old 
interpreters ail say that the builder wu king 
Seuen ; and accepting their view, a hich u in it- 
self not unlikely, though there is no evidence 
for it in the language of the piece, we must 
refer the time of the composition to the eari^ 
period of his reign. This and the next ode, it 
is said, follow several others condemnatory of 
Seuen. the compiler being unwilling to dismiss 
him from the under a cloud, for the servicei 
which he had rendered to the House of Chow 
were very great. The piece was ppobaWy mads 
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May the brothers [here] 

Be loving among themselves, 

And have no scheiiiings against one another! 


2 Having entered into the inheritance of bis ancestors, 

He has built his chambers, five thousand cubits of walls, 

With their doors to the west and to the south. 

Here will he reside; here will he sit; 

Here will he laugh ; here will he talk. 

3 They bound the frames for the earth, exactly over one an- 

other ; 

l^oh-t'oh went on the pounding ; — 

Impervious [the walls] to wind and rain, 

Offering no cranny to bird or rat. 

A grand dwelling is it for our noble lord. 


for a festival on the completion and dedication 
of the palace; — as Cboo says, 

&t. l. The first four lines are descriptive of 
the situation and appearance of the palace as a 
whole. Even the critics of his school have 
abandoned the view of Maon who makes t'. 7 ri 
descriptive of the character of king Seuen. 

‘orderly,’ ‘graceful.’ "P’ 
— as in I.ix. VJLl. ‘The southern hill’ is the 
Chung-nan I. xL X., which rose right to the 
south of the western capital of Chow. Maou 

defines ^ ^ by jg, ‘deep and distant.’ 
L.3 is taken of the foundations of the palace 
like the roots of a clump of bamboos, not spread! 
Ing about, but going deep into the earth ; and 
L 4, of the upper portion of it. The last three 
lines are a prayer that it might be the abode of 

concord andjharmony. ^ is the particle; 

— 'to plan,’ ‘to scheme.' As Yen Ts'an 

s- “.-JB * A ® ft S i #. 


Stt. 2 and 8 describe mainly the process of 
the building, and more particularly of what we 
may call the chambers or private portions of it, 
which formed the residence of the king. 

1^, *to inherit/ *to continne in succession-* 
Neither Medbnrst nor Williams gives this 
meaning of the character; but it is found else- 
where in the She. ‘ » deceased mother/ is 

here used of female ancestors generally, and 
we need not refer it, as K^ang^shing does, to 
to Keang Yuen, the ancestress of the House of 

Chow, would be the proper order of 

the words, but the feminine term is put first 
because of the requirements of the rhyme. 

see on iii. VTL 2. like In H. I, 

2,=.‘here.’ Either or will admit the 
meaning of ‘to sit,’ which Ihave given to the 
latter. In st. 3, ^ ‘ to bind,’ with 

reference to the boards forming the framea into 
which the earth and lime, which were to be 
beaten together so aa to form the wails, were 

poured. ^ ii descriptive of the frames 
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4 Like a man on tip-toe, in reverent expectation ; 

Like an arrow, flying rapidly ; 

Like a bird which has changed its feathers ; 

Like a pheasant on flying wings ; 

Is the [hall] which our noble lord will ascend. 

5 Level and smooth is the court-yard, 

And lofty are the pillars around it. 

Pleasant is the exposure of the chamber to the light, 

And deep and wide are its recesses ; — 

Here will our noble lord repose. 

^ On the rush-mat below, and that of fine bamboos above it, 
Here may he repose in slumber ! 

May he sleep and awake. 


raised exactly one over another; ^ 
‘lie -loise of th^ pounding. in 11. 3, 4, 1 
‘ to be kept av 

■j ” ® ‘honourable and great:’— 

birr'l !' '‘6P‘ 

■ind rat; the place which our noble 

By S' we are to undera 

“it king. ^ •* 

^t- 4 is understood of the haU, or state pi 
" 1 , from which the private apartments o 

out 1 ^ cannot undertake to j 

‘he different parts or appeamnees ( 
■ell are intended by the separate lines. 
“’I'y be taken as=.^|J :_.lf y^u iike„ 

^ “on tip-toe, then his reverence (^S=i 
P^ared in it ; and so in the other lines. C< 
“^account of Confucius in AmuX.iiuS. 

•ard * **"’’^'*'8 n" tiptoe, but moving 

*1 rising^ on {„ ^|,g height of 

ence. the arrow in r<rpi</ fli 

»«'ne straight. as in the Sho 


a pheasant, with reference to its 
variegated plumage. 

St. 6 is here the open court, in front of 
the sleeping apartments, described as 
Bs 1 ^ , ■ level and smixith. 


scribes the pillars round it as ‘higb, large, and 
straight.’ Ll.3,4 describe the chambers, where 
they looked out on the light Ip). 

where they were dark on each side of the door 
inthemc^^). plea- 
sant,’ ‘lightsome.’ 10, 0 ^ 

‘ deep and wide-like.’ 

In St. 6 we have the king sleeping and dream- 
ing. is a mat woven of rushes, over which 

is laid one of fine bamboo work C^). 73r 
-‘andso(^-^;^|^) ; ’ bnt from this 
point the snthor expresses his wishes; — the 
critics say, his prayers. The first it a 
noun,«»‘betl-<!luunber;’ the second a verb, ‘to 
sleep.’ 'rhe critics say that mutt here be 


yOh. IT. 


39 
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[Saying] ‘Divine for me my dreams. 

What dreams are lucky? 

They have been of bears and grisly bears ; 

They have been of cobras and [other] serpents.’ 

7 The chief diviner will divine them. 

The bears and grisly bears 

Are the auspicious intimations of sons. 

The cobras and [other] serpents 

Are the auspicious intimations of daughters. 

8 Sons shall be born to him : — 

They will be put to sleep on couches ; 

They will be clothed in robes ; 

They wdll have sceptres to play with ; 

Their cry will be loud. 

*1 hey will be [hereafter] resplendent M'ith red knee-covers, 
The [future] king, the princes of the land. 


understood of the kiiig^s diTining Ins dreams for 
himself ; but the stands in the way of sucli a 
Tiew. is ^aid tobe likeal>ear, but with long- 
er head, and higher, of immense strength 1 take 
with Yen T«-an to be i. 7. wliith \Vil- 
lienis says i» ‘ an adder, col)ra, or venomous ser- 
pent.’ Choo says it is -a serpent with a small 
neck, and large head, the body like a variegated 
ribbon, sometimes 7 or 8 cubits long.’ 

St. 7. is an officer of the department 

of the graud diviner ( ^ | ; perhaps 
that officer himself. 

Stt. 8,9 arc translated by Morrison in his die- 
tionary, under the chtiracter but not quite 
corrocUy. They show very clearly the different 
estimation in which hoys and girls were held in 
ancaent China, even as they are held at the prel 


sent day. is the initial particle. 

have all a passive, or ispinf sense. 
The is placed on a couch, — to do him 
honour ; the daughter on the ground, to show 

her meanness. * the lower garment^' must 

be taken for rob^ gen^^ally. The boj is to be 
arrayed in full .dress, while a swaddling cloth 

be sufficient for the girt 
is a piece of jade fashioned into the shape of a 
half-mace used in worshipping Spirits, 

and as a symbol of dignity. 'The boy gets one 
of these to play with, while the girt gets only 
a tile, the emblem of her future eniployineot, 
when, on a tile upon her knee, she wUl have to 
twist the threads of hemp. ’The cry Of thefwy 
is loud (P^ = 

LI. 6, 7 of St. 8 are descriptive of the sons 
w'hen they shall be grown up, and brfllhuit 
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Daughters shall be born to him: — 

They will be put to sleep on the ground; 

They will be clothed with wrappers; 

They will have tiles to play with. 

It will be. theirs neither to do wrong nor to do good. 
Qnly about the spirita and the food will they have to 
And to cause no sorrow to their parents. 


,Tj* 


think, 


VI. Woe 


yang. 


§ .SoW -f H W ffi 

fl 





BP 


' r ▼ ^ ^ ^ p •<« p 

1 Who can say that you have no sheep? 
There are three hundred in [each] herd-. 
A ho says that you have no cattle ? 

There are ninety, which are black-lipped, 
lour sheep come, 

Horned, but all agreeing. 



Jilt: 


1-m.m in the red apron of the king. 


" 1 ■ prince, of a State. ^ ^ is here a 

^^^KT.Ttion for a State or the kingdom ( Q M 
' ' J' Onp of the sons would 

Sl ue ‘’***®" be lords of 

‘’'®y ‘""*‘1 eall all the 
Very ,i|<r' , ••'their dominions their own. 
sit I 1 " ** * future of the daughters, as 

out in ,t.9. -good/ in 

(Tr, however, greatly 

‘Slie Is* **•«" ho translates 1.5 by 

b*' I'bt .lipnf either of evil or good.’ 'I'o 

OHW," ‘•’® •'bole duty of woman, 

tiaiivo ^ A, family to take the ini- 

tlii„„ ‘If “daughter do iio- 

‘® ®no«gb. Tliat 
‘I'*f*"gtu»hed for what is good, 
for ^ *" a«»piciou, thing to be desired 

'‘‘bich are **** duties of housewifery, 
"e «pre*«d in 16, and abe moat not 


occasion sorrow to her parents. 

‘sorrow,’ ‘grief.’ 

The rhymes are — in st. 1, -=p, }J[j, cal 14; 

3, 12. in 2, 

P’ 5- ‘ 2: in 3, 

cat. 5, 1 3 ; cat. 5, 1. 1 : in 4, 

^ ,, cal 1, 13; CHl 16, 1 1: in 

JE- 11: in 8. 

cal 7, II; cal6; 

cal 17: in 7, 

cal 10: in 8, Jj;^, *.: 

(prop, cat 16), 

». eat. 17. 

Ode 6. narrative. SurroasD to cficbbatu 

THB LABOEKEag AND CONDITION OF KINO SeOBH’S 
FLOCKS AND HERDS; WITH AN ADSPICB OF TUB 
FBOSFERirr OF THB KiNODOM. ’There Is nothing 
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Your cattle come, 

Flapping their ears. 

2 Some are descending among the mounds; 

Some are drinking at the pools; 

Some are lying down, some are moving about. 

Your herdsmen come, 

Bearing their rain-coats and bamboo-hats. 

Or carrying on their backs their provisions. 

In thirties are the creatures arranged according to their colour; 
For your victims there is abundant provision. 

3 Your herdsmen come. 

With their large faggots, and smaller branches, 

And with their prey of birds and beasts. 

Your sheep come. 

Vigorous and strong, 


in the lanffuagc to make us refer the piece to 
king Seuen; but it suits the enrly period of his 
reign well enough, and shows how under him 
prosperity was again revisiting all the depart- 
ments of the kingdom’s wealth. 

St. 1. It might have been said in some pre- 
vious reigns that the king had no flocks and 
herds;— it could not be said now. There were 
300 sheep in a flock, and we are left to suppose 
there were many such flocks. 'Uicre were SK) 
black-lipped ^ g 

lie, and we are left to suppose there were manv 
more that could be otlierwise descril)ed. L G 
de(<cril)es the sheep as not biitUng one another 
with their horns. The Shwoh-win defines tteiA- 

harmonious,’ is explained 

as in the translation, the motion of the ears being 
inrlicative of health. 

Ift “ ‘ ’ The first three 

lines sliow us the flocks left to foUow their own 


pleasure, moving about as their inclination 
prompted them, not driven about or thwarted 
by their keepers ; and herein was the aecret of 
their good condition. The next three introduce 
the herdsmen, at their ease as much as their 
charges. The rain cloak (^^), njade of bam- 
boo or palm leaves, and the hat made of splints 
*till meet us everywhere in China. n 

= ‘ to carry in the hand.’ 

iii. III. 2. 0 must suppose that here is a case 

the arrangement of the animals 
according to their colour. is a victim for 
sacrifice. This use of the sheep and cattle is 
specified merely as one of the various use* 
^hicli they served. 

St. 3. Here the herdsmen are mentioned first* 
They had leisure, through their wise manage* 
ment of their charge, to collect firewood for 
tiiemselres, and to snare or shoot lurds and ani* 
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None injured, no infection in the herd. 
At the wave of the [herdsman’s] arm, 
All come, all go up [into the fold]. 


4 Your herdsmen shall dream, — 

Of multitudes and then of fishes; 

Of the tortoise-and-serpent; and then of the falcon banners. 
The chief diviner will divine the dreams. 

How the multitudes dissolving into fishes. 

Betoken plentiful years; 

How the tortoise-and-serpent dissolving into the falcon banners. 
Betoken the increasing population of the kingdom. 


VII. Tseeh nan shan. 





^ \kM 



1 Lofty is that southern hill, 

With its masses of rocks ! 

Awe-inspiring are you, 0 [Grand-] master Yin, 
And the people all look to you! 


are distingnislicd, as in the 
trariblation. Yen Ts'an interprets L3 of the 
Work of the shepherds in dirldinjt the males 
wa females of their charge, and numbering 
them, but it stands in too close a connection 
*ith 1.2 to admit of such a riew. ‘ 

take,’ ‘ to bring.’ — ' females and males 

often used for ‘ birds, and beasts of 

oliJiae,’ L. 6. is defined by ‘ failure,' 
'loficiency.’ ‘injury;’ and by 

‘sickness of the iierd.’ Tiiis meaning is not 
ri''en in the dictionary. The wort! properly 
cans ‘ a monntaiii falling or slipping,’ and is 
*'ore applied to ‘ a flock going to min.’ 

denotes tlie whole arm. j^, — synony- 


mous with ‘all — hs in 

the translation. 

St. 4. Choo says he does not understand the 
interpretation of the dreams here given, but 
gives on other authority than his own that 

which I have followed. prec. 

ode. is taken of ‘multitudes’ of men, which 
gradually give way to swarms of fishes, 

'fhe chaoa (see i VIll. 2. 3) was used, it is said, 
to collect the people in tlie suburbs and the 
country; the y« (see I. iv. IX. 2), those in the 
more thickly inhabited parts ; so that the former 
dissolving into the latter gave the idea of in- 
creasing numbers. — ** **• 8 of last 

ode. ^ ****** 
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A fire burns in their grieving hearts; 

They do not dare to speak of you even in jest. 

The kingdom is verging to extinction; — 

How is-it that you do not consider the state of things? 


2 Lofty is that southern hill, 

And vigorously grows the vegetation on it! 
Awe-inspiring are you, O [Grand-] master Yin, 
But how is it that you are so unjust? 

Heaven is continually redoubling its afflictions; 
Deaths and dborder increase and multiply; 


The Thymes are — in st. 1, ^ cat. 13; 
3|5- 'M’ 7, t.3: in 2, 

Sft* 

12 , 1 1 . 

Ode 7. Allosire and narratiTe. A i.ameH' 

TATIOn OTEB TBB MISEBABI/E STATE OF THE 
KIECDOH, DENOUnciEO THE UtAOSTlCE AHD 
CAEEI.E8SSB88 OF THE OHAHD-MASTEB Tm AS 
TBB CAESE OF IT, AND BEAHIKG AI.SO TBB CON- 
DUCT OF THB KINO. ThU piece, and ail tliat 
follow to the end of the Part, are assigned, by 
the old interpretera, to the reign of king Yew 

BE-’ 780—770), though the eridence 
for such a fixing of their date is far from suf- 
ficient, excepting in regard to four or five of 
them. Tew was son to king Senen, but was 
worse than his father in the days of his decline, 
and resemHed him in none of the higher quali- 
ties which ennobled the earlier period of his 
reign. His comparatiTely short reign ended in 
bis Tiolent death, and immediately after there 
took place the remoral of the royal residence to 
the eastern capital, — the great event in the 
histosy of the Chow dynasty. 

8t. 1. The southern hill is the same as that 
in V. 1. •ffi describes its appearance as ‘lofty;’ 

and JH the app. of the masses of rocks 
on it. What that monntain, with its frown- 
ing rocks, was among other hills, that the 
grand-master Tin was among other men, in 

the estimation of the writer. was the 

dan name ofa gnat family in the royal domain, 
■emben of which, through successiTe reigns. 


were charged with the highest functions of the 
state. Keih-foo of iii.IH., was a Yin, and the 
minister, a^inst whom this ode is directed, wk 
probably his son or grandson. In stA he is 

called :k grand-master,’ and was thus 
one of ‘ the three huig,’ the highest ministers st 
the court of Chow ; — see the Shoo, V.xx. 3. We 
must believe, inde^, that he was the chief of 
the three, the chief administrator of the govt, 
at this time. — as in I.viilV, «1 al 

— ‘ the mind distressed, as if scorched by 
fire.’ The people dared not speak even in jest 
of the minister’s doings, but the writer does 
not hesitate freely to expose them, and even 
gives bis name in st.l0. ^ — ‘in 
end.’ ‘ to be cut down,’ •= ‘ to be ex- 

tingTiished/ We must take 1.7 as spcalting of 
what would be the issue of the state of things^ 


and ^ -=‘8ince.’ ^ ‘to sec,’ ‘to 

observe.’ L.8 is addrossed to the minister; 
and to the king, as Yen Ts'an interprets it. 

St. 2. Choo acknowledges that he does not 
nndpr«toTtit t *> A r>/t wvIaw ‘ra.'Vxt/.Vi T lift.7e 


followed, by is intended the vegetation 

on the hiU,-its ‘fruit U I ^ W 

t^).’ and in I. V. 1.1. The 

energy of nature appeared everywhere on the 
hill; there was no partiality in it, as in the ad- 
ministration of the minister. 

— see Wang Yin-che on .‘now,’ 

as in I. iii. XIII. i ; but not for the first timCi 


so that it~‘ still,’ ‘ ever,’ as in i. VL 8. 
‘to continue,’ ‘to redonble.’ 
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No words of satisfaction come from the people; 
And yet you do not correct nor bemoan yourself! 


3 The Grand-master Yin 

Is the foundation of our Chow, 

And the balance of the State is in his hands. 

He should be keeping together the four quarters [of the 
kingdom] ; 

He should be aiding the Son of Heaven, 

So as to pteserve the people from going astray. 

0 uii pitying great Heaven, 

It is not right he should reduce us all to such misery! 


4 Doing nothing himself personally, 
fhe people have no confidence in him 
By making no inquiry, and no trial of their services, 
He should not deal deceitfully with superior men. 


wckness, Xhe term ig tiged of epidemiog. 

0 ^ ^ t ‘ good words,’ words exprei 

DSisuddre 
uily to tlie minig ter, unmored by 

P'*''«iing trouWei. ^ j, here-^, ‘ h« 

means ‘to be painfnl;’ bnt 
though adopted by Yen Ts‘an, is 
Pl«ce. k’ang-ahing consti 
g , but he makes the coDcloding 
of the writer,-* Alas!’ 

3. — jjjjg jj 

* **** root,’ or * the fonndation,’ m« 
the fortunes of the House of Cl 
or rested on the minister Yin. ^ 

1 ’ or ‘that which makes eren.’ 


has also the ngnification of ‘a potter’s wheel j’ 
but ‘ balance ’ suits the connection better, 

‘to grasp,’ ‘to hold together.’ Bjfc” 
‘ to assist.’ ‘to pity.’ I hare 

followed Yen Ts‘sn in taking 1. 7 as an appeal 
to Heaven. Choo makes it=‘ unpitied by Hea- 
ven.’ Yen, however, seems to be wrong in his 
construction of the last line. He understands 
**•* minister, ‘our Grand-master,’ 
who, filling his office as he did, filled it to worse 
than no purpose ( j^ ). I cannot follow him 
here, ‘t® exhaust,’ 'to reduce to 

extremity,’ e®-|K,‘all.’ 

St. 4. The interpretation of this st. mainly 
depends on the meaning we attach to 1. 4. Choo 
takes ^ -y- there of the king (.^ ^); Yen 
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By dismissing them on the requirement of justice, 

]\lean men would not be endangering [the common weal]; 

And his mean relatives 

Would not be in offices of importance. 

5 Great Heaven, unjust, 

Is sending down these exhausting disorders. 

Great Heaven, unkind, 

Is sending down these great miseries. 

Let superior men come [into office], 

And that would bring rest to the people’s hearts. 

Let superior men do justly, 

And the animosities and angers would disappear. 

6 0 unpitying, great Heaven, 

There is no end to the disorder! 


T»‘an of suporior men, offle-ors wlio really deserved 
the name. Mauu agrees with Chuo as to the 
particular phrase; but his construct ion of the 
whole St. is ho]>elessly involved and obscure. 

Yen Ts'an appears to be right, ^ ^ stands 
in opposition to /jt ^ in 1. 6. The whole sL 
condemns the minister for his own idle occupa- 
tion of his office, and delegating his duties to 
his relatives, mean creatures, uoworthj of trust. 
Ia I describes the minister’s personal inattention 
to business are synonymous), and 

L2 iU natural consequence. LI. 3, + describe his 
neglect of good officers. and ^ must be 

closely allied in meaning; and ft ‘o employ 
in office,’— as in 1. 8. 


lA. 6, t) teu now he should dismiss his m 
employit. is the initial particle. ^ s 

‘ to be just,’ and g, — ‘ ‘o stop,’ ‘ to h 

tkNM with ‘ to endant 


LI. 7, 8 tell us who his employA were, and what 
would be the consequence of decisive dealing 
with them. — ‘fragmentary,’ ‘small- 

looking.’ ‘The father of a son-in-law is called 


; two sona-in-Iaw call each other ^ 

relatives by affinity.’ ‘thick,’ 

' substantial.’ ttftfc.- * to be emirfoyed in « 
substantial — roinunerstire’-'offlce.’ 

St. 5 ftr»t attributes the miafnrtunes of the 
kingduni to Hraven, and then shows how tlie 
employment of proper men would remedy them- 
‘just.’ ‘disorders.’ 

The dictionary c.xplains it by ‘litigations,’ 
‘wranghngs;’ but its meaning must be mote 
general ; corresponding to ^ inL 4 . Jg— 

‘to^meto.’ ^-^g^.‘torest.’ 

• to be far away.’ 

St. 6 L. 2. ... [ ‘ to stop,’ ‘ to end.’ 

^ ^ translation. 
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^^ith every month it continues to grow, 

So that the people have no repose. 

^ intoxicated with the grief of my heart. 
^ ho holds the ordering of the kingdom? 

^ ot attending himself to the government, 
i he issue is toil and pain to the peopled 


I yoke my four steeds, 

four steeds, long-necked, 
look to the four quarters [of the kingdom]; 
istress is everywhere; there is nowhere I can drive to. 

rampant, 

And I see your spears, 
gaiiiyou are pacified and friendly, 
s if you Were pledging one another. 

From great Heaven is the injustice, 
ry ^ 7*^*" ^**^8 has no repose. 

L et] he will not correct his heart, 
nd goes on to resent endeavours to rectify him. 


^ ^ are the particlea. L. 5. 

® The anavrer 

“ •>«»t tr» t*’ Yin.’ fijr" 

7 is t ' ’ pacification.’ 

^rder r>fey^?.^^P|'icalIy to set forth the 
^“Kdotn. Xhe Ihe States of the 

nter would fain go to some 


place of quiet, but no such place waa to bo 
found. Jjj^ — ‘theapp. of being drawn back, 

and amall,’— ‘ to be in diatreaa.’ — ‘ to drira 

awiftl}';’ here=‘ to go.’ 

St. 8 aeta forth the uncertain bamonr of the 
‘ creatarea,' to wboae miacondnct the troublea of 
the time were owing. and aynon/- 

moua, or nearly ao, — ‘to be piudfled,’ ‘to be 
pleaaed.’ 


VOl. IT, 


40 
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10 I, Kea-loo, have made this song, 

To lay bare the king’s disorders. 

If you would but change your heart, 

And nourish the myriad States! — 


VIII. Ching yueh. 



1 In the first month [of summer] the hoar-frost abounds, 
And my heart is wounded with sorrow. 

The false calumnies of the people 
Also wax greater and greater. 

I think how I stand alone, 

And the sorrow of my heart grows intense. 

Alas ! through my anxious cares, 

My hidden sorrow goes on to make me ilL 


S t. 9. Cho p gives an active meaning both to 
and — * Tin is nojast, as if Heaveo 
made him so, and therefore we read 

. ; and still he does not correct his 
heart, but resents the efforts oi the men who 


would rectify him?’ I agree with him in taking 
L 3 of the minister, and not, as Yen Ts‘an, of the 
king. 

St. 10. Here at last the king U open'y ad- 
dressed. The writer, in the conclusion, fear- 
lessly discloses his name, and intimate’s tliai 
there was one more guilty even than the guilty 
minister. A Kea-foo from the royal court is 
twice mentioneil in the Ch‘un Ts'ew, in the time 
of duke Hwan, as coming on messages to Loo. 
He would be a son or grandson of the writer of 
this ode. ■ to sing,' ‘a song,’ 

-''to examine to the utmost,’=^‘ to lay bare.’ 
§ft“ ‘to transform,' ‘to change.' 


The rhymes are-in st. k 
cat. 17: ins, gig, 


gi)j, cat.l6, t-l: in 4 , ^ cat.l2,kl; 
ft a. cat. 1, t.2: in 5^ 'jj^> 

pS[, oat.9j ^ Jg, eat. 15, tS; 

1 1 : in 6, /jr , 

, cat.Tl: in 7, (prop. cat. 13), 
ii. ; in 8, ^ ^ , cat. 3, t . 1 : in 9, ^ ^ 

IE, cat. 11 : in 10, |g, ^ cat 9. 

Ode. 8. Narrative, allusive and metaphorical. 

A IsAMSKTATION OVBR TUB MISBIUBB OF XBS 
KlNGI>OM ANB TUB BBIN OOMlNQ OJT IT, Ahh 
THROUGH THK KIHg’S BXPLOTKBlfT OF WORTH- 
I-B88 CRBA.TURR8, AND BIS UfDUIsOBIfOB OF HIS 

FAVouRiTB, Paou Sbb. The mention of Paou 
Sze in st. 8 determines the date of this composi- 
tion as belonging to the reign of king 
anIesSy indeed, we ought to translate thefeio the 
past tense, which is not likely. The piece is 
long, and, I confess, wearisome, not being suffi- 
ciently specific. ITiere is a good deal of diffi- 
culty, and consequently of difference among 
the critics, in the interpretation many passa- 
ges in it. 
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2 Ye parents who gave me birth ! 

Was it to make me suffer this pain ? 

[Why was this time] not before me ? 

Or [why was it] not after me ? 

Their good words are [only] from the month ; 
Their bad words are [only] from the mouth. 
The sorrow of my heart becomes greater, 

And because of this I incur contempt. 


3 My sorrowing heart is very sad ; 

I think of my unfortunate position. 

The innocent people 

Will all be reduced to servitude with me. 
Alas for us ! 

From whom shall I henceforth get support? 


8U. By lE^-1 the critics understand 
tte Cth month of Chow, or the 4th month of the 
ilea d_vn., — the 1st month, ue^ of summer, when 
e or masculine energy of nature was 
•npposed to have the field to itself. Hoar-frost 
ouiu only have been natural in the first month 
nil I either of Chow or Hea. Ying-tah 

4 i>tP8 a passage from Tso K‘ew-ming, under 

«>e 17th year of duke Ch'aou, where 7P ^ is 
B'ed as here. ^ ‘calumnious 

«Peeche».’ ‘great.’ is simply 

the charactersa>‘ chronic.’ 

‘^refuluess,’ ‘anxiety.’ Btaon defines both /[j^ 

*“‘1 ^ V ‘ to be sick Choo explains the 
former by 
his hole, 


‘hidden,’ ‘secret,’ — like a rat in 

St'*!)*’ hy men. 

sad Wrv., absurdly makes the kings Wftn 

and ^ the * parents ’ appealed to here, 
kin ™ean ‘ns,’ all the people of the 

^ter, in his sickness, appeals 
parents, and compliUns of his birtn in 


such a time of misery and wickedness. LI. 3, 4 
are expanded in the ‘ Complete Digest, • 7i 

earlier or later, but just at this time, is 
explained by ‘from ;’ but we^ust take it 

as if it were ‘in.’ ^ ‘weedy 

worde,’=evil words, words of slander. Li. 5, 6 
describe the character of the time, as devoid of 
all sincerity. Men’s words of praise or blame, 
were from the mouth only, not from the heart, 
j^, — ‘ waxes more and more.’ 

8t. 8. 1^. expresses the intensity of the 

grief. jj^= ‘ h"Ppin«* i’ M ^ 

‘not to be fortunate.’ In 1.6 we 

must take the term differently 

‘all together,’— himself and the innoce^^ple. 
g:#- ‘servant* snd slave*. 

and captives were anciently made such. 


Criminals 
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I see a crow which will rest, 
— But on whose house? 


4 Look into the middle of the forest; 

There are [only] large faggots and small branches in it. 
The people now amidst their perils 
Look to Heaven, all dark. 

But let its determination- be fixed. 

And there is none whom it will not overcome. 

There is the great God, — 

Does He hate any one ? 

5 If one say of a hill that it is low. 

There are its ridges, and its large masses. 

The false calumnies of the people, — 


it the fiaal particle. L. 6 i» -expanded — 

^ A fln ^ «« 

that is goTerned by and we may take 

aa the particle. LI. 7,8 are illustrative of 
the uncertainty of the writer’s condition in the 
future., a pregnant here:’— ‘I see 

a erow ; liere it rests.’ | 

St. 4. as in iii. III.6, ^ and 
as in VI. 3. 1'he meaning of 11. 1,2 is variously 
determined. Acc. to the view of the old inter- 
pre era, which I have followed, the forest, with 
only some faggots and twigs l- ft in it, is em- 
blematic of the ravages of oppressive govt in 
the court and kingdom. Choo gives quite a ’ 
difft. view. — ' In a forest you can easily distin- 
guish the large faggots from the small branch- 
es, while Heaven appears unable to diacriminate 
between the good and the had.’ 

intelligence.’ s:-». 

* to come to. LI. 5,6 are expaaded s* 


^ . It is only for a time that Heaven is in- 
different to the affairs of men. In L 7, instead 
of Heaven, we have the personal God, L 
‘ the Supreme Ruler.’ The account of those two 
names, ^ and , given by Ching E, and 

accepted by Choo and all subsequent writers, is 
absurd: — ‘ With reference to its form, we speak 
of heaven ; with reference to its lordship and 
r.le, .. .p.«, « God (J^ ^ ^ |g 

>Veare as good judges of what is meant by 
Heaven, as a name for the Supreme Power, as 
Ch‘ing was ; and however the use of it may 
be explained, it certainly carries our thoughts 
above and beyond the visible sky. In L 8 

particle. Wang Tin-che explains 
here by ^ <who is hated by Him?’ 

St. 5. H. 1,2 contain an instance of an as- 
•crtion the evidence of the absurdity of which 

is before everybody^ eyes. U to be con- 

strued, or rather not construed, aa a particle* 
Of the three usages assigned to it by Wang 
Yin-che, this U one (^, ^ ^ 
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'Q r» O V'f^ o " ^ o 

How is it that you do not repress them ? 

^ ou call those experienced ancients; 

’iou consult the diviner of dreams: 

They all say, ‘We are wise; 

But who can distinguish the male and female crow?’ 

We say of the heavens that they are high, 

But I dare not but stoop under them. 

We say of the earth that it is thick, 

But I dare not but walk daintily on it. 

For ray freely expressing myself thus, 

1 have reason, I have good ground. 

Alas for the men of this time! 

Why are they such cobras and efts? 

i-iook at that rugged and stony field; — 

Buxuriantly rises in it the springing grain I 
[But] Heaven moves and shakes me, 

As if it could not overcome me. 




The calamnies which were 


often. 

assertion in 1. 1 ; 
■Oust c, "repressed them. We 

g PP'JSe the question addressed to him. 

was blind, and led by the blind. 

‘old ministers.’ 


the 


name of the office. 


"fc n ."TT'. A-W-'*"’ 

Quftfif ^ ^ ^ impossible to answer the 

birds **** ‘I" other 

Sew, ‘you can generally 
feren •* female by some dif- 

*itli T colour, but you cannot do this 

I’*!*' of crows.’ 


St e. ‘to bend the body.’ 

‘to walk with short, careful steps.’ 
It might seem strange that the writer should say 
this of himself 

^ Speak loudly/) but he had ground for doing so 
in the conduct of the royal favourites. 

are explained by and ‘right ’ and 
‘ reason.’ >“ V. 5. WUliams says of 

*a kind of spotted lizard or eft, 

St. 7. 'hillside fields,* L rugged 

and stony, ^.—‘luxuriant, 4^—^^ 
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They sought me [at first] to be a pattern [to them], 
[Eagerly] as if they could not get me. 

[Now] they regard me with great animosity, 

And will not use my strength. 

8 My heart with its sorrow 

Feels as if it wei*e tied and bound by something. 

This government of the present time, — 

How oppressive it is ! 

The flames, when they are blazing, 

May still perhaps be extinguished ; 

But the majestic honoured capital of Chow 
Is being destroyed by Sze of Paou. 

9 This issue is ever my anxious thought. 

Moreover, you have the embarrassment of soaking rain. 
Your carriage is loaded, 

And if you throw away your wheel-aids, 


‘ STfiin, or grass, springing up 
straight.’ Such productive energy was there 
in the most unlikely places; how was it that all 


things seemed to be against the writer? 

‘ to move and shake.’ ‘ to 

overcome.’ 

LI. 5 — 8 speak of the treatment which the 
speaker had received at court, or from the king’s 
favourites, — prized at first, and then maltreated 
wd disowned. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ij, — as in the translation. %%- 
‘like so many enemies.’ as a verb, = 

‘to use the strength,’ sUndii.g for ability 
generally. 


St. 8 . LI. 1, 2.— comp. I. xiii. II. 3 , and xiv. 

‘this,’ is to 


be construed with — as in I. 

in. 2. LI. 5, 6, — comp, the Shoo. IV. viL Pt.i. l*-^- 
Shoo, V, xir, 21. The lady 
Sze of Paou was the favourite concubine of 
king Yew. For her sake he degraded his proper 
queen ; and his besotted attachment to her was 
the cause of his own death, Mul the greatest 
miseries to the kingdom. Her history is graphi- 
cally reUted in the ^|] g ^ . 

St. 9. In this stanza and the next, the kin^ 
introduced under the figure of a waggoner, and 
warning is addressed to him, — as if with a feel- 
ing of despair, I translate 1.1 after Yen Ts‘an, 
who gives for 0-'' 

‘ to be in distress from.’ , — as in I. 

IV. 4. in I.3=~‘is loaded,’ and at the end 
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Yoar load will be overturned, 

And you will be crying, ‘O sir, help me!’ 


10 If you do not throw away your wheel-aids, 

Which give assistance to the spokes; 

And if you constantly look after the driver, 

^ ou will not overturn your load. 

And in the end will get over the most difficult places ; 
hut you have not thought of this. 


^1 Tho fish are in the pond, 

hut they cannot enjoy themselves. 

Although they dive to the bottom. 

They are very clearly seen. 

My sorrowing heart is deeply pained, 

Vv hen I think of the oppression in the kingdom. 

^2 Tliey have their good spirits. 

And their fine viands along with them. 


IiIt h ^ translated sini- 

appear to have been 
•tie wheels fr 1 occMion, to prevent 


St. 10 . may taken a* in tke transla- 

itV* 

tion, or as— ffl;, ‘don’t.’ M 

_ uA. 


on occasion^ ^ 

•» heave the ^ 1 .' “r applied to the spokes be of use to.’ SS.— »» >" “• 1^' 

•"•i Med “f » ■’"t- l»oth Williams ^ 


‘"‘i Medimrst r l»oth Williams u ^ iBSb 

'"niier^nr! ‘''em erroneously, the J®. ‘to get through, or over. ^ 

'"•,’ and the ‘’’f oheek* of a ‘very,’ ‘exceedingly.’ u « i, ■ „ 

'•died In •. the poles of a cart, at- gt. 11. The proper place for the fish is in 

•sken “"d »l“eh may be the river or lake. In the clear pond '• eannot 

“*'.n 0# .ocea.ionally ’ i... .u escape being taken. This is supposed to illus- 

ft'* ui "^ ing state of things. 

**KK''n« w °'n * •'t* ‘•‘•tress the geen.’ The two are mere particles. 

"‘"aKlit «. "‘•‘•'■ess any one who, he St 12 The first four lines describe the 

’ ••elp him. wealth and jolUty of the unworthy favourites of 
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They assemble their neighbours, 

And their relatives are full of their praise. 
When I think of my solitariness, 

My sorrowing heart is full of distress. 


13 Mean-like, those have their houses ; 

Abjects, they will have their emoluments. 

But the people now have no maintenance. 

For Heaven is pounding them with its calamities, 
The rich may get through, 

But alas for the helpless and solitary ! 


IX. Shih yiiek che keaou. 


rfc 0 ^ ^ 

1 At the conjunction [of the sun and moon] in the tenth month, 
On the first day oi the moon, which was sin-maou, 

The sun was eclipsed, 


the court ; the last two, the writer’s distress in 
thinkiag of the existing disorder, and the com- 
ing ruin. ‘ tho8e,’= . those 

creatures,’ Both j'p and are defined by 
■ to nssemble.’ — a8inIV.].2. 


is explained in the diet., with reference to 
this passage, by ‘ to be familiar with and keep 
about.’ Yen Ts‘an quotes Wang Gan-shih’s ac- 
count of the terra, — ‘ to proclaim another’s 
praises.’ .j|§f to be pained.’ 


St. 13. ^ ‘sraaU-like;’ | 

1® ‘ mean-like.’ Both epithe 

belong to the ’favourites, who are the objects < 
the writer’s detestation throughout. 

‘will,’ i-s., wiU always. 

meat,’ ‘support.’ L..5, — Ominous calamities ai 

pounding them.’ ‘may.’ wil 


reference to this passage, is explained in the dic- 
tionary by but we must make a distinction 
between the two terms. See Mencius, I. Ft. ii. V. 3. 
Tbe rhymes are — in sL 1, 

^,cat.l0:in2,^,,^. P, p,]g., 

f$ . . cat. 4, t. 2 ; in 3, cat. 

^h3: in4, cat.6: in 5, 

1^’ •’ '*• = ^ 

cat. 16, t.3: in 7, 

Mlj’ cat. 1, t.3: in 8, 3^ (prop. cat. 

M’ ^ “*^15, t.3: in 9, |f> 

cat. 5, t. 2 : in 10 , cat. 1, t. 3 : 

in 11, ';g, H and ^of 12, cat. 

2 : in 12, ^ (prop. cat. 12X cat 13 : 

“ ^3’ M- nat.3, t.3. 
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IS 


1 ») ft « 

A.g m. 


B. ffoM 

^ ^ ^ 




/i thing of very evil omen. 

1 .len the moon became small, 

And now the sun became small, 
hhinceforth the lower people 
'Viil be in a very deplorable case. 

2 fhe sun and moon announce evil, 

Xot keeping to their proper paths. 

through the kingdom there is no [proper] government, 
t'ecause the good are not employed. 

A or the moon to be eclipsed 

i = but an ordinary matter. 

j ' o\v that the sun has been eclipsed, — 

How bad it is! 


Ki'er bv Dahektatios op aw oi 

Iebker'-r, * prodigikb, celestial as 
Heryo ' the buiw op Ciioe 

The im v'’* CAUSES OF THESE AW 

MipritV Vx''"’' »*««• the chie 

nos to detebhjkj 

enm. '■ * “* * “rt*!** dEte for th 

of this ode, and determine it i 

Chiif • 

tioiL » b ^ *• Twified, by calcuU 

tbrerv on Aug. 29, B. C. 77J 

This V, 11 "•onth assigned to it in the text 
•Othmontli '^ 'v'*’ ySw’M reign. Th 

«"■ Hea, cVm ‘ cniendar ; and no 

*®?oe*tion the may Icail u 

— KR ’ ***0 sun wss enten by some 
*®'' Antunin^ nientioned in the ‘Sprii 

^ »«7. 


thin 


‘^'•‘iditionofgl X Jl"* *' 

hav the eciipto wai tut 

*Hch there can be no diapn 


L,4. g|l=^, ‘bsd,’eviL‘ Tlie:^andthe 

must both be disregarded as mere ex- 
pletives. LI. 5, 6. The critics all interpret 
these lines, ss if they compi eased in brief space 
what ia said in 11. o — 8 of the next stanza ; 
but I cannot find all that meaning in them. 
Katlier, the writer is referring in 1.5 to eclip- 
ses of the moon which had occurred, so that 

itfc* equivalent to 

‘then’ and ‘now.’ In 11.7 8 we have the in- 
ference of his superstition, confirmed, no doubt, 
by the state of things existing around him. 

St. 2. LI. 1, 2 are the judgment of supersti- 
tion. Eclipses happen because the sun and 
moon keep tlieir proper paths ; and they do not 
portend evil. LI. 3, 4. *° “*1 

the feudal States as well as to the ‘middle State 
itself, or the characters may, as is more likely, 
indicate the royal State only. IntheTso-chuen, 
under the 7th year of duke CIraou, we read, 
‘ By the disregard of government in the SUte, 
and not employing the good, you 
yourself reproof from the irreguUnties of the 
sun and moon.’ in L 6, » only. L. 8. 

‘ In what not good?’— is., it is bad in every way. 


TOl. IV. 


41 
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3 Gmndl}'^ flashes the lightning of the thunder; — 
There is s want of rest, a want of good. 

The streams al! bubble up and overflow. 

The crags on the hill-tops fall down. 

High banks become valleys; 

Deep valleys become hills. 

Alas for the men of this time! 

How does [the king] not stop these things? 


4 Hwang-foo is the president; 

Fan is the minister of instruction; 

Kea-pih is the [chief] administrator; 

Chung-yun is the chief cook; 

Tsow is the recorder of the interior; 

K‘wei is master of the horse; 

Yu is captain of the guards; 

And the beautiful wife blazes, now in possession of her place. 


St. 8. Not only were there eclipses portend- 
int'eril; earth, as well ag liearen, had itsToices 
of aalmuaitiun. Ihe disaatroog occurrences re- 
lated here. howeTcr, need not all be referred to 
the yegu- of the eclipse. As a matter of history, 
the streams of the King, the Wei, and the Loli, 
BTC reported to hare become dry in the 8d year 
of T8«, when sundry lanUslipe also took pisce. 
rs*-yei. — ‘the app. of fire;’ here, of lightning 
flashing. ‘U‘ under.’ ‘to bub- 

ble up, as boiling water, or a spring.’ — 
• to leap up, as a liurae here—^^, ‘ to mount.’ 

Uj • wi-top.’ 

•lofty,’ ‘rocky peaka.’ We mnst suppose that 
the subject of the Sth line is the king, and to 
t«>»n also, or to him and bis minirters 

^ the ^ in t 7; but I pre- 


fer taking ^ generally. — •» in st I o* 

the last ode. . . , 

St. 4. The writer here names the principsi 
ministers and faTonrites of the king, to yhoiu 
he attributed the misgovemment and mi^i®* 
of the kingdom, referring also to Paou Sie. 

The critics all say that My- 

yfc “* '*** designarions of the partie* 
intended, and tlie |^. |||{, and 
clan names. The in is simply 

our ‘ Mr.’ There is nothing in the characters 
‘higli noble and officer,’ to deteroiin* 
the nature of the ofiBce held Hwi^-l®?’ 
But he was evidently the leading miniater m 

the govt., and was profaaUy one of the 
equal rank with the Grand-master Tin of o^l« 
Vll., sharing with him the general adi n i ni sU*' 
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5 Thi ^ Hwang-foo 

^Vl; not acknowledge that he is acting out of season. 

But why does he call us to action, 

V' rihout coining and consulting with us? 

Htr lias removed our walls and roofs, 

And our fields are all either a marsh or a moor. 

Ho says, ‘I am not injuring you; 

Ttie laws require that thus it should be?’ 

6 H’ ang-foo is very wise; 

He has built a great city for himself in Heang. 

A three men as his ministers, 

AL <jf them indeed of great wealth. 

1 ,,! not bring himself to leave a single minister, 

’> n.) might guard our king. 

the time when this ode and when we should be attending to our hue- 

- ^ f^ = if,‘tonK,ve,>*toc.n 

to moTe.’ m o ‘ to come to.’ To iUus- 
trate U. 3—6, Keang Ping-chang refers to the 
addresses of Pwan-kang to the people when he 
wished to tanore his capital to another site; — 
gee the Shoo. IV. Tit roust here be used 

for 'roofs.’ ‘ all.’ The fields would 

be either laid under water (}> or covCTed 
with useless regetation (^^)> according to 

their situation. *jj^— ‘ to injure.’ L 8 
means that the rules of propriety and^rt 
quired that the masses of the people should ^ 
whatever might thus be required of them by 
their superiors. 

St. A asin VIII.6. Tliere is irony in 

the term. H6ang was a district of the ^al 
domain,— in xhe present dis. of Mftiig 
dep. Hwae-kHug, Ho-nan. This bad been 
signed to Hwang-foo. and here he was estahlirii- 


the Shoo. V. 7. — ‘pro- 

for the table;’ ^ i ^-chief 
cook.' S, th 'w 

g n on the Shoo, V. x. 13. ^ 

»ould ^ '' ' * ^ *'*■■ ®’ though the office 

em hare to be more important than in 

is, Tf" .^>~-»ee on the Shoo, V. 
'» the ®“> ’"'^o raised 


ot queen In Yew’s 6th 
in her 


JI:R:6r ' ^ 

supreme influeiu^ 


year. 


She 


St. the 


writer identifies himself 


for 

Utro'.,,, 

^-'ano f "Were oblig^ to follow 

3 in I.Tii.IV.2. 

' *■ f. *®y ***** *t is not the 

IT"’^ “''t of *o*“*owledge that he is 

railing ns to remove 
We have not been consulted, 


** him4it 'A’ "1® cannot suppose tliat he 

"•fi down Jhose whose houses were 
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He [also] selected those wlio had chariots and horses, 
To go and reside in Heang. 


7 I have exerted myself to discharge my service, 

And do not dare to make a report of my toils. 

Without crime or offense of any kind, 

Slanderous mouths are loud against me, 

[But] the calamities of the lower people 

Do not come down from Heaven. 

A multitude of [fair] words, and hatred behind the back, — 
The earnest, strong pursuit of this is from men. 

8 Distant far is my village, 

And my dissatisfaction is great. 

In other quarters there is ease, 

And I dwell here alone and sorrowful. 

Every body is going into retirement. 




la* ‘ great city.’ — ‘t 
dircctora of affairs,’ = ^ . three m 

ters,’ Comp. ^ ^ i„ ,he Shoo, V.x 

XX. 21. As a noble within the royal doniaii 
was only entitled to have two such ministers 
be had appointed three as in one of the fe 
States. And his ministers were all wet 
men, ‘ of many accnmulations ( ^ 

- ‘truly.’ the particle 

meeting. ‘ to do a thing against th 

clination.’ as in VIII.o, meanin, 

tniflUter of experience.’ 
as in the translation. The possessors 

also wealthy pe 
like the three mimsters. Hwang-foo was 


dently providing for himself, against the troOj 
bles which were coming on, without any loys* 
regard for the king. 

In stt. 7,8, the writer returns to his 
ticular case, and affirms his purpose to abide s 

his post. ^ — as in I.iii.X. 1. ® 

is to be understood of tlie writer’s service to 
the king, and not, as Choo takes it, to Hwang- 
foo. To make a report of his toils would secw 


i claiming merit for himself. 


-as 


* 1 ^ , ‘ behind the hack, hatred,’ prea ns an ide* 
of what must mean, but it is difficoH 

to get it out of the characters, i* defined 


ns J|^ 0^1 ‘collected speeches,’ ». », conversa- 
tion ; is • a babble of words like a flowio? 
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And I alone dare not seek rest. 

'fhe ordinances of Heaven are inexplicable, 

But I will not dare to follow my friends and leave my post. 


X. Yu woo ching. 



JEW 




JTtC 


1 Great and wide Heaven, 

How is it you have contracted your kindness, 

Sending down death and famine, 

Destroying all through the kingdom ? 

c*t. 1, t.^: in 6, |r) 

cat. 10: in 7, 

1 1 : in 8, 


first business,’ as in Ijc.l, and ‘t 

‘ to contend.’ The critics all coi 


str' tri.’ The two together express the idea of 
muiv talk with one, and the other two charac- 
ters ; " the line show that the talk meant is 
incr'‘ flstteipr. Both Morrison and Medhurst, 
lipt.; give the meaning of the whole line to 
the I lat two characters. Equally difficult are 

^ means ‘to make anything one’s 

‘to be 
connect 

them with the preceding line, as if they re- 
«urr;;.j the statement there, and affirmed It 
strongly, choo gives for them ^ 

‘doing this with all the strength.’ 
ftie substance of st.8 is that the writer will 
not have his post of duty. Choo takes 11. 1,2 
ss meaning, — ‘All the kingdom is in trouble 
SI ". Jistrew, but I am specially sorry for the 
oxtr. ine distress of my dwelling-place.’ The 
■^^ning 1 have given seems much preferable. 

'to be ill and distressed;’ here=‘to be 

dissatisfied, 

* to have enough 
sn j to spare.’ Choo explains by ‘fair,’ 
Jon. A more applicable meaning of the term 
'* ‘pervious.’ = ‘impervious,’ 

inexplicable.’ The critics unite in praising 
the generosity of the term ‘ friends,' in 1.8. 
Ilie rhymes are— in st. 1. cat. 3, 

!:!’ iSi- cat- 15. 1. 1 : in 2. ^ „ 

cat 10 ; in 3, * , cat. 12, 

* ?’ 1^’ ® 5 “ *’ ifc’ 

(prop, cat 16), cat 1, t. 2 
b H „ j|^, a., 1 2: in 6, a^, ^ 


', cat. 2 ; % A’ 

, cat. 1, t 2 ; cat 

, cat 12, t3. 


Ode 10. Narrative. A gboom of the cham- 
bers MOOBSS OVBB THE 3USERABI.E STATE OF 
THE alEGDOM, THE tSCORRlGIBLE COURSE OF 
THE KISG, AND THE RETIREMENT FROM OFFICB 
AND BESPONSIBU.1TT OF MANY, WBII.E HE ALONE 
HOLDS TO HIS POST. There is evidently some 
mistake in the title and summary of this piece 
as given in the Little Preface, of which I have 
seen no satisfactory explanation. It is no use 
discussing a matter in itselt unimportant, and 
on which no satisfactory conclusion can be 
arrived at Nor is it clear that the ode belongs 
to the time of king Yew. Lew Kin and many 
others assign it to the jieriod after his death, 
when the capital was transferred to Loh. On the 
whole, however, I prefer to adhere to the more 

common view. . 

St 1. The writer, in the trouble of his mind, 
appeals to Heaven, as if he would charge on it 
the misery of the, kingdom, thereby express^^ 
more strongly the extent of that misery. 

and are synonyms, meaning ‘vast,’ 
‘great and wide.' S®®* 

define it by or ‘to prolong.’ ‘to be 

constant’ ‘kindness.’ ^ ^ 

gctber=‘ famine.’ The former cliaracter denotes 
a failure of the crop of grain; the latter, ot 
vegetables. ^ A appropriate 

to the heavens in autumn, as if they then look- 
ed down with compassion on the decay ol vege- 
table life. angry terror..’ D6 
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Compassionate Heaven, arrayed in terrors, 

How is it you exercise no forethought, no care? 
Let alone the ci'iininals: — 

They have suffered for their offences; 

But those who have no crime 

Are indiscriminately involved in ruin. 


2 The honoured House of Chow is [nearly] extinguished, 

And there is no means of stopping or settling [the troubles]. 
The Heads of the officers have left their places. 

And no one knows my toil. 

The three high ministers, and [other] great officers. 

Are unwilling [to attend to their duties] early and late. 

The lords of the various States, 

Are unwilling [to appear at court] morning and evening. 

If indeed he would turn to good, 

But on the contrary he proceeds to [greater] evil. 


i» spoken, acc. to Yen Ts'au and others, of th( 
king. It is directed against him, but we musi 
ooostme it with the preceding line. 

‘to set a8ide,’=‘not to speak of.’ ikr-'U 
Ue prostrate P, ‘to lie prostrate witl 
crime;’ ie., ‘to acknowledge it,’ or ‘to suffer foi 
if 3g^‘.s to.’ ^ » (5g or • to fal 
or sink down.’ ‘together.’ 

"“^0 1^’ * together involTec 

In min.’ all round.’ 0^.‘sc 

as to be all round,’ make an adverb.=‘ iudis- 
criminatelj/ 

StS. In Vin.8 we have ^ ^ for ‘the 
honoured capital of Chow,’ and ^ here 
may ^Te the same meaning, which, i^dLd, ie 
the new o< Ch‘ing. The view adopted by Choo, 


that the phrase means ‘all the States having 
the surname of the Choo family’ cannot be .id- 
mitted, for they were numerous and strong. 
Evidently, the writer is contemplating the 
possibility ar.d probability of a change in the 
dynasty. — ‘ has been extinguistied ; 

but this is, probably, a vivid expressi on f or 
what the writer saw to be in progress. 

‘to settle.’ ‘chief,’ ‘head and 

IF* are ‘ the heads of the different offi- 

cial departments 

— they had left the capital, and resided the 
where. ‘toil.’ — see on 

6. 'The phra.se is here taken to denote the 
three kung ( — i tlie highest ministers 

about the court; and ^ may be siinpid “ 
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C How b it, O great Heaven, 

That he will i^ot hearken to the justest words ? 
He is like a man going [astray], 

[Who knows] not where he will proceed to. 

All ye officers, j • 

Let each of you reverently attend to his duties. 
How do ye not stand in awe of one another? 
Ye do not stand in awe of Heaven. 


4 War has done its work, but he withdraws not [from evil]; 
Famine has done its work, but he goes not on [to goo J, 
So that I, a [mere] groom of the chambers, 

Am full of grief and in pain daily. 

All ye officers, . _ 

Ye are unwilling to declare [the truth to himj. 

When you hear a question, you [simply] answer i , 

And when slander touches you, you withdraw. 


of them, or may indicate the chief® of 
great departmenU of the goTt. Id- 7, 8 
arp illustrated by the fact that the Iobs of the 
capital and the death of Yew were at last owing 
to the refusal of the princes to conae to his aid. 

had once been deceiTed by the cry of 
‘ and when the wolf really came, they re- 
t^iamed in their own States, thinking the alarm 
'* 88 false. LI. 9, 10 express the folly and mad- 
Desa of the king’s conduct. Choo expands L 9 

^ i PJ5: rfif It 

would that it could be laid,— the king has 
cliangcd, and is behaTing well.’ 

"gf , ‘words in accordance with law.’ 

‘ to come to.’ L. 5 refers to the officers 


, the prec. st., who had left their posts, 

g ‘rcrerence yoor persons,’ the mean- 

g being as in the translation. 

St. 4. ‘weapons,’ i. e, war. The 

eaning of ^ iM.’ ^ ^ is illustrated hy 

passage in the Yih, under the diagram ^ 
here it is said, ‘ a rain pushes against a fe^ 

id can neither go backwards nor forwards.’ 

•familiar;’ ^ 

■^Mt,’ one who waited upon the king m hU 
rivacy. -jg the app. of sorrow.' ^ 
^ distress’ 

K) announce,’ i here, the truth. , 

words that you hear,’ i-e., any question pro- 
funded by the king. 
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5 Alas that [right words] cannot be spoken, 
Which come not from the tongue [only]! 

The speakers of them are sure to sulFer. 

Well is it for the words that can be spoken ! 
The artful speech flows like a stream, 

And the speakers dwell at ease in prosperity. 


6 It ma^ be said about taking office. 

That It is full of hazard and peril. 

By [advice] that he says cannot be followed. 

You offend against the Son of Heaven. 

By advice that he says will be followed. 

You excite the resentment of your friends. 

7 I say to you, ‘Remove to the royal capital,’ 

And ye say that you have not got houses there. 
Painful are my inmost thoughts, and I weep blood; — 
Every word 1 speak makes me hated; 

But when you formerly left to reside elsewhere. 

Who was it that made houses for you? 


St. 5. The lamentation in 1. 1, and the felici- 
tation in 1.4, are not in the first place for the 
respective speakers, but for the state of the 
times, which would only listen to speech of a 
certain kind. I take 1. 2, with Keang. as de- 
scriptive of the words which the king would not 
bear, as from the heart and not from the mouth 

St. 6 further shows the difficulty of being in 
office at such a time. It is all to be taken aa 


from the writer, and I must reject the eonstme- 
tion of Soo, Choo and others, who expand U. 1.* 
thus, — ‘People all say, “Go and lake 
but they do not know how perilous such a 
tiling is.’ We saw reason, on Book I. of Part I-i 

to reject the explanation of by .^4*‘ J* 

cannot be translated here. must be nearly 

synonymous with it to be referred 

to the king. 1-6 ^ ^ ^ 

the transUlion. 
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St. ?. 1 ne writer here eppeala to all o0icera 
of wort '. « ho had withdrawn frwn the capital, 
urges tl... to resume their dutiea, and shows 
the in<, v.tency of the reason th^ alleged for 
not i'A: c *o. U. 3,t express the writwc's strug- 
gles ana i' itermination sit all risks to speak ont 
his min^ jjjg, in vni. 1. 

:s the translation. In 1.6, 
is not,— -ho followed yon?* but ‘by the aid 

of who_ r 
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pie angry terrors of Compassionate Heaven 
^xtend through this lower world; 

crooked and bad; 

VV hen will he stop [in bis course] ? 

Counsds which are good be will not follow. 

And those which are not good he employs. 

When I look at his counsels and plans ^ 

1 am greatly pained. ^ ’ 


Title of the Book.— yj, MZff.r. 

$•> Oocade of Seaou Min ; Book V 
of I’art II.’ 

Title of Ode I._yj, .The Little Min.’ 
The question srisea why (hi« with . 
pieces that follow, and the thi'rd niece hi th° 
next B.Kik, should all have iho e nthed ‘L tle^ 

evils dwelt on in it were small i„ — „ e the 
with those enlarged on in tl,c two cdes thiT'*®" 
cede. Much more likely ’AZ .Zltr 
^ Ch-eh that the -little’ was adonUd 1'*'" °^ 
tingiush these piece, from othetl ?n u.e 
I-art. We hare there the ^ and the ^ 

If we had also in it two other pieces, into 
the titles of which there also entered ^ and 
we could have no hesitation ir, adopting 

hc^ i:‘r;rh""‘ 

Confucius did not ^d:;^ ^i 


Here his explanation halts; but we may accept 
It nererlheless, and ‘The Little or Minor Min’ 
18 equiralent to ‘The Min of the Minor Ya.’ 

Ode 1. Narrative. A Ulmektatiuk ovbk 

If TV -AHD IKCAFACITT OF THB 

Pwsxf * and of bis coun 8 ei.ix>bs. The 

— 1 fclera the piece to tbe time of king Tew ; 

nr ** *® Make US either adopt 

or reject this view. 

■ ^ B ** *** ^ Prcc- ode. Choo 

gives to here the meaning of ‘deep and dia- 

l" Drefer*^**!,^^'"® **“* **** *«»t“nin sky. 

P , towever, to retain the meaning of 

compassionate.’ S{r= :|fc, • to difftme.' The 

the'anefr'nf^H'* calamities conaeqaent on 

the anger of Heaven were everywh^ experi- 
enced L. 3 is to be understood of the king. ^ 

counsel ; ‘ the counsel developed in a 

^ ‘perverse and bad.’ 

M b® translaterl, but we may aay itw- 

Ht" ^ 'top.’ J15-2 

to be pained,’ ‘ in distress.’ ^ ' 
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Now they agree, and now they defame one another; — 
The case is greatly to be deplored. 

If a counsel be good, 

They all are found opposing it. 

If a counsel be bad, 

They all are found according with it. 

When I look at such counsels and plans, 

What will they come to ? 


3 Our tortoises are wearied out. 

And will not tell us anything about the plans. 

The counsellors are very manj^. 

But on that account nothing is accomplished. 

The speakers fill the court. 

But who dares to take any responsibility on himself? 

We are as if we consulted [about a journey] without taking a 
step in advance, 

And therefore did not get on on the road. 


St. 2 is interpreted of ‘ the Dienn men,’ — the 
counsellors of the king. Maon makes 
I to mean ‘ to harass one’s superiors,’ and 
_ ‘ to hare no tbonght of one’s superiors.’ 

took both expressions together a8 = 
‘ the app. of not being good.’ 
I hare foUowed the meanings assigned to them 
y Choo, who was preceded in them by Lew 
Heang and Ts'aou Sny-chnng ( ^ ). 

‘all,’ For the last line, the ‘ Com- 
Mg..,. jjj ^ 


St. 3. The tortoise-shell was consulted so 
irreverently, that no response could any longer 

be got from it. 

‘tell whether a plan were lucky or 
unlucky.’ In 11. 4, 8. ^ ^ ^there- 
fore.’ ‘to be accomplished,’ ‘to 

succeed ;’ — no plan could be agreed on. The 

meaning of 11.3 and 5 is the same. *=■ 

t is the 


^ ‘the speakers.’ _ 

open court below the hall of consultation , 
‘blame;’ here = responsibility of failure.’ No 
one dared to say, ‘1 will be responsible for this 
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4 Alas ! our formers of plans 

Do not take the ancients for their pattern, 

And do not regulate them by great principles. 

They only hearken to shallow words, 

And quarrel about shallow words. 

They are like one taking counsel with wayfarers about build- 
ing a house, 

W hich will consequently never come to completion. 


Although the kingdom be unsettled, 

Th^e are some who are wise, and others who are not. 
Mthough the people may not be numerous, 
borne have perspicacity, some have counsel, 

Some have gravity, and some have orderliness. 

ut we are going on like the stream flowing from aspring, 
And will sink together in a common ruin. 


A 11 . 7, 8 after Choc 

ThU w preferaWe to the construc- 
tion propo^ by Ten Ts'an ‘ If a man wishes 
to traTel, he must ask those who hare travel!^ 
the road. If he consult with men who have 
tiUTeil^ It, t IS reasonable he should learn no 
thing a^ut It.- This he iUus, rates by Tsa^ 
ing. ‘About ploughing ask the labourer about 
^ring^the -aid ^ ^ ^ 

*■ ^ -like ^ in i^st, ,t.,= 

AH , * former people ’«»an- 

cient worthiea. •. p.,. 


tem here, *to tale for a puttern.’ Inl.3,^|g 
is explained by • leaaon,’— plant that are 

based on deep principles, -=» ‘that 
»hich is reguUrj|— what does not admit of de- 
Tiation. :g", ‘near words,’ ■- shallow 

speeches. ^ it,, counsel at 
the way-side,’ a with way-farers. 
l^*«le*^’ forward,’ as inst. t of 

St. 5. Bad as things were, they might be re- 
medied, if the king would only take the advice 

of those who were competent. [ }- — ‘ to 

he settled.’ it explained by 

■ many ’ The people are spoken of as few, he- 
use they had been mnch dispersed by the 
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6 They dare not without weapons attack a tiger; 
They dare not without a boat cross the Ho. 
They know one thing, 

But they only know that one. 

We should be apprehensive and careful, 

As if we were on the brink of a deep gulf, 

As if we were treading on thin ice. 


II. Seaou yuan. 



M.m V a 5^.# ft 

, » . >■ »£=e- -<f>. -at< 

Ao^ 





1 Small is the cooing dove, 

But it flies aloft up to heaven. 

My heart is wounded with sorrow. 

And I think of our forefathers. 

When the dawn is breaking, and I cannot sleep, 

The thoughts in my breast are of our parents. 

— — 

Jj^, otlliinS. 

^ (prop, cat. 5), ^ *> *6-, 1. 1 ; 

16 , t-S: in 6 , ^RT’ '(ffi*’ ^ “‘■®' 


preTailing trouble*. XI. 4, 6, — t he Shoo, 
V.iv. 6, where we hare for XI. 6, 7 

must be taken interrogatiTely, or we may drop 
the * in translating. 

St. 6. IJ. 1—4 are descriptiTC of the king’s 
counsellor* who had sense enough for 
thing*, but could not, or would not, apprehena 

others of more importance. '*** 

ttUack empty-handed,’ — without weapons; 

cross empty-handed,’ — without 
a boat. ^.j|^,‘theother,’— any other. XL 
S-— 7 are adTice tendered by the writer to tite 

ting, to be afraid 

•= ** cautions.’ — ‘ to approach 

to.’ 

The rhymes are — in st. 1, -|[^, |fi.> cat. 6, 

^ i ® 

cat 16, tl: in 3, Jg, ^ (Ptop, cat. 


Ode 2. Allnsire and narratiye. Soitn or- 

Ficam IN A TIMK OF PI80KD*» AND MlSOOt^- 
MBHT, toons on hie BBOTHBBS ™B DUT7 of 
MADiTAWtNO TBBIB OWN ▼I*"** ;i?" 
smtino thb obbatbst caution. The 
says the piece was directed against king le*^ 
2d K and his schcol, cn^oum 

toca^out this yiew. are obb^d to resort to 
‘ fhisreUng’ in ezplair.ing the difft. 
may haVbeen composed in Yew’s reign: but 
tbwe is no indication of any poluical object m it. 
St.l. = ‘-mall-looking.’ Choo 

ssys the iew here is the pan iftc 
pigeon; hut the opinion of Maou, who mAes it 
tbl «ime as the doye in Xv-lV. 3. u p^em^ 
Maou also is the more correct in hu defimtion 
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2 Men who are grave and wise, ♦VAmRclves; 

Though they drink, are mild and masters of 
But those who are benighted and ignorant 
Are devoted to drink, and more so daily. 

Be careful, each of you, of your 

What Heaven confers, [when once lost], is not g 

3 In the midst of the plain there is pulse, 

And the common people gather it. 

The mulberry insect has young ones, 

And the sphex carries them aivay. 

Teach and train your sons, 

And they will become good as you are. 

4 Look at the wagtail, 

Flying, and at the same time twittering. 

My days are advancing; 

of by ‘ high.’ It is descriptive of the I been the good 

flight of t'ac dove. That suih a lofty flight | *" 4 *[r^^®**”®**®*^**™ ?>*“* 

should be accompliFbed by so small a creature 1 I,™ ii beM o® I"® 

seems to be the consideration winch led to tlie fh tbkt of iM“ung 

mention of it , — as an instance of what may be I ^object of the sUnza, , ■ 

attained by cffoit. under- | 6®®^ tr«in>® • ^ 

atoorl of the speaker s ancestors, who liad been. I is here taken to be C?. i * larg® ^ 

r^n, ay suppose, worthy officers of. their kings, 3^ ^ „„ tj,e goTOtal idea, but by * 

W when the light is issuing.’ “ popular error. The mtng-hr>g is as® 

— insect eenerally found on the niulbepy trw, 

A -‘'be two individuals,’ must mean tlm gj^here The to-fe i» the »phe» ^ 

speaker s parents. ta^ wasp, which carries away the yo » 

St 2 is simply n.irrative. Drunkenness mast riting^ling into its hole, where, »t » 1* 

have been a vice of the time, ^ iSft I y""”.! VR after 


‘grave.’ Q •overcome them- 




after 


c> . ,, 

Choo and Yen T6*an take 
. Ch'ing, and 1.6 = ‘And by mCTns^ °But v*® 
u.se moderation in is go^ make them like yourselves. 

Si — ‘detoicd to.’ 1 must take here as elsewltere, nicrey 

1 ^ ^ .. yi*i_‘to 


selves.' Such nn n could 
their drinking. . . J 

^ ~ e' ‘ incr.'asincly,’ ‘more and j initial particle, 
more.’ 

rejuat-tl.’ 

*'» ft veil.’ • w)int Ilffl 
or apytnot« ' V-I,- 

n«ay have ! are what it 


• good.’ 


Oil’ 1 


become as.’ 
St. 4. 


‘to see.’ 


5? 


........ -wiia! lUavcn gives i ^ .« e?he bird 

. . • ■ ’ '*'e writir had in Ins mind 1 in i.lV. 3. The energy and activity 01 > ^ 

11 by uo means clter. Possible, it o.-.o n„„„ , 1 ,.. . ..i.ne. in Ous sUn**- 
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Your months are going on. 

Rising early and going to sleep late, 

Do not disgrace those who gave you birth. 

5 The greenbeaks come and go. 

Pecking up grain about the stack-yard. 

Alas for the distressed and the solitary, 
Deemed fit inmates for the prisons! 

With a handful of grain I go out and divine, 
How I may be able to become good. 

6 We must be mild, and humble, 

As it we were perched on trees. 

We must be anxious aud careful. 

As if we were on the brink of a valley. 

We must be apprehensive and cautious. 

As if we were treading upon thin ice. 


^ both — tr- ‘ to go,’ * to proceed.’ 

‘you. ^ = it com- 

bines vith the words f<dlowing it to heighten 
their descriptive power, = JS, ‘ to dis- 
grace.' 


^ ‘to be in distress;' — Han Ting read ^ 
nearly all ‘ solitarv. friendless people.’ 



and are synonymous, signifying ‘a prison,’ 
the former term being appropriate to places of 
confinement in the country ; the latter, to those 


8 , 55 ^ 

, — as in I. xi. VL Acc. to Choo, 
the vulgar name of the tang-hoo is ^ 

•"hich I have adopted in the translation. An- 
^wr name for it, which all the critics allow, is 

Sb’ •* ‘gteaae-thief,’ from its fondness for 
ad fatty matters. The MU is slightly hooked, 
t is evidently one of the detttirostre$. Flesh is 
^id to belts natural food, and not grain, but if 
“ bcrc represented ae pecking up grain ; — with 
^ference to the struggle for life in consequence 
of the prevailing Dutgovempient. 

‘aa about.’ 


about the court. Ilan Ting read which 
does not help us in determining the meMing. 
The classes meutioned should have been o'njectt 
of kindly care to the government, whereas it 

deemed them fit for its prisons. L. 6 re- 

fers to a custom on whic'n we have not much 
information,— that of spreading some flnMy 
ground rice on the ground, in connection with 
divination, as an offering to the spirits. Tim 
use of plain grain here may be an indication of 

the writer's poverty. • un or ^0’- 

‘ from what,' ‘ how.’ . n v.. 

St.6. The three couplets here must all be 
translated iu the same way,— imperauvely. 
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With flapping wings the crows 
Come back, flying all in a flock. 

Other people all are happy, 

full of misery. 

What IS my oflFence against Heaven? 

W hat IS my crime ? 

My heart is sad ; — 

What is to be done ? 

The way to Chow should be level and easy, 
Kut It IS all overgrown with rank grass. 

My heart is wounded with sorrow 


‘ Complete Digest ’ and Ten TsSui are wrone 
taking the fim aa indicative,— ‘MUd and 
humble men are,’ &c ^ „ .be humble 

tha°t‘thn^ ** times required 

?uct M very careful of th^ con- 

The rhymes are-in ,t I, 1 

i’ ^ 'iBI’ *= « «. ^ (im>p. 

cat 

k *■ '■ ■ 

h. ^’Cat.3,t3:in6,7j^,;gl*, 
cate. 

WHICH IHB KING Wag LED *WAT 

««- The queen of king“yetr:i.\Vriii^“S^ 

theStateof Shin and their TIT::”; 

been decUred heir to the 
"hen Tew became enamoured of 


Paon Sze, the queen waa d^raded and E-k‘ew 
bamshed to Shin, while it was annonnced that 
a child by the favourite should be the king’s 
successor; and in reference to these events it is 
supposed tlut E-k‘ew made this piece. Choo 
says that it is clearly the composition of a 
oanuhed son, but that it doea not follow that 
TL * E-k‘ew, or any son <rf king Tew. 

A he Preface assigns it not to E-k’ew himself, 
but to his tutor;— which is altogether gratui- 
tous. — See the remarks of Ifoudus «i its char- 
acter, in his Work#, VJL, Ft. U., IIL 

by Uaon by ‘ to '>« 
pleased.’ Choo treats it aa if it had at the 
side, and makes it~*the app. of flapping wings-' 
T« or jiK-sxs (some nmintain that the two char- 
^^**^8«ther are the name of the bird comp. 

WT ^ V.) is a spedet of crow, smaller 
than the common, and white in the beUy. 

»» descriptive of the birds ‘flying in a flock, 
^e Slight of the crows, aU t<^her, suggests to 
the pnnce his own condition, sditary and driven 
from court. The old school of critics And a 
?*l“»'on in what they allege to be s 
‘ «“not disgmge Its food to 

leed Its young;— so the prince was cut oiT from 
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And I think till I feel as if pounded [all over]. 

I lie down undressed, and sigh continually ; 

Through my grief I am growing old. 

My heart is sad ; — 

It puts me in pain like a headache. 

3 Even the mulberry trees and the tsze 
Must be regarded with reverence : 

But no one is to be looked up to like a father; 

No one is to be depended on like a mother. 

Have I not a connection with the hairs [of my father] ? 
Pid I not dwell in the womb [of my mother] ? 

0 Heaven who gave me birth ! 

How was it at such an inauspicious time? 

4 Luxuriant grow those willows, 

And the cicadas [on them] go humy-himy. 

'Deep looks the pool. 


parental faTonr I ^,_here, ‘ to be proiperon* 

w happy.’ both expletives. 

— *• I- *“*• IV. ‘a'*®" 

fl!!****^' • disorder of the times the road to 

capital was now little frequented. On this 

'icw of U. 2, St 1 is narrative. — ‘ to think 

*orrowfuIly ‘ no beat,' — as in a morr 
^ * To sleep without undressing is called 

a sleep is but ‘ borrowed.’ •= 

‘ thereby 3^—^, ‘ to be ill * L. 8 does 
I'ct end (he stanza happily, — in our yiew. 

see on I. iv. VI. Tlie mulberry 
^*e and this were both planted about the farm- 


steadings, and therefore they arc introduced 
liere. I'hey carried the tlioughts bsek to the 
fatherorgrnndfather.or themoieremoteancestor 
who first planted them, and so a feeling of 
reverenceattached tothemselves. L. 3. — ' There 
is no one to be looked up to if it be not a father.’ 
‘to be connected with;’ 

‘to pass into,’ ‘to be in.’ Maou refers 1. 6 to 
the (alhcr, and 6 to the mother; and Ch‘ing 
expanded the two : — “ Did I alone not get the life 
resident in my father’s skin P Did I alone not 

dwell in my mother's womb?' M is said, both 
by Maou aud Choo, to be equivalent to 
‘time.’ But it means ‘lucky time,' ‘a star;’ 
and the indicates that it had been an 

unlucky star. K^ng observes that this 8th 
line shows they bad iu those times the science 
of astrology. 


rot,, ir. 


43 
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And abundantly grow the rushes and reeds [about itl 
IBut] I am like a boat adrift,— 
here it will go you know not. 

My heart is sad ; — 

I ha\e not leisure to lie down [even] undressed. 

5 The stag is running away, 

But his legs move slowly. 

The pheasant crows in the mornin/r 
beeking his mate. ® 

I am like a ruined tree, 

Strip by psease of all ’its branches. 

My heart is sad ; 

How is it that no one knows me ? 

6 Look at the hare seeking protection 

the load there is a dead man • 
borne one will bury him. ’ 

‘Inxuriant.' 


St. 4. 


18 mere- 


ly the final particle aa al«n • 

V vit.K, as also, probably, in st. 1 

Hg, - « m I. XT. L 4. 

•ound made by the insects. 4^ 

Ft "K ^ss, but 1 suspect the 
genuineness of the ^ -n- i. • 

interferes with 

the cwsnral panse in the line 


ini. XT. 1.3, v’ “ 


on,. 

St. 5.^ 


“ «>e expletive, as in.stt. 1, 4. Yfr 
^ i. descriptive of the deer, ‘moving .lowlr 

the Shoo. 1 V.U. 1 . It.ke|^„ 


I not seeing theapplicabilityof its more 
frequent meaning of ‘still.’ These creatures do 
not like to be alone, wbereaa the prince was a 
solitary fugitive. I do not understand whf 
Yen T8‘an should think that the king is spoken 
of in this St. E.8,— ‘How is it that no one 
knows it?’ i.e., all the circumstances of my case. 

St. 6. Here the king is spoken of, and he is 
c^led^^. Neither the name nor the ap- 
plication ofit is strange in general usage; but it 
seems to us strange here, — to have a son speaking 
thus of his father. 

a hare throwing itself on men for protec- 
tion, that ia, when pursued and exhausted. 

will be beforehand with it,’ i.a,»aveit,or 
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[But] such is the heart of our sovereign, 
That there is nothing he cannot bear to do. 
My heart is sad, 

So that ihy tears are falling down. 


7 Our sovereign believes slanders, 

As readily as he joins in the pledge cup. 

Our sovereign is unkind, 

And does not leisurely examine into things. 

The tree-fellers follow the lean of the tree; 

The faggot-cleavers follow the direction of the grain; 
[But] he lets alone the guilty, 

And imputes guilt to me. 


8 There is nothing higher than a mountain; 

There is nothing deeper than a [great] spring. 
Our sovereign should not lightly utter his words. 


it to escape. to inter.’ |3|.- 

M in last St. This putt the verbs in the present- 
complete tense; bat it is more conson.ant to 
cor idiom to translate them in the future, 

‘ holds his heart,’ — keeps it in such a 
®<ate. See Men. ILPt-i. VI., on the 
c can only transUte the in L 6. The 
there and in L8 give and * 

neuter or passive force, 

St. 7. Choo explains by ‘to return.’ 
^hen a ^lest is pledged by the host in a 
nnp, he must pledge him in return, ^ 

Z’~' “ t* »o®e one were pledging him.’ 

‘slowly;’ — when the slanders came to 
ears, if he would only deliberately examine 


them, he would be sure to find out their false- 
hood. LL 6, 6. The meaning of ;|i|^ ie acknow- 
ledged, — ‘to split wood in the direction of the 
grain,* which can be done with conipatwtire 
ease. On the analogy of this, I explain 
which the critics say means ‘ to support at the 
top/ so that, when the tree is cut through at 
the bottom, it may not faU upon the tellen. 
This definition is made, however, to suit the 
supposed exi^ncy of the passage. The firat 
meaning of the term in the diet, is ‘to draw 
sidewise.’ -0^ in 1.8 U explained by ‘to 
add to,’ ‘ to impute.’ 

St. 8. The first four lines seem to be in allu- 
sion to the exalted and unapproachable digni^ 
of the torereign, who yet might be wrou^t 
upon by designing moi, and if he were no* 
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Lest an ear be laid close to the wall. 

Do not approach my dam; 

Do not remove my basket. 

My person is rejected; — 

Of what use is it to care for what may come after? 


IV. Keaou yen. 
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1 0 vast and distant Heaven, 

Who art called our parent, 

That Avithout crime or offence, 

1 should suffer from disorders thus great ! 

The terrors of great Heaven are excessive, 

But indeed I have committed no crime. 

fThe terrors of] great Heaven are very excessive. 

But indeed 1 have committed no offence. 



careful of his words, would fall a prey to evil- 
minded (lauderous people. Ch‘ing explains 
by ‘ to use,’ but he understands = 
of the words of slanderers, whereas I must take 
it of the king’s own words. LI. 5 — 8 occur in 
I. Ui. X. 3. The writer here must have been 
fiuniliar with that ode, and these lines suited 
both his circumstances and purpose. 

The rhymes are— in st. 1, cat. 16, 

H*’ 

ca‘-3, t.2: in 3, J^j-, 

# • ' X’ 1. ‘ 2 = in Jg, 

^,e.t.l5,t3:in6,>^,«| . (prop, cat 15), 
cat 16 , 

g, cat. 13: in 7. «U. 3, 1 2; ^ 

cat- 17: in 8, =, j:a,cat 14; 

cat4, t 2 . 


Ode 4. Narrative and allusive, with perhaps 
a metaphorical element here and there. Som* 

OKB, BDFFERIHO FBOM THB KIHO THROUGH 
BLANDER, APPEALS TO HitAVEK, DWELLS ON THE 
NATURE AND EVIL OP SLANDER, AND EXPRESSES 
BIS DETESTATION OF AND CONTEMPT FOR THE 

SLANDERERS. The Subject of this suits the reigo 
of king Le well enough ; but there is nothing in 
it to enable us positively to refer it, as the 
Preface does, to that time. 

St 1 conveys here the ideas of 

‘distant and vast.’ fl is the particle, as in 
I. vii. X. 1, and often ; 0 might alao be left 
untranslated ‘great. ’ So, both Choo 

and Maou; who also explain both and 
l>y ‘ excessive.’ g, M 

‘really.’ must be understood 

in 1. 7. 
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2 Disorder then comes to the birth, 

When the first untruth is received. 

Its further increase 

Is from our sovereign’s believing the slanderers. 
If he were to be angry [with them], 

The disorder would probably quickly be abated ; 
If he were to show his joy [in the good], 

The disorder would probably quickly cease. 

3 Our sovereign makes frequent covenants. 

And the disorders are thereby increased. 

He believes the scoundrels, 

And the disorders thereby grow into oppression. 
Their words are veiy sweet, 

And the disorders thereby advance. 

They do not discharge their duties, 

But only create distress to the king. 

^ Very grand is the ancestral temple; — 

A true sovereign made it. 

— ‘ what is erroneoua,’ ‘ what over- 
«tcps right.’ j, thg gfjt inainuation 

of Blander. ‘ to admit,’ ‘ to re- 

is to be understood of the hiug. 

^ and antithetical ; — the one 

directed against the slanderers, the other 
towards the good assailed by them. 

’^th rapidity.’ 

St. 3. ^ L 1 shows the weakness of the king. 

8 Buspidons arose between him Bmd princes of 
tos, he would make a oovenant with them as 


if they were his equals. By ‘thieves,’ 
‘robbers,’ we are to understand the slanderers; 
as the king gave credit to them, he was led on to 

acts of violent oppression. a****! 

food ;’ here— ‘keep entering,’ ‘advance.’ 
In 1.7, ‘t® discharge one’s service.’ 

the terms being inverted for 
the sake of the rhymes. is the final par- 
ticle. 3!|5, — as in 1. 1. 

St.4. ^ ^ ‘great-looking.’ 

‘The front part of an ancestral temple ia called 
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Wisely arranged are the great plans; — 
Sages determined them. 

What other men have in their minds, 

I can measure by reflection. 

Swiftly runs the crafty hare, 

But it is caught by the hound. 

5 Trees of soft wood, easily wrought, 

Are planted by wise men. 

The words of way-farers that come and go 

Can be discriminated by the mind. 

Their easy and grand words 
[^nly] issue from their mouths. 

Their ^ful w-ords, like organ-tongues. 
Show how unblushing are their faces. 

^ ; the bMk part, the apartmeDte behind, 
leading off from the largo one in front, ’ 

Ting-tah obaerre* that we are to nnderstSd 
terma here the temple aa a whole 

^^“d^^are 
oorrelAtire ezpressioos, and hence 


moat be nnderrtood otherwiae than i^he^ 

■ •- 

ducted. ‘to determine. 


'.w The writer 

•eraa to adduce theae two thinea a, • 
wt«lom beyond hi, reach; buUt “^00^,0 
with the achemea of other men. By A 
he intenda the alanderer,. On H 5 g STitA 
I. Pt. LVH. 9. ft „ *ir . “■ ; ’ 

tv hare i« The craf- 

5rl;ra’i.d‘igSrS?u" o* the 


^t- 5 . ^ ‘soft-looking.’ 

The trees intended are supposed to be useful, 
— those which supply good timber and are 
easUy wrought. ^ still does not refer to 
the king; but it has a lighter meaning than in 
the last stanza, ‘the 

words of people walking on the road.’ 

to distinguish.* These two things seem 
to be adduced by the writer by way of appeal 
to cbe king. — He could understand them; how 
then did he allow himself to be led away by the 
slanderers? Hi. 5 — g sp^ak of two classes of 
their speeches, whose true character it would 
not be difficult to determine. 

’easy,’ ‘natural-like.’ L. 8,— ‘ thickness 
of the face,* » shamelessness, incapability of 
blushing. 
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6 Who are they ? 

They [are like men who] dwell on the banks of the river ; 
A nd they have neither strength nor courage, 

While yet they rear the steps of disorder ! 

With legs ulcerated and swollen, 

What courage can you have? 

You form plans great and many, 

But your followers about you are few. 


V. Ho jin sze.. 


piA m.m » 

1 What man was that ? 

His mind is full of dangerous devices. 
Why did he approach my dam, 
Without entering my gate? 


A 


In St. 6 the writer speaks out his mind round- 
V about the enemies of himself and the common 
expressing his contempt for them. Choo 
observes that in L 1, he mast have some par- 
ticular persons in view, whom he does not deign 
to mention name. 


is the final particle. 
* the maigin or brink of a 


^ in used for 

«ream.’ ‘strength.’ 

M I- 1. 1, 2. People, Uring in damp, low, manbr 
places are generally aalloir and feeble; and are 
moreover liable to the unsightly disease in 1-6- 

‘the leg-bone nlcered;’ 

‘ swollen legs and feet.’ •JIf'— ‘ great.' 

^erents with whom yon associate and dwelL 
^ ‘ few and what,’— a contemptuous ex- 

pression. 

The thymes are— in st. 1, B.. 
p,cat.B,t.l;j^, p,eat. 16, t.l:in2, jg, 
cat. 8, t 1 ; «^, cat. 6, t. 2; g.’ 

“t- 1, t.2; in 3, ffl ,, -M, cat. 10; 


cat. 2; -y*. -^,cat.8;^, J|5,cat.9^4, 

li s. “‘t-’ WJ’ 

fi:..P,j?,oat.4:in6,_ 
cat. 16, t. l(soTwan. Koo-she, 

W- 

Ode 5. NarratiTe. Some »obi.b snWBBrNO 

BROM SLASDBB, ARP BC8J>BCTI»0 ’I®;!:* ^ 
BLAKPSBBa ■^‘tS AS OLP rBIEBD, ISTIMATBS THB 
OEOtncPS OB HIS StlSPlClOil, ASP EAMBET8 HIS 
CA8B, WBn.B HE WODLP WEECOHE THE MST^A- 
rioI^OB THEIR BORHEK REEATIOES. 

face assigns this piece to a duke of Soo^ho 

bad been slandered by a duke oCF»^- 

can be oo doubt there was a State 

the royal, domain, corresponding to the pres. 

dis. of Wun dep. Hwae-Vmg, Ho-nan, 

the lords of which, of 

hichest positions at court, with the tiUe o 
andtbere was probably a state of JPeou. 
We^have no records, however, “7 1 *1^ 

illustrate or conarra the statement of the Pre- 

1. L.1 is hardly a qnestion, 

man, so and so.’ The writer does not care to 
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Of whom is he a follower? 

I venture to say, — of Paou. 



% MB 
AS# 

^ ^ ? 

)lii, 


2 Those two follow each other in their goings ; — 
Which of them wrought me this calamity? 

Why came he to my dam, 

Without entering to condole with me? 

Our former relations were different from the present, 
When he will have nothing to do with me. 


3 What man was it? 

Why came he to the path inside my gate ? 
I heard his voice. 

But did not see his person. 

He is not ashamed before men ; 

He does not stand in awe of Heaven. 


shav that he knew hia suroaoie and name. 

the final particle. •danger- 

ous.’ LI. 3, 4 give the reason for suspecting 
the man, who had occasion to come near the 
writer, but shunned his immediate presence. 

inl.5,= ^,asiniv.VIlL 4. There is more diffi- 
culty with the in 1.6, Wang Yin-che' 

approves the view of Maou, who sajrs that 
*= and gives for the two lines. — 

are to me as perplexing aa -y— . l 
must take as equivalent to 

an acknowledged ending of a sentence, which 
we can hardly translate, but which takes some- 


thing from the positiTe character of what i» 
said. 

St. 2 The ‘ two men ’ are the abowe follower 
of Paou, and Paou himself. The latter was the 
real offender, but the writer ehrinka from di- 
rectly saying so. in L 6 is best taken »> 
the initial particle, and left untranslated. 

not QODslder me tolerable/— a person to bave 
anything to do with. 

St. 3. wax the name of the path leading 
from the gate to the foot of the ball or recep- 
tion-room. Tlie person here cornea nearer to 
the writer than in at. 1, and yet still avoids 
j him, awakening a correspoudiugly greater in- 
dignation. 
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What man was it ? 

He is like a violent wind. 


Why came he not from the north ?. 

Or why not from the south ? 

Why did he approach ray dam, 

Doing nothing but perturb rav mind ? 


5 You go along slowly, 

And yet you have not leisure to stop ! 

You go tdong rapidly, 

And yet you have leisure to grease your wheels I 
If-you would come to me but once I — 

Why am I kept in a state of expectation ? 


® If on your return you entered my house, 
My heart would be relieved. 

When on your return you do not enter it, 
It is hard to understand your deniaL 
If you would come to me but once. 

It would set me at rest. 


HJit.-«»inLjdiiIV.2. IJ.8.4 
**!**•* the tmcertaintj' of the pcreon'e move- 
®®"t», chancteriatac of • riaodwer.* jj^ (ehe) 

St. 5. Tlie writer here espoee* the faUehood 
^ the excnaea made by hit tlanderer for not 
to aee him Bf meana ‘to stare;’— 


uted here to denote the fixed look of longing 
expectation. .... 

St. 6. His enemy -had alleged m the former 
at. that he was unable to call on the_ writer, 
being despatched on some public business; — 
might he not call on him when he rrtnmedf 
^.‘to be easy;’ it is explained by ‘to 

be glad.’ ^ ‘to be at rest’ 

‘not,’ f. a, if you say you did not do it 


TOl. IT, 


44 
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7 The elder of us blew the porcelain whistle, 

And the younger blew the bamboo flute; 

I was as if strung on the same string with you. 
If indeed you do not understand me, 

Here are the three creatures [for sacrifice], 

And I will take an oath to you. 


8 If you were an imp or a water-bow, 

You could not be got at. 

But when one with face and eyes stands opposite to another, 
The man can be seen through and through. 

I have made this good song, 

To probe to the utmost your veerings and turnings. 

VI. H'eang pik. 


A tt X St 




P0 



A few elegant lines 
May be made out to be shell enibroidery. 
Those slanderers 
Have gone to great excess. 







St. 7. tflie And the elder and 

the younger.' The writer intends by them the 
person who was now his enemy and himsell- 
and the two lines show how close was their 

former friendship. See Morrison's diet on the 
diaracter where he gives a description of 
the instrument, and tliree figures of it ^5^ 

if strung together^ ‘ as if a string went through 
US both.’ 1^=^ ‘if indeed.’ 
curse,’— to ratify by an oath. This enables 
■a to determine the meaning of — M ‘a 


dog. a pig, and a fowl,’ whoae blood waa used 
sometimes in making covenants. See the TsO- 
chuen, under the eleventh year of duke Tin. 

8. The ytt is a creature altoKetber 
fabulous, or of which fabulous stories are told. 
It IS said to lie concealed in the sand at the 
bottom of a stream, and when the shadow of 
any one on the bank appears in the water, to 
purt sand at it, after which the person is sure 
K> die. It has many names,— ‘the short fo*,’ 
‘ the shadow-shooter,’ ‘ the water-how 
Williams translates L 1 by * plotting,* * tndtor- 
ous;’ but that it not the meaning of it, though 
the terms are contemptuous. BB is ex- 
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2 A few diverging points 

May be made out to be the southern Sieve. 
Those slanderers! 

Who devised their schemes for them? 


3 With babbling mouths you go about, 

Scheming and wishing to slander others. 

[But] be careful of your words; — 

[People] will [}'et] say that you are untruthful. 

4 Clever you are, and ever changing, 

In your schemes and wishes to slander. 


planned as ^ ‘the app. of seeing 

a person face to face.’ In the meaning which I 
have given to mm ‘ without limit,’ I am borne 
out by Keang Ping-cbaog. In L 6, 

‘ to investigate thorougJ>ly.’ S-St-fi 
^ Tt* ‘ opsetting and deflected.’ 

Ihe rhymes are — in st. IR*’ P^’ "ZT’ 

IS’ «>*• 17: in 8. I 

A> % cat. 12, 1. 1: in 4, J|[„ 

cat.7,t. cat. 6, 1. 1 ; in 6, 

cat. 16, 1. 1 ! in 7, M »f’ I 
»>■ 1 8, 1 1 , ta 8, |j^ g, .gg I, <• «. 

Ode 6. Metaphorical, narrative, and allusive. 

■“ awtJCH, soFFaBiHo raoN SLABDnn, COM- 
VLanis OF HIS fats, a*d wabhs AHD DBHOtm- 
BIS aaKHiaa. The title of this ode, — 
oeang-pik , — is not taken from any of the stan- 

*»», but is nearly eqwmient to the or 

eunuch, of st. 7. was the name of a passage 

I" i**® interior of the palace, of whicli the writer 
UM the snperintendsiice, — as is denoted by the 

(0- He was perhaps the chief of the eunnchs. 
it is assumed, and we may admit it, thongh it 
stated in the piece, that his own 
Jwiat^ wag in consequence of the slanders 
“n® which he hiul snflTered. 

8‘ I kUoo define. ^ II by ^ ;|i| 
S^> ‘elegant figures crossing one another;' 
and Choo, 1^ /J'v ‘ the app. of I 


small strokes or elegant lines.’ — 

shell embroidery,’ t. a, a piece of silk embimd' 
ered till It looks like a b^utiful shell comp. 

^ in the Shoo,' lU. i. Pt L 44. By the 
combination of a few lines a striking effect may 
be produced, and so had it been when some trivi- 
al faults of the writer had been magnified and 
woven, as it were, by his slanderers, into great 

crimes. in 1 . 3 is in the objective, govem- 

St.2. 1* explained in the Shwoh-wto by 

P , • to open wide the mouth ;’ 

‘ great.’ Choo explains the two characters toge- 
ther by ‘ the app. of what is 

small and widely extended.’ ‘the sieve,’ 

is the name of one of the 28 constellations of 
the zodiac, part of the sign $agUlariut. It ia 
assigned properly to the eastern region of the 
heavens, but is’here spoken of. perhaps from 
the writer’s observation at the time, as in the 
north. It consists of four stars, two which are 
called ’ the Heels,’ close together, and two, more 
widely apart, which are called ‘ the Mouth.’ '^o 
illustration appears to have a similar meaning 
to that need in the previous Btanra. 

— ‘ who presided over the scheming with them 7’ 
St. 8 . Various definitions have been propos- 
ed of but we rov accept tliat of Maou 

and Choo,— P ^ ‘the noise of the 
tongue going.’ 

and going.’ LI. 8 , 4 contain words of warning 
to the slanderers; which are continued in st.i. 

describes them as ‘ as clever ^(| 
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They receive it [now] indeed, 

But by and by it will turn to your own hurt 

5 The proud are delighted, 

And the troubled are in sorrow. 

0 azure Heaven! 0 azure Heaven! 

Look on those proud men. 

Pity those troubled. 

6 Those slanderers! 

Who devised their schemes for them? 

1 would take those slanderers. 

And throw them to vvolves and tigers. 

If these refused to devour them, 

1 would cast them into the north. 

If the north refused to receive them, 

I would throw them into the hands of great [Heaven]. 

‘changeable 

The king is intended chiefly in 1.2. I 
translate 1- 4 in the future tense, as do nearly 
all the critic*;— «. 3 -, Yen Ts'an; 

The writer, however, projects him- 
self forward into the future, and sees iiis anti- 
cipation actually realized 

8*6 MM is explained by ‘to he 

joyfuL’ and 1^ by ‘ tc be sorrowfuL’ 

The writer here appeals to Heaven. 

St. 6. LL 1, 2 are repeated from st. 2. Some 
would elide them from this stanza. LI. 3 — 8 
contain the strongest expressions of the writer's 


indignation. 'tncT^jonu* 

the north,’ where there are the rigor s ^ winter 
and the barrenness of the desert, occur* 

here, according to a usage, which I do not 
how to explain. Wang Tin-che says that 
is often used as a helping word. ‘When one 
character is wanting to complete the rhythm of 
a Sentence, is employed for that pnipoeo. 
'I'his use of is pointed out in the index «f 
characters and phrases to the Shoo. mm- 
‘ Great Heaven but the phraae showa 

that the writer did not rest in the thoogdil of 
the material heavens. See the article in tho 
index to the Shoo, just alluded to. 
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7 The way through the willow garden 
Lies near the acred height. 

I, the eunuch Mang-tsze, 

Have made this poem. 

All ye officers, 

Reverently hearken to it. 


VII. Kuli fung. 





^ T 






m 


1 Gently blows the east wind; — 
The wind followed by the rain. 

In the time of fear and dread, 

It was all I and you. 

In your time of rest and pleasure, 
You have turned and cast me off. 


St 7. It is difficult to tell what the writer 
intends in IL 1, 2, and trarioua views are taken of 
his meaning. The willow garden lies low 

and the cultivated acres lie above it 
y®* t*t®y adjoin one another, 
is explained by ‘to add to,' here=‘to ad- 1 
join.’ It may be that the writer alludes in 1. 1 to 
himself, and in 1.2 to other officers of higher 
rank than he had been in. As calamity from 
the slanderers had befallen him, so might it go 
on to overtake then ; — and therefore, for their 

warning had he made this ode. ^ T’ 
his designation — ‘the elder one’ — among tiie 
eunuchs. 

The rhymes are — in st. 1, cat. 7, t. 

1= i" 2. H., cat. 1, t. Ij^in 3, 

'fg, cat. 12, 1. 1: in 4, “ 

®’^*. cat- 3, t.2; cat 

12, tl: in 6, ^ (prop- cat. 1), J^, 

‘»t-5,t.2;^, J(',catl,t3;^,^.,cat j 


S,t.2:in7,^., cat I,t 1; 

it)., t.2. 

Ode 7. Allusive. Some oke coHriAiirs oe 

THE ALIEHATION FBOM HIM OF AN OLD FRIEND, 
PBODDCED BY THE CHANGE FOR THE BETTER IN 
THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE LATTER. 

St. 1. LI. 1, 2,— see on I. iii. X. 1. There is 
certainly a difficulty in ascertaining the relation 
of these lines to those that follow, and more 
especially in stanzas 2, 3. On the ode re- 
ferred to, I have adduced Yen Ts’an’s ex- 
planation of and he rejoices in the 

coDiim.ation of it, whicli stt. 2 and 3 here supply 
him with. I still adhere, however, to the more 
common view. Here 11. 1, 2 are supposed to set 
forth how friends depend on each other. In U. 
3 , 5, as in I. vii. IX. 1, 2. It is explained 

hy and in I. x. II. 3, we had an instance of 
the repetition of at the. commencement of 

two lines. We can hardly translate here. 
L. 4. It was ‘I and you;’ ue, we were all to 
each other. 
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2 Gently blows the east wind; — 

And the wind is followed by the tornado. 

In the time of fear and dread, 

You placed me in your breast. 

In your time of rest and pleasure, 

You have cast me off like an abandoned thing. 

3 Gently blow'S the east wind; — 

And on the rock-covered tops of the hills, 
There is no grass which is not dying, 

No tree which is not withering. 

You forget my great virtues, 

And think of my small faults. 


VIll. Luhngo. 


1 Long and large grows the ngo ; — 
It is not the ngo but the haou. 
Alas! alas! my parents, 

With what toil ye gave me birth! 



St. 2. U defined in the Urh-ya as ‘a 

scorching wliirlwind.' The bland cast wind, 
succeeded by this, may allude to the conse- 
quences of the ruptured friendship. Neither 
Maou nor Choo sanction this view ; but it seems 
to me the most natural in the case. = tis 

/O nhandoned thing.’ 

St. 8. “ I iin.2. We must 

suppose tliat the efifects of the tornado follow- 
ing the east wind are described. 

‘ to decay and fall,’ = to wither. as 
opposed to M’ must be translated by ‘ faults,’ 


I The rhymes are— in St. 1, wt.5, 

j t.2: m2, cat 16, 1 1: in 3, 

Ode 8. Metaphorical, narrative, and allueiire. 

A SOM DEPLOSag HIS HARD FATK IM BBIKG »»■- 
VENTED FROM RENDERING THE EAST SERVICE* 
TO HIS PARENTS, AND ENEAROBS ON THB PABENT- 
AE CLATH. It is a pretty clear conclusion from 
the piece that the parents of the writer were 
dead ; that he had b^n kept away from them 
by the exigencies of the public service is ■*- 
sumed by most of the critics, and the thing U in 
! useU probable enongh, but it is nowheredisrioct- 
I ly intimated. It is by the supposition, how- 
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2 Long and large grows the n^n; — 

It is not the n^o, but the wei. 

Alas ! alas ! parents, 

With what toil and suffering ye gave me birth! 


3 When the pitcher is exhausted, 

It is the shame of the jar. 

Than to live an orphan, 

It would be better to have been long dead. 
Fatherless, who is there to rely on ? 
Motherless, who is there to depend on ? 

When 1 go abroad, I carrv my grief with me ; 
When I come home, I have no one to go to. 




®^er, th»t a political character ia attributed to 
the ode, as haring been directed against the 
gort. of king Terr. 

Stt l,a. as in iii.II. as in i.1. 2, 

We have not met ^th before, but it also 
is the name of a species of southernwood. I 
I'ave kept the Chinese names, because the 
uieaning turns on the difference between the 
plants, and a translator would therefore hare to 
give the exact name of each, which I am unable 
^ ^o. The ngo, it is said, ia much superior to 
the other two plants ; and Choo on this founds 
bis interpretation of the stanzas as metaphori- 
The writer, according to him, feels that 
by the discharge of his duty to bis parents to 
•he last, he should hare proved himself like 
• "JO, whereas, haring failed in that duty, he 
•as only like a haou or a weL Many criti"!8, 
however, ilnd the allusive element in the stan- 
and not the metaphoricad. The ngo, they 
••■y, looks quite different firom the haou and 
Imt the writer was unable to dUtingnish 


them. His blindness was the effect of his 
grief ; and be states the fact to introduce the 
sorrow which bad caused it. I do not attempt 
to liold the balance between the two riewa. 

asinLuhVILl. as ini. VUI. 2. 

St. 3. is ‘ a pitcher,’ and • a rase or 
jar’ from which the pitcher is supplied. The 
two are dependent on each other, end so are 
used as metaphorical of the relation between a 
son and his parents. Opposite sides are taken 
in interpreting the dlffl. parts of the compari- 
son. Some will bare the son to be intended by 
the pitcher, others the parents ; and so, with 
the jar. ■=■ ^|[, ‘ solitary.’ The connec- 
tion determines the meaning of to be 

‘ an orphan.’ In the dic^ooary is defined by 

1# We cannot make a distinction between 
the terms , — as in AnaXvL •Wi = 

‘ sorrow.’ I,.8 certainly implies that the 
parents were dead. 


Q, fa 

A 


- 
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0 my father, who begat me ! 

0 my mother, who nourished me I 
Ye indulged me, ye fed me, 

Ye held me up, ye supported me, 

Ye looked after me, ye never left me, 

Out and in ye bore me in your arms. 

If I would return your kindness. 

It is like great Heaven, illimitable, 



5 Cold and bleak is the Southern hill ; 
The rushing wind is very tierce. 
People all are happy ; — 

Why am I alone thus miserable? 


6 The Southern hill is very steep; 

The rushing wind is blustering. 

People all are happy; — 

I alone have been unable to finish [my duty]. 


St. 4. iMt line of this at. is in the month 
of every Chinese, when speaking of what is due 
to parents. In 1. 6, is explained by ^ 
and by ^ ^ j 

have adopted. ^ fg, • to hold in the 
embrace.’ in 1.7,—^, ‘their.’ I..4 in 

*C’. ” examples, adduced by 

Wang Yiu-che to lUustrate the expletive uto 

otZ- 

StB,«. ^ [.[|,— as in iv.Vl,«<a/. 

^ (-‘high and Urge’) and are 

taken by Choo as synonymous ; and also 
^^and Yen Ts‘an explains mi 


®* — 1- 1 — ‘coM is the Muthem 

hill.’ This suits the passage better. The Weak 
and rugged prospect suggests to the writer the 
misery of his own condition. ^ is passive— 

‘suffer this misery.’ 7^, ‘to 
finish, meaning to discharge his duty to lii« 
parents to the last. 

The rhymes are— in at i, cat.2: i* 

2, cat. 16, t.3 : in 3, flfiw <1^ 

cat. 1, t.2 ; tjjlJl,, cat. 12, t.3: in 4, 

W’ 8, t. 8; cat 
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1 Well loaded with millet were the dishes, 

And long and curved were the spoons of thorn-wood. 

The way to Chow was like a whetstone, 

And straight as an arrow. 

[So] the officers trod it. 

And the common people looked on it. 

When I look back and think of it, 

My tears run down in streams. 

2 In the States of the east, large and small, 

The looms are empty. 

Tiiin shoes of dolichos fibre 

Ode 9. Allusive and narrative. An officer, according to Choo. It seems to me that this st. 
OF ONE OP THE States OF THE East, depi.ores sHould be taken as narrative; but the critics all 

the exactions made from them by the gov- and happiness 

ot the past rising up m contrast to the penury 
kbnment, complains of the favour shown , . . ^ m < ; 

.r. ®nd misery of the present. TO is , — * the way 

TO THE West, contrasts the misery of the _ / ^ ^ 

PHESEKT WITH THE HAPPINESS OF THE PAST, AND ^ OW, HOt, aS eu 8 an RD Ot eT», tho 

appeals to the stabs of heaven idly behold- “ >** eon . In 1 6, ^ must 


tht: Ch‘un T 3 ‘ew that T'an was extinguished by road with satisfaction, 'to 

Ts'e in the time of duke Cliwang of Loo, so that look back or round.’ is here difft. from 

an officer of it might have written this piece in ti,e initial particle, which we cannot translate, 
the reign of king Yew, ‘to show the disorder and-=fi in the next Une. Both of them have 
01 the times.’ This is all that can be said on . 

the statement in the Preface. “’® 

~ that precede them. Seun-tsae, indeed, quotes 

»t. 1. JS — see on L xi. X. 2. As the kwei ... je j •. . ... 

,mC the une with ta, and we find it, in one of the 

‘vere used to contain the boiled millet, at feasts 'o® . . . 

and sacrifices, generaUy used for ‘an books of the after Han, with ^ is ‘the 

evening meal,’ isuken to signify that article. of teaw falling.’ 

Tfcr . afe .... , , . St, 2. ‘The little east and the great east,’ — 

^ gR describes the appearance of the dishes . . . . .... 

” as in the translation. is the shuttle con- 

and their contents. The or ‘spoons’ were . . . , , , , . ■ i , 

. 1 .. . . . . ... taming the thread of the woof : *dj, the cylin- 

iisecl to take the meat from the tripods m which ® ^ 

it had been boiled, and describes tiieir tier with the threads of the warp. S is 

appearance as’ long,’ acc. to Maou, or ‘crooked,’ j a good instance of the descriptive use of J^. 
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Are made to serve to walk on the hoar-frost 
Slight and elegant gentlemen 
Walk along that road to Chow. 

Their going and coming 
Makes my heart ache. 

3 Ye cold waters, issuing variously from the spring, 
Do not soak the firewood 1 have cut. 

Sorrowful I awake and sigh; — 

Alas for us toiled people! 

The firewood has been cut; — 

Would that it were conveyed home! 

Alas for us the toiled people! 

Would that we could have rest! 


4 The sons of the east 

Are only summoned [to service], without encouragement; 
While the sons of the west 
Shine in splendid dresses. 


Ll. 2, 3, — see 1. ix. 1. 1, TTOuld be the 

sons of the chiefs of the States, employed on 
missions to the capitai. T'eaoa-V'eaou is descrip- 
tive of them, as ‘slight-looking,’ and unaccustom- 
ed to toil ; and yet in 1. 6 they are represented 
as making the journey on foot. L. 7. ‘They 
have gone, they have come but we can hardly 
translate here. Ch‘ing defines it by 
and then gives it the meaning of ‘ empty.’ 

— ‘empty they go and empty they come.’ This 
does not seem admissible. 

St. 8. — as in I. xiv. IV. I. is a 

spring whose waters come out at tlie side, in 
various narrow channels. ^ 


^ 'firewood that hat been reaped,’ l s^ 

cut down and bundled together. Such firewood 
soaked would be rendered useless; but the people 
of the east were suffering fro m one exaction 
after another. ‘in sorrow 

and bitterness,’ (read to) A-5S^A. 
— as in the transl. expressing 

a wish. After the toil of preparing the fire- 
wood, it would be a relief to have it conveyed 
home for them ; so the praple would be glad to 
have some rest from their toils. 

St. 4. The sons of the men of the east’ are 
the officers of the States of the east; and ‘the 
sons of the men of the west’ are the «flh>era 
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The sons of boatmen 

Have furs of the bear and ^isly bear. 

The sons of the poorest families 

Form the officers in public employment. 



5 If we present them with spirits, 

They do not look on them as’ liquor. 

If we give them long girdle-pendants with their stones, 
They do not think them long enough. 

There is the milky way in heaven. 

Which looks down on us in light; 

And the three stars together are the Weaving Sisters, 
Passing in a day through seven stages [of the sky]. 


»boat the capital — as in iv. IX. 

(now r3ad in 3d tone)° =-^^ ‘ to soothe and 

encourage;’ taken, here, passiTely. 
pnvate men,’ people in menial employments. 
^=^l]^^‘to be employed.’ 

St. 5 , LI. 1 — 4 present nnnsusl difficulties. 
Maou took them as illustrating the want of 
principle in the king’s government, and would 
nnderstand at the commencement of each 
line. L. 8 of st. 4 has spoken of the officers of 
the capital, and Maou supposes it is said here 
they were employed, ‘ some on the ground of 
‘heir being drunkards, and some not because 
they Were drunkards; some for the splendid 
Rems of their girdle-pendants, and some not be- 
n»n®c of their abilities.’ 'This is plainly inad- 
ttiBsible, Choo, and even Yen Ts‘an, consider 
he lines as illustrating the perverseness of the 
8 officers, whom Aose of the east could in 
ho way conciliate. We must understand 
^ after ^ “ 1 1, and ^ at the 

^nning of 1.3. Then 11.2, 4,— 

have followed this view in the translation, 
liiongh we have, after all, to leave the un- 

**ph«ued, * k>ng-looking.’ 


nearly as in the Shoo, IL i. 7. 
^ml. 5 toth 4 end of the piece we h^ave ^ 
interesting instance of Sabian riews. The 
er, despairing of help from men, ap^s to 
HeavenV^but the Power to help him there he 
distributes among many heavenly 
Dosing there must be spiritual Beings m them, 
Sking account of human affairs. And eren 

this appeal proves in vain. is ‘ the milky 
way,’ called also ^ jfpj’ ;-»ee eu Pt. DI. ilL IV. 

‘weaving ladies,’ is the name of three 
stars in Lyra, in the form of a triangle. 
denotes that triangular shape, We 
cannot get this meaning from as it is de- 
fined in the diet.; hut the Shwoh-w#n quotee 
the Une with and by the side, which is 

thus defined in the Yuh-p‘een(3£^)- Choo 

says he docs not understand hut he 

quotes the view of Ch'ing, which I have given. 
The stars seem to go round the circumference 
of the heavens, divided into 12 spaces, m a day 
and night. They would accomplish 6 of those in 
a day,*^ut as their motion is rather in 
of that of the sun, they have 
7th space by the time he u up with them again. 
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6 Although they go through their seven stages, 
They complete no bright work for us. 

Brilliant shine the Draught Oxen, 

But they do not serve to draw our carts. 

In the east there is Lucifer; 

In the west there is Hesperus; 

Long and curved is the Rabbit Net of the sky; — 
But they only occupy their places. 


7 In the south is the Sieve, 

But it is of no use to sift. 

In the north is the Ladle, 

But it lades out no liquor. 

In the south is the Sieve 
Idly showing its mouth. 

In the north is the Ladle, 
Rabing its handle in the west. 


is thus taken-^— H ^ as in I. 
iT.n.2. _ 

St. 6. — ‘bright piece of recompense.’ 

The sisters, with all thdr wearing, working on 
the woof, with no warp, made nothing out for 
the good of the afflicted east. The ‘Draught- 
oxen ’ is the name of some stars in the neck of 

Aqnila. describes their bright appearance. 

; ‘ the box or body of a carriage;’ 
— used for the carriage itself. ^ to 

draw the carriage.’ Lew E (^J says, 
‘ The Metal star (Venus') is in the east in the 
morning, thus opening the brightness of the 

day <®9i) ; and it is in the west in the even- 
ing, thus prolonging length of 

the day The writer, of the ode, how- 


ever, evidently took Lucifer and Hesperus to be 
two stars. is the Hyades, supposed to resem- 
ble a rabbit net. L. 8 belongs to the three stars 
last mentioned, ‘placed in their positions (ff 

but exercising no beneficent in- 
fluence on mundane affairs. 


St. 7. — see VL 2. But the Sieve did no- 

thing to vindicate its name, jfj- here is a 
constellation in Sagittarius, supposed to resem- 
ble a Ladle for taking spirits from a jar ; it was 
as ineffectual for any purx>ose, as the Sieve. The 
Sieve’s two diverging stars, tamed to the east, 
looked as if it would devour it, and the handle 
of the Ladle in the west look^ as if it would 
take up the contents of the east. 

The rhymes are — in st. 1, 4:. % 

M’ *1’ “ 2, ^ cat 
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1 In the fourth month comes summer, 

And in the sixth month the heat begins to decrease. 
Were not my forefathers men ? 

How can they endure that I should be [thus] ? 

2 The autumn days become cold, 

And the plants all decay. 

Amid such distress of disorder and dispersion, 
Whither can I betake myself? 

3 The winter days are very fierce, 

And the storm blows in rapid gusts. 

People all are happy; 

Why do I alone suffer this misery? 


BE 7s 

A.B 


• , cat. 10; „ cat. 1, 1 . 1 : in 

1^- i A’ 1 •' 

cat. 1, t. 8 : in 4, cat. I, 

3f5> »6-. t.3;^„ i6., t,I: in 

Ode 10. AUuaive and narratiye. An opfi- 

CEB BITTERLT DEPLOBES THE OPPRESSION AND 
MtsBBT OP THE TIMES. Keang PiDg-K:hang thinks 
We piece wm made in the last year of king 
eiy, such is the hopelessness which it ex- 
^oses; but there is nothing in the language 
to ^ anything with certainty as 

St. I. The months here are eridently those 
°I the Hea calendar. ‘the 

^t goes,' i. e., begins to go, LL 1 and Z thus 
^ni to say that, in the sphere of nature, suffer- 
always continue, whereas, in the 
r^.tor’s experience, there was no end to his suf- 
®tog. The critics, however, bring out the 


allusive element in various ways. In U.3 1 the 
writer appeals to his forefathers, as if they 
could help him in bis extremity. He was their 
descendant ; they might still be able to sympa- 
thize with him. I agree with Wang Yia-che in 

taking in 1. 4 88=^^. Some make it.='^. 

St. Z. — as in I. vii. XVI. 1. 

ss often, ‘ to 1*® sick,’ ‘ to de- 

cay.’ There is reason to believe that Maou’s 
text originally had which is evidently to 
be preferrei ^||, both by Maou and Choo, is 
defined by ‘sorrow;’ but there is no ne- 
cessity for giving that new meaning to the term, 
as the common one of ‘separation,’ ‘dis- 
persion,’ suits the passage at least equally well ; 
— so, Yen Ts'sn. MoA=^^, ‘to be distressed.’ 

must here— 'j^, ' where.’ The ‘ Fa- 
mily Saying’ quote the line with ^§0 
‘to go to.’ 

St. 3. See VIII. 5. 
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4 On the mountain are fine trees, — 

Chestnut trees and plum trees. 

Of their degenerating into ravening thieves, 
I know not the evil cause. 


5 Look at the waters of that spring, 

Sometimes clear, sometimes muddy. 

I am every day coming into contact with misfortune; 
How can I be happy? 

6 Grandly flow the Keang and the Han, 

Regulators of the southern States. 

Worn out as I am with service. 

He yet takes no notice of me. 

7 I am not an eagle nor a hawk. 

Which flies aloft to heaven. 

I am not a sturgeon, large or small, 

Which can dive and hide in the deep. 


St. 4. is here evidently used for ‘ trees.’ 

is the particle, -= LL 3, 4, speak of 

eministersof theking’sgovemment. Verydif- 
ferent were their high places, with them occu- 
pying them, from the hills with their fine trees, 
n ‘ to be changed,’ ‘ to be degenerated.’ 
‘fault.’ 

St. 6. The only difiSculty here is with ij^. 
Maou defines it by ‘ to complete,' to work 
out;’ and Chdng by ■0^ ‘to collect* ‘to 
bring together ;’ but then they expand into 
'0^’ * pHnces of States.’ Choo ac- 
cepts the explanation of the term by bnt 


by and by for he gives ^ ‘to 

meet with injury.' It would be well to s&y lierSi 
simply, that ‘to meet with.’ i» 

here a particle ( 

aainI.Tm.X.4. 

silk thread,’ and hence, ‘to regulate.’ The 
Keang and Han defined the boundaries of tho 
States, drained their territories, served as lines 
of defence, and were otherwise of service to 
them, which they all acknowledged. The writer’s 
services to the kingdom, however, were taken 
no notice of. ***^^ remember 

that such a person was in existence.’ We must 
j understand that in the 4th 1. the writer has the 
I king in view. in stl. 
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8 On the hills are the turtle-foot and thorn ferns; 

In the marshes are the medlar and the e. 

I, an officer, have made this song, 

To make known my plaint. 


St. 7 is nairatire, and eeta forth rery striking- 
1,'^ the hardship of the writer’s lot, unable in 
say way to escape firom his own and the ^nera! 


fflisery. is read tm, and explained by J 
‘ .°.n eagle.’ The character is ordinarily read 
meaning a quail, which, eridently, cannot 
be intended here. The reading is found, 

which, we may presume, is more correct, 
u some kind (rf hawk. A paper kite is called in 


Chinese L. 2, — as in IL 1. L. 3, — see 

Iv.in.4. 


St. ^and^^,— seeLiiLIL3, 3. The;^ 
it described as ' the red > tree with small 
leaves, bifid, and sharp, the bark coarse and 
inegularly broken, fumiihing a hard wood, used 
by wheel-wrighta.’ The author of the Japanese 


plates says he does not know the tree. Ten 
Ts‘an would read probably the arvm aquoH- 
cum. The keueA and tcei were eatable, he says, 
and so must the ke and the t'e be, the writer 
meaning to say that he would retire to the hills 
and marshes, and support his life by whatever 
eatable he could find. The two lines however, 
seem rather to refer to the writer’s condition,— 
out of place and out of hea rt. 

The rhymes are in at. 1, ^■, •^*, cab 

5, t. 2: in 2, ^ cat. 15, t. 1: in 3, 

^,a., t.3:in 

“ “*■ 3. t. 3: in 6, 

cat. 1, t. 2; in 6, cat. 12, fc 1 : in 8, 

^,;^.catl5,t.l. 



BOOK VI. THE DECADE OP PIH SHAH. 


I. Pih slian. 


A # ♦.± * m 

^±% m.M m m 


1 I ascend that northern hill, 

And gather the medlars. 

An officer, strong and vigorous, 

Morning and evening I am engaged in service. 

The king’s business is not to be slackly performed; 
And my parents are left in sorrow. 


2 Under the wide heaven, 

All is the king’s land. 

Within the sea-boundaries of the land. 
All are the king’s servants. 




TrtiJt or THK Book.— ^ ^ 

‘The Decade of Pih-»han; Book VL 
of Part. U.’ 

Ode 1. Narrative. Aw orricER comflaiws 

OP THE ABDUOCS AND COKTIKDAI. DOTIES DKB- 
QUALLT IMPOSED Dl’OS HIM, AND KEEFINO HIM 
AWAY FROM BIS DOTY TO HIS PARENTS, WHITE 
OTHERS WERE LEFT TO ENJOY THEIR EASE. ScC 

the remarks of Mencius on this ode, V. Pt. i.. 
IV.2. 

St 1. is the initial particle. It is impos- 
sible to 887 ivhether is here the willow, or 
the medlar tree. The analogy of many other 
odes, where ascending a hill is spoken of, make 
us suppose that the object of the writer was to 
look mournfully in the direction of hit home. 


The writer refers to himslf in ~f- ‘ an of- 

ficer and a gentleman.’ Both Maou and Choo 
define ^ by ^-as in the 

translation. as with us, * to pursue 

business.’ L.5,— as in Lx.Vm., etoi ^ is 
here nsed actively. 

St. 2. ‘great,’ ‘wide,’ 

‘along.’ L.3>= P ^ -all within 
the four seas/ There underlies the language 
the idea that China was the whole of the cartli, 
surrounded by four seas, of the islands in which 
It WM not worth while to take account. The 
sentiment in the stanza, spoken of China, is 
proper enough ; but the magniloquence of the 
language has become a snare to the people. By 
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His great officers are unfair, — 

Making me serve thus as if I alone were worthy. 


3 My four horses never halt; 

The king’s business allows no rest. 

They praise me as not yet old; 

They think few like me in vigour. 

While the backbone retains its strength, 

1 must plan and labour in all parts of the kingdom. 

4 Some enjoy their ease and rest, 

And some are worn out in the service of the State; 
Some rest and loll upon their couches, 

And some never cease inarcliing about. 

5 Some never hear a sound, 

And some are cruelly toiled ; 

Some lazily roost, on their backs looking up, 

And some are all-bustled in the service of the king. 




are )nteude<3 the ministers at the 


court, with whom was the direction of the govt., 


the writer shrinking from charging the hard- 
ships of his Jot on the king himself. The ‘ Com- 
plete Digest ’ expands the last line — 75^ 

St. 3. ^ haa occurred twice before, but 
'rith a difft. meaning. Here it — 


* cannot rest.’ The meaning of near- 

ly the same. The subject of ^ and is the 

*' ««U| 

of last stanza. Both characters are to 


be taken as verba, — as in the transl. 

' strong.’ m ■o ‘the backbone.’ 
i^,— ‘ to describe, or map 
out ;’ ‘ to make.’ When a person 

builds a bouse, he is said — 

St. 4. This and the following stanzas set 


forth the unfairness, with which the ministers 
of the govt, dealt with the various officers. 


ease.’ ^ as in.st. 6 of last ode. — 

‘to lie down;’ — here used contemptucusly. 
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6 Some indulge long in pleasure and drinking, 

And some are miserable, in apprehension of blame; 
Some, at home and abroad, pass critical remarks, 
And some have everything to do. 


II. Woo tseang ta Jceu. 



1 Do not push forward a waggon; — 

You will only raise the dust about yourself. 
Do not think of all your anxieties; — 

You will only make yourself ill. 



St 5. crying oat, or noise,’ 

oatside. — ‘to roost;’ — contemptuous. 

Both Maou and Choo define by 

‘disordered,’ ‘without any manners,’ ail in a 
hustle and fume. Cb'ing gives to the 
meaning of ‘ to carry on the head,’ and =• 
‘to carry in the palms,’ so that the combination 
represents the app. of a man overburdened. 
'This is the meaning, however we make it oat 
from the characters. 

St 6. as in L 1. 3. a* in tr, J. 8. 

— ‘ going out and coming in ;’•*= every- 
where, continually. (in 3d tone, — 

‘ to censure,’ ‘ to satirize.’ 

Ihe rhymes are — in st. I, -T-. *■ 

4 , cat. I, t. 2; ill 2, T »’ lil» cats, t. 2; 

tk’ ^ 

^1’ *’ S’ 

3; i”®> ‘-■“‘•2; 

cat. 10: in 6, cat. 8, t. 2; 

*. cat. 17- 

Ode 2. Allusive. SoM* orriCBB, ovB Rto vD- 
*» W THE Kiso’s SERVICE, THINKS IT BETTER 
TO TRT a*it> DISMISS BIS TROOBDEa FROM HIS 


ariND. Such is the view taken of this short 
piece by Choo. The Preface says that the offi- 
cer expresses his regret for having recommend- 
ed unworthy persons — ‘little men’ — to public 
employments; — regret which is in vain. This 

view is found in Seun K‘ing 
it was that also of Han Ying. Still, there is 
nothing in the language to suggest to us the 
idea of ' little men.’ 

St. 1. Maou gives no explanation of 

Choo, after Chlng, defines it by ‘to 

support and push forward.’ ‘A large carriage/ 
I. e., a waggon, is one that requires the strength 
of oxen. Ashing forward a waggon certainly 
suggests the idea of being subjected to kea-^ 
labours, rather than the having recommended 

unworthy creatures to employment. 

‘just,’ ‘only.’ is defined by 3^, ‘tobeill.’ 

There is evidently some error of the text in the 
character; for the line will not rhy me as it 
stands. Lew E proposes to read and has 
an ingenious argument to show how the 

or of that character was changed into 
when the stone tablets of the text <rf the dassic 
were prepared under the T'ang dynasty. Twan- 
she does not admit its validity; but I feel sure 
the cltaracter in the text is an error. There is 

some evidence for both the meaning and 
tone of which are suitable. 
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2 Do not push forward a waggon; — 

The dust will only blind you. 

Do not think of all your anxieties; — 

You will not emerge from imperfect views. 

3 Do not push forward a waggon; — 

The dust will only becloud you. 

Do not think of all your anxieties; — 

You will only weigh yourself down. 


HI. S'eaou ming. 


if.=F WM ±.M ^-91 m 

1 O bright and high Heaven, 

Who enlightenest and ruJest this lower world! 

I marched on this expedition to the west, 

As far as this wilderness of K‘ew. 

From the first day of the second month, 


St, 2. ‘dark,’ ‘obscure.’ 

The last character iu the stanza U interchange- 
able with m Cfaoo expUuos it by — 

aa in the translation; Maou, by ‘light;’ 
and then Chdng takes -Jp a8=‘ come forth 
f’Ho ;' — which is no# admissible. 


St. 3, '*** becloud.’ 

^ i» said to be equiralent to ‘ to involve;’ 
but its proper meaning answers sufficiently well. 

The rhymes are — in st. 1, (see above 

on St. lx cat. 12, t.1: in 2, cat. II: in 

® . cal- 9- 


Ode 3. Narrative. Aw offices, kept lowo 
abboad os distawt sesvice, defloses the 
bahdships of his lot, awd tbhdbrs good ad- 

▼ICB TO BIS KOBE FOBTCHATB FBIBSDS AT 

oonxT. See what has been said on the title of 
this piece in the remarks on the title of the 1st 


ode of last Book. The Preface says that in this 
a great officer expresses his regret at taking ser- 
vice in an age of disorder ; but while the writer 
deplores his lot, he expresses neither repentance 
nor regret. However hard it is, he braces him- 
self to it, and tenders lo.val advice to his friends. 
We must suppose, with Ying-tah, that he was 
an officer of high rank, in charge of some great 
expedition. 

St.l. gS, — ‘enlightenest and contest 

to.’ The idea of here is nearly equivalent 

to ‘to rule.’ Choo defines u by n ‘to 
march;’ but it is well to bring out the idea of 
‘an expedition/ which is in it» Where the wild 

country of K^ew wa* we do not know. 

— ‘ in the beginning, which was lucky.' This is 
taken by all the critics to mean ^ Q , ‘the 
first day of the moon.’ is elsewhere used 
for the first day of the moon, the desp.ttch used to 
enter then on the work to be done being consider- 
ed auspicious. ,• — this is taken to mean 
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I have passed through the cold and the heat. 
My heart is sad; 

The poison [of my lot] is too bitter, 

I think of those [at court] in their offices, 
And my tears flow down like rain. 

Do I not wish to return? 

But I fear the net for crime. 


2 Formerly, when I set out, 

The sun and moon had renewed the year. 

When shall I return? 

The year is now late. 

I think how I am alone, 

While the affairs devolving on me are very many 
My heart b sad, ^ 

And I am toiled without any leisure. 

I think of those [at court] in their offices. 

Looking back to them with fond regard. 


the »econd month of fpring,— the second month 
of the He* year ; and I do not see anytlung ir- 
roconcUeable between this 5th line, and 1. 2 of 
«tt. 2 and 3. There is no necessity therefore for 
the construction of Keang Ping-chang, who 
connects this line and the 4th, saying the troops 
bad left at the beginning of tlie Ist month, and 
arrived in the wilderness of K‘ew a month af- 
ter. This is very forced. L.6. Maou defines ^ 

M’ ‘ through.’ We may infer from 

this line that the piece was written towards the 
end of the second year, when the relieving troops 
onght to have arrived. A winter had pass^ 
and a second summer. ’ 


L. 8. I can only understand *A’ as in 
the translation, after Choo. L.3 in stt.4,5 
seems decisive on this point. Ten Ts‘an adopts 
the meaning of ^ ^ J^, .„ild and 

discreet men,’ who were living in retirement, 
aving refu^ oflBce. He was misled by ths 
Preiace. King’s view is very remarkable,— 
that the writer intends himself! as in 

I.iT. VI. 3. Stress must not be laid on llf' in 
the last line. 


St. 2. L.2. ^ is used here as in i.VLl. 
Both Maon and Choo explain it by ^ ^ 
‘ the taking away of the old. 
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Do I not wish to return? 

But I am afraid of reproof and anger. 


3 Formerly, when I set out,^ ^ 

The sun and moon were giving a mud warmth. 

When shall I return? 

The affairs of government are become more urgent. 

It is late in the year, , , • xv 

And we are gathering the southernwood, and reaping the beans. 

My heart is sad; 

I give myself nothing but distress. ^ 

When I think of those [at court] in their offices, 

I rise and pass the night outside. 

Do I not wish to return? ^ ^ i • 

But I am afraid of the vicissitudes of things. 


4 Ah! ye gentlemen! 

Do not reckon on your rest 

and the birth of the new-' Certainly, the first 
month of the year may thus be described better 
than the second; but we need not suppose that 
the writer carefully weighed all his expressions. 

* 7 ^ is the particle. L.4,— as in Ij£.I. 1- 
asinyJXS. L. 10. || -=■ “ 

X.IX. 1. s: • to reprove.’ 

St.3. L. 2 ^ ^ ‘to be warm.’ Xhis 

snits the 2d month of spring well enough. E.4. 

‘ urgent.’ L.6 points.to the end of 

the autumn or the beginning of winter. > 
— as in l.vi. VIII 2. Yen Ts‘an expands 1. 8 by 

‘ By taking service at an improper time, I have 


being permanent. 

given myself this sorrow and dUtress;’ again 
misled by the Preface. ^ can hardly be trans- 

Uted. L. 9 .^»^,joinedto^,and^ 
vidly describing the writer’s getting np. 

‘the turning and turning,’ referring to the 
uncertainty and changeahleness of the times, at 
of the kin^s moods and ways. 

St.4. Keang Ping-chang is the only scholar, 
so far as I know, who argues that in this stauM 
and the next, the writer is addressmg h^self , 
and his proof for his strange opinion is alto- 
gether defective. The writer j^dresses hm 
friends, to whom he has made ^ 

the previous stanzas. Choo ex^ds _the 2d 

line by ^ Jj^ ^ ^ ^ "S' ® 
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Quietly fulfil the duties of your offices, 

Associating with the correct and upright. 

So shall the Spirits hearken to you, 

And give you good. 

5 Ah! ye gentlemen! 

Do not reckon on your repose being permanent. 
Quietly fulfil the duties of your offices 
Loving the correct and upright. ’ 

So shall the Spirits hearken to you. 

And give you large measures of bright happiness. 

IV. JiCoo chung. 

^ 'M ^ M 

To A m. jIs 's. 7k m. m. 

While the waters of the Hwae go sweeping on- 
Sad IS my heart and wounded. ^ ^ ’ 

The virtuous sovereigns [of old] 

In my heart, indeed, 1 cannot forget them 

, ‘ Do not think 

^ur pr^nt r«t will be permanent ; — ^there will 
^me a time of trouble, do not cherish thil Test 
n meaning is clear 

indicative mood:— 
there is no such thing as permanent abiding in 

repose.’ Choo expUins M in 1.4 by Rh, ‘to 

^ist ;■ but there is no nicessity for any other 
than Its more common meaning—* to be with ’ 

‘to associate with.’ In 1. 5, the first ^ 

M often : ‘ The Spirits, they will hear.’ The 
second loses ^ force in the preceding verb. In 

L6,|^,=.ffi<togiveto.’ K‘ang-shiug takes 

3^ = ‘to use;’ but we may take it, as 

heretofore, as a particle. Choo explains ^ by 


Hi# 


r =lr 

* 


ntnolnment;’ but I prefer a more general 
meaning. 

In st.6. ‘to make great* 

‘bright;’ not ‘great,’ as both Maon and 
Choo say. 

The rhymes are— in sLl, 

"^f* @> cat. 6, t2: in 2, ^ 0, 

g *-• « 3. M’ ‘k *' « 

IS’ S’ “‘A t.3; in 4, gii. cat 
6, t 2: in 5, , |j|-, 

. Na^atlve. Supposed to refer to 

XSD deplore some XXPBDmoK OP KIKO YbW 
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2 His drums ring out keae-keae^ 

While the waters of the Hwae rush along; 
My heart is sad and grieved. 

Of the virtuous sovereigns [of old] 

The virtue was without flaw. 

3 His bells ring out, his large drums resound ; 
There are the three islands in the Hwae; 

Sad is my heart and moved. 

Of the virtuous sovereigns [of old] 

The virtue was diflTerent from this. 


4 His bells ring out ; 

His lutes, large and small, give their notes ; 

The tones of his organs and sounding stones are in unison. 
They sing the Ya aud the Nan, 

Dancinir to their flutes without error. 


TO IHB COUKXaT 0» THB HWAB, WHBRF- HE 
ABAJtDOJtEO HIMSELF TO THE DELIGHTS OF 
M' SIC. Choo SBJ-S that he does not understand 
this piece, and can give no account therefore of 
the object of its composition; and the Preface 
says nothing more than that it was directed 
against king Yew. Allowing that king Tew 
was contemplated in it, its argument must be 
given much as I hare done. The difficulty with 
Choo and others is that there is no account 
anywhere of Yew’s having undertaken an ex- 
pedition to the country about the Hwae. I agree 
with Ten Ts'an that if anything be related in 
one of the King, that is a sufficient historical 

Toucher for It 

mark is not applicable here, for in the ode there 
1* no mention of king Yew. A sentence is 
adduced in evidence of Yew’s having had to do 
with the tribes of this part of the kingdom, by 
Keang, out of a narrative by Tso-she, under 


the 4th year of duke Ch'aou, par. 2 ; but it it 
not to the point. It is quite conceivable, how- 
ever, that a sovereign of Yew’s character should 
have marched to the Hwae to punish the wild 
tribes of the region, and have amu^ himself 
as it is supposed this ode describes him to have 
done. Such an expedition wOuld iw a hiatoncal 
parallel to Caligula’s against Britain. 

LI. 1, 2 in all the stt. ^ i» the verb,—' to 

strike ' They strike the bells.’ 
pgl, and ^ ^ are all intended to give the 
sound of the bells. Kaou. in st. 3 is described 
as ‘a large drum, carried in a carnage, in war- 
like expeditions, and long.’ ^ 

j 4 ; to have a similar niear ing*. 

What the * three islands ’ of the were, or 

where, we do not know. On the see the 

Shoo, m. i. Pt. i. 28, 29. 
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1 Thick grew the tribulus [on the ground], 

But they cleared away its thorny bushes. 

Why did they this of old? 

That we might plant our millet and sacrificial millet; 
That our millet might be abundant, 

And our sacrificial millet luxuriant. 

When our barns are full. 


L. 8 in 8t. 3. is defined in the Urh-ya by 
‘ to be agitated.’ The Shwoh-win gives the 
character as with at the side. 

Li. 4, 5, in stt. 1, 2, 3. By ‘ the good men, the 
kiun-tsze’ are understood the good sovereigns 

ol an earlier date. It- ‘truly.’ — The 

writer cherished them in his heart, and indeed 
could not forget them. [EJ = ‘crooked,' 
•perverse;’ ‘ without a crook,’ 

‘ without a flaw.’ ^ *•> 

as or like the conduct of Yew. 

LI. 3 — 6 in St. 4. Maou aud many others take 
as the name of a certain kind of k‘inff 
or sounding stone; but there is no necessity for 
doing so, and the certainly agrees better 

with the natural coustruction of them as two 
different instruments. Maou and Ch‘ing again 
take YaandiVcw as the names of certain dances 
or certain pieces of music; but even the critics 
who generally defer to their authority do not 
agree with them here. The Nan are the odes of 
the Chow-nan and the Shaou-nan. We need 
have no difficulty in admitting that they existed 
as a collection in the time of Yiiw, Nor need 
we hesitate in admitting that a portion of the 
Ya also existed as a collection, — those, perhaps 
attributed to the duke of Chow. is equiva- 
lent to ‘to dance,’ — as in 1. iii. Xlll. 3. The 
are all = Jf^, ‘ to use.’ ^ {^.—‘with- 
out transgressing.’ ». e., violaUng the rules of 
the music or the dance. 

The rhymes are — in st. 1. 

:£• 

1 : in 3. 


cat. 10: in 2, (gj, cat. 15, t. 




*’ JS.cat.3, t. 2:in4. 


p, cat. 7, 1 . 1. 


Ode 5. Narrative. Sacriticiai. aito pbstal 

SERVICES IK THE AKCESTBAI. TEMPEU ; AKD THEIR 
CONHECnOS WITH ATTESTION TO HCSBAHDBT. 

This piece and the nine others which follow are 
all said, in the Preface, to have been directed 
against king Yew ; but there is nothing in them 
to lead our thoughts to him, nothing to indicate 
dissatisfaction in the mind of the writer or 
writers with any one. ’The device by which the 
critics explain the statement of the Preface can 
hardly be called ingenious : — ‘ The sad experience 
of the writers,' it is said, ‘leads them to describe 
the scenes of a happier time in Uie past 

tell us not what the writers saw passing 
beneath their own eyes, but of what they might 
have seen if they had lived two or three hundred 
years earlier; — and this without the slightest 
indication that they are doing so! I confess 
that this decade of odes shakes any confidence 
which 1 have been disposed to put in the Pre- 
face very much. 

In fact, these odes are out of place among 
the mass of others belonging to a degenerate 
time Rod fully deserved to be ranked 

with the first eighteen pieces of this Part, which 
are ascribed to the duke of Chow. 

Choo thinks the piece celebrates the services 
in the temple of some noble landed proprietor, 
and he says tliat the in L 4 of st. 1 is that 
incliridual’s designation ^ himself. I incline 
rather to the view of others, put in a strong 
light by Keang, that the services spoken of are 
those of the king’s ancestral temple. The 

is simply the poet’s identification of himself 
with the Parties of whom he sings. 

St. 1, — see on I.iv.II. is another name 

for it as a thorny bush. expresses the 

luxuriance and denseness of the growth. is 
the initial particle; and ;j^ = take 

away.’ I- 3 = ^ ^ ^ lit ♦ 
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And our stacks can be counted by tens of myriads, 

We proceed to make spirits and prepare viands, 

For offerings and sacrifice; 

We seat the representatives of the dead, and urge them to eat: — 
Thus seeking to increase our bright happiness. 

With correct and reverent deportment, 

The oxen and sheep all pure, 

We proceed to the winter and autumnal sacrifices. 

Some flay [the victims]; some boil [their flesh]; 

Some arrarfge [the meat]; some adjust [the pieces of it]. 

The priest sacrifices inside the temple gate, 


‘Why wag it that the ancients did this?’ 
writer ascends, in the line, in thought, to 
I “™t founders of the Chow dynasty, who 
laid its foiudations in the attention which they 
paid to agriculture. The answer to the question 
« giren in 11.4— S. and are 

synonymous expressions, denoting the plentiful 
spp. of the cropa in 1. 7 is incompatible 
with the view of the old interpreters, that the 
piece is descriptive of the practices of an an- 
cient time. — the stacks in which the 

sheaves of grain were built up in the fields. 

, ‘ wherewith to offer sacri- 
fices.’ Ying-tah observes that we are not to 
distinguish between and i^, and that the 
line stands as it doea^rom the necessity <rf the 
-= ‘ to make comfortable.’ The 

object of this character is the mentioned 

^ ®> * representative or personator of the 

_ orthy who was wrificed to. The dead, exist- 
ing now in their or spirit-state, of course 
were not visible, and one of the sacrificer’s rela- 
***relect^ to represent him in the cere- 
ony. The representative was supposed to be 
*“60 possession of for the time by the repre- 
•onted, so that we read in the Ee Ke,— P 


‘The She was the visible image of the 
Vmt.’ The person selected for this part, ac- 
Tiruing to certain roles found, up and down, in 


the to Ke, was neccessarily inferior in rank to 
the principal sacrificer, yet for the time he was 
superior to him, occnpying the place of his de- 
parted ancestor. This circumstance, it was 
supposed, would make him feel uncomfortable; 
and therefore as soon as be appeared in the 
temple, the sacrificer was instructed, by the 
director of the ceremonies, to ask him to be 
seated, and to place him at ease; after which he 
was urged to eat, and to take some refreshment, 

which is here expressed by -^(■=1^'). [The 
practice of using these representatives of the 
dead was disused after the Chow dynasty.] 

St. 2 describes the progress of the sacrifice, 
but still only a preparatory stage of it, t; 1 is 
explained by ^ ‘ were of correct dqiort- 

ment,’ and is to be understood of the variona 
I officers whose functions are describ ed in U. 4, 6. 
In i, 2, ^ must be construed with so Aat 
the two cbar8ctera,*=‘ pure-like are.’ u we take 
S as the pronoun, the line is to me altogether 
^of connection. L. 8,— see i. VI. 4. T^ names 
of the sacrifices are used for the offering them; 
and while only two of the seasonal sacrifice* 
ate mentioned, we must extend them ao as to 
include the other two, ^ , — as In I.XT.tfi. 
Choo interprets ^ of putting the prepared 

meat on the trays or stands for it, and of 
then carrying the trays into the tempk. This 
is the view of the characters given by Ch'ing; 
but these operations are appropriate mors to 


TOt. IV. 




And all the service is complete and brilliant. 
Grandly come our progenitors; 

Their Spirits happily enjoy the offerings ; 
Their filial descendant receives blessing: — 
They -will reward him with great happiness, 
With myriads of years, life without end. 


3 They attend to the furnaces with reverence; 
They prepare the trays, which are very large; — 
Some for the roast meat; some for the broilei 
Wives presiding are still and reverent. 

Preparing the numerous [smaller] dbbes. 

The guests and visitors 


the cerrice detcribed in the next et. 1 have 
therefore followed Maoo, who defines by 
^ ^ and ^ by ^ ^ ‘ arrange 

the meat on stands,’ and * adjust the pieces of 
it ' Eeang supports this view. L. 6. 
pray,’ ‘one who makes or recites prayers.’ It 
is evident that the word is here the designation 
of an officer, and not a verb, — as Lacharnie 
makes it, 'RiUu precationum peraguntar.' I trans- 
late it by pniut, for want of a better term ; see 
Ana., VL xir. it ‘ the space inside the 

gate of the temple ;’ — as if to give the Spirits of 
the dead a welcome on their entrance into the 
edifice. I..8. By we are to nnder- 

stand all the ancestors to whom the sacrifices 
were presented. ^ is defined by ‘great,’ 

, ‘ ruler.’ The ‘ Complete Digest’ gives 
the meaning as I have done,— ^ •(g ^ 

KS ^ Choo takes as an 

honourable designation of the which we 
might translate 'surety of the Spirita’ The 
structure of the linCj^ corresponding to the one 
befbnssothat>g^ jj^ seems to answer to % 
IB , serves to reoommend this view ; but 
St. 6 is evidently diSerent front the 


I must therefore take % with Maon, as — 
'quietly,’ ‘ happily,’ and construe as in the 

translation. L. 9. ‘ filial grandson,’^ 

filial descendant, is the name given to the sacri- 
ficer. 

St. 3 goes on to the setting forth yd furth«: 
business of the sacrifice. •a fnr- 

nace.’ ‘to hold,’— >to attend to. 

expresses' reverence cd manner.’ I1.8. ’The 
were stands, of no great height, on which the 
meat and its accompaniments were placed. DA. 
Choo takes of the roasted flesh generally; 

of the broiled liver. Ting-tah says that 
meat on which the operation of m passed was 
more difficult to cook, and required to be kept 
nearer the fire than that which was subjected to 

wives;’— the queen and othw ladies of the 
harem ; — see the note on the Intopietation of 
I.i.I. denotes 'a still and reverent 

manner s.— in I.xv.V.fl; ffishes con- 
taining sauces, cakes, condiments, Ac. IJ-S 
— 9. Ihe guests and visitms woe nobly and 
officers of different surnames from the sacrifloer, 
chosen by divination to take part in the sacii- 
ficial service. L. 7 describes the eeremoniee of 
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Present the cup, and drink all round. 

Every form is according to rule; 

Every smile and word are as they should be. 

The Spirits quietly come, 

And respond with great blessings: — 

Myriads of years as the [fitting] reward. 

4 We are very much exhausted. 

And have performed every ceremony without error. 
The able priest announces [the will of the Spirits], 
And goes to the filial descendant to convey it. 
‘Fragrant has been your filial sacrifice, 

And the Spirits have enjoyed your spirits and viands. 
They confer upon you a hundred blessings; 

Each as it is desired, each as sure as law. 

You have been exact and expeditious; 


drinking which took place between them, the 
representatiTe of the dead, and the lacrificer ; 
which it would be tedioos to attempt to describe 
in detail ^ crosswise and diagon- 

about equal to our ‘all round’ 

‘ altogether.’ 
cording to rule;’ 

in the tnuialation. It seems to me, howerer, 
that these four lines are out of place at this 
part of the service, and that they would come 
in better in a description of the feast, which 

followed the sacrifice. L. 9 Hj||^,-as in 
‘ tocome.' I suppose 
the spirits would come in the persons of their 
representatives, h. 12. ‘ to recom- 

pense.’ This would be the reward of the sacrificer 
for his filial dutifnlness. 

^ 4. In this stanxa and the next we have 
the conclusion of the sasrifice.4S—ftS. ‘to be 


enhausted,’ and the critics expend it by ^ 


‘ the strength of our sinews is exhausted.' 
^ is explained by ^ ; but we need hardly 
seek to translate it. 
be skilful at one’s business is called 

^ ± A’ 

the mind of the Spirit*, and atmoimces it to the 
sacrificer;’ haying learned their mind from their 
representotives. ^ ‘ to give ;’ but we 

must understand the term here of theronroy- 
ing the message he was charged with, 

‘ fragrant.’ ‘ to deUght in,’ ‘ to rrt- 

ish.’ |>,— a6inLVI.4. D.8. m isexpUin- 
ed by ‘to expect,’ ‘to prognosticate;’ 

‘what is law or rule.’ The meaning 

mun^ I think, as I have expressed it Ic^ 

not understand Choo, when he says that 
^ intimates ‘the number of the biesringB.’ 
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You have been correct and careful: 

They will ever confer on you the choicest favours. 
In myriads and tens of myriads.’ 



5 The ceremonies having thus been completed, 

And the bells and drums having given their warning, 
The filial descendant goes to his place, 

And the able priest makes his announcement, 

‘The Spirits have drunk to the full.’ 

The great representative of the dead then rises, 

And the bells and drums escort his withdrawal, 

[On which] the Spirits tranquilly return [to their place]. 
All the servants, and the presiding wives, 

Remove [the trays and dishes] without delay. 

The [descendant’s] uncles and cousins 
All repair to the private feast. 


LL 9, 10 are compIimenUry to the master of 
the sacrifice on the manner in which all the 
cere monies of the service had been attended to. 

‘to *ri«nge,’ ‘exact;’ ^■=^. ‘to 
be expeditions i’ ^ ‘ correct ‘ to 

charge,’ ‘carefuL’ ^ — 'to the utmost.' 

, which we may consider as meaning 

‘tobe,’or-.;j;^ ‘hereupon;’ but we can 
hardly translate it. 

St. 6 brings ns to the conclusion of the sacri- 
fie®. in L 2 is defined by 'to announce,' 
the me a nin g being that the music now annoanced 
the end of the service L. 3 . 'Thesacri- 

flcer now left the place which he had occupied 
during the service, descended from the hall of 
cetemony, and took his place at the foot of the 
stair on the east,— the pisce appropriate to 
him, I snppose, in dismissing his guests. L. 4, — 
as in the last st. The priest took the message 
contained in L5 to the sacriflcer hum the re- 
presentative of the Spirits. Ting-tah is quite 
incorrect in supposing that the message was 


taken from the master to the representative. 
^^■=’^^‘311.’ We cannot suppose to mean 
anything racm than the translation expresses. 
L.S. This line was referred to in connection 
with the 8th of st. 2, as proving that 
could not be another name for the ^ . Even 
Cboo seems not to identify them here, for he 
‘ when the She are 
escortedi away, the Spirits return.’ Where do 
they return to? The answer to this given by 
Chfing K'ang-shing is — ‘ to heaven.’ 

* a steward.' applies to all the 

serrants about the household, or the royal estab- 
lishment. ^ in st. 3. ^ 

‘ to remove kindred in meaning with The 
removal of the dishes terminated the sacrificial 
service, but the sacriflcer proceeded to enter- 
tain his relatives at a private feaat 

St»-‘ all, old and young, who were of the 
same suroame as the sacriflcer.* •aO.’ 
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6 The musicians all go in to perform, 

And give their soothing aid at the second blessing. 
Your viands are set forth ; 

There is no dissatisfaction, but all feel happy. 

They drink to the full, and eat to the full ; 

Great and^ small, they bow their heads, [saying], 
‘The Spirits enjoyed your spirits and viands, 

And will cause you to live long. 

Your sacrifices, all in their seasons, 

Are completely discharged by you- 
May your sons and your CTandsons 
Never fail to perpetuate these services!’ 


VI. Sin nan shan. 


ffl lll« 

lUM S 


1 Yes, [all about] that southern hill 
Was made manageable by Yu. 

Its plains and marshes being opened up, 

It was made into fields by the distant descendant. 


Q has the force of and E, terminating 

® ti>6 first member of the line. 

, The feast was given in the apartment 

I 5“®*e®ple behind the haU where the sacrifice 
^ e®eo performed, so that the musicians are 
P^®®“ted as entering — going in — to continue 
tne leaat the music which they had discours- 
ed at the sacrifice. InL2thefea8tiscaUed:^ 
S' ' an after happiness,’ i. e., a blessing and 

sacrifice. They had 
'“Di then; now they were both to eat and 

drink. The in L3 cannot be got rid of, as 
2. We must, I think, come to the con- 
*^e ode was written in compliment I 
. sacrificer — ^the ' king, probably — by one 

the relatives who shared in the feast; and so | 


here he addresses him directly. 

‘ to send forward,’ or ‘ to go round.’ 

— ‘ to rejoice,’ ‘ be happy.’ LI. 9, 10 are descrip- 
tive of the sacrifice that had been offered, ud 
of all others of the same kind in the same tem- 
ple, so that the Head of the family dischaiged 
them i“ greet accord- 

ance with the statutes ( ^th 
the seasons for them. ’to discon- 


tinue;' ^|, — ‘to lead out, ’“to prolong, 
refers to the sacrifices. 

The rhymes are — in st. 1, M’ 

inE’ Wt*' t**.!, tS: in S, 
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^ H 

1^ ^ a 

#0 So 


We define their boundaries, we form their smaller divisions, 
And make the acres lie, here to the south, there to the east. 


2 The heavens over head are one arch of clouds, 
Snowing in multitudinous flakes. 

There is superadded the drizzling rain. 

When [the land] has received the moistening, 
Soaking influence abundantly. 

It produces all our kinds of grain. 




ifit- a 

® .. #• i»' I” .1. ®.. sj. 

8,1.3: (prop. cat. 13), cat. 

S' 

cat. 1, t. 3 : in 5, ' ^ ,, (prop, cat 3), 

cat I, t.3; j£, ib., t.2iP, 

cat 15, 1 1 ; in 6, (prop, cat 4), J^, cat. 3, 


3,t2i Wl- , cat 12, 1 1. 


„ cat 


Ode 6. Narrative. Hosbandby tbaced to 

ITS rlB8T AtJTHOB; DBTAII.S ABOUT IT, OOINQ 
Oil TO THB SUBJECT OF SACRIFICES TO ANCESTORS. 

There is a close connection between this ode 
and the last, and the critics suppose that thc7 
proceeded from the same writer; this one being 
fuller on the subject of husbandry and more 
concise on that of sacrifice. The Preface re- 
fers it to the time of king Tew, and thinks that 
the author wrote it under an impression of 
gnef that that monarch had ceased to pay re- 
gard to the statutes of king Ching, under whom 
the political and land systems of the Chow 
dyuMty were first fully organized. But there is 
nothing in the ode to suggest to us the idea either 
of Yew or of Ching. 

St. 1. In 11. 1,2, there is a recognition of the 
work of the great Yu, as the real founder of 
the kingdom of Chin^ extending the territory 
of former elective chiefs, and opening up the 
country. This merit was universally attributed 
to him, and the writer acknowledges it. 

-^i ‘True it is!’ — as in iv.V. 1, 

St oL This hill bounded the prospect to the 
south from the capital of Chow, and hence the 


writer makes mention of it. As Yen Ts'an 
says, he does not mean to confine the work of 
Yu to that part of the country; but on the 
other hand there is nothing in the language to 
afford a confirmation of the statements of the 
Shoo about that hero’s achievements. 


!(a> 


‘ to regulate,’ ‘ to reduce to order.’ 


LL3,4 


Htl 113 “ ^ ^ “PP- 

opened up for cultivation.’ Ying-tah says that 
denotes the use of the plough, and J^the 
clearing away of the wild natural growth of the 
ground. Whom are we to understand by 


The old interpreters all say — king Ching. 
Choo says, — ^the principal in the sacrifice ; who 
is with him, as in the last piece, some great 
landed proprietor. Technically, the terms de- 
note — ‘ the grreat-grandson ;’ but they are used, 
more generally, for any remote descendant. 1 
agree with Choo in referring them to the princi- 
pal in the sacrifices, which the poet bad in his 
mind ; but those royal, I think ; and some one of 

the kings of Chow is intended, pj — 
‘ fielded them.’ 

lil. 6, 6 is used as in the last piece. The 
writer would be a cadet of the royal House, and 
identifies himself with its services. denotes 
the larger divisions of the country into fields ; 

the divisions of the fields into smaller por- 
tions by paths and ditches. The last line sim- 
ply expresses the direction of the fields according 
to the eonrse of the channels and the nature of 


the ground. See Medhnrst’s dictionary on the 
character 

St. 2 describes the influences that operate in 
winter and spring to prepare the ground for the 
labours of the hnsbandman. Mm is under* 
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3 The boundaries and smaller divisions are nicely adjusted, 
And the millets 3 deld abundant crops, 

The harvest of the distant descendant. 

We proceed to make therewith spirits and food, 

To supply our representatives of the dead, and our guests ; — 
To obtain long life, extending over myriads of years. 

4 In the midst of the fields are the huts. 

And along the bounding divisions are gourds. 

The fruit is sliced and pickled, 

To be presented to our great ancestors. 

That their distant descendant may have long life, 

And receive the blessing of Heaven. 

5 We sacrifice [first] with pure spirits. 

And then follow with a red bull ; 

Offering them to our ancestors. 


by Choo of the clouds all one colour ( — • 

^ )• is the Terb. F'un-/iin denotes ‘the 

f PP- of the falling snow ; ’ miA-muA, that of 
drizzling rains of spring.’ LI. 4, 5 describe the 

Sround after receiTing plenty of fbe rain, 
inoisteoing it soaking into it (chat), all in 
sufficient measure (y^)- 

St. 3 describes the abundant barrest in con- 
sequence, and the devoting of a portion of it to 
sacrificial purposes. L. 1. Ho (■^ 

Ming dyn.) says, ‘ Keang and yih are both the 
names of the boundaries of the fields; the former 
of those marking off the space of a tsing (^|^) 
ooltivated by 8 families, and the latter the snb- 
divisiuns of this assigned to each family.’ 

^ denotes ‘the well defined adjustment of 
tho e divisions.’ L. 2. Yuh-yuh denotes ‘ the . 


I abundant app. of the grain ’ L. 3 ascribes the 
rich harvest all to the virtue of the king. LI. 4 
— 6, — as in the last ode. L. 6 specially applies 
to the king. 

St. 4. The hundred moic in the centre of , 
a tsina were devoted to the govt., and in the 
middle of them again were 20 mow, assigned to 
the eight families cultivating the space; and on 
them were erected the huts in which they lived, 
while they were actively engaged in their agri- 
cultural labours, ,«»‘ pickled vegetables.’ 
The term here denotes both the process of pick- 
ling and the result. m is not only to peel tho 
skin off, but also to slice the fruit. 

‘ blessing.’ 

St. S. mm clear spirits.’ The critics 

have much to say on the {ueparation of these, 
on which we need not enter, excepting that they 
were flavoured and made fragrant by various 
admixtures. Tbe pouring out of theta oon* 
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[Our lord] holds the knife with tinkling bells, 
To lay open the hair of the victim, 

And takes its flesh and fat. 


6 Then we present, then we offer ; 

All round the fragrance is diffused. 

Complete and brilliant is the sacrificial service; 

Grandly come our ancestors. 

They will reward [their descendant] wfith great blessing, — 
Long life, years without end. 


VII. P ‘00 teen. 


® ^ ^ ^ 
l!r A.S UM T.lR 

1 Bright are those extensive fields, . 

A tenth of whose produce is annually 
I take the old stores, 

And with them feed the husbandmen. 
From of old we have had good years. 


levied. 



roenced the eervices, being intended to bring 
the Spirit* down The libation* were 

followed by the sacrifice of a red bull (J^= 
red being the colour in the rictims slain 
under the Chow dynasty, 

111 St. 2 of last ode Choo says that 11. 4 — 6 de- 
scribe the act'on of the principal in the sacrifice 

himself (ft ^ ± A M -til): 
Ts'an, that such action was delegated to a high 
official. The text does not enable us to come 


to a decision in the matter. — small 

bells were somehow attached to the handle of 
the knife so as to give a tinkling sound during 
the operations. The first operation was to lay 
open the hair, and declare that it was of the 
proper colour, that the victim was ‘without 

spot.’ ‘the fat.’ The burning 

of the fat was the second step in inviting the 
descent of the Spirits. 


St. 6. is taken by some as the name of 

the winter sacrifice; but it is evidently synony- 
mous here with and is to be taken as 
jj^, ‘ to bring or send forward ;’ 'The ‘ Complete 
Digest ’ gives ‘from this,’ ‘then,’ for 

the simple LL 2 — 6, — as In the last ode. 

The rhymes are — in st. 1, pj, cat 12, 

• hX •’ b. *• 2: in 2, cat 

'M’ M’ 

^ b ‘-3: Ckt 12, 

‘1: in b|g. ^cat. 6, 1 1; Ift, 
i6.t.:ii.6, cat. 3. t. 2; 7J. 

oat. 2: in 6, ^ ^ ,, g§, 

cat 10. 
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And now I go to the south-lying acres, 

Where some are weeding, and some gather the earth about 
the roots. 

The millets look luxuriant; 

And in a spacious resting place, 

1 collect and encourage the men of greater promise. 

With ray vessels full of bright millet, 

And my pure victim-rams, 

We sacrificed to [the Spirits of] the land, and to [those of] the 
four quarters. 


Ode 7. Namtire. Pictdebs of hosbanobt 

AXD SACBlFICas CONNBCTBD WITH IT, HaPPT 
UifOEMTAinjIln} BETWUCH THE PEOPLE ASD 

nsm BorKuioua. Here, again, we muat reject 
to king* T6w and Ching. Who 
■ j ^ P**®® ^ ** “ difficult to sa 7 , but 

ey^ently he and the ‘distant descendant’ are 
P®™w* i and not one, as Choo makes 
i.nem out to be. I suppose he may hare been 
n officer of the king, who had the charge of the 
isTOs, M we may call them, in the royal domain. 

nat tiu piece describes what was taking place 
Under ^ observation, and not the state of 
wings m any former reign, is plain from the 

‘now in ,t.l,L6. 

St. 1. IX 2. '^^•:-<bright-k)oking.’ 

‘Inpge,’ ‘extenaire.’ Maou says that 

fQ means ‘all the fields under heaven,’ is,, 
J^the fields of the kin^om ; but evidently the 
poet is speaking of what came under his eye. 
". i tells the revenue from the produce which was 
P«id to the crown,— a tenth ( — ■) ; the 10th 

iiunfired, and the 1000th part of every 
thousand. Maon seems to have attached 
no definite idea to the and and says 

ffiat they designate the largeness ( of the 

which he is quite in error. Choo, 
fv^^'ing, takes the two characters aa = 
0 , 1 ^, makes the revenue to have been a 
frill ™ ’T*®* T**"* ou *i>® passage. I have 

wow^ Yen’s view; — ^had come to it, indeed, 
“utow I examined his Work. 

DL 3, 4. a. ‘ the old grain,’ 

®*^ng from the abundance of former harvests, j 
nientioned in 1. 5 (^‘ years of plenty’). | 


By we can only understand the writer or 
speaker in the piece. When Yen Ts'an takes it 
of the husbandmen, as if they were speaking in 
their own persons, he overturns all nUes of exe- 
gesis. ‘ to feed,’ may be extended so as to 

embrace all the duty which was anciently held 
to devolve on a ruler ; — see Men. II. Pt, ii. IV. 6. 

‘to take away the grass,* 
‘to weed;’ tMe = ‘to cover up the 

roots.' How this last o^ration was done is a 
disputed point, on which we need not enter. 
D. 8. E-e describes the ‘ luxuriant appearance’ 
of the springing millets. Li. 9, 10. Ch’ing takes 
a8 = '^ and ‘the huts,’— those 

mentioned in st. 4 of last ode ; but why introduce 
here a new meaning of the term ? Choo gives 

forl.9-^S^||;^lt,t;$: 

which is better; but the meaning of 
is not in ‘the place which.* 

‘to advance,’ but the meaning ia 
here more ‘to encourage.’ ‘(rf 

superior character.’ 

The general rule was that the sons of hos- 
bandinen should continue husbandmen; but 
their superior might select those among them in 
whom he saw promising abilities, and facilitate 
their advancement to the higher grade of ofll- 
cers. We are not to suppose that he did so in 
the case mentioned in the text, but his easy 
condescension and familiar intercourse with 
them would keep ambition alive in the aspiring 
youth among them. 


vot. rv. 


48 
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That my fields are in such good condition 
Is matter of joy to my husbandmen. 

With lutes, and with drums beating, 

We will invoke the Father of husbandry, 

And pray for sweet rain, 

To increase the produce of our millets, 

And to bless my men and their wives. 

3 The distant descendant comes. 

When their wives and children 

Are bringing food to those [at work] in the south-lying acres. 
The surveyor of the fields [also] comes, and is glad. 

He takes [of the food] on the left and the right. 

And tastes whether it be good or not. 

The grain is well cultivated, all the acres over; 


St 2. We are to understand that the sacri- 
fices mentioned in 1.3 had been sacrifices of 
thanksgiving offered at the end of the harvest 
of tlie preceding year, and that that in II. 7,8 
either had been or was about to be offered in 
the spring, to which the piece has reference. 
LI. 1,2. and may be translated 

‘ with.’ w is here the same as and 1]^ 
was an established name for the sacrificial 
millet. The o-der of tlie terms is liere inverted 
from the necessities of the rhyme. is 

the name for ‘ a pure, unblemished victim.’ L.3. 
Both Maou and Choo say that by is meant 
‘ the sacrifice to -J- ,’ or ‘ to sovereign Earth,’ 
meaning the earth as the supreme Power in cor- 
relation with Heaven ; but I agree rather with 
Ch'ing, wlio understands it as the sacrifice to 
the Spirits presiding over the productive ener- 
gies of the land ( 

is the Spirits presiding over 
the ‘four quarters of the sky,’ and ruling all 


atmospherical influences. Choo understands II. 
4,0 as an acknowledgment by the proprietor 
that the condition of his fields was a blessing he 
was indebted for to his husbandmen ^ 

^ prefer taking them as in the trans- 
lation, having the sense of ‘felicitation.’ 
So, VenTsan ^ ^ 

^ L. 7. ‘ to meet ;’ here = 

‘ to invoke.’ By ‘ the Father of fields’ is intend- 
ed the mythical emperor Shin-nung 
who first taught men the art of husbandry. 
Acc. to tlie Chow Le, the Ist of the odes of Pin 
was sung at the sacrifice for rain, 
render happy, ’= to bless with abundance. 

St. 3. Here the king appears on the scene in 
the ‘ distant descendant.’ Ll. 2 — 4. sec on I.xv. 
I. 1. here is equivalent, I suppose, to 

there. The old men, who were unequal to field 
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Good will it be and abundant. 

The distant descendant has no displacency ; 
The husbandmen are encouraged to diligence. 


4 The crops of the distant descendant 

Look [thick] as thatch, and [swelling] like a carriage cover. 
The stacks of the distant descendant 
Will stand like islands and mounds. 

He will seek for thousands of granaries ; 

He will seek for myriads of carts. 

The millets, the paddy, and the maize, 

Will awake the joy of the husbandmen > , 

[And they will say], ‘May he be rewarded with great happiness. 

With myriads of years, life without end ! 


wrk, led on the women and children, with the 
provisions. LI. 6,6 apply to the surveyor of the 
fields ; some think, to the king also, 
totake- = 

‘ the provisions on the left and right.’ LI. 
7,8. is used generally for all growing grain. 
^ => ‘ to he in good order.’ is ex- 
plained here by finish,’ * the utmost ; 

it = our ‘all over.’ H..— in Liii.IV. 

f, e/al. — as in ii. III. 3. 

St. 4 ^,-as in Lxv.1. 7. ^ i» "ot, as 

where it has hitherto occurred, the tnbultis 
ien'estrisf but means the ‘ thatch of a house, 
made, it is said, out of the maou grass. 
As thick as thatch would be the crops. 
as in I.xi.m. 2, ‘ the curved end of a carriage 
pole,’ here denoting the swelling appearance of 
the crop, looked at from below, — as in 


v.i. — as in I.xi.lV. 2. M , — as in Ijv. 

VI. 2. LI. 6,6. 7^ expresses the transition of 
the thought. as in V. 1 ; as in v.IX 6. 

The M-X- Wang Tin-che adduces tlie 
lines in his instances of that usage of the cha- 

,. 2 cter ‘ He will seek for thousands, to wit ot 

granaries,’ &c. L. 9, — as in st. 2 ; and 11. 9,10, 
express what will be the wishes and prayers of 
the husbandmen. 

The rhymes are — in st. 1, B3.=p’0t.A. 
^,cat.i2,t ±’“*- 

1 , t. 2; in 2, ^ *, ^ “*• 

10; M’ 3i> ^ :k' 

[f~ , ^ ^ •> ^ *’ ^ » 

^ ^ H. cat. lOi? ^ cat. 


6, t 2. 
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1 Large are the fields, and various is the work to be done. 
Having selected the seed, and looked after the implements. 
So that all preparations have been made for our labour. 
We take our sharp plough-shares. 

And commence on the south-lying acres. 

We sow all the kinds of grain, 

Which grow up straight and large, 

So that the wish of the distant descendant is satisfied. 


2 It ears, and the fruit lies soft in its sheath; 

It hardens and is of good quality; 

There is no wolf s-tail grass, nor darnel 

We remove the insects that eat the heart and the leaf. 

And those that eat the roots and the joints. 

So that they shall not hurt the young plants of our fields. 


Ode 8. Namtire. Fdbther pictchbs op 

HOSBAEDKY AHO 8ACBIFICES CONNECTED WITH IT. 

St. 1 deacribes the Uboun of the sprinit- 

in the hut ode. may have 
^re iu proper meaning of 'sowing the seed,’ 
iixdnding, howeYer, ali the other labour in con- 
nection with that. Ii. 2 refers to the preparatory 
work done in the winter. JL 

‘to sdect the seed; ‘to put 

the implements in good order.’ I#. 3. j^|J . 

As Ten Xi'an expands the line, ^ (the two 

Uiings mentioned in L2) ^ Jfj 

L..^— 1.L 
Jtr.Ll. ^ (read yea)-. ‘ sharp.’ la. 5. 

‘first,’ ‘to begin.’ ‘busi- 


ness.’ — ‘ Our first business is with, we first go 
to work on, the south-lying acres.’ la. 7 de- 
scribes the growth of the grain. S-lt- 
‘straight.’ In 1.8, ‘ to accord with.' 

it under the goyemment of this — 
The labours of the husbandmen and their sac- 
cess were aU in accordance with the wishes of 


the distant descendant 

St. 2 describes the growth of the gram ana 
the labours of summer. It is tried to explain 
by ‘a house,’ referring to the grain 
when it bursts from the ear, and the hnsk is all 
bat empty. As the husk fills, but the grain is 
still soft, it is csdled ^ — as in L xir. 

IV. 1; — as in LvutVIL 1,3: — see the 
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May the Spirit, the Father of husbandry, 

Lay hold of them, and put them in the blazing fire ! 


3 The clouds form in dense masses, 

And the rain comes down slowly. 

May it rain first on our public fields. 

And then come to our private ! 

There shall be young grain unreaped, 

And here some sheaves ungathered; 

There shall be handfuls left on the ground, 
And here ears untouched: — 

For the benefit of the widow. 


4 The distant descendant will come, 

When their wives and children 

Are bringing food to those [at work] on the south-lying acres. 


Iihoo, rv.ii. 4. The insects in U. 4, 5 are de- 
scribed as ‘caterpillars which injure the growing 
grain,’ and are said to attack, severally, the 
different parts of the plant mentioned in the 
translation. We cannot, with our present know- 
ledge, give to eaeh its proper name. ap- 

plied to the young of plants, animals, and men ; 
specially and properly, it denotes, as here, 
young gnun.’ LI. 7, 8 are to be taken with 
Ohoo, as a prayer, though a good enough mean- 
tdg IS drawn from them by Yen Ts'an and 

others, who read them as indicative. mm 
^intheUrtode. 

Bfl. ‘the Spirit of the Father of hus- 

^dry.' The must be considered here to 
jwve the expletive usage which often belongs 

St. 3 describes the loyal feeling of the hns- 
tandmen, and some ways in which kindness to 
poor was manifested LI. 1 — 4 are best 

taken, like 7, 8 of last stanza, as expressing the 

^*i*h or prayer of the husbandmen. is 



of their being collected in dense masses. 
jj[j5 ‘gently.’ ‘The rain comes,’ 

says Yen Ts-an, ‘ so to as soak the ground, but yet 
not breaking the clods.’ LI, 3, 4, — see on Men- 
cius, III. Pt. i. III. 9, 19. L.6, probably refers 

to patches where the grain had not ripened as 
in the field generally, and which were left for 

the poor and the widow. L. 6. 

‘bundles,’ or ‘sheaves.’ Some bundles wouM 
purposely be left, not gathered in ; and so with 

some handfuls in 1. 7, and ears in L 8. 


‘left behind.’ Only the ‘widow’ is 
specifi^ in L 8, but the benefit, no doubt, extend- 
ed to the poor generally. nearly >=> 

‘ to be.’ — Ckimpare the legi^tion of Moses, in 
connection with the harvest, for the poor, in 
Deuteronomy xxiii. 19 — 22, et a[. 

St. 4. LI. 1—4, — as in sL 3 of last ode. 
‘ There, however,’ says Choo Kung-ts^n, but! 
am not sure that he is correct, * the great per- 


sonages appear in the spring, to stimulate the 
husbandmen to diligence, but here in the har- 


vest, to lejoice with them in the success of their 
labours. The words here w thoee of the hue- 
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The surveyor of the fields [also] will come and be glad. 

They will come and olfer pure sacrifices to the Spirits of the 
four quarters, 

With their victims red and black, 

And their preparations of millet; 

Thus offering, thus sacrificing. 

Thus increasing our bright happiness. 


Chen pe Loh e. 
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1 Look at the Loh, 

With its waters broad and deep. 

Thither has come our lord, 

In whom all happiness and dignity are concentrated. 

Red are his madder-dyed knee covei’s. 

In which he might raise his six armies. 

tdmen, stimulating one another, to rejoice i6., t. 2; (prop. cat. 6), 

heart of their superior.’ Howerer tliis be, J f I 

must understand the sacrifices immediately tat.l5, t.2: in 3, 

,keuofas«icriflc^of thanksgiving for the ^ cat.lS.t.I;^ 

intiful harvest. is the name for a sacn- \ ^ rW 

! offered with a pure mind; — as in the Shoo, t.3: in 4, Ir , 


handmen, stimulating one another, to rejoice Ja*. jtr,, id.,t.2; (prop. cat. 6), 

the heart of their superior.’ However tliis be, 

we must understand the sacrifices immediately 3; naf-I®>C2t in 3, 

spoken of as «icriflc^of thanksgiving for the ^ ^ cat.lS.t.I;^ ii.»-,t.2-. 

bountiful harvest. ) ^g is the name for a sacn- \ ^ rW 

flee offered with a pure mind; — as in the Shoo, ®-> ^3 = i” jLt’ a"’ 

‘purely 3«iriflce to the spirit, of the four Thk rumeus, 

quarters. would not do so, howeTer, all jjbt at soxb gatherinc in the eastern capi- 

at once, or all in one place, but in the several rtiX,, praisb the kino as he appears amono 
quarters as they went along on their survey of them. To what Urae we should assign the 
the royal domain. For e^h qu^r the colour piece, or who the king referred to was, we cannot 
of the Tictim was aifferent, and hence we have tell. It seems quite absurd to assign the piece, 
the specification m 1 6 of a red victim which with the Prefac^. to the roion of kiL Yew. and 


of the Tictim was oinerent, ana deuce we have tell. It seems quite“absurd to assign the piece, 
the si^^tion m l. 6 of a red nctim which with the Prefac^, to the reign of king Yew, and 
was offer^ to the Sp^ .»* » say that it celebrates the ways of toe ancient 

b^k victim, which was offe>^ to the Spirit of king*, to brand him for his neriect of them. Of 
the_ north. Chop says that 1.9 expres^ the the gathering of the feudal titles at the eastern 


wish of the people for the happiness of the dis- 


tant descendant. It seems more natural to written on ill. Iv7 


the gatherings of the feudal nobles at the eastern 
capital, in the neighbourhood of the Ixib, I have 


take it as I hare done. | 

The rhymes are — in st. I, 


St. 1. «ee the Shoo, HI. i. Pt. i. 63, 55, 

et at As the ‘eastern capital* was built near it. 


t 2 ; ** 3, t, 3 : in 2, j is often used for that in the Shoa L. 2 hero 
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2 Look at the Loh, 

With its waters broad and deep. 

Thitlier has our lord come, 

The gems at his scabbard’s mouth all-gleaming. 
May our lord live myriads of years, 

Preserving his House 1 


3 Look at the Loh, 

With its waters broad and deep. 

Thither has our lord come. 

In whom all happiness and dignities are united. 
May our lord live myriads of years, 

Preserving his clans and States! 


ihows that the writer has the river in his view, 
though perhaps the occasion makes him speak of 
its waters in larger style than they deserved. 


* the app. of being deep and 

wide/ is here, evidently,— ^ ‘ the 

son of Heaven,* the king. L. 4 i» descriptive of 
him as conceiitratingin his own person all the hap- 
piness, riches, and dignity of the kingdom. 


— as in VII. 4. Choo well explains tlie phrase 

here by ‘ to be accumulated.’ L. 5. Mtti— 
‘ madder-dyed.’ I cannot accept the statement in 
the Shwoh-wiln tliat the term is a name of the 
madder plant see I. vii. XV. 1. KeaJi = 

‘the knee covers.’ as in iii. VI. 1. 


L.6. ‘to raise.* The whole line 

niust be taken as I have translated it. We are 
not to suppose that the object of the meeting 
celebrated was to raise the king’s armies for 
Some martial expedition; but the nobles thus 
express their joy in him as a soyereign equal to 
his {K>8ition. * Six armies * was the force of 
To, 000 men, which the king could raise in the 
royal domain. 

St. 2. L.4. Pt (Maou has ^ on the right) 
“•* a scabbard ;’ puny was the name of the gems 


with which the king’s scabbard was adorned 
about the top or mouth of it; and all the critics 
agree in taking peiA of the gems at the end or 
bottom of it. But according to the analogy of 
the corresponding line in st. 1, and a hundred 
other lines in the She, yeio-peih can only be 
descriptive of the pe puny, and I have translated 
accordingly. El. 6, 6 contain a wish or prayer 
for the king or for his dynasty. ^ 
fortunes of his family or dynasty.’ ‘ The son 
of Heaven,’ says Chod Taou-liing (;^ ' 

Ming dyn.) ‘has all nuder heaven for his family 

St. 3. E. 4. |j^ is equivalent to ‘ to be 
collected as in in. VI. 2, et ai ^ 

^ in last stanza. All the great families and 
all the States or regions in the kingdom are 
considered as belonging to the sovereign. 

The rhymes are — in st. 1, cat. 16, fc. 

1 : in 2, '2. t.3: in 3, ^ 

cat. 9: and perhaps, cat. 1, (.2, in all 

the stanzas. 
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1 Splendid are the flowers, 

And the leaves are luxuriant. 

I see these princes, 

And my heart is entirely satisfied. 

My heart is entirely satisfied; — 

Right is it they should have praise and prosperity I 


Splendid are the flowers, 

And deep is their yellow. 

I see these princes, 

Full of all elegance. 

They are full of all elegance; — 

Right is it they should have every blessing! 


Ode X. Allusive and narrative. Respossive 

TO THE rOBXBR: — TUB KINO CELEBRATES TUB 
PBAI8BS or THE PRINCES. Nothing could be 
more natural than this view of the piece, which 
is given by Choo, — leaving the time and the 
king undetermined as in the preceding ode. 
The Preface says the piece was directed against 
king Yew, who neglected the sons of ministers 
of worth, and gave the places which they should 
have occupied to mean creatures of his own. 
But there is nothing in the whole piece to lead 
our thought, away from the princes commended 
in it, to their fathers and ancestors. 

St. 1. Choo, after Maou, defines by 

which Ying-tah again explains by 
‘brilliant,’ ‘splendid.’ Comp, ^ 

in i.IV. 1. Some adopt the reading of 
and think that =S» the 


i. IV. 1, for which there seems no reason, 

‘ luxuriant-looking.’ The beanty of 
the flowers and the luxuriance of the leaves are 
in allusion to the elegance and accomplishments 
of the feudal princes; — it seems absurd, in 
K’ang-shing and others, to find the king in the 
flowers, standing high, and the princes in Uie 
leaves, growing below. , — these gen- 

tlemen ;’ — the princes whom the ode celebrates. 
LI. 3 — 6, — see on ii. IX. 1. 

St. 2. L. 2. — the diet, says that this term 

is to be read here as but does not define 

its meaning. Maou and Choo understand it as 
indic ating ‘ the abundance or depth of the yel- 

gance;’ referring, I suppose, to their dress, 
equipments, and accomplishments. L.6. 

~ ‘ happiness and prosperity.’ 
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3 Splendid are the flowers, 

Some yellow, some white 
I see these princes, 

Drawn by their four white steeds, black-maned. 

They are drawn, by their four white steeds, black-maned. 
And the six reins are glossy! 


4 To the left [they move], to the left. 

And they execute the movement properly. 

To the right [they move], to the right. 

And they execute the movement properly. 

They are possessed of the ability. 

And right is it their movements should indicate it. 


St. 3 LI. 4 — 6, — see on i.U. 2, III. 4. 

St. 4. This stanza is all narrative. By the 
we are to nnderstand the princes,— 
the_;^^ 

of the other stanzas ; and by U. 1,3 
are intended their moTements and deportment 
on ail sides, in all circumstances. and 

have a similar meaning. Choo Kung- 

ts'cen says that in 1.4 is to be referred 

h) the extOTnal demonstrations of the princes, - 
and in 1. 5, to their internal possession of what 
these were the outcome of. Then the last line 
aays that it was only natural the external de- 
tnonstration should be in harmony with the in- 


ternal reality. — Yen Ts‘an, who adopts the view 
of the Preface, refers to the fathers or 

ancestors of the the princes or no- 

bles spokeu of ; and holds that 1. 6 means — ‘It is 
right they should be like their fathers.’ One can 
only smile at such exegesis. 

The rhymes are— in st 1, ^ 

cat. 6. t. 2 : in 2, ^ „ cat. 

10: in 3, Q ♦, ^ ,, cat. 5, t.3: in 

cat. I, t.2. 
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They flit about, the green -beaks, 

With their variegated wings. 

To be rejoiced in are these princes! 

May they receive the blessing of Heaven! 

They flit about, the green-beaks. 

With their glancing necks. 

To be rejoiced in are these princes! 

They are screens to all the States. 




TiTLIC or THS BoOIl. — 

‘The Decade of Sang-hoo; Book 
VII. of Part n.’ 

Ode 1. Allusire and narrative. Ths kdco, 

ZNTEaTAINIKO THE CHIEF AMOMO THE FECPXI. 
PHIMCES, EXPEESSES H18 ADHIKATIOE OP TUEK, 
awn GOOD WISHES FOB THEM. As Usual, king Tew 
is found here by the old interpreters, who think 
that the piece was designed to reprove somehow 
the want of propriety in the festal intercourse 
between him and the princes. Keang Ping- 
chang adduces various passages from Tso-shc, 
in which 11.8, 4 of stt. 3, 4 are quoted, in support 
of this view; but the lines might serve the pur- 
pose for which the speakers in Tso-sbe employ 
them, on the interpretation of the ode adopted 
by Choo, and which I am obliged to follow. 

St. 1. ;^.^,~asinl.xi. VI. Sang-hoo,— n 
in T. II. 6. The bird is said to be railed ‘the mul- 
berry hoo, because it appears when the mulberry 
tree is coming into leaf. is applied to the 

feathers of birds wliich ate ‘ striped and varie- 
gated,’— ^ j^< »• Maou expresses it. 
T-i 1, 2, here and in the next stanza, are intended 


to compliment the princes on the elegance of 
their manners. 

X,. 3. Choo takes as a final particle, like 
which we have often met with, and often 
occurring after ; and refers to the 

princes whom the king was feasting. Maou 
gives asw>-^, ‘all,’ and »■ 

bracing both the king and his princes; — ^which 
is very unnatoral, and difficult of construction. 

Still more unlikely is Ch'ing’s view of 
' the designation of men of talents and wisdom. 
The diet, gives both Maou and Choc’s account 

of with reference to this line, without any 
further remark. L. 6 may be explained indicat- 
ively, or, with Choo, as a prayer of the king for 
the princes. ‘happiness,’ ‘Messing.’ 

St. 2. ^ ‘ the neck.’ The last line 

leads os to think of the Imm-tMxe as the chief of 
the princes, rulers of the larger States, and hav- 
I ing authority over the smaller ones, so that an 
the re^ons of the entire kingdom were shelter- 
I ed behind them as so many ‘ screens.’ 
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These screens, these buttresses, — 

All the chiefs will take them as a pattern. 

Are they not self-restrained? Are they not careful? 
Will they not receive much happiness? 

How long is that cup of rhinoceros’ hornl 
Good are the spirits in it and soft. 

While it passes round, they show no pride; 

All blessing must come to seek them. 


II. Ytten yang. 


t f g 





zm 


o 



1 The Yellow ducks fly about. 

And are taken with hand-nets and spread-nets. 

May our sovereign live for ten thousand years, 

Enjoying tho happiness and wealth which are his due! 

St. 3. L.I. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ S’ 

used in the sense of the frame-planks nsed ^ 

in building, and here equivalent to ‘supports,’ St. 4. ^ ^,-as in I.i.ni. 8. ^ -> 

buttresses.’ L. 2. ^ > ‘r\iler, ‘chief. 'nd others say 

'I'he ‘ hundred peUi ’ are all the smaller princes, rhinoceros’ cnp here was indicted on 

u’lio looked up to the in the ode, and guests guilty of any impropriety. It may hare 

A ^ been employed, sometimes, for that purpose: 
‘Ook them for a pattern (-^ = but there is no reference to such a use or 

are token by [ it here, nor in I.i III. L. 2. The it taken 

nich we shall find common in Parts III a however, it may have its usual meaning. There 
IV. Maou also adopts substantially the same gre other instances of its occnrring in the mid- 
construction. m-M’ ‘ to gather ;’ here = die of lines, as here. L. 3. ^ ^ — ‘In their 
‘ self^mliected.’ ‘ careful.' intercourse,’ or ‘they in their oonviTiality.* 

V^ang Gan-shih brings onttoe meaning of the ^ proud,’ ‘ arrogant.’ On this 

termthus,-!! Rlj Z- 3 M'l #1^’ Sl.4. Choo says. ^ ^ tf. RlJ ^ 

‘Feeling the difficuJty of their position, they did a,c * -fcA ^ *3 SfJ Kfi Ito Ttc •jB 
not have a sense of ease ; that sense would have ml im JA. 7f^ ^ 

been seen in arrogance.’ f (J = ‘much,’ ^ WsngYin-checonstme. LSdifferent- 

‘ great’ Choo’s expansion of the Hues is ^ ly. He gives to ^ the meaning of and 
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2 The Yellow ducks are on the darn, 

With their left wings gathered up. 

May our sovereign live for ten thousand years, 

Enjoying the lasting happiness which is his due! 


3 The teams of steeds are in the stable. 

Fed with forage and grain. 

May our sovereign live for ten thousand years. 
Sustained in his happiness and wealth ! 


tries to show that the two characters are some- 
times interchanged. His proof is not very 
extensive; but «e might accept it, if he did 

not also hare to go on to insist on being 


read as, snd equiraleut to. 

The rhymes are— in st. 1, 
cat.5, t. 2: in 2, (prop. cat. 12), 

^,catll! in3,^,^,|^^5 (prop. 17), 
cat. 14 : in 4, (prop. cat. 2), 

cat. H, 1. 1. 


Ode 2. Allusive. Responsive to thb last 

ode; THE PRINCES EXPRESS THEIR PRAYERS 

AND WISHES FOB THE KINO. The Writer, it is 
supposed in the Preface, speaks here of the 
ancient wise kings, who dealt with all creatures 
as they ought to do, and exacted moderate re- 
venues for their own support. It would be 
amusing, but a waste of time, to exhibit how 
the allusive lines are tortured toharmoniie with 
this view. Even Keang Ping-chang rejects it ; 
but he adopts a view from Ho Keae, which is 
about as absurd, contending that the parts of 
the ode suit admirably the history of king Yew, 
and of his relations to his wife and his concubine 
Faou Sze. Adopting, as I have done, the inter- 
pretation given by Choo, which suits admirably 
the last two lines of the stanzas, we can make 
nothing out of the drst two which will indicate 
the nature of the allusive element in them, and 
gan only say that the ode is a remarkable instance 
of the allusive element in which there is no ad- 
mixture of the metaphorical. So Yen Ts'an cha- 


racterizes it, ( ^ f. ); and 

yet he proceeds to serve up airesh the inanities 
of Maou. 

St. 1. The ynen is the male, and the yasy the 
female of what is called the ‘Mandarin duck,’ 
— aaos yaleriatlala. I adopt for it the name of 

* the Yellow duck (Sf ^^)i’ V which it is de- 


signated in the Pun-ts^aou, with reference to the 
prev.oiling colour of its plumage, though that is 
variegated, and the creature is, perhaps, the 
most beautiful of all the duck tribe. Another 


name for it is which may be translated 

‘the Faithful bird,’ as it is supposed to be a 
monogamist, and if either of a pair die, the 
other is said to pine away, and follow its mate 
to the grave from sorrow. The male and female 
do show an extraordinary attachment to each 
other, which is, with the Chinese, an emblem of 

conjugal fidelity. is the name for a hand- 


net, with a long handle, with which creatures 
may be surprised and taken ; in distinction 
from the other, is a spread-net, into which they 
go or fall themselves. is here = 

‘the king.’ conveys the idea 

that all blessings are the king's ^due/ 

St. 2. L. 2 has wonderfully vexed the critics. 
The translation may be regarded as literal. 

One of the commentators Ch*ang 
who preceded Choo, says, ‘When birds sit or 
roost together, their heads are turned iu oppo- 
site directions, bringing their left wings folded 
up, so as to lean on eacli other, while tbeir right 
wings are left at liberty to guard against any 
danger that may approach.' This may be doubt- 
ed as a general fact, but the writer of the ode 
had probably seen a pair of the Yellow ducks 
seated on a dam in the position which Ch ang 
describes. “ It would be an Instance of their 
mutual attachment, which I believe to be a fact. 

or ‘long-continued.’ 

Stt. 3,4. — ‘ teams of horses.’ 'Hiese 


are supposed to be the teams of the royal car- 
riages; but I do not see that this is necessary, 
any more than that we should find out some 
connection between the king and the ducks. 


L. 1, The diet, reads here as ts'o, and 
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4 The teams of steeds are in the stable, 

Fed with grain and forage. 

May our sovereign live for ten thousand years, 
In the comfort of his happiness and wealth! 

III. Kwei pern. 






X 

a# 
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1 Those in the leather caps, — 

Who are they ? 

Since your spirits are [so] good, 

And your viands are [so] fine, 

How can they be strangers ? 

They are your brethren, and no others. 
[They are like] the mistletoe and the dodder, 




makes it * to cat forage.’ The meaniug 

>8 correct, but the rhyme in st. 4 will not admit 
of the pronnntdation is^o, The meaning of the 
line appears in the translation, bat we need not 
msist on what most of the critics enlarge on, — 
that the horses were fed with forage when they 
Were not employed, and with grtun, when they 
were called forth to service. 
noansh.’ One of the Soos takes it here in the 
sense of ‘to become old,’ which also gives 
asuitobU sense 

rest,’ or ‘solace.’ 

The rhymes are— in st. 1, ^ .i c®*- = 

“ 1^’ I® •> I- ‘-3= ™ ^ ^ 
15,t.3:in*,:Jg,j^,*.,t,l. 

Oife 3. Natrative, with ailnsive and meta- 
Pmwical portions, in all the stanzas. Ceus- 

j^lTIKO THU KINO rEASTINO WITH HIS SEI.A- 
WVE8 BT CONSANGUINirr AND AFEDTITT. The 
concluding five lines of st. 3 give some conn- 
tonimce to the view of the ode insisted on by 
the interpxeten of tlie old school— that the pi^ 
wm intended by way of warning, to admonisli 
king Yew, who was abandoning himself to feast- 
tog ai^ mirtli when min was imminent. Still 
lue spirit of the whole ode is so joyous, that we 


need not find in those lines any reference to 
special dangers which the writer had in mind, 
bat only the general uncertainty of life, which 
made him think that the best plan was to enjoy 
the pleasures of the present time. 

With regard to the difiereut elements in tbs 
composition of the stanzas, Foo Kwang says, 
‘ L. 1 in itself only saye that those present at 
the feast were in their leather caps, and is sim- 
ply narrative, but the second line is suddenly 
interjected, and serves to introduce U. 4, 5 below, 
so that 11. i. 2 become allusive. Then we have 
the metaphorical element in IL 6, 7.’ 

St. 1. L. 1. Ting-tah observes that U the 
general name for a cap. There are many vari- 
eties of it: — the used by an offloer at 

sacrifices; the used in war; the 

used in hunting. The was used 

both by hi^ and low, and therefore we know it 
must be it which is intended here Ts'aou 

Suy-chung says that the was the or- 

dinary cap worn at court, and at entertain- 
ments. As distinguished from the it was 
made of deer skin, while the other was made from 
the skin of the ox. describes ‘thesipp, 

of the cap.’ but in wh^ way wecanuottell. I,.2 
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Growing over the pine and the cypress. 
While they do not see you, O king, 
Their sorrowful hearts are all-unsettled. 
When they do see you, 

They begin to be happy and gla.d. 


2 Those in the leather caps, — 

Who are they ? 

Since your spirits are [so] good, 

And your viands are all of the season, 

How can they be strangers? 

They are your brethren, all assembled. 

[They are] like the mistletoe, and the dodder. 
Growing over the pine. 

While they do not see you, 0 king. 

Their hearts are full of sorrow. 

When they do see you. 

They begin to feel that things are right. 


the translation. It is better to take the line thus, 
than as if, with Ten Ts'an and Keang, it.=‘ what 
for is this? ' and P haTe both to be dis- 
regarded; — simply expletives. LI. 3, 4 are ad- 
dressed to the king as the entertainer or host 
LL 5, 6. The is a parasitical plant, no 
doubt of the genus viscum. It may not be the 
mistletoe grown on the oak, but it is a plant of 

the same kind. Acc. to Maou and Choo, the 
is the same as the ‘rabbit-silk,’ 

which is another name for the or dodder, 
of I. iv. IV. 1. This identification has been im- 
pugned, and the author of the Japanese plates 
says both the critics were in error. According 
to the picture given there, some kind of mots is 
intended. — aainl.LII.1. LL8 — 12. Ihave 


been puzzled to know whether we should take 
these lines as in the 1st person, the writer expres- 
sing his own sentiments, and belonging 

to the guests; or as I have done in the tran sla- 
tion. What maiiJy determined me was the 

which would seem to put in the plural 
See the phrase in hi. V. 4, where it denotes ‘ in 
many trains.’ Here it is applied to the thoughts 
of the princes, • loose and unconnected,’ ‘ unset- 
tled.’ to approximate to.’ 

St. 2. L. 2. is a final particle, interroga- 
tive, interchangeable with the H used in the 
same way, as in I. ix. UI. 1, 2, et aL After 
Maou, Choo explains by but that is 
quite unnecessary. The character is hMe= 
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3 There are those in the leather-caps, 

Which they wear on their heads. 

Since your spirits are [so] good, 

And your viands are [so] abundant, 

How can they be strangers ? 

They are your brethren, and your relatives by affinity. 
When there is going to be a fall of snow, 

There is first the descent of sleet. 

Death and ruin may come any day, 

It is not long that you will see one another. 

Rejoice over your spirits for the present evening; 

0 king, enjoy the feast 



IV. Keu heak 

* ^ s * * 




1 Keen-Tcwan went the axle ends of my carriage, 

As 1 thought of the young beauty, and went [to fetch her]. 
It was not that 1 was hungry or thirsty, 


'being in seMon.’ L. 6. ^->^,‘.11.’ L IO. 

^ expresses ‘the depth of the sorrow 

^ jbutthe ‘goodness’ 

i* that indicated in the translation. As Ch‘in 
Ming dyn.) says, 




St. 3. E.2. ‘many,’ ‘abundant. 

I*- 6. ^ denotes the princes who were con- 

nected with the king by marriage, and had not 
the Ke somame. The Urh-ya says, ‘ A mother’s 
brothers are called ^ Jp ; a wife’s father is 

called ; «a aunt’s son, so are a 


wife’s brothers, and a sister’s eons. To all who 
stand to me in the relation of I stand in 

the relation of Dl. 7, 8. denotes ‘sleet,’ 
when the air has still enough of warmth in it to 
prevent the formation of snow, But when sleet 
once falls, we may presume that snow will soon 


‘You do not know how many will be 
the days wlicn you can thus meet together.’ 
Ke Pun : Ming dyn.) supposes that this 


follow it. Ii. 10 


and the other lines were the language passing 
from mouth to mouth at the feast. Bather they 
express the sentiment which the writer thinka 
should animate the company. 
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But [I longed] for one of such virtuous fame to come and be 
with me. 

Although no good friends be with us, 

We will feast and be glad. 


2 Dense is that forest in the plain, 

And there sit the long-tailed pheasants. 

In her proper season that well-grown lady, 

With her admirable virtue, is come to instruct me. 
We will feast, and I will praise her. 

‘ I love you, and will never be weary of you.’ 


The rhymes are— in st. 1, cat. 

17; ;f:^, ^ „ cat.6,t.3:ii> 2 , 

cat 10: in 8, 




cat. 


Ode 4. Narrative and allusive. Tite bejoic- 

tKU OF A BRIDBOBOOX OVBB HIS TOUNO, BBAU- 
TuruL, AHD viKTuous BBiDE. If we are to be- 
lieve the ‘little Preface,’ and the critics who 
follow it whether in whole like Ten Ts'an, or 
in part like Keang Ping-chang, we have in 
these verses an oflScer., not rejoicing over the 
bride whom he had got for himself, but drawing 
the picture of a lady whom he would rejoice to 
see as the bride of king Yew, instead of the 
hated and odious Paou Sze. With reason does 
Choo discard the authority of the Preface. 
Accepting the interpreUtion of the ode which 
lies upon its surface, we can sympathize with 
the writer in his joy, though some of bis expres- 
sions are sufficiently strange and grotesque. 

St. 1. — as in I.iiuXIY. 3. Choo says here 

that when the caniage was not in use, the heah 
were taken out, and were put in when it was 
about to be used. This I can hardly under- 
stand, unless we are to take the term for the bolt 
or pin of the aide ends, and not those ends them- 
selves. Keen-lcwan give the nmse made by the 
iron ends of the axle, as the carriage moved on. 

‘ beautiful-looking.’ 

‘ to go,’ meaning that he went in his carriage, 
and met his bride at her parents ’ hoose, accord- 


ing to the proper rule on such occasions ( 

iAJ I.1.3,4. The writer hungered 

and thirsted, bnt it was not for food and drink, 
but for his bride, — as in LiiiX. 1, et of. 

= '1^, ‘ to meet with,* ‘to be associated 
with.’ — ^Ihese four lines should be translated, 
I think, in the past tense, hot in 6,6 the lady is 
at home with him in bis honse. 'The presence 
of friends is generally necessary to constitute a 
feast, but he and she would suffice alone for 
their mutual happiness. 

St. 2. defined by ‘the 

app. of luxuriant trees.* 

/ft J|j^ * trees in a plain forming a 

forest.’ The kf 'iaou is a pheasant, with a long 
tail, rather less, Choo says, than the whose 
flesh is very delicate. The pheasants were in 
their proper place in the foreat, and so, the 
writer felt, was his bride in his house. Maou 
and Choo define sim^ by ‘time;’ but 

responding, as the term does, to inLI, tt 
as the ‘ Complete Digest* has it, 

0^, ‘married at the proper time,’ ‘in sea son.* 
The in the last st gives place to 

here. The writer knows the lady now, — no 
longer by report. L. 6 is thus expanded in the 
‘ Essence and Flower of the She:’ ^rnfUi 

feast her to make her glad, and praise her virtue. 
In L 6 the husband speaks direct to his faside. 
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3 Although I have no good spirits, 

We will drink [what I have], and perhaps [be satisfied]. 
Although I have no good viands, 

We will eat [what I have], and perhaps [be satisfied]. 
Although I have no virtue to impart to you, 

We will sing and dance. 

4 I ascend that lofty ridge, 

And split the branches of the oaks for firewood. 

I split the branches of the oaks for firewood. 

Amid the luxuriance of their leaves. 

I see you whose match is seldom to be seen, 

And my whole heart is satisfied. 

5 The high hill is looked up to; 

The great road is easy to be travelled on. 

My four steeds advanced without stopping; 

The six reins [made music] in ray hands like lute-[strings] 
I see you my bride. 

To the comfort of my heart. 
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SL 3. In St. 1 the bridegroom had said that 
J^thout the aid of friends, they would feast and 
oe nappy together. Here he says that they 
^ould be so, without the appliances of an ordi- 
nary feast^in good wine and viands. The • Com- 
plete wfr 6 


Digest,’ explains by 

‘hoping,’ but it does not add of what The hope 
^as. The old interpreters make the hope to be 
that the king would change his ways, and rc- 
wive from this good mate the help she was able 
to give him 1 I believe I have caught the mean- 
ing of the writer. 

St. 4. LI. 1, 2 describe a labour on the part 
0* the writer for which we are not prepared. It 
Is not to be supposed that he actually did what 
these lines say, and I cannot regard U. 1—4 as 


allusive, but as metaphoricaL It was no easy 
tiling to ascend the high ridge, and split the 
branches of the oaks ; but when accomplished, 
such luxuriant trees repaid the labour ( H 

So it had not been an easy thing to 
get the bride he bad done (comp. I. i.1.), but 
now that she was got, he forgot all the anxieties 

of ills quest. In 1. 3, if“¥. ‘ seldom.’ Koo 
K‘e-yuen (gg ^2 Biling dyn.) gives the 
meaning of the line well ; 
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They buzz about, the blue flies, 

Lighting on the fences. 

0 happy and courteous sovereign, 

Do not believe slanderous speeches. 

They buzz about, the blue flies, 

Lighting on the jujube trees. 

The slanderers observe no limits. 

And throw the whole kingdom into confusion. 


miraWe virtue was such as the world does not 
always have, and therefore he thus e.xpresses 
hunsell'.’ 

St. .") gives, as it wore, a summary of the 
whole ode. Wc can understand the lady’s being 
compared to a ‘ high hill.’ The appropriateness 
of ‘ a great road ’ is not so obvious f-^* 

il) . Ih is the final particle. J^j-, — 
as in i. 11. 1,2. The most natural interpretation 
of 1. 4 is that which I have given ; Choo seems 
to m.ake the meaning to be that the reins were 
handled as skilfully as the strings of a lute are 
arranged. In the Lo Ke, XXIX. 19, 11. 1, a are 
quoted, and a rera.vrk from Confucius is adduced, 
bringing out a lesson from the whole ode on the 
earnest pursuit of virtue! What he says is not to 
be taken as giving his view of the meaning of 
the ode; but he could hardly have s.sid what he 
did, if he had interpreted it as the Preface does. 

The rhymes are— in st. 1, 

cat. 15, t.3; cat. 1, t. 2; in 2, j^, 

cat.2; cat. 5, t. 2: in 3, 

cat. 16, 1. 1 ; cat. 5, t. 2: in 4, 

(prop. cat. 10), cat 12, 1 1 ; ^ „ cat. 

6, 1 2: in 5, fj„ cat 10; cat. 

7. 1 1. 

Ode 5. Metaphorical and allusive. Against 
LISTENING TO SLANUEBBBS. The Preface says 
the piece was directed against king Yew, who 
lent a ready car to slander, aud Choo so far 
a^ces with it, taking it as a warning to some 
king, without mentioning Y'ew. Some make it 
directed against king Le ; but that is altogether 
an iinmaterial point. To me the piece looks 
suspiciously like one of the Fung; and there 
have been critics who on some little show of 


' evidence have claimed a place for it in Part I, 
Bk. IX.; but there is no answering the question 
put by Keang Pine-chang, ‘ If it belong to the 
Fung, how did it come to be placed here in the 
Yni' With regard to the dirt, character of the 
first stanza and of the two others, Lew Kin 
says, 'In the 1st stanza the flics and the keun- 
tsze appe.rr as if in correlation, from which wo 
know that the flics arc here spoken of metaphori- 
cally. In the other two stanzas, the flies and 
the slanderers are in correlation and hence we 
know that their structure is allusive. The me- 
taphor and the allusion are here very like each 
other, but they are really distinct; — as in tho 
K^ae guvg* 

St. 1. 1 ^- give ‘the buzzing noise’ made 

by tile flies, as they come and go. I do not 
know that there is any difference between tho 
^ here, and the of I. viii. 1. 1. 

The Japanese plates do not give the ts‘mg ying 
at all, and Hing Ping says that the ts'ang is a 
variety of it. Ch’ing says that the fly in the 
I text dirties what is white, and makes it black, 
which makes it the fit emblem of a slanderer. 

‘a fence, or hedge.’ L. 3, — as in 
ii IX. 3, et at.; only by fere the king is 

intended. It is difficult to believe that either 
Yew or Le. or any sovereign of similar cha- 
racter, could be spoken of as in this line. — Both 
Yen Ts'an and Keang adduce here a passage from 
the books of Han, ‘History 

of the Five Sons of Woo’) to the effect that the 
king of Clrang-yih dreamt one night of the em- 
peror Heaou-woo. that he saw a great accumula- 
tion of filth left by these blue flies on the stairs 
of the palace, and consulterl one of his oflScers 
on the subject, who quoted this o<le, and told 
him that the dream indicated that there were 
many calumniators about him. 
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3 They buzz about, the blue flies, 

Lighting on the hazel trees. 

The slanderers observe no limits. 

And set us two at variance. 



VI. Pin che tsoo yen. 

11 # ^ S 1 ** 

^0^ 

1 When the guests first approach the mats. 

They take their places on the left and the right in an orderly 
manner. 

The dishes of bamboo and wood are arranged in row^ 

With the sauces and kernels displayed in them. 



St 2. Choo defloes in L 3 by ** 
that ^ would ‘without stop- 
ping-’ — ‘the four quarters of the 

Iciagdom.’ 

St 3. It is easy to see that in L i must 
he equirslent to in the prec. stanza; 

hot it is a question how the term comes to hare 
this significance. Both ChHng and Choo gire 
the meaning of it as ‘to bring together,' 
the connection showing that the issue is vari- 
aucc. From we must infer that 

the speaker had fallen under the king’s suspi- 
cions in consequence of being slandered ; but it 
Is strange any one should thus speak of the 
king on a level with himself. We might under- 
stand, indeed, the dnke of Chow's thus address- 
ing king Ching, and some have therefore as- 
signed the ode to him, and explained the whole 
of the circumstances which brought the duke 
under tuspunon for a time ; but the language 
the 4th lines in stt. 2,3 is not sufficient to justi- 
fy Such a view. __ 

The rhymes are— in st. 1, 1^, c»t. 14; 

“ 2, g, cat. 1, t. 8 : in 8, 

cat 12, t.l: 

Ode «. Narrative. Auaikst niirwKEintEss. 
DaiHKno AccouniMO to autu, akd dbibkwg io 
kxcass. A i.iv«i.T fictubb of thb i.ices« of 
rtiB T»BS. The old interpreters and Choo 
agree in thinking that the author of this was 
duke Woo of Wei,— whose praises are sung in 
D v.L There is not only the authority of the 


Preface for this, but that also of Han Ting, who 
adds, moreover, thst Woo made it, when re- 
penting that be himself had fallen into the vice 
which he so graphically describes and strongly 
condemns. To him also is ascrilied the second 
ode in Pt.III.iii. He played an important part 
in the affairs of the kingdom, which terminated 
in the death of king Yew, and the removal of 
the capital from Haou to Loh. The piece 
before us is descriptive, we may presume, of 
things as they were at court in the time of Tew. 
The general plan of it is plain enough. In stt, 
1. and 2 we have two instances of the temperate 
use of spirits, and in 8 — 5 we have the abuse 
of them on festive occasions. St. 1 is owopied 
with the moderate use of them at trials ot 
archery before the king, when no license was 
indulged in. St. 2 js said to show the same 
moderation on occasions of sacrifice ; but there 
is much in it that is perplexing and difficult to 
understand. The riotous feast described in stt. 

3 5 was, probably, the entertainment given by 

the king to the princes of the same surname with 
himself, at the conclusion of the seasonal sacri- 
fices ; the ‘ second benefit,’ mentioned hi the 5th 

ode of last Book. Stt. 3, 4 are sufficiently easy; 
but we arc tasked to the utmost to explain 
satisfactorily all the lines of st. 6. 

St. 1. There were various trials of skill in 
archery, of which the greatest was that here 
referred to,— before the king, and called ‘tho 
great archery (;^ The competition, it 

appears, was preceded, not by a heavy feast, 
but by a slight entertainment. D. 1 . The guests 
need not be confined to those who were to take 
part in the shooting, though the ‘Complete 
Digest' says so, There 
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The spirits are mild and good, 

And they drink, all equally reverent. 

The bells and drums are properly arranged; 

And they raise their pledge-cups with order and ease. 
[Then] the great target is set up; 

The bows and arrows are made ready for the shooting; 
The archers are matched in classes. 

‘Show your skill in shooting,’ [it is said].- 
‘I shall hit that mark,’ [it is responded], 

‘And pray you to drink the cup.’ 


would be many others present, — princes, nobles; 
and oflScers. ‘a mat,’ — one made of 

bamboo. As in those eariy times they did not 
use tables, but entertainments were set out upon 
mats laid on the floor instead, ‘ to come to the 

mat C^JJ ^ = ^ gP ' was equivalent 
to ‘ to come to the feast.’ L. 2. are 

referred to the mats. ^ ^ 

3, et al. The order would appear in the saluta- 
tions exchanged by the guests with their host 
and with one another, and in all their demean- 
our. L. 3, — as in i. V. 3, here being equal 


to there. L. 4. here is the name of the 
contents of the pe«», not flesh, but pickles, 
sauces, &c. Perhaps preserved fruits may be 
included; — wliatover of the kind was suitable 
for a slight entertainment. Ying-tah observes 
that is a general name, and may comprehend 
every thing brought upon the table (or mat), the 
hih or kernels of the too; included; but its 

meaning must be here restricted, 
set in order,’ ‘ to set forth.’ L.5. 'g' is ex- 

plained by |r 


‘ tempered .and fine,’ so tbat 
I suppose that anciently the Chinese dr.ank their 
spirits diluted, as they do now. E.6 — ■, 
‘in the same spirit and manner.’ L. 7 refers to 
a necessary cliange whicli wiis made in the ar- 
rangement of these instruments. 'The archery 
took ]>lace in the open court, beneath the hail 
or raised apartment where the entertainment 
was given. Near the steps leading up to the hall 
was tlie regular place of the bells and drums, 
but it was necessary now to remove them more 
on one side, to leave the ground clear for the 


archers. L. 8. 


ihere»= 


‘the pledge- 


cup.’ TTie host first presented a cup to the 
guest, which the latter drank, and then he re- 
turned a cup to the host. After this preliminary 
ceremony, the company all drank to one another, 
— ‘ took up tlieir cups,’ as it is here expressed. 

is descriptive of the order and decency 
with which the cup went round. After this 
cup, the business of the meeting was proceeded 
to. L.9. The ‘ great target ’ was that used by 
the king, and in trials under his eye;— we need 
not go into a description of it. Choo defines 
tit (read iasp) by ‘to spread,’ ‘ to set out;’ 

but tliat meaning of the character is not given 
in the dictionary, which quotes the passage un- 
der the definition of ‘ to lift or raise np.’ 
K‘ang sliing refers the term to the centre part, 
a boar’s head, painted on a piece of wood or 
cloth, w hich was now taken and affixed to the 
target frame in its place. L. 10. ff is here = 
used 88 the substantive verb. can 

hardly mean that the bows were bent and the 
arrows upon them, but that both bows and ar- 
rows were held ready for shooting. L. 11. 

‘to he matched.’ 'Three jmrs were 
chosen by tlie officers who had the direction of 
the trial. The others matcived tliemselves. 
L. 12. requires that we take this line as the 
utterance of some one, probably of the opponent 
of the archer who was going to shoot ; and then 
in 11. 13,14 we have the archer’s reply. L. 13= 
‘ I will make a bull’s eye.’ 'The defeated mem- 
ber of a pair had to drink a enp of spirits as a 
punishment ; and to this L 14 refers. 
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2 The dancers move with their flutes to the notes of the organ 
and drum, 

While all the instruments perform in harmony. 

All this is done to please the meritorious ancestors, 

Along with the observance of all ceremonies. 

When all the ceremonies have been performed, 

Grandly and fully, 

‘We confer on you great blessings,’ [says the representative of 
the dead], 

‘And may your descendants [also] be happy I’ 

They are happy and delighted, 

And each of them exerts his ability. 

A guest draws the spirits, 

An attendant enters again, with a cup, 

And fills it, — the cup of rest. 

Thus are performed your seasonal ceremonies. 


St 2, acc. to the view of Maou and most of 
the critics, illustrates the temperate use of 
spuits at sacrifices, —one of the seasonal sacri- 
fices to ancestors in the writer’s eye, as is 
indicated in the last line. What is here de- 
scribed took place, I suppose, as the proper 
business of the ssu^rifice was being concluded. 

D. 1. ^^S^^,_conip. 1. 1. in Liii. XVH. 3. Maou 
says on the whole line, 

™ the translation. D. 2, 
— comp. 1. 1 in tLV. 6. in concert.’ L.3. 

‘ to bring forward,’ ‘ to advance ;’ 

^ < to give pleasure to ;’ -=• 

meaning ‘ meritorions.’ This line refers, proba- 
bly, to the dancing and music, as intended to 
Idease the ancestors who were the objects of the 
sacrifice, and is said, in 1. 4, to be a sequel of, or 
in harmony with, all the other ceremonies which 
had been observed. — ‘ in accord 

with.’ Ij. 6 intimates that the great — 


observances, in the minutest portions c# 
■=3 them, bad been attended to. LL 7,8 

contain the oommunication from the spirits of 
the ancestors to the king or principal in the 
sacrifice. has the optative force. m- 
*to be happy.’ LL 6-14 are understood to 
refer to the ceremony of drinking with the re- 
presentative of the spirit on the part of the 
guests, and to which all the previous part of the 
stanza is introductory. In 11.9,10. we can only 
take ^ as a particle, and lay little stresa on 

the but render it in the 3d person. But 
what is meant by their ‘ displaying their ability,’ 
I cannot teU, unless it be that they somehow 
showed their interest in the ceremony that was 
going on. The ‘ guest ’ in 1. 11 is said to be 
the eldest of all the scions of the royal House 
present on the occasion. At this point, he 
presented a cup to the representative of the an- 
cestor, and received one from him. He then 
proceeded to take some more spirits from one 

of the vases of supply 1S^ 
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3 When the guests first approach the mats, 

All harmonious are they and reverent. 

Before they have drunk too much, 

Their deportment is carefully observant of propriety; 
But when they have drunk too much, 

Their deportment becomes light and frivolous: — 
They leave their seats, and go elsewhere, 

They keep dancing and capering. 

Before they have drunk too much. 

Their deportment is cautious and grave; 

But when they have drunk too much, 

Their deportment becomes indecent and rude: — 
Thus when they have too much, 

They lose all sense of orderliness. 

4 When the guests have drunk too much. 

They shout out and brawl. 

They disorder the dishes; 


the attendant ( — ‘ a man of the chambers.’ 
Who he was is much disputed.) in 1. 11 came in, 
and filled another cup which was 

also presented to the representative of the dead. 
This was called the ‘ cup of repose or comfort,’ 

— and the sacrifice was thus conclude^ in all 
sobriety and decency. 

St. 3. Very different were the scenes at the 
feast which followed. The throughout the 
St. is the final particle. — ssinl.iii.l. 

8, et al In L 4, decorous,’ ‘observant 

of propriety,' as if the guests were conducting 
an introspective process with themselves. In 
1- 6, is the reverse of this, = 


as in the translation. L. 7. ‘ to re- 

move to another place. L. 8 jB =• ‘fre- 
quently.’ is defined 

‘ their manner in lifting themselves up.’ 1. 10 
as in the translation, h. 12. 

^ 1^ ‘ indecent and rude. In 

L 18, Q may be translated — ‘That is to 
say;’ but it is better to take all throng the 
piece as a particle. ^ =* thus.’ 

St. 4. In L 2, and have nearly the 
same meaning; perhaps |^jj^ approximates to 
‘brawUng.’ 
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They keep dancing in a fantastic manner. 

Thus when they have drunk too much, 

They become insensible of their errors. 

With their caps on one side, and like to fall off. 

They keep dancing and will not stop. 

If, when they' have drunk too much, they went out, 

Both they [and their host] would be happy; 

But remaining after they are drunk. 

Is what is called doing injury to virtue. 

Drinking is a good institution. 

Only when there is good deportment in it. 


5 On every occasion of drinking. 

Some get drunk, and some do not. 

An inspector is appointed, ^ 

With a recorder to assist him. 

But those drunkards, in their vileness, 

Are ashamed of those who do not get drunk. 
These have no opportunity to speak. 


‘ all to one aide.’ L. 6. «. q- ‘ 

which is wrong.’ L. 7. The ** 
shows the nature of the feast. In their riot, 
the guests wore their caps on one side 
that they were like to fall off 

n. 8. lfc> 

What is said in 11 .9, 10 may be doubted. 'The 
meaning of 1. 10 is not clear. Choo say* it is 
that both their host and they would be praised 
as having well discharged their several parts. 

virtue.’ Choo expands U. 13, 1*: — 


the translation; adding 


St. 5. The two prec. stanzas are easily undff- 
tood and explain^ but it is not so with this; 
nd from 1. 3 to the end every critic of note has 
is own method. The ‘inspector’ and ‘recorder’ 
re generally supposed to have been officers rc- 
ulM-ly appointed for the conservation of good 
rdcr on such occasions hut Ch‘ing thinks that 
ley were specially appointed by the dmnkea 
lajority, to see that every <ms got drunk like 
hemselvea, aUowing no ‘heeltaps’ or oriw 
vasion of the cup. Some take U. 8—12 as the 
.ords of the drunkards; others as words <rf 
'aming spoken to them by the sober. I have 
one the beet I could with them,— mainly after 
'en Ts’an. is simply the initial chancter. 
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And prevent the others from proceeding to such great aban- 
donment. 

P’hey might say], ‘Do not speak what you ought not to speakj 
Do not say what you have no occasion to say. 

If you speak, drunk as you are, 

We will make you produce a ram without horns. 

With three cups you lose your memories; — 

How dare you go on to more?’ 


VII. I'm ts‘aou. 


5 MMmM ^ s 

1 The fishes are there, there among the pondweed. 
Showing their large heads. 

The king is here, here in Haou, 

At ease and happy, while he drinks. 


2 The fishes are there,there among the pondweed 
Showing their long tails. ’ 



•nd ^ in L 8 ig merely indicative. The 

in 1. 12 is ‘a full grown ram, and at the 
same time young, without horns;’ — a thing not 
fonnd in nature. It is supposed that the retjuir- 
ing the drunkards to produce this, which they 
could not do, would frighten them. = 

=g, ‘to remember.’ V ^-=‘more and fur- 
ther.’ 

The rhymes are— in st. 1, ^(prop. cat 
12), cat. 14; cat. 6, t 2; •^, cat 

15, t2; cat 12, tS; gg, cat 

10; PI- cat 9; cat6, t2: in 

2. ^ (prop, cat 4), 2; 

(prop. cat 12), cat 16. t2. Jg,, cat 7, t 

.^r*’ ^F’ l-l- io 3, 


^ (prop, cat 9), M,' 4#’ M cftt.14' 
cat 12, t 3: in 4, (prop* 
^2), oat 1, 1 1 : catl7’ 

^>*-3:^^.,catl7:in6, 
!&’ cat- 1- t-S; cat 

5. t-2; catl, t2. 

Ode 7, Allusiye. Fbaise of the kino bt 

THE PRINCES AT SOME FEAST; — HIg QUIET HAP- 
PINESS IN Haou, It certainly seems ridiculons 
to find any indication of censure in this 
piece. Even the *Little Preface’ seems to ac- 
knoM'iedge this, saying that * Yew is here censur- 
ed by contrast with Woo in his capital of Haou.* 

I-l. 1, 2, in all the stt. as in L iL IV. 1- 

Choo explains as if they were inters 

Tt^atire ; which hardly seems to be necessary. 
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The king is here, here in Haou, 

Drinking, happy and at ease. 

3 The fishes are there, there among the pondweed, 
Sheltered by the rushes. 

The king is here, here in Haou, 

Dwelling in tranquillity. 




VIII. Ts^ae shuh. 

* 2,<sr T s «.*■ 

* ^.si « * « 

« tF- m.is ^ sft 


1 They gather the beans, they gather the beans. 
In their baskets, square and round. 

The princes are coming to court. 

And what gifts have I to give them ? 
Although I have none to give them, ^ 

There are the state carriages and their teams. 



7^ is Bidd to be deecripthre of 'the large sise* 
of the fishes’ heads, and of ‘the length’ of 
their tails. 'dependiog OD,'*i^heltered 

— asinl.xiiX The fishes are in the 
place proper to them, enjoying what happiness 
they ronid enjoy, and so they serve to introduce 
t'le king enjoying himself in his capitaL 

U-3,4. — see on the ^oo, V.iii. 1. 

— a8inU.ii.IX.8,et<ii Choo says it«»^^. The 
order of the two characters is varied in stt. 1, 2, 
merely to get a fresh riiyme. 

— ‘in tranquillity.’ 

The rhymes are — in st. 1, (and in 2, 8), 
^cat2; 

cat 16, t.2: in 3, Jg, cat.6, 1. 1. 

Ode 8. Allnsive and narrative. Kisronsivn 

to THE VORHCn Cl!I,EBMATIKGTHa AFPEABAHCE 

or THE FEunai. raufcss ai ihb con**i 


BFLXinmuB or thsix absat, the fbofeihtt or 

XHBIB DBXBAJIOOB, AHD THE FAVODES CONVEH- 
BED OB THEM BT THE KIBO. It is DOt Worth 
while saying anything mi the old view of this 
piece, as intmided to censnre king Yew far the 
carelessness and arrogance which (dmracterued 
his treatment of the princes of the States. 

Stl. U.1,2. in vim. 3, etaL 

on I.ii.IV. 2. Ihe 

make the characters preceding them into verbs; 
bnt we can only translate them as I have done. 
What is the nature of the allusion in these 
lines, or w^t is the transition from them to the 
lin... that follow, is not clear. Nw is the alio* 
sire element evident in stt. 2,4, and 5, so that I 
shall not attempt to exhibit it. Ii.3. By 

we are to nnderstand the feudal princes. 
This stanza is anticipatoiy of their arrival at 
court. In LI. 4 — 8 the king appears to be solilo- 
quizing shout the tokens of favonr which be will 
confer upon them, and saying first that be bad 
none to give, — to magnify the more their de- 
serts. ^ 'stste ebariota,’ must hsn be 
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What more have I to give them? 

The dark-coloured [upper] robes with the dragon, 

And the [lower garments with the] hatchet. 

2 Right up bubbles the water from the spring, 

And they gather the cress [about it]. 

The princes are coining to court. 

And I see their dragon flags; — 

Their dragon flags moving [in the wind], 

While the sound of their bells comes hwvy-hvniy. 

1 here are the two outside horses, there are the whole teams, — 
Proofs that the princes are come. 

3 Their red covers on their knees, 

And their buskins below. 


understood of two classes : — tliose adorned with 
metal which were conferred on 

princes of the same surname as the royal House ; 
and those adorned with ivory con- 

ferred on princes of other surnames. E. 8 refers 
to the emblazoned robes «hich constituted the 
full dress of the princes, and the figures on which 
are all nientionetl in the Shoo, ll.iv. 4. The robes 
of a ‘ higb duke ’ have been described on I.xv. 
VJ. 1; — Mhich see. Ordinary dukes Lad 5 of 
the symbols, beginning with the dr.-igon, on the 
upper robe, and 4 on the lower, beginning with 
the pondweed ; marquises and earls had 7 in all, 
from the ‘flowery fowl’ downwartls; vlscoanta 
and barons had 5, begimting with the ‘ temple- 
cup’ alKJve and the hatchet below.’ i’he 

^ M.' therefore, of the text would seem 
to point to the robes of a duke, and the 
to those of a baron ; but the line embraces all 

of all ranks on whom such distinctions of royal 
favour were bestowed. 

St. 2. LI. 1, 2. Peih-/uh describes ‘ the app. 
of the water issuing from the spring;’ and fon- 
te'eaea is ‘ a babbling spring.’ The name (Icai 

yk side, instead of ^ cx|dain- 

ed in the Urh-ya by which again — > 


'1 n is figured in the .Tapanese plates 
as crest, and such, I believe, is the meaning of 
it here. The term is now applied to cress, pars- 
ley, and celery. LI. 4 — 8 shows us the arrival 
of the princes at the court,— as if the king had 
been looking out for them. — as in i.VlII.3, 

el al. mm denote the ‘app. of the flags 

moving iu fhe wind.’ jQ. — see t.III. 4, 

where the combination is u.scd of the noise 
made by insects. It indicates the low sound 
naturally made by the Ivells, as the horses were 
driven gent ly along. In 1. 7 we liardly expect 

to find 1^, after but rather look for 
‘the two inside horses’ of a carriage. I can 
conceive no reason for the use of ^jj. but its 
usefulness as a rhyme. in L 8 seems to ap- 
proach the meaning of ‘ therefore.’ 

It sums up II. 4 — 6 as evidences that the princes 
were inde^ arrived. 

St. 3. The whole of this stanza is narrative. 
U. 1, 2 describe two parts of the dress of the 
princes, — merely as specimens of the whole. 

— as in iU.IV.2, etal. ‘the whole 
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There is no remissness in their demeanour; 

Of such should the son of Heaven approve. 

To be rejoiced, in are the princes, ^ 

And the son of Heaven gives them the badges of his favour. 

To be rejoiced in are the princes, . i j 

And their happiness and dignities are renewed and extended. 


4 On th6 branches of the oaks, 

How abundant are the leav^! 

To be rejoiced in are the princes, 

Guardians of the regions of the son of Heaven, 
To be rejoiced in are the princes, 

Around whom all blessings collect. 
Discriminating and able are their attendants, 
Who also have followed them hither. 


thigh,’ is used for ‘the knee,’ unless, in- 
deed, ire suppose that the covers extended all up 
'she tlii^ ijl^ for which alone is 

used, was a hnskin bound round the leg, below 
the knee. must have reference to the ‘ in- 
direct’ manner in which the article was fastened 
round the leg. In 1. 3, refers to all the ‘in- 
terchange’ of courtesies on the part of the prin- 
ces with the king and with one another. 

‘to be slow,’ ‘remiss — comp, in E4. The 
‘Complete Digest’ observes that the of 1. 4 
is not the of st. 1, ‘the giving of gift*,’ 

‘the giving of approval’ mp. 
equivalent to the 

of ode 1 in 1. 6 is better taken as in 

the translation, I think, than as meaning ‘deli- 
vers charges to them,’ though those charges 


rould also be accompanied with tokens of fh- 
our. The subject of ^ 1 8 Is the Ung 

renewing and extending’ to the prince# 
(ritdleges and dignities. As the charactOT 
tand, they are best taken as the verb in the 

lassive. 

St. 4. LI. 1, 2. “ rV. 4. Yen Ts'au 

ibscrves here that it is the same treew jftm 
inLx.VIJI.«<o4 = 

abundant or luxuriant-looking.’ L.L 

to protect.’ Hwang Tso says, ‘To be in the 
car of an anny is esUed The place is one 

(f importance and protection to tM whole host ; 
ind hence the term has the signification of to 
irotect.” ’ It is impossible to say whether we 
ire to take ^ in the singular, denoting the 
oyal domain, or in the plural, denoting the 
States of the kingdom generaUy. L. 6 

‘the place where,’ or ‘those on wbon.* 
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5 It floats about, the boat of willow wood, 
Fastened by the band of the rope. 

To be rejoiced in are the princes, 

And the son of Heaven scans [their merits]. 

To be rejoiced in are the princes. 

And their happiness and dignities are enlarged. 
How joyous, how happy, 

Is their coming herel 



IX. Keoh kunff. 







1 Well fashioned is the bow adorned with horn, 
And swift is its recoiL 
Brothers and relatives by affinity 
Should not be treated distantly. 


^ <cs • to l>e collected.' 1>L 7, 8 are de- 
■criptiye of their officers whom the princes had 
bronght with them and who were in at- 

tendance upon them (^^). Or, with Choo, we 
may take those two characters together in the 
8enseof;^,j^belng=i^. 
describing the ability of the officers as ‘dia- 
criminating and adjusting.’ 

St 6. la. 1, 2. - as in I.iii XIX, 

etaL is the rope by which the boat is held 
fast ; bat here it and the next character must go 
together in that signification. Choo, inde^ 

says that and bare both the meaning 
of ‘to bind;’ but we most take the former 
term as a noun here, and the latter only as the 
verb. In L 4, — ‘to measure;’ 

here, to determine the relative merits of the 
princes. has here the sense of ‘in 
large and lAundant measure,’ ‘to give in such 
measure.’ This sense of the term is found in 
the diet. used together, convey the 


sense of ‘ease and happ iness,* freedom from all 
care and distress. ‘to come to.’ 

The rhymes are— in St. 1, 

cat. 6, t. 2; in 2, . «**• 

cat,6, t.2; cat.12, t.1; 

cat. 1, t.2: in 4, 

cat.9i in 6, ^ cat. 

15, 

Ode 9. Allusive, narrative, and metaphoiicaL 

AoanrSTTBB XIWO'S COIJ> TKnSTliKfT OF HIS 
rflauvss bt consaNoimaTT skd affwitt; 

THB X.XTBNS1VX ADD BAHXFUI. ntFLOKMCB OF 
ms XXA1IP1.B; THB EHCOUBAOBmHT OlVBH BT 
BUS TO CALUHHiATOBS. TMs piece is evidently 
one of censure; and from Ha place in' the To, 
we may conclude that it was directed against 
some ung. We need not wonder thoefore that 
the ‘IdtUe Preface’ should make VSw tlm 
object of it. The Preface furlb^ says that it 

was made by his uncles and elder brothers 
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2 When you keep yours at a distance, 

The people all do the same with theirs. 

What you teach 

The people all imitate. 

3 Those brothers who are good 

Continue to display much generous feeling; 

But between brothers who are not good, 

Their intercourse is marked by troubles. 

4 People who have no conscience 

Repine against each other, each one holding his own point 
of view; 

One gets a place, and shows no humility; — 

TiU they all come to ruin. 

the princes older and jounger than him- I ‘he House jrto in this case U tte king. We 
;^,7 * , . — ™, j haraiy render the term in a tranalation. 


of his surname. It may hare been so; but 
there is nothing in the piece to tie ns down to 
that conclusion. 


St, 2, The 'you,* is the Head of the 
House,— the king. By we may under- 


St. 1, -A S is a boir, in which pieces of stand, here and below, as I prefer to do, ail the 
horn wc^imployed for ornament, as Choo says gene^ly, a^ on by the king’s example ; 

.A#- khen /"Sn. Tr*aniy.0ltin(w'\ 


^ aX*ndalso, we may suppose, W“W’ *•“!’ K‘«ig-shing> 

^ e»n interpreters of the old school, howerer, 

^atrength. ia explained by generaUy take as referring to the king’s 

^‘theapp.ofbeingtemperedandhamiouir^-,’ „^,^„es, and ^ will hare the same force, as 
^thebowisinaUrespectaweUmade. ^ Ui »t. 1, where Keang Ping-chang says, 

S ^.—‘swiftly flies its return.’ When the ^ J-fc 'X tff © TT H 

how is drawn, aU its parts are brought near to ± b^Lei) 5' relative. 

tnearcher; when ho lets the arrow go, it returns to naturally so good that bad example is repelled 

Its former state, and U far off from him. Soitis by them. nearly as in Lt.L 3. The 

between the Head of a House, and his relatires. , , _ ” * . — /sj. 

HeshoulddrawthemtohimseU. If h’e relax the repeUUon mtenafies its W 

hold ofhis kindness upon them, they recoU from ‘abundant,’ * an orerplus.’ ‘trouble,’ 

him. — aa in iT.VHI. 12. The phrase ‘distress.’ 

has the smae meaning as ^ ^ in yU.m.3. St. 4, ^ iCl'’ ^ 

= ‘mutuaUy,’ the members of the heart,’ without conscience. — 

mutuality being those relatires and the Head of — ■ ‘one comer.’ Each one holds to his 
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An old horse, notwithstanding, thinks himself a colt. 
And has no regard to the future. 

It is like craving a superabundance of food, 

And an excess of drink. 

Do not teach a monkey to climb trees; — 
nfou act] like adding mud to one in the mud. 

If the sovereign have good ways. 

The small people will accord with them. 

The snow may have fallen abundantly, 

But when it feels the sun’s heat, it dissolves. 

You are not willing to discountenance [those parties], 
And so they become [more] troublesome and arrogant. 


own poiticiilar idea, and will eee things only from 
one point of riew. rn-rnfL’ * position,’ 
‘office.’ One member of a circte gets honour 
and weidth, and is only puffed up, and separated 
the more from the other members. jU 4. ‘ They 
come to the end, and then there, is ruin.’ The 
author of the ‘ Essence and Flower of the She ’ 

says that the line<=> 

St. 5 and those that follow are all metaphorical. 
People without conscience, erer seeking place, 
are like an old horse, fancying himself still yonng, 
and not considering that he cannot do what he 
will be called on to do. They must hsTe every- 
thing in larger measure than they require. On 

the last two Unea, Choo says, XlmMZ 

^ = ‘to eat to tlw 

full.’ This way of taking the lines is much 
more natural than K’ang-shing’s: — ‘ If the king 
wishes to feed the old, he should see that they 
are satisfied; — ^they are not able to eat much. 
If he wisbea to give them spirits, it should be 
according to their capacity.’ 


St. 6. A monkey does not need to he taught 
to climb trees ; a man in the mire needs no mire 
put upon him. But the king, encouraging and 
honouring base caluminators, made them worse 
than they would otherwise be. 
like in st. 2, is referred to the king. 

‘ good,’ excellent.’ == ‘ ways,’ 

‘methods.’ JQ= ‘to be joined to.’ 

St. 7. Peaou-p’eaou expresses the abundance 
of the snow 0 

beams of the sun.’ is the particle. The idea 
of the king’s encouraging calumniators comes 
out more clearly in this stanza and the next. 

‘ to discourage and put down.’ 
‘to reject’ is the particle. 

, — in the sense of annoying and trouble- 
some. Chung Tsae gives the meaning of the 
stanza fully and yet succinctly : — 
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8 The snow may have fallen largely, 

But when it feels the sun’s heat, it flows away. 
They become like the Man or the Maou ; — 
This is what makes me sad. 


X. Yuk lew. 



1 There is a luxuriant willow tree; — 

Who would not wish to rest [under it]? 
f^ut this] god is very changeable; — 

Do not approach him. 

If I were to [try and] order his affairs, 

His demands afterwards would be extreme. 


St. 8. — as piiacu'peaou iu the last 

stanza. as iii.rv. 4, ‘the wiM tribes ot 

the south;' is the name of other similar 
tnb( 9 in the west, — the of tbo Shoo, V.u.S. 

Ihose tribes were supposed to be without ‘ pro- 
prioty or ri^rliteousoess/ and such did the ca- 
iuniniators become through the king’s eucour- 
agemont of them. 

The rhymes are — in st. 1, cst.U: 

2, jg, ,4.; cat. 2 ; in 3, 

cat. 15, t. 2 ; (prop. cat. 3), ^ „ cat. 
4, t. 2; in 4, ^ cat. 10; in 5, 

»' *, Jpt •> c»t.4, t.2;in 6, _/h’ 

iprop. cat. 4), cat. 3, t.3: in 7, 

IP. cat. 2: in 8, (prop, 

cat. 2), cat. 3, 1 . 1. 

Ode iO. Metaphorical and allusive. Sokb 
koble tells how impossible it was to ap- 

UlOACH OO DO ASYTHLSG EOB THE Kl.NG, AND 
Warns THE OTHERS AGAINST DOING SO. The 
liios intended here may have been Yew as the 
I'reface says, but we have nothing in the piece 
to nei-essitate that conclusion. 

St. 1. is explained by , ‘aloxnri- ) 

ant tree.’ I.. 2 is to be taken interrogatively : 


and expressive of a vfish. What 

such a willow tree w.is, an object inviting the 
traveller to rest under its shadow, such should 
the king have been, affording shelter to a)i the 
people. But it was not so. L. 3 has wonder- 
fuUy vexed the critics. Both Jfaou and Choo 
say that by the king is intended. 

There is no other feasible interpretation: and 
adopting it, I have translated the name with a 
small g. The in St. 3 does seem io tie us 

dovrn io this view of ; but the predicate 

in is very perplexing. ‘to tread the 

ground,’ ‘to walk,’ is defined in Maou by ‘to 
move,’ which is immediately manipulate by 
Ying-tah into ‘to be changeable and I 

do not see that any tiling better can be done wit h it. 
Choo, however, would read on the authority 
of a passage in the ‘ Plans of the Warring States 

S %'>' “*** -t A @ 

occurs. The passage is in the ; 

but Han Ting had a difft reading still,— i|Q 
for Accepting the reading Choo 

proceeds to give a meaning to th e te r m, w hich 
I believe to he incorrect,—^ ^ 

‘terrible and awful.’ does not have that 
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There is, a luxuriant willow tree; — 

Who would not wish to take shelter [under it] ? 

t But this] god is very changeable, 

)o not get yourself into trouble with him. 

If I were to [try and] order his affairs, 

His demands on me afterwards would be beyond measure. 


3 There is a bird flying high, 

Even up to heaven. 

The heart of that man, — 

To what will it proceed? 

Why should I [try to] order his affairs? 

I should only find myself in pitiable misery. 


meaning. If we are to read in the 
text, 'its meaning wiil be ‘ mysteriona,’ — akin 
to Bfaoa’a explanation of m . — K'ang-shing 
endearoon to keep the proper meaning of 
p takes as equal to 

so that the line ^ ‘O God, we. are very 
much distressed.’ It is impossible, howerer, to 
accept bis view. In L 

near to,’ ‘ to approach.’ In the corresponding 
line in st, 2 there is no difficulty with the ^ , 

and here = ‘ to bring one’s-self near.’ 

The imperatire. LI. 5, 6. = 

nearly ‘if.’ ‘to tranquil- 
lize,’ or y^, ‘ to reduce to order.’ «=> 

‘ he would drive me to extremity,’ i. e., 
make extreme demands on me. 

St. 2. L.2 = ‘ rest.’ It is found 

alsoinFt. in., with the same meaning. li.4. 

‘ to make ill,’ ‘ to distress.’ Choo defines 


by ‘to go beyond,’ w ‘to excess.’ 
The king would do so in his exactions frmn any 
cme who tried to aerve him 

St 8. L. 2. ‘ to come or reach to.’ 

in 1. 4 has the same meaning. Choo says 
that in L 6 is equivalent to ‘ to no 

purpose,’. ‘ only.’ fcsiiSH5 

pj *^11 . |hli , ‘to meet v/ith misery, and be an 
object of pity.’ K'ang-shing, taking substanti- 
ally the same view, brings out the meaning of 
differently.— ‘The kdngwould find fanlt with 
me, and place me in a position of nuseiy 

The rhymes are— in ski, 
catl. t.3: in ^ *“** 

■*>*»*• ^2, tl. 
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1 Those officers of the [old] capital, 

With their fox-furs so yellow. 

Their deportment unvaryingly [correct], 

And their speech full of elegance! — 

If we could go back to [the old] Chow, 

They would be admiringly looked up to by all the people. 


2 Those officers of the [old] capital, 

With their hats of t'ae leaves and small blajck caps! — 
Those ladies of noble Houses, 

With their hair so thick and straight! — 

I do not see them [now], 

And my heart is dissatisfied. 


Title or the Book.- — 

— . ‘The Decade of Too Jin S/e: 

Part VIII. of Book II.’ 

Ode 1. NamitiTe. Praise op the eadies 
akd gekteemex op a fobjieb tuib eob the 
S mPIJClTY OP their dress, the cobeectbe.ss 
OP their OBPOBTREKT, ABD the EI.EGAKCE OP 
iniEiB spEpeH. To tliis extent the critics may 
he said to be a^treed in the interpretation of tlie 
ode. 'Ilie Pt^ace does not assign any time 
to it; bnt Choo says it rras made ‘after the 
eonfnsion and dispersion ^ 

I think it shonid be referred to the period soon 
“fter the remoTal of the capital to I.oh, when 
things were all in disorder at the new seat of 


govt. It may be said that the officers and ladies 
of Haou, in king Yew’s time, did not deserve to 
be spoken of as the writer does ; but we need 
not suppose that tliey are before his eye in any- 
thing deeper tlian their outward seeming. If 
this be not thouglit to satisfy the demands of 
tlie piece, we ueed only assume tliat the author 
goes back to an earlier time than that of Yew. 

^‘•1- 15 = i ffv ‘tlie king’s capital.’ 

‘ the men of the capital who were officers.’ In 
this stauza only the gentlemen appear. Ij.S 
presents them to us in their winter dj-css of fox 

furs. lift# if 

‘their muvcnients and deportmeut were 


roL. tv. 
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3 Those officei’s of the [old] capital, 

With their ear-plugs of ^eic-stones! — 

Tliose ladies of noble flouses. 

Each tit to be called a Yin or a Keih! — 

I do not see them [now], 

And my heart grieves with indissoluble sorrovr. 


4 Those officers of the [old] capital, 

With their girdles hanging elegantly down! — 

Those ladies of great blouses. 

With their [side] hair curving up like a scorpion’s taill 
1 do not see them [now]; 

[If I could], I would walk along after them. 


uniform,’ i. «. unvaryingly correct. E.4. 

^ ‘ elegant.’ lo 1. 5, c'hoo 

t-ikes m , as the capital of Chow, — Haon ; and 
I cannot gi'e it any other meaning. Maou, 
however, defines it by ‘loyalty and 

faith,’ so that the line is still descriptive of tlie 
officers, and in a liigher sense than 11.2 — I. 
m docs sometimes have this meaning, and 
Keang Ping-chang adduces from the Tso-chuen 
^^under the 1 jtli yoiir of duke Seaiig) a passage 
where II. 5, 6 are quoted, and is, apparently, 
tlius taken. Still I must adhere to the view of 
Choo. These concluding lines are then akin to 
those in the other stanzas. 

.St. 2, — as in ii. VII. 1. Maou seems to 

fake it here as the name of a cloak made of the 
j)l:int, hut K’ang-shing joins if, belter, as an adj., 
to Botli Maou and Choo simply say of 
;|l^ that it was ‘a cap of the blackest cloth.’ 
'll>e laiier term means ‘to take up with the 
fingers.’ and applied to the cap, seems to give 
ns the iiiea that it was small. 'I’he whole line 
tells of the strict economy of tiie old officers. 
We are liardly prepared to read of tlieir wearing 

foe hilts. L.3. ^ ^ ^ = 

‘ ladies of noble families.’ Choo says he 
does not understand 1. 4, but that the analog}' 


of stt.4,.a shows that it is descriptive somehow 
of the beauty of tlie ladies’ hair. 'ITiis seems 
plain enough, and should dispose of the exegesis 

of Maou and others, who take 

ladies, — ‘compact and straight as hair.’ I join 

the with the two terms preceding it; — 

I comp, the account of Seuen Keang in I.iv. III. 2, 

' as not using any false hair. m inL6 = '|>^. 

St. 3. L. 2. Comp, in I.v.1.2. ^ 

‘ to fill up.’ L. 4. ^ and ^ are the clan- 
names of grc.at families, with whicli, perhaps, 
the kings had intermarried. The ladies of them 
would be the leaders of fashion in the capital. 
Choo says that the line shows liow observ.ant of 
propriety the ladies of the capital were ; but the 
reference is rather to their elegant appearance. 
L. 6. The diet, explains with reference to 
this pfissage, as meaning 'bent,’ or ‘accuninlat- 
ed,’ and reads the character yuA. means 

a knot tied and tied again, so as to resist attempts 
to unloose it. 

St. 4. L. 2. is defined as # {I ^ 
‘the app. of the girdle hanging down,’ and 
|»-S3i but what that appearance was, I 
1 cannot tell. L. 4. refers to the short 

' hair at the sides of the .head, brushed back and 
I curling upwards. CA'ue is 'used for ‘ the sting 
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5 Not that they purposely let their girdles hang down; — 
The girdles vere naturally long. 

Not that they gave their hair that curve; — 

The hair had a natural curl. 

I do not see them [now], 

And how do I long for them! 

IT. Ts^ae luh 



1 All the morning I gather the king-grass, 
And do not collect enough to fill my hands. 
My hair is in a wisp; — 

1 will go home and wash it. 


of a bee;’ bot here it denotes a scorpion with 
its long taiL In L 6 , ‘ to go,* or ‘ to 

walk.’ On IL 5, 6 , Choo says, ^ 

St. 5. ^ ** that' 

The ‘Complete Digest’ says that P here 
means ‘ purposely;’--^ ^ l\u' 

But that meaning arises out of the con- 
nection. It is better to define by — as 
is often done. L. 4 . with reference to this 

passage, is defined by which I hardly know 
how to translate. I do not know that the char- 
acter occurs elsewhere in the application which 
it has here. I hare no doubt the translation 
gives the meaning. L. 6 . See on the last line 

ofI.i.nL 4 . _ 

The rhymes are — ^in st. 1, 'i^'. 3 ^? 

10 : in 2, !§;, cat. 15, t.3: in 3, 

iiS’ ^ 

16, fcS: in 6 . 0 f , “to, 1 . 1 . 

Ode 2. Narrative. A wire mi-s hek sob- 
bow, ABn iacAPABn,iTT or Arrmmnfo to Airr- 


THINC. IS THE PROLOXCED ABSENCE OF HEK 
HUSBAND, TO WHOM SHE WAS FONDLY ATTACHED. 

The Preface savs that this piece comlenins tlio 
repining of widowhood, and adds that in the 
time of king Yew there was much of such re- 
pining. Its meaning must be that the ode con- 
demns Yew who conducted his government so that 
there were many, temporarily or for ever, de- 
prived of the society of their partners. There 
is nothing in the ode to make u« refer it to the 
time of Yew . We should not have been .sur- 
prised to find it in one of the Books of Part 1. 

St. 1. Here and in st.2. in 11. I, 2, the speak- 
er tells how her mind was so set upon her ab- 
sent husband that she could not accomplish the 

easiest tasks, j^,— as in v. IV. 5, etal.,=‘ the 
whole.’ From dawn to meal-time was called 
‘ the morning.’ On I. v. I, it was mentioned that 

some take there, not as the adj.=‘ green,’ 

but as the name of a plant called -f- ‘king- 
fodder,’ or ‘king-grass.’ Evidently it is so used 
here, and there ought to be a 0 at the top of 
the character. Tlie plant is described as like 
a bamboo in its loaves and stem, of aplant-gieen 
colour, growing: to the height of several feet, 
the leaves rough, and sharp-pointed. I suspect 
it is a bamboo. — the arundhiacea^ or the spwosn. 
For what purpose the lady Tuould be gathering 
it, I do not know ■ but such was the preoccu- 
pation of her mind, that she had no success. 
two hands full Q 
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2 All the morning I gather the indigo plant, 
And do not collect enough to fill my apron. 
Five days was the time agreed on ; — 

It is the sixth, and I do not see him. 



3 When he went a hunting, 

I put the bow in its case for him, 
W^hen he went to fish, 

I arranged his line for him. 


4 What did he take in angling? 
Bream and tench; — 

Bream and tench. 

While people [looked on] to see. 


In L 8. * curling/ The wboh 

of I. T. VIII. 2. Comp 
11^, 4. with the lines 3, 4. of that passage 
“ the compound particle which wi 
have often met with. It occurs to the ladj 
that she was in no condition to meet her hns 

band, if he should suddenly make his appear- 
ance. 

St. 2. The ^ is the indigo-plant. William! 
seems to be wrong, in calling it the Jsatis;— 
see the Penny Cyclopajdia, art. Indigo. ^ 

S'” ^ ^ M 11 ^ 

^8’ ^ enough 

translated, ^ being taken as>=ft3, • to see 


acc. to Choo, or=^g to arriye, ncc. to the Urh- 
ra; but we have some difficulty in understanding 
how an absence of five days should have pro- 
duced such an excitement ami longing in the 
»iew of Maou, on 
which Ying-tah and Wang Tnou dilate at length 
can only be referred to. Cli'ing understands— 
|the days of the 5lh, of the tith mouth.’ Yen 
Ts’an say-s, ‘Anciently a gentleman, for three 
mouths after his marriage, did not engage in the 
duties <rf his office; and here we have the repin- 


ing of a newly married wife.’ But this vieir is 
not applicable to the case before us. We must 
suppose that from some point in his journey 
homewards the husband bad sent word to his 
wife that he would be with her in five days. 

Stt. 3, 4 may be taken with Choo as referring 
to the future. — what the wife would do when tax 
husband returned, or, which I rather prefer, 
with Keang, as referrhig to the past, what she 
had done when he was with her, of 

course, is the husband ; but it seems better not 
to translate the terms, but simply to say ‘he.’ 
In 1.2, is the particle. ]|g ^ ^ 

‘put his bow into its case.’ 
Slie might do this either on his going away to 
hunt, or on his return from banting. 4^ — 'to 


arrange in order 

Ip. In St. 4, in I.LX. 8, et aL: fiH.— 

as in I.Tiii.lX.2. The only difficulty is with 


lasi. line. len is-an nas, l think, sur- 
mounted it best. He says, 

(as in tlic translation), UtAMX 

iK:.Sg.iii)i*;S. 
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1 Tall and strong grows the young miUet, 

Fattened by the genial rains. 

Very long was our journey to the south, 

But the earl of Shaou encouraged and cheered us. 


2 We carried our burdens; we pushed along our barrows; 
We drove our waggons; we led our oxen. 

When our expedition was accomplished, 

We knew we should return. 


The rhymes we — in *t. 1, 
cat. 3, t.3: in 2, t.l: in 

3i ^ •> ^ 

Ode 3. AllnsiTe and narratiye. Celebkat- 
niG THE SEBTICB OF THE EABL OF ShaOC IN 
bdilding the gitz of Seat, and the cheeb- 

m ALAC3B1TT OF BIS SOLDIEBS CNDEB HIS MAN- 

aoemeht. This ode and the 6th of Pt. HI. Bk. 
III. should be studied together. King Scuen 
(B. C. 826 — 781) establish^ the marquisate of 
Shin, as a bulwark against the encroachments 
of the tribes on the south and west, appointing its 
capital in Seay. This ode celebrates the expe- 
dition to which was entrusted the bnilding of 
the city, and the inangnration of the State. 
There seems no reason, therefore why we should 
attribute this ode to any reign but that of king 
Senen. The Preface, however, and all the cri- 
tics of Maon’s school, drag in king Yew, their 
iete noire, and say it was directed against him, 
who was divorcing his qneen, and making her 
father, the marquis of Shin, his enemy. 

St. 1. I.iv.X. 4, etoL 

‘the millet ji the blade,’ rising up above 
the ground. — as in iv. ViU. 9, eial. 

‘to anoint;’ hcre=‘to water and nourish.’ 
£l. 1 and 2 are allasive of the kindly, invigorat- 
ing manner in which the earl of Shaoii conduct- 
ed the expedition. conveys the idea of 

the length and distance of the march ( tSl 


We cannot translate here 

as in I.ii. V, — ‘ the chief of Shaou.’ The lord 
of that territory was properly a or earh 
The one in question is known as ‘ duke Muh of 
Shaou receiving the title of 

kung, as being one of the highest ministers of 
the court. — ssinLxiv.rV.A ‘The term,’ 

says Ho Keae, ‘ means that he cheered the men 
under their toils, compassionated them in their 
hunger and thirst, sympathized with them and 
stimulated them.’ 

St. 2. 'The writer, whoever he was, identif es 
himself with the soldiers of the expedition gen- 
erally, and we must translate in the plural. 




^ * all to be taken as in the 

translation. As Ching gives it, 

. All this refers to the con- 
veyance of the baggage, the oxen who are 
specified being an extra supply of cattle, to 
take their turn in the labour, and as a 
provision against contingencies. T.l. 3, 4 express 
a thought which cheered the minds of the 
‘ to be acconiplislied.’ is 

explained iiere as a ‘perad- 


venture.’ Keang says that has here its 
force of ‘ to say ;’ but I regard it as the particle. 
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3 We went along on foot; we rode in our chariots; — 
Our whole host, and our battalions. 

When our expedition was accomplished, 

We knew we should return home. 

4 Severe was the work at Seay, 

But the earl of Shaou built the city. 

Majestic was the march of our host; — 

The earl of Shaou directed it. 

5 The plains and low lands w'ere regulated; — 

The springs and streams w^ere cleared. 

The earl of Shaou completed his work, 

And the heart of the king was at rest. 



IV. Sik sang. 





1 In the low, wet grounds, the mulberry trees are beautiful, 
And their leaves are luxuriant. 

When I see the princely men, 

How great is the pleasure! 


St. 3. This at. apeaka of the men-at-anns, 
the chariot-men, and the foot-men attached to 
them ; the whole boat, and its different dirisiona 

(56: W A ^ i 

St 4. jjf^T ^ ^ ail the labour 
which had to be put forth in building S^y, 
which was in the prea. TSng Chow 
dep. Nan-yang, Ho-nan. JP 

expressing the determination with 
which Uie work was gone about. 


‘to regulate;* ‘to march.* 760 X 0*80 

would refer 11. 3, 4 to the reduction of the tribes 
of the Hwae ; but if such an undertaking was a 
part of the expedition, and the writer had been 
thinking of it, he would hare expressed himself 

more explicitly. ^ij 

tial-iike.* 

St 5. Work done upon the land is called ; 
on the waters, Exidently from this stan- 

za, we must think of the state of Shin as now 
for the first time colonized, and the country 
Ivonght nnder some order and r^ulation. 


Will 
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2 In the low, wet grounds, the mulberry trees are beautiful, 
And their leaves are glossy. 

When I see the princely men. 

How can I be other than glad? 

3 In the low, wet grounds, the mulberry trees are beautiful, 
And their leaves are dark. 

When I see the princely men, 

Their virtuous fame draws them close [to my heart]. 

4 In my heart I love them, 

And why should I not s^ so ? 

In the core of my heart I keep them. 

And never will forget them. 


The rhyme* are — in at. 1, 

2 in 2, cat. 1, 1. 1 : in S, ^ J^, 

cats, t2 : in 4, cat. 11 : in 5, 

*• 

Ode 4. AUnrive and narrative. THBWBTren 

aPKAK* or HIS ADIUKATIOK AKD IA>TB FOB 
sons MAK OB MEN OF NOBEE CHABACTEB. There 
would seem to be little, if anything, in this ode, 
to justify our regarding it as a satirical piece ; 
hut the Preface and its supporters manage to 
find in it Yew’s forcing good men into obscurity, 
and the desire of the writer to see them in of- 
fice. Clioo is of opinion that both this piece 
and the prec. are out of their proper place, 
through some mistake, in m eariy time, in the 
arrangement of the piece* in this Part. 

DU. 1,2, in stt. 1,2,3. The mulberry tree flour- 
ishes best in a damp situation. is explained 

by mm ‘beautiful-looking;’ by 

‘luxuriant;’ ^y ^ ^ ‘of a black 
colour,’=dark. What the sight of such mul- 
berry trees was in nature; that would the sight 
of the men he has in view be to the speaker. 

LI. 3,4, in the same stt. Wlio is intended by 
^ and whether we ahonld take it in the 


singular or plural, we cannot tell. In st. 2, 1.4, 
is the initial particle. In st. 3, L 4, lit. 

‘ Their rirtuous fame is very glueing.’ A* 
Wang Gan-shib expands it, U 

er their virtuous fame reaches, men cleare to 
them with firm adhesion.’ 

St 4. :^ = p|^ in L3. The 3 ^ 

is used as in I.Tii.V.1,2 ; and implies some ex- 
citement in the statement — u in 
iLVII.4,5. The Peaou Ke gg) in the 
Le, quotes the passage with which we 


saw, on Liii.XrV. 3, must be taken as meaning 
— ‘ how.’ Ch‘ing take* here, as he always 

does, as meaning ‘far off,’ so that the line 
says, ‘ But they are far off*, and I cannot speak 
to them.’ Thisiis all that ran be forced Irmn 
the ode, to give any plausibility to the view ot 
it presented in the Preface. 

The rhymes are — in st 1, mm (prop, eat 
cat 17: in 2, „ cat 2: in 

3, cats, tl: in 4, cat 

15, t3; cat 10. 
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M « 3 &' 

m,w M m.M § 

«Te 


1 The fibres from the white flowered rush, 

Are bound with the white grass. 

This man’s sending me away 
Makes me dwell solitary. 

2 The light and brilliant clouds 
Bedew the rush and the grass. 

The way of Heaven is hard and difficult; — 

This man does not conform [to good principle]. 

3 How the wafer from the pools flows away to the north, 
Flooding the rice fields! 


Ode 5. Metaphorical. The Qotbn of kikg 

Yrw COMFLAIKB OF SEIKO OEGBADED AKD FOK- 
8AKEH. The Preface says that in this piece the 
people of Chew censtiTe the queen of Yow 

Inhere there is eridently a 
mistake, — probably of for It is quoted 

in a note in one of the Books of Han (^|i 

«) " la A fj « i 38 >!> Jg. 

‘Tlie people of Chow censure king Yew for de- 
grading his queen of Shin.’ There i.<= nothing 
special in the piece to suggest to us this account 
of it, and the abore reference to it in the Books 
of Han seems to me but slender authority. 
Choo, however, accepts it. The Preface is 
evidently wrong in attributing the composition 
to the people of Chow. The writer in the ode 
speaks of her own experience. If the queen did 
not write it herself, the author intended it to be 
taken as f^m her. 

St. 1. In this and in all the stt., the first two 
lines are metaphorical ; but the critics differ in 
their explanation of their bearing on the case of 
the queen and her husband, and it is hardly 
worth while going minutely into the discussion 
of the point. is the of I. vii. XIX. 2, — 

a rush with a white flower, nearly allied to the 
Both Maon and Choo say that it is only 


after it has been steeped that it is called ii'ai 

^ B 

7naou in bundles to be steeped, or the stalks were 
so tied after they had undergone that operation. 
The two lines suggest the idea of the close 
connection between the two plants, and the 
neccssariness of the one to the other; — as it 

should he between husband and wife. By 

of course, king Tew is intended, ace. 
to the pres, system of distinguishing between 
the difft. tones of a character, should be in the 

third tone, = is stronger than ‘to 

givej’or'^^, ‘to cause.’ 

St. 2. denotea ‘ the app. of the 

w-hife clouds;’ <5lioo says, ‘as light and bright.’ 
1 he idea in U. 1, 2 seems to be that the clouds 
bestowed their dewy influences on the smallest 
plants, while her husband neglected the speaker. 

I ‘steps, ‘going.’ ^ ‘the 

j goings of Heaven.’ Choo says that the phrase » 
revolution of the time,’ ■= our 
j ‘course of Providence.’ , — as in vi. IV. 

5. Choo, inappropriately, would explain it by 
‘to plan.’ 


3. both by Maon and Clioo, is de- 
fined by ‘ the app. of flowing.’ Cbfing 




I whistle and sing with wounded heart, 
Thinking of that great man. 


4 They gather firewood of branches of the mulberry trees, 
And I burn them [only] in a [small] furnace, 

That great man 

Does indeed toil and trouble my heart. 

5 Their drums and bells are beaten in the palace 
And their sound is heard without. 

All -sorrowful I think of him; — 

He thinks of me without any regard. 

6 The marabou is on the dam; 

The [common] crane is in the forest. 

That great man 

Does indeed toil and trouble my heart. 


says that, between Fung and Haou, the streams < 
all flowed in a northern direction. The flooding 
the rice fields was the greatest benefit to them ; 
not so did Yew deal with his queen. 

‘great,’ as we haTe often found it, though gen- 
erally descriptive of the largeness of the per- 
son. We must take it here of Yew in his 
position as king. 

Sl 4. ‘to gather.’ is defined 

ji^> ‘ blaze,’ ‘ to enlighten ;’ is a small 

portable furnace, jp,— as in I. iii. IX. 4. The 
idea which it is tried to bring out of 11. 1,2 is 
thw : — ‘Firewood from the mulberry tree is suf- 
ficient for all kinds of cooking, but in this case 
the speaker had but a small furnace, in which 
she could only use the firewood to give heat 
and light, thus not employing it as she ought to 


have done. So was she degraded from her place 
as queen.’ 

St. 5. I cannot myself see the metaphorical 
element in this stanza at all, nor does (^oo try 
to point it out. Maou’s idea seems to be that 
as the sound of music in the palace could not 
but be heard without, so would the king’s virtue, 
if he had any, find its manifestation ; but men 
found none. ‘ the app. of 

sorrow , ‘ regardlessly.’ 

St. 6. — as in iii.X. 1.2. 'The ts'ew is also 

a crane, said to be or ‘bald;’ — a kind of 
adjutant or mambon, 8 or S feet high, the eyea 
red, the neck long, fond of eating snakes, and 
able to maintain a fight with a man. ‘Both the 
birds,’ says Choo, ‘live on fish; but the kok is 
a clean bird, and the ts‘eu> an unclean one. Here, 


VOL. IV. 


53 
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7 The Yellow ducks are on the dam, 
With their left wings gathered up. 
That man is bad, 

Ever varying in his conduct. 


8 How thin is that slab of stone! 
He that stands on it is low. 
That man’s sending me away 
Makes me full of affliction. 



V I. Mem man. 


^ ^ it 

'M.t. Mof 

1 There is that little oriole, 

Resting on a bend of the mound. 

The way is distant, 

And I am very much wearied. 

Give me drink, give me food; 




however, the hch is in the forest, where it would 
be famished, and the U‘ew is on the dam, where 
it could have its fill. So had the queen and 
the concubine changed places,’ &c. 

St. 7. LI. 1,2, — see vii.II. 1,2. * ‘ — [ , — as 

in I.^ .IV. 4. Tlie Yellow ducks were faithful ; 
— how difft. from the king! 

^ ~ "PP- 

low.’ By the thin slab of stone, it is supposed, 
Faou Sze is intended. The king is meant by 
the person standing on the thin stone, — favour- 
ing tlic concubine, and yet only made to appear 
mean and low by bis connection with her I 
‘ to be ill,’ ‘ to be in distress.’ 

The rhymes are — in st. 1, _^,:^,cat8,t.3: 
Jn 2, t 1: in 3, gg, cat 12: 

*’ 1^’ A’ *• 1= “ 6, 

«it. 16, 1 8: in 6, cat 7, tl : 

to 7, cat. 10; cat I, t3: 

to 8,^, catie, 1 1. 


Ode 6. Allnsive. Some infebiok compeaiks 
OF HIS roll, IK AK expedition, AND THE NE- 
GLECT WITH WHICH HE WAS TREATED BV HIS 
SUPERIOBB. Such is, substantially, the account 
of this piece, given both by Maou and Choo. 
The former regards it as allusive; the latter, as 
metaphorical; and in this case. 1 think, the 
critical faculty of Choo is at fault. The ‘ Com- 
plete Digest,’ expanding his view, says, ‘The 
first line is from the writer, stating the circum- 
stances ; all the other lines are the language of 
the bird. For in this piece the whole case is put 
into the mouth of an oriole, and the lines flow 
naturally and easily ; — metaphorically, without 
the appearance of metaphor, expressing the 
object of the writer. We must not think that 
in the last four lines we have a man longing for 
some one in whom he could trust for help ; — 
they are the thoughts of the bird to that e ffect 

, ■2^)-’ ®tit if the writer chose 
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Inform me, teach me; 

Order one of the attending carriages, 

And tell them to carry me. 

2 There is that little oriole, 

Resting on a corner of the mound. 

It is not that I dare to shrink from the journey, 
But I am afraid of not being able to go on. 

Give me drink, give me food; 

Inform me, teach me; 

Order one of the attending carriages, 

And tell them to carry me. 

3 There is that little oriole, 

Resting on the side of the mound. 

It is not that I dare to shrink from the journey, 
But I am afraid of not getting to the end of it. 


to put the expression of his sentiments into the 
“““th of a bird, surely he would have made it 
talk like a bird. In I. xv. II. we have a meta. 
phorical piece where a bird is the speaker, and 
a reference to it will show at once how different 
It IS from the ode before us. I must conclude 
that Choo’s better judgment here deserted him. 

All the stanzas. With his view of the piece, 
Choo defines as ‘ the sonnd of the bird,’ 

some representation of its notes into which we 
need not further ingnire. Maou says the terms 
express ‘ the app. of a little bird 
In the ‘ Great learning,’ comm. iii. 2 , they ap- 
pcar as and I have there translated 

them by ‘ twittering,’ having then only had the 
view of Choo before me — asinl.i. II. 

1 , etal. ^isdefinedby ^ ppj", ‘acurv- 

ed mound,’ and Ying-tah gives for it 

, — as in the translation. The analogy 


of 1. 2 in stt. 2, 3, shows that this is correct. 
The bird has its proper place in which to rest; 
but not so was it with the speaker, who was left 
neglected, though exhausted with toil. See the 
use which Confucius makes of the it in the 
passage of the ‘ Great Learning ’ referred to. 
He is not explaining the ode, however, as Maou 
and others seem to think, but only drawing a 
moral from it. In 1. 3, st. 1, both and - 7 ^ 
are particles. In the other stt, «‘to 

fear,’ ‘to shriDk from.’ L. 4. 

— ‘What can I do under such toil?’ or ‘ Hmv 
great has been my toil ! ’ = 

go rapidly but here the meaning is not more 
than ‘to go on.’ ‘to arrive at.’ The 

‘Flower and Essence of the She' quotes a sen- 
tence from the ‘Narratives of the Sutes,’ which 
admirably Ulustrates this use of the term;— 
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Give me drink, give me food; 

Inform me, teach me; 

Order one of the attending carriages, 
And tell them to carry me. 

VII. ffoo yeh. 


It. 


T t 

‘®o t 


^ s ^ t 
^ ^ ¥ 
to Mo tc 




Of the gourd leaves, waving about. 

Some are taken and boiled; 

^hen] the superior man, from his spirits, 
Fours out a cup, and tastes it. 

There is but a single rabbit. 

Baked, or roasted. 

^ut] the superior man, from his spirits, 
Fills the cup and presents it [to his guests]. 


ruls the cup and presents i 

In U. 6 — 8, I courtiers by describing the simple manners and 
„ ^ , decency of an earlier time, 

all the excepting the first m 1.8, must be l,. i' jlie sUnzas. Both Maou and 

translated bv ‘me’ The character loses its « descriptire of ‘the 

meaning m the Tcrb preceding, inteDBifymK its Tw TW ^ ^ ^ 

_ u 1 » =U4 * ai- la app. of the gourd JeaTeB.’ The ‘Complete 


u 1 r ML • .a 1 » , . “PP- of file gourd leaTes.’ The ‘Complete 

verbal force. ^ is the general term for ‘to adds that the appearance is that of 

teach;’ p^«=-‘to inform.’ ‘to enlighten.’ By ‘ their waving ahont 

^ we are to nnderstand ‘an at- as in vi.V.2, elol No supply of vegetables 

tending carriage,’ one of the carriages conveying at a meal conld be more frugal than boiled, or 
the baggage of the expedition. ‘ tell pickled, gourd leaves ; and no supply of viands 

them,’— the people in charge of the carriage. “>»*« frugal than a single rabbit. ’The is 
The rhymes are — in st. 1, cat- If; taken as joined to with no meaning of its 

(“““f “* 2, 4), cat 1, t 2; in 2, own;— so we found it joined to^^^inI.i.VTand 
PP|..^..cat.4,tl:in3,’^g,catl,t8. to in v. VD. 1. t is equivalent to ‘one,’ 

— a cla.:sifier used in giving the number of 

Oder. Narrative. Wheru th. Fuovieions „bbit8 and some other animals, just as M, ‘tail,* 
au MOST VSUSAI., ant, THB BOLU or POI-ITB . •muiain, 

iBTBBCOtJBBK BAT VIST BB FBESBBVBu. It seems '* employed in speaking of pigs or fishes. L. 2 in 
altogether gratuitous to bring in king Ygw here, ®’ * aI 

^ .U . . 1 . • V J rabbitmightbecooked:— ‘in the fire (I.S., the 

and to say that the piece was mtended to brand o, baked ; near the fire, or roast^; over 

the glutttmy and irregularities of him and hit the fire, or brtdle^’ 
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3 There is but a single rabbit, 

Roasted, or broiled. 

[But] from the spirits of the superior man, 

[His guests] fill the cup, and present it to him. 

4 There is but a single rabbit, 

Roasted or baked. 

[But] from the spirits of the superior man, 

[His guests and he] fill the cup and pledge one another. 

Vm, Tseen-tseen die shih. 



^ ^ ^oH ;ii ^ 

^oT^ A ^ '^oiU ^ Z Z 


1 Those froAvning rocks, — 

How high th^" rise! 

Over such a distance of hills and streams, 

How toilsome is the march! 

The warrior, in charge of the expedition to the east, 
Has not a morning’s leisure. 


tl. 3, 4. Over guch a fru^ meal, the parties 
in the writer’s eye would be as ceremonious as 
at a grand feast. First, the host poors out a 
cup of his spirits, and tastes them, to be assured 
they are good. Then he fills a cup, and presents 
it to his guests. The guests driuk, and hare a 
cup filled, which the host drinks = 
Lastly the host has the cups of the guests 
filled, and they cause his to be filled, and they 
all drink to one another (^^)- "I^c final 
lue to be taken as in the lastode. 

The rhymes are — in st. 1, ,, cat. 10: 

in 2, ■^, ^ (and in 3, 4), cat3, t.2; ijf^, 
cat. 14: in 3, 6, t. 3: in 4, 


Ode 8. Narrative. Covmejioratixo Tti* 

HABDSIilPS OF A LOKO AND DIFFICULT EXPBDI- 
TIONTOTHE EAST. AOCRATATED BY GREAT RAINS. 

We may readily conclude that the expedition was 
against the wild tribes of the east, but when it 
was underwkeii cannot be ascertained. The 
Preface, as we might expect, refers it to king 
Yew, but we have no record of his haring dis- 
patched an army to the east. Ho Keae would 
assign it to the reign of king Le, going on a 
statement in the Bamboo Books, that, in Le’s 3d 
i year, the hordes of the Hwac invaded lA>h, and 
I were ineffectually opposed by Ch'ang-foo, duke 
of Kwoh. _ 

Stt.1,2. LI. is defined as 

Z^ 'the appearance of being high and 
precipitous. The 1st appendix to the Tih-kiiig 
quotes the line with and .funder it, whicb 
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2 Those frowning rocks, — 

How they crown the heights! 

Over such a distance of hills and streams, 

When shall we have completed our march? 

The warrior, in charge of the expedition to the east, 
Has no leisure [to think] how he will withdraw. 


3 There are the swdne, with their legs white, 

All wading through streams. 

The moon also is in the Hyades, 

Which will bring still greater rain. 

The warrior, in charge of the expedition to the east, 
Has no leisure [to think] of anything but this. 


we may preeuine ia the true reading. E. 2. 
la defined by ‘-tn-S. E.8 

— with the tame meaning which we hare 

often found to hare, — indicating both 

length of time andlwgth of space. L. 4 in at. 1 
tells of the fatigue of the marching; in 4, asks 
when it will hare an end. ^8#. ‘when 

‘to be done.’ As Choo expands it, 


‘the warrior,’ or ‘the warriors,’ is un- 
derstood of the commander of the eipedition( 


A’ ^ I 6 in St. 1 indicates the 

continuous progress of the march without ever 
halting; in st, 2, the determination with which it 
was prosecuted. The leader thought only of 
getting to the enemy, without considering how he 
was to make good his return 


%m.vkw 

St. 3. I have followed Yen Ts’an’s exegesis 


of II. 1, 2. ‘It is the nature of swine,’ he says, 
*to wallow in the mire, and eren those of them 
who may haye white feet become so dirty, that it 
cannot be seen that they have white feet ; but now 


the soldiers saw the white feet of the swine, and 
that they were in crowds wading in the water 
much rain had fallen, and the pools lay deep all 
over the country.* Acc. to Maon, swine, when 
rain is about to fall, are fond of wading in the 
water ; so the rain had not yet fallen : — the action 
of the swine was an evidence that it would come 

‘ 

‘waves,’ ‘water rushing along,’ can here only 
mean, ‘pools,’ or ‘swollen streams.’ 

U. 3, 4. "Williams says, ‘ is the 19th 

zodiacal constellatioo, comprising the Hyades ;’ 
see v. IX. The moon’s rising in Hyades is sup- 
posed to be an indication that there will soon be 

great rain ; as in vi. UL 1. 

‘the app. of great rain;’ difft. from 

the meaning of the phrase in I. xii. X. 1. E. 6 
tells UB that the general’s thoughts were all 
occupied with the calamity of the rain, which 
had fallen, and was likely to fall still more 
largely, so that he had not time to think of 
anything else. 

The rhymes are — in st. 1, 

2; in 2, til , cat. 15, t. 3 : in 8, 

’ii ifi,'"*-'’- 
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1 The flowers of the bignonia 
Are of a deep yellow. 

My heart is sad; 

I ftel its wound. 


The flowers of the bignonia [are gone]; 
[There are only] its leaves aU-green. 

If I had known it would be thus with me, 
I had better not have been born. 


3 The ewes have large heads; 

The Three stars are [seen] in the fish-trap. 
If some men can get enough to eat, 

Few cau get their fill. 


Ode 9, MetaphoricaL The whites uufEiTTg 

HIS MISERY AMIDST AWD Ift CONSEQUENCE OY 
the OENERAE decay OE the KINGDOM. So 

much we can, perhaps, gather from the lan- 
guage of the piece. The Preface refers it, as 
usual, to the time of king Yew. __ 

St 1. In the Japanese plates, the is, 
evidently, the biffnonia grandiftora. When its 
flowers are about to fall, they turn to a deep 
yellow ; and in this the writer sees an emblem 
of the decaying condition of the House of Chow. 
— as in Ti. X. 2. Perhaps we may give to 
in 1.4, Hie force of ‘only.’ The vrriter could 
do DOthing but grievo over the state of thiogs. 

St. 2. Ting-tah rays, ‘ In the previous stanza 
the flowers were about to fall ; here they have 
faUen ; and when 1. 2 speaks of the leaves, it is 
plain that only the leaves were lef t.^ O n U.3, 4, 
Ke Pnn ,2^) • 


taking in the sense of ‘ to Utc,’ and not * to 
be bom.’ 

St. 3. Choo takes this stanza as nairatire. 
The writer simply describes tokens of poverty 
and misery which he saw, 

‘ a female sheep,’ — a ewe. The creature is 
to emaciated that its head appears extrsordinaii- 
ly large. E. 2. "Ig, — as in ii.llL — — 
see on I.ii.X. Perhaps we should here under- 
stand the three stars in the belt of Orion; but 
that is unimportant. The idea is — that there 
were no flsh in the trap, so that the stars ap- 
peared clearly reflected in it. The waters did not 
yield the usual supplies of food to men. To me 
it seems that both lines 1 and 2 should be taken 
metaphorically. Ll.3,4 refer to the general scar- 
city of food. 


The rhymes are — in st, 1, ' 


L cat. 10 : in 


2, H, cat.U : ins, cat.8,tA 
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1 Every plant is yellow; 

Every day we march. 

Every man is moving about, 

Doing service in some quarter of the kingdom. 

2 Every plant is purple; 

Every man is torn from his wife. 

Alas for us employed on these expeditions! 

How are we alone dealt with as if we were not men? 


3 We are not rhinoceroses, "vve are not tigers, 
To be kept in these desolate wilds. 

Alas for us employed on these expeditions! 
Morning and night we have no leisure. 

4 The long-tailed foxes 

May keep among the dark grass. 

And our box-carts 

Keep moving along the great roads. 


Ode 10. Allusive and narrative. The misery 

AND MURMURING OF IHF SOLDIERS CORSTASTEY 
EMPLOYED ON EXPEDITIONARY SERVICES, AND 
TREATED MTTHO'JT ANY CONSIDERATIOM. The 
Preface says that we have in the piece the com- 
plaint ot the inferior States, constantly called out 
by Yew to do military service. We have nothing 
in the language, however, to necessitate sucli a 
view; and Nn.ne critics have assigned the ode to 
the reign of king Hwan. 

Stt. 1, 2. The first lines are allusive of the 
condition of the kingdom, which was like the 
legetable world seared and scorched, — burned 
yellow, and then nearly black. Choo takes 


in 1. 3 of at. 1 as=tbe of 1. 2. In L 4, 

, ‘planning acd bnilding,’=painftilly engag- 
ed. In st. 2, 1. 2, ‘ to be an object of pity,’ 

is here explained, by Ch'ing and Cboo, by 
, ' wifeless the meaning being that the 
soldiers, constantly kept in employment, were 
thereby separated from all the enjoyments of 

their domestic life. Han Ying read j^, which 
would still more evidently have that signification. 
The last line is taken interrogatively 

^ ^ 
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St 3. ‘to follow,’ ‘keep along.’ 

^ ‘ empty,’ ‘ desolate.’ El 1, 2 may be 
taken as an expansion of 1. 4 of the last stanza. 

St 4. Maou takes as meaning ‘ the app. 
of asmaBanimali’Choo and Yen Ts‘an adopt 
the yiew of it which I have followed. |j^, as 
in rV. 3. It was natnral for foxes to be found 
among the long, dark grass; but not for these 
soldiers to be employed as they were. ^ ^ 


explained as ‘ service carts,’— meaning, 

I think, the ^ or ‘barrows,’ of iii.2. The 
soldiers had to wheel them along with them, 
wherever they went 
The rhymes are — in st, 1, 
cat. 10: in 2, 

a., cats, 1 2. 


In the space afforded by this page, I take the opi»rtunity to introduce Keang Ping-chang’s 
treatment <rf tiie 10th ode, as a specimen of Ins method. 
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THE SHE KING. 


PART III. 

GREATER ODES OF THE KINGDOM. 


BOOK I. DECADE OF KING WAN. 


ODE I, WUn wang. 


^ mM m M 


X 

I ^ 

..-Ml..* 



1 King Wan is on high; 

Oh! bright is he in heaven. 

Although Chow was an old country, 

The [favouring] appointment light^ on it recently. 
Illustrious was the House of Chow, 

And the appointment of God came at the proper season. 


Titm o» IBM Past. — ^ IJfl — , ‘PartllL 
Greater Odes of the Kingdom.’ Little can be 
added here to what 1 have said on the title of 
Part n. The rendering of is not ac- 

cording to the literal meaning of bat it is 
moredescriptiTeof the odes, and more intelligible, 
than a literal translation would be. The term 
'greater ’ is given to the pieces because of their 
compsuratively greater length, and the themes 
of several of them, which are of a more exalted 
kind than those of Part II., being occnpied with 
the history ar.d the virtues of the ancestors of 
the House of Chow, and founders of the dyn- 
asty. The first eighteen pieces are ‘ the Correct 
Ta ( Jl^ attributed to the duke 

Chow. 


Tm.s or thjs Book.— ^ ^ 

‘The Decade of king Wan; Book I. of 
Part m.’ As in the last Part, the odes should 
be arranged in tens; and each Decade takes its 
name from that of the first ode in it Luh Hh- 
ming observes that in this Book king Wan is 
the subject of the first eight odes, and king 
Woo, of the last two. 

Odel. Narrative. Celbbuatino kifc W.iK, 

I.BAJ> ASD ALIYS, AS THB POC.VDEB OT TITB DTW- 

asTT or Chow, SHownro how his vinroas 

DRXW TO HIM THH rAVOUUXa BBOARD Or HbaV- 
EH, AHD MADE HIM A BBIOHT rATTBBH TO HIS 
DESCEBDANIS ABD THBIE MIBISTEBS ; — ATTBI- 
BCTED TO THB BOKB OB ChOW, BOB THE BENSm 
or THB TODBO KIBS CbIBO. 
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King Wan ascends and descends, 

On the left and the right of God. 

Full of earnest activitj' was king Wan, 
And his fame is without end. 

The gifts [of God] to Chow 

Extend to the descendants of king Wan;- 

To the descendants of king Wan, 


St 1. Aoc. to Choo, the first two and the 
last two lines are to be taken ol the soul or 
spirit of king Wftn in heaven j and to e.vpiain 
them otherwise is, simply, to explain them 
away. Maou makes in L 1 »= 

1^, ‘was over the people;* and 1.2=‘Oh! his 
▼irtue was displayed to Heaven.’ Then in 1. 7 
^j5’«=»‘he ascended and descended;’ i.e^ he 
did what was right in the sight of Heaven above, 
and what was good in the sight of men below. 
On L8 Hauu says nothing; but Chfing took 
in the sense of ‘to examine,’ and 
interprets all the line — ‘ King Wilu was aWe to 
tee and know the mind of Heaven, obeyed it. 
and acted according to it.’ Yen Ts‘an, dissatis- 
fied with these explanations, says, ‘King Win’s 
virtue was in accordance with Heaven. He 
ascended and descended, advanced and retired, 
as if he were always on the left and right of God, 
so that uot a single movement of hU was other 
than the action of Heaven.’ The inadequacy of 
all these explanations of the text is sufficiently 
evident. Keang Ping-ctiang admits it in re- 
ference to 11. 7, 8, and adopts Choo’s view, that 
tlie language can only be taken of Win’s spirit 

Bat we must adopt it also in U. 1,2. 

is simply — ‘is on liigh.’ Tlie writer is not 
thinking of Win us ‘over the people,’ but in 
reference to the wonderful attributes of char- 
acter which made him the object of the divine 
faroiir. He is called ‘king Win,’ as having 
been kmyed by the doke of Chow, after the sub- 
jugation of the Shang dynasty, when Woo in 
his old age received the appointment to the 
throne (Doctrine of the Mean, XVUL 3); — not 
tliBt be ever assumed the title of king hinirelf. It 
was an error in the scholars of the Han dynasty 
to suppose that he did so, originating with Sze- 
ma Ts'Sen. The appointment of Heaven light- 
ed on Win, but it took effect only when his son 
Pah became the sovereign of China as king. 

IJ. 8 — 6. Ch-ing is literally correct In saying 
that the history of Chow dates from the re- 
moval of Wan’s grandfather, king T‘ae, to the 


territory so called, as I have related on the title 
of I.i.I ; but Yen Ts’an is correct, as regards the 
spirit of the ode. in saying that it is the House 
of Chow “ft®* before its settle- 

ment in Chow, that the poet has in view. 

in 1. 4 is the ‘appointment of Heaven’ that 
Uie sovereignty of the kingdom should be in the 
Cliow family. The statement that the appoint- 
ment waji ‘new,’ or ‘recent,’ shows that we 
should not translate by decree. On the 

use of ^ in 1 5, see on ILv. VL 6. Maon ob- 
serves that ard are to be 

taken as affirmative of ond We may 

do this, or take the Un^ interrogatively. The 
=» IJ^, at the proper time.’ I 

translate both _h 

Tlie single term baa that meaning, and the 
1^, ‘ High,’ is equivalent to the definite article. 

'fhe one is the Ekthim in Hebrew ; the other is 
the Ha-ehhim. 

St. 2 tells ns how the blessing of Heaven rested 
not only on the person of Wftn, bat extended 
also to his descendants and his ministers. In 

IS ^ “PP- 


strong exertion,’ In 2, 

‘ good praise,’aifame. In 3, is explained by 
^1^, ‘ to diffnse,’ ‘ to give.’ The line is quoted, 
once and again, in the Tso-chnen and the Kwoh- 
yu, and always with instead of Maoa 
explains by which it is much better 
to take in its frequent usage as an expletive pai^ 
tide, than to att^pt, with K’ang-shiiig to give 
it the meaning of ‘ to begin,’ whidl it alao 
has. It appears also more in harmony with the 
ode to understand God as the subject of 
than kiag Win, at Ting-tah does; — so that the 
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In the direct line and the collateral branches for a hundred 
generations. 

All the officers of Chow 

Shall [also] be illustrious from age to age. 

3 They shall be illustrious from age to age, 

Zealously and reverently pursuing their plans. 

Admirable are the many officers 

Born in this royal kingdom. 

The royal kingdom is able to produce them, — 

The supporters of [the House of] Chow. 

Numerous is the array of officers, 

And by them king Wan enjoys his repose. 

4 Profound was king Wan ; 

Oh! continuous and bright was his feeling of reverence. 

Great is the appointment of Heaven! 

line =9 H In 1.4. St. 3 continues the subject of the officars of 

... ^ * • Chow, for the duke of Chow knew that only 

— as often. has no more meaning through their loyal attachment would the throne 

than--^.|^, ‘sons and grandson8,’=cdescendants. be secure. In L 2, * counsels, 

The usual order of the terms is changed here for ‘ aealous and rererent' 1.. Z. 

the sake of the rhyme. That no peculiar meaning 

is to be songht in the form of the ei^ression is here an initial particle, — 8ainILvii.rV. 
appe«sfromitsrec™win»t.4. This toe is ^..^mirable.’ U. 4, 6. ‘The royal kingdom' 
under the gort of ® or may be taken as ^ —Wb the original 


»ppe.rsiromi«re^^«m.u,. ‘admirable.’ U. 4, 6. ‘The royal kingdom' 

under the gort of ^ ^ or may be taken as Ungiom of Chow, -both the origima 

in apposition with D.6. ‘The root and the Chow, and the general dominiims which the 

.. , . , , u- thB w*. House had obtained through W8n and Woo, 

the brsnchea denote the eldest sons by the re- , ,, ■ ». , . ^ 

oogniaed queen, succeeding to the throne, and D S. uS = SB ffip, one part for the whole ot 


the other sons by the queen and by concubine, wooden frame by which adobie walls are 
^Oiefonner should be the kings, and the latter the rai^»d, so that the term has the idea of erection 
noblesofthekingdom, through a hundred genera- as well as of support. 1X7,8. Choo finds in 
tiwis. The former would grow up directly from Ajte jate M-o- 

the root, and the latter would constitute the here only the idea of numerous, 

branches of the great Chow tree. Dl.7,8. And not adds to that the idea of good deportment,— as 
rally the descendants of Win, but all the officers inll.vi.V. 2. I prefer to take 1. 8 (rf king Wto 
of the House of Chow shonld share in the favour heaven, in his spiritual ccmdition + 
of Heaven through him. Too Kwang). 

have its most extensive application. ^ returns to king Wan and sets forth his 

Minskh ^ may here have its force of ‘also.’ great virtue of ‘reverent attraition’ to hU duties, 
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There were the descendants of [the sovereigns] of Shang; — 
The descendants of the sovereigns of Shang, 

Were in number more than hundreds of thousands; 

But when God gave the command, 

They became subject to Chow. 

5 They became subject to Chow. 

The appointment of Heaven is not constant. 

The officers of Yin, admirable and alert. 

Assist at the libations in [our] capital: — 

They assist at those libations, 

if 0 f 

Always wearing the hatchets on their lower garment and their 
peculiar cap. 

O ye loyal ministers of the king, 

Ever think of your ancestor! 


through which it was that the dominion of the 
kingdom passed to this House from that of 
Shang. LI. 1, 2 are quoted in ‘ The Great Learn- 
ing,’ Comm. 111. 3, and then expounded. See 
the remarks on them there. L. 3. 

‘great.’ Choo makes the line = ‘ The great 
appcnntment of HeaTen rested on him but that 
term seema rather to be descriptive of the 

appointment of Heaven, and to have its 
usual force of admiration. L. 7. =■ ^ 

‘ numbers.’ In 11. 7, 8, the meaning seems to be 
more vivid if we take as I have done. 

Wang Taou says that both here 
andthereit=»yjf,a force which sometimes 


St. 6, carries on the subject of the descendants 
of Shang, and concludes with an admonition, 
drawn from their case, to the officers of Chow. 
There is in the st. an element of proud feeling 
in the triumph of the author’s dynasty. LI. 3, 

4. Byj|g(the previous dynasty was called in- 
differently that of Shang or Yin) I think. 


we must understand both the descendants of 
Shang and their ministers. They are described 
as and ‘admirable 

and active,’ When they append at the conrt 
of Chow, they assisted at the sacrifices of the 
king in his ancestral temple, which began with 
a libation of fragrant spirits to bring down the 
Spirits of the departed. 'The libation was pour- 
ed out by the representative of the dead, and 
the cup with the spirits for that pnrpose was band- 
ed to him by some of those who assisted at the 
service; — here it is represented as done by the 

officers of Yin. ‘ to pour out as a 

libation.’ Choo defines by tX’ and Ying- 
tah, by ; — we most take the two characters 
together, with the meaning which I have given 
them. L. 6. |||^ is the lower garment with the 
hatchets embroidered on it, though, as Ying-tab 
says, we are not to suppow that the hUatnuy 
was confined to that one figure, was the 

name of the cap, as worn, during the Yin dynMty, 
at sacrifices. The Hea had used the eod 

the Chow nsed.the ^.. The officers of Yin 
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6 Ever think of your ancestor, 

Cukivating your virtue, 

Always striving to accord with the will [of Heaven]. 

So shall you be seeking for much happiness. 

Before Yin lost the multitudes, 

[Its king^ were the assessors of God. 

Look to Yin as a beacon; 

The great appointment is not easily [preserved]. 

7 The appointment is not easily [preserved] 

Do not cause your own extinction. 

Display and make bright your righteousness and name, 
And look at [the fate of] Yin in the light of Heaven. 
The doings of High Heaven, 

Have neither sound nor smell. 

Take your pattern from king Wan, 

And the myriad regions will repose confidence in you. 


n»ed their peculiar cap; — bjr way of honour, 
»nd also by way at warning. In IL 7, 8, the 
writertnms to the ofScers of king Chan g, and ad- 
monishes and stimnlatea them. *to 

advance,’ Ce., never to cease in the maintenance 
of their loyalty. Their ‘ ancestor,’ of coarse is 
king Win. 

St.6. EL 2 — 4. is merely the initial 

particle, is not to be nnderstood at 

the virtne of king Win, but of that of the offl- 
oers who are addressed ; and ‘your. ’ 

^ is the particle ; ‘ to match,’ ‘ to 

accord with;’ ' the will of Heaven,’ — 

Choo says, ^ ‘heavenly principle.’ g 
—‘as a matter of coarse,’ ‘this is the natural 
way,’ As Choo expands IL 3,4: — 


mas- 

8 we have the case of Tin again produced. See 
the ‘ Great Eeaming,’ Comm. X. 5. See also 
the Shoo, V.zvi,8, on the phrase 
equivalent to L 6 here. 

St. 7 continues the admonition in st. 6, con- 
verging, in the oonclosion, from the officers of 
Chow to the person of king Ching himself. In 
1.2, ‘to extinguish,’ a= to min. In 

L3, ‘ to spread abroad ;’ 

‘ to make bright ;* ^ =» in st.2. In 1.4, 

‘ ‘to cal- 
culate,’ * to estimate.’ ^ — ‘fromHeav- 
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1 The illustration of illustrious [virtue] is required below, 
And the dread majesty is on high. 

Heaven is not readily to be relied on; 

It is not easy to be king. 

Yin’s rightful heir to the heavenly seat 
Was not permitted to possess the kingdom. 


m 


cn,’ I, from the point of view of Heaven ; — 
seeing how Yin’s fall was brought about by 
Heaven, in consequence of the disobedience of 
its kings, and their neglect of their duties. See 
U.3,6, in the ‘Doctrine of the Mean,’ XXIll 6. 
If the doings of Heaven be tlius, how can tliey 
be studied and known? The answer is in 11.7,8. 
Ring Win might be considered as an embodi- 
ment of the virtue of Heaven, and he could be { 

studied and imitated. ft’ resemble;’ | 

5Bi “ ^ <a pattern.’ ^ J - 

^ M ^ 

Ution. ^ •= , ‘ to believe.’ 

* will arise and repose confidence in you. 

’The rhymes are — in st. 1, cat. 12, 

*• 1 ^ cat. 1. ‘-2: in 2, g, -^,i4..- 
■ffr, • jff' , cat. 1.5, t. 3: in 3, cat. 3, t. 

® ®*t- ii = >" *> Xt;» cat.l, 

t 2; «, ib.j t. 3: in 5, *, cat, 

cat. 1, t. 3; ^ cat. 16, t. 3 : in 7, 

(prop. cat. 9), cat. 12, 1. 1 ; ^ „ cat. 

8,t. 1. 

Ode 2. Narrative. How the appoixtmbht 
OP Hbavek rested oh Knro War, and des- 
cended TO HIS SOH, KINO WoO, WHO OVER- 
THREW THE DTNA8TT OF ShaNG; — CELEBRATING 
ALSO THE MOTHER AND THE WIFE OF KINO WaN. 

Bee on the title of II. v. I, 

St.l. Ll.l, 2 axe certainly enigmatical, Ciioo 
says that ^ ^ i> ‘the bril- 

liance of virtue,’ ^ ^ is ^ H, 
‘theuianifestation of the will of Heaven.’ To 


the same effect in a measure is the view of Ten 
Ts'an. He says, ‘ The first two lines contain a 
general sentiment W")’ ®*Ptcs8ing the 
principle that governs the relation between 
Heaven and men. Ace. to 1. 1, the good or evil 
of a ruler cannot be concealed ; acc. to 1. 2, Heav- 
en, in giving its favour or taking it away, acts 
with strict decision. When below there is the 
illustrious illustration of virtue, that reaches np 
on high. When above there is the awful ma- 
jesty, that exercises a survey below. ’The re- 
lation between Heaven and men ought to excite 
OUT awe.’ I believe that Yen-she has appre- 
ciated the sentiment of the lines ; bat it is dif- 
ficult to bring it out in the brevity of a trans- 
lation. Maon refers the lines, erroneously, to 
the virtue of king Win, which was displayed 
among men below, and gloriously seen by Heav- 
en. In 11.3 — 6 we have the same sentiment 
of the changing of Heaven's favour, and the 
same illustration of it, that run through the Part. 

Ode 1. ‘to be trusted.’ 

the final particle. E. 4=‘He who has not an 
easy position is the king.’ ’The idea is not that 
of gaining the throne, but of retaining it. ‘ 'The 
heavenly seat ’ is the throne, the seat given by 
Heaven to him who is called ‘ its son.’ 

^ ^ ‘the legitimate heir of 

Tin;’ — referring to Show, the last sovereign of 
tliat dynasty, ‘ to possess.’ ^ 

the middle State and all the feudal 
States of the four quarters, =ethe kingdom. We 
mnst bring down from L 3 as the subject of 

n 
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Jin, the second of the princesses of Che, 

From [the domain of] Yin-shang, 

Came to be married to the prince of Chow, 

And became his wife in his capital. 

Both she and king Ke 

Were entirely virtuous. 

ffhen] T‘ae-jin became pregnant, 

And gave birth to our king WaJi. 

This king Wan, 

Watchfully and reverently, 

With tentire intelligence served God, 

And so secured the great blessing. 

His virtue was without deflection; 

And in consequence he received [the allegiance of] the States 
from all quarters. 


St. 2 refers to the father, and especially the 
fflotlierofkingWan. She was a Jin, the second 
daughter of the prin ce of Che. As Maon gives 
the first Une,_|| 0. 

The belongs to "[J, and precedes it 
the inexorable law of the rhyme. Where 
was has not been ascertained; but we may 
presume from 1.2 that it was within the royal 
domain of Yin. The critics, at least, say that 
this is intended by the combination of Yin- 
shang, thetwonamesof the Yin or Shang dynas- 

taken as in the translation. Q Uthe particle. 

‘ to become wife to — as in the 
Shoo, 1.12. is the ‘capital’ of Chow; so 
denominated from the fortmies of the family 
when the ode was written. The 7^ in 1. 5 
shows that the mother of king Win is still the 
main subject of the stanza. is the 

title conferred by the duke of Chow on his great- 
gttindfather ; — see the ‘ Doctrine of the Mean,’ 
XVIII. 3. The best way of dealing with the 


in 1?4 is to take it as-=> only virtnoos 
was their conduct.’ It makes the tr descrip- 
tive of the Ta'e-jin is the honorary name 

of the lady. ‘pregnancy.’ Chi- 

nese writers celebrate Ta'e-jin in the highest 
terms.- ‘When she was pr^nant with king 
WSn,’ says Lew Heang, ‘her eyes looked on no 
I improper sight, her ears listened to no licentious 
sound, and her lips uttered no word of pride. 
When the king was 1>orD, he was intelligent and 
sage, so that when his mother taught him one 
thing, he learned a hundred things ; and in the 
end be became the founder of the Chow dynas- 
ty. The superior man will say that T‘ae-jin 
could commence the instruction of her child 
while he was yet in the womb.’ 

St. 3 is all occupied with the virtue of king 
wan, which made him the object of God’s fa- 
vour. Cboo explains 1. 2 as ^ 

‘the app. of reverence and carefulness,’ — the 
same as the in ode L 4. is defined by 

‘brightly;’ — the meaning appears to be 
what I have given. is the partide. 
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4 Heaven surveyed this lower world; 

And its appointment lighted [on king Wan], 

In his early years, 

It made for him a mate; — 

On the north of the Heah; 

On the banks of the Wei. 

When king WSn would wive, 

There was the lady in a large State. 

5 In a large State was the lady, 

Like a fair denizen of Heaven. 

The ceremonies determined the auspiciousness [of the union], 
And in person he met her on the Wei. 


U defined by 7^, ‘to make to come.’ 1^=“ 
‘crooked,’ ‘perverae.’ 

pQ ^ — a» in the translation. 

^t. I introduces the queen of king W4n, as 
tfpecially provided for him by Heaven. H. 1, 2 
refer to Win, as singled out by Heaven to oc- 
cupy the throne. It was harily necessary to 
put ‘on king Win,' in brackets, as they are 

merely brought up from i 3. ‘‘o 

come to,’ ‘ to settle or light on.’ «-‘¥‘ 
mm =‘ in his early years.’ Thus his bride 
would be about the same age as himself. 

“ mate.’ Heah is the came of a river, 
on the north of which lay the capital of the 
State held by the father of T‘ae-s*e. The 

Shwoh-win quotes the hue with and Maou 

originally had alone. The was added 

In the Han dynasty. The river is supposed to 
have been in the pres. dis. of Hoh yang 

Hr), in T‘ung Chow (j^ ^), Sben-se. 
— as in L vL Vll. 2, etaL In L 7, Choo de- 


fines by ‘the marriage ceremony;’ — 

oertainly marriage is one of what are denomi- 
nated the or ceiemonies: and we may 
adopt Choo’s view, so that the meaning of the 


line is as I have given it. Even Yen Ts'an here 
follows Clioo in preference to the old explana- 
tion of the term as meaning ‘admired.’ The 
groat State is Sin (^^), to which the young 
lady belonged. 

In st. 5 we have the marriage of Win and 
this lady. It would be hard to say what specific 
idea the writer had in his mind in the fid 
line, descriptive of the grace and other attri- 
butes of the lady. ‘ to be compared 

to.’ Han Ting read which has the same 
meaning. — ‘a younger sister;’ but hero 

simply = lady.’ L. 3 is de- 

scriptive of the preliminary formalities; is 

defined by ‘ceremonies;’ and by 
‘lucky,’ ‘fortunate.’ Yen Ts'au says, ‘The tor- 
toise-shell was consnlted, and gave a favourable 
response. Then they determined by the cere- 
monial observances that the thing was fortunate, 

and presented the bridal gifts ( j"* 

fill 

,^). All things being ready, the young 
prince went in person to meet the Inide, and 
made a bridge of boats for her to cross the Wei 
by. The boats were moored across the stream, 
and then planks were laid upon them, so that 
the lady might walk over. Morrison, under the 

char, gives the stanza thus:— 
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Over it he made a bridge of boats; — 

The glory [of the occasion] was illustrious. 

6 The favouring appointment was from Heaven, 

Giving the throne to our king WSn, 

In the capital of Chow. 

The lady-successor was from Sin, 

Its eldest daughter, who came to marry him. 

She was blessed to give birth to king Woo, 

AVho was preserved, and helped, and received also the ap- 
pointment, 

And in accordance with it smote the great Shang. 

7 The troops of Yin-shang 
Were collected like a forest. 

And marshalled in the wilderness of Muh, 


'Of a great nation there ia a daughter. 

Comparable to the angelic aisten of hearen. 

The elegant presents hare determined his bliss ; 

In person he meets her, on the banka of the Wei. 

Build the boats; make a bridge; 

Spare nought to illustrate his glory.’ 

Translating at random as Morrison did, for 
the purposes of his dictionary, it was not to be 
expected that he would gire the rerses correctly, 
according to the tenses they must bare in their 
connection with others. It became a statute of 
Chow that a royal bride should be brought 
across a stream on a bridge of bo ats, k ing Wftn 
having thus set the example, j^, — as 

in 1. 1. 

St. 6 carries on the narratire to the birth of 
king Woo, Wan’s son, who was to wrest the 
sovereignty from Yin. D. 3. 

‘in Chow, in the capital,’=in his Chow capit^ 
U. 4, 6 must be taken 
closely together, in order to make any con- 


struction of them. 1^^, *to continae.’ 

T'ae-sze is called ‘the continuing la4y,’ast]ie 
successor to T'ae-jin, whose praises were declsred 
in St. 2. -^11 plainly meant — ‘was frma 
Sin.’ Cboo takes as in tbe tians- 

iation. Maou would connect it with the in 
gt. 2. Ten Xs'an agrees with Choo, reforing 
to the nse of tbe term, in I. iii. XIV.2, It is 
difficolt to give or to understand the fcece of 
‘real,’ ‘sincere,’ ‘to give importance to,* ia 
1. 6. Cboo takes it as I have don^ — 

The tboa understood, must be 
brought on as the subject of the verbs in L 7. 

assist.’ The cannot be taken 
as the pronoun of the 2d person; — we must re- 
gard it as a final particle, mr as s 

‘barmonioaaly;’— we moat mq^KMe hem 
• in harmony with the wiB of Heaven.’ Omo 
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We rose [to the crisis]; — 

‘God is with you,’ [said Shang-foo to the king], 
‘Have no doubts in your heart.’ 


8 The wilderness of Muh spread out extensive; 

Bright shone the chariots of sandal; 

The teams of bays, black-maned and white-bellied, galloped 
along; 

The grand-master Shang-foo 
Was like an eagle on the wing, 

Assisting king Woo, 

Who at one onset smote the great Shang. 

That morning’s encounter was followed by a clear bright [day]. 


Stt. 7, 8 are occupied with the decigiTe battle, 
which issued in the orerthrow of the dyn. of 
Shang, and gare the throne to king Woo. In 
St- 7, L 1, j|^ ^ , — as in St. 2; ‘mul- 

titudes.’ L. 2. Comp, the Shoo, V. iii. 9. E. 3. 

= ‘to be displayed’ ‘to be mar- 

shaUed.’ — see on the Shoo, V. ii. 1. 

In L 3, Choo takes as the particle so 
that the meaning is, as I hare giren it 

^|i). Ch‘ing refers 
the to Woo, here called marquis from 
Bhang’s point of riew ; — which is rery unlikely. 
Keang Ping-chang and many others take the 
line as saying, ‘We of Chow and the princes on 
our side “rose ^ ^ ^ ^ 

well taken by Keang as spoken to king Woo by 
Shang-foo, who commanded on the side of Chow, 
1^^’- ‘hag come to you;’.Bi8 with you. 
‘ to doubt.’ 

‘theapp. 

«< being wide and large.’ see on I. 


ix. VI. see I. xii V. 1. — is de- 

fined a s ‘ a bay-horse, black-maned, with a white 

belly (|§^ ^ ^)- ip ^ 

vi,L3. , — seen on the title of LriiL 

-master. 

was.’ — ‘ to assist j’ as if it were wiUi 

which the line is quoted in the Books of Han 
Maott explains by 

‘rapidly;’ Choo, by ‘let go his wea- 
pons.’ — ‘the morning of the meeting,* 

i. e., of the battle. 

, ‘ and all under heaven was clear and bri^t.* 
The rhymes are — in st. 1, ± “*• 

10: in 2, i^, jg, ib.i in 3, J|, 

cat. 1, t.3: in 4,^, ’^..catf.fc 
® It’ cat- 1. t. 2 : in 5, cat 

16, t. 8; -^, cat. 10: in 6, cat. 18, 

3E’ 

^ (prop. cat. 6), cat. 7, 1 1; 
i^„ cat.6, t. 2: in 8, 

3E’ 1^’ cat 10. 
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1 In long trains ever increasing grow the gourds. 
When [our] people first sprang, 

From the country about the Ts‘eu and the Ts'eih, 
The ancient duke T‘an-foo, 

Made for them kiln-like huts and caves, 

Ere they had yet any houses. 
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Ode 3. Metaphorical and narratire. The 

BMALI. BEOIHirCNOS AM) BUBSEQUEMT GROWTH 

OP THE Hodse op Chow. Its removai- prom 
Pin cnoes T‘an-poo, am) settlement in 
Chow, down to the time of kino Wan. The 
gradoid rise of the House of Chow has been 
adverted to in the notes on the title of Part I. 
T‘an-foo, it is there stated, removed with his 
tribe from Pin to the plain of Chow, in B.C. 
1,325; and we have here an eloq[uent account 
of his labours in founding the new settlement. 
Dike Lew, to whom is ascribed the previous 
settlement of the tribe in Pin, in B. C. 1,796, is 
celebrated in the second Book of this Part ; but 
what we read of T‘an-foo, in the 1st stanza of 
the ode before ns, is har^y reconcileable with 
the accounts of his distant predecessor, nor with 
the sketch of life in Fin, wMch forms the theme 
of I.XV.I, It is not history which we have 
of the early days of the tribe in Pin, but 
legends, and legends dressed up by the writer or 
the writers of the odes, carrying back into anti- 
quity the state of things which was existing 
around them in their own day. 

St. 1. L. 1 is metaphorical, designed, evidently, 
to give ns the idea of the growth of Chow from 
a vety small beginning. Choo says that large 
gourds are call^ hoa, and small ones teeh, from 
which WHliams explains the two characters to- 
gether as ‘large and snudl melons, met. posteri- 
ty.’ Bnt 1^ (l q. with ^ on the right) 
is the gonrd new its root, where it begins, very 
small as emnpated with the when it has 
grown and extended, with a vast developement 
of its tendnls and leaves. So had the House of 
Cliow grown and increased, small at first, and 
ever becoming larger. Keang Ping-chang says, 

making it clear that he did not understand kwa 
and tedi as two difierent plants, hut as one, 
in the early and developed stage of its growth. 


, — as in Lvl VTL 


The line is meta- 


phoiicai really, though Maon makes it allasive, 
as introductory to the whole of the stanzas. It 
is so intiodnctory; hot it is itself metaphoricaL 


LI. 2—6 certainly give us the idea of the tribe 
of Chow coming first into notice in the time of 
T‘an-foo, in the country about the two rivers 
mention^, and living there in habitations of 
the most primitive description. This is irrecon- 
cileable with the accounts which we have of it 
under duke Lew nearly five centuries earlier; 
nor will the student think that the difficulty is 
lightened by Wang Gan-sbih, who says, ‘The 
State of Chow [this can only be understood of 
the tribe, which afterwards settled in ChowJ 
had nearly become extinct. Subsequently it 
occupied the country about the Ts'eu and the 
Ts'eih, and began to revive, so that the people 
are here spoken of as first originating there.’ 
The Ts’eu and the Ts’eih were two rivers in the 
territory of Fin, and are not to be confounded 
with those of the same name in the Shoo, HI. i. 


Pt.i. 75. We need not enter into the various 
discussions about them. 

of their dwelling on the banks of the T8‘eu and 
Ts'eih/ ‘ the ancient duke;* 

^ is to be taken as the name. The 
personage was the grandfather of king WSn, 
and appears as ‘king T’ae’ in the list of the 
kings of the Chow family. He is here called 
‘ duke,’ as the ordinary designation of the prince 
nf s State after his death. is ‘ a kiln for 


making pottery ;’ used here for ‘ to make in the 
shape of a kiln.’ ^ is explained in the diet. 


± -t’ 

K)ve the surface of the gronnd,’ and^s said to 


'that 

i-like 


; in this sense, interchangeable with 
iich covers or overshadows.’ These 
Its and caves were the dwellings in wbidi the 
ibe of Chow lived in the 18th century before 
ir era. They were left open, it is said, at the 
p, for the purpose of light. ^ togethar 
regnlarly constructed houses. 
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2 The ancient duke T‘an-foo 

Came in the morning, galloping his horses, 

Along the banks of the western rivers, 

To the foot of [mount] K‘e; 

And there, he and the lady Keang 

Came, and together looked out for a site on which to settle. 

3 The plain of Chow looked beautiful and rich, 

With its violets and sowthistles [sweet] as dumplings. 

There he began with consulting [his followers]; 

There he singed the tortoise-shell, [and divined]. 

The responses were — ^there to stay, and then; 

And they proceeded there to build their houses. 

4 He encouraged the people and settled them; 

Here on the left, there on the right. 


St. 2 ccnainemoTatet th« remoral of T‘an-foo 
from Pin to the plain of Chow. Of the citcum- 
■tancei in which the removal took place Men- 
cius has given us a graphic account, Tery much 
to the honour of the ancient duke; — see Men. 

L Pt. ii. XV. 1. — ‘came;’ i. e, came from 

Pin. ‘along/ ‘following the course 

of.’ “ >!fC JH' *i»nk8.’ The ‘western 
waters’ are probably the Ts'eu and Ts'eili. 
Mount K‘e, ciled also ‘Pillar of the sky,’ is 10 
U north east from K'e-shan dis. city, dep. Fung- 
ts’^g. The prince’s wife was a Keang; she 
is commonly spoken of as T‘ae-keang 

commonly, — • ‘ there.’ is 

merely the particle. ‘together.’ 

The term indicates that T‘ae-keang was capa- 
ble of advising her husband, —a worthy prede- 
cessor of T‘ae-jin and T'ae-sze. 

‘the site for a settlement;’ the term has a preg- 
nant meaning here, — ‘to look out for such a 
site.’ 

St. 8. The plsiin of Chow lay south from 


of being rich and beautiful.’ denotes sweet 
cakes made of rice. The soil in the plain of 
Chow was so rich, that vegetables, elsewhere 
very inferior, grew in it so as to be like those 
cakes. The we have met with repeatedly 

as the sowthistle. About the I am not 
sure. Cboo calls it the or ‘crow’s- 

head ;’ but mgre modern critics all will have it 
to be the violet ; and as such it is figured in the 
.Japanese plates. The roots of this yield an 
emetical substance ; but I have never read of 
their being eaten. Attracted by the appearance 
of the plain, T‘an-foo proceeded to consult and 
divine about making his settlement here. Ac- 
cording to Mencius, his people had followed 

him in crowds from Pin. is used here for 

an instrument which was employed in scorching 
or firing the tortoise shell ;=‘ to scorch.’ I cannot 
tell why is used before but it is bet- 
ter to neglect it in translating. 'The in 1. 5 
is understood by Choo of T‘an-foo thus report- 
ing the result of his consultations and divina- 
tions. I have taken it rather dififerently. 
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He divided the ground into larger tracts and smaller portions;. 
He dug the ditches; he defined the acres; 

From the west to the east, 

There was nothing which he did not take in hand. 


5 He called his superintendent of works; 

He called his minister of instruction; 

And charged them with the building of the houses. 

With the line they made everything straight; 

They bound the frame-boards tight, so that they should rise 
regularly. 

Uprose the ancestral temple in its solemn grandeur. 


St, 4 speaks of the general arrangements 
made by T‘an-foo for the occupancy of the plain 

of Chow. We cannot translate the 75r which 
occurs so frequently. ' Accordingly ’ would con- 
vey its force more nearly than any other term 
I can think of. Choo defines by ■=» ' to 
assigri the place or quarter of residence.’ The 
left and the right,’ ».e., the east and the west, 
would be determined with reference to the site 
which hiul been fixed on for the town, that was 
to be the capital or residence of the chief him- 
self. L. 3, — see on II. vi VI. i. has been 
taken variously. K‘ang Ying-tah adopted 
Ch'ing’s view, that the word=- ^^,<to as- 
sign the times of plongbing and other agricul- 
tural operations ;’ Choo takes it as«= 
m jg. ‘dispersed the people all over the 


country.’ Neither of these interpretations com- 
mends itself. Much better is’ another which 
Choo mentions, and which I have followed; — 
^1^ , ‘dug the ditches, large 
and small,’ made all the arrangements for 
the irrigation of the fields, which the peculiar 
system of husbandry and the division of the 
land required, is to be taken verbally, - 
as I have done. L. 5 seems to come in awk- 
wardly ; but we must take it as an account of 
the whole of the newly occupied territory, 
from the west, where it was nearest to the old 
site of the tribe in Pin, on to the farthest point 
towards the cast to which it extended. Then 


1. 6 has still T‘an-foo for its subject. m-u 
‘universally.’ ‘all round.’ cannot be trans- 
lated. Choo expresses the whole line very well 


Stt. 5,6, and 7 all describe the processes and 
progress in erecting the buildings of the new 
settlement, and especially with reference to the 
residence or palace of T‘an-foo himself. These 
processes took place under the direction of a 
superintendent of works and a minister of in- 
struction; but I do not not believe that T‘an-foo 
had at this time two officers at ail correspond- 
ing to those who bore these names subst^uent- 
ly, when the Chow dynasty was consolidated, 
and whose functions are described in the Shoo 
and the Chow Le. The string or plummet was 
used so that the walls were made perpendicular 
and square. The building frames were firmly 
bound together (||§ «= ^). and raised as 
the space enclosed by them was completed, the 
lower board in the frame being removed and 
placed above. The same process was continued, 
tier exactly above tier, till the walls were car- 
ried to the required elevation. Th is is the 

meaning assigned to « * <± T * 


K. W Bp la 

though it is getting more out of the which 
simply signifies ‘to contain’ the earth, than the 
terra can well convey. The intimation in the 
4th line is interesting. The first building taken 
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6 Crowds brought the earth in baskets; 

They threw it with shouts into the frames; 

They heat it with responsive blows; 

They pared the walls repeatedly, and they sounded strong. 
Five thousand cubits of them arose together, 

So that the roll of the great drum did not overpower [the noise 
of the builders]. 

7 They set up the gate of the enceinte; 

And the gate of the enceinte stood high. 

They set up the court gate; 

And the court gate stood grand. 

They reared the great altar [to the Spirits of the land]. 

From which all great movements should proceed. 


in hand and completed was the ancestral tem- 
ple. The chief wonld make a home for the 
Spirits of iiis fathers before he made one for 
himself. However imperfectly directed it was, 
religions feeling asserted the supremacy which 
it ought to possess. In st. 6 we have the bustle 
and noise of the building graphically set forth. 
n denotes the constant ‘carrying of earth to 
the frames in baskettC^ gig 

‘all,’ ‘multitudes;’ is ‘the throwing 
the earth into the frames 

‘the noise of the people 
their chattering and shouting; is ‘the 

ponn^ng of the earth;’ and the blows 

of one long pestle answering to another. When 
■“the wall was thus reared, they pared or scraped 
it, till it was clear of all protuberances and made 
smooth ('^ij * sound, 

when tapped, represented by E. 6. See 


II.iiiVlL2. should, probably, be 
‘all together. L.6. see on ILvi.IV. 8. The 
dmm was beaten to stimulate the workers; 
but so many were they, and so cheerful and 
active, that the sound of it was almost drowned 
in the noise whicii they themselves made. St. 7 
relates to the building of the palace and grand 
altar; but they are described, unfortunately, 


with reference to the palaces of T‘an-foo’8 de- 
scendants when they had become sovereigns of 
the kingdom. The residence now reared was 
but a small structure apparently, consisting on- 
ly of two buildings, an outer and an inner, lead- 
ing to which were two gates. Snbseqaently 
the royal palace consisted of seven bnildings, two 
more than those which constituted the palaces 
of the princes of the States. Belonging to it were 
two gates called the ^ and the P^, 
which the princes could not boast of; and these 
names are here given to the gates of T‘an-foo’8 

residence. M P^ = T iK P^, and 

in the translation. ‘high- 

looking;’ ‘severe and exact.’ 

^ ±= Att> ‘ the grand altar to the 
Spirits of the laud.’ See the note on the Shoo, 
ULi. Pt.i.36. ‘great and 

universal,’ meaning all great undertakings, and 
such as required the cooperation of all the 
people. These were preceded by a solemo 
sacrifice at the grand altar. As Choo says, 

T‘«»-foowwild»ii. 

an altar, appropriate to his own circumstances; 
but it is here thus grandly described with re- 
ference to the royal position of his descendants. 
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Thus though he could not prevent the rage [of his foes], 

He did not let fall his own fame. 

The oaks and the yih were [gradually] thinned, 

And roads for travelling were opened. 

The hordes of the Keun disappeared. 

Startled and panting. 

[The chiefs ofj Joo and Juy were brought to an agreement. 
By king W5u s stimulating their natural virtue. 

Then, I may say, some came to him, previously notknowinghim ; 
And some, drawn the last by the first; 

And some, drawn by his rapid successes; 

And some, by his defence [of the weak] from insult. 


St. 8. IJ. 1, 2 are taken of T‘an-foo in his 
relations to the wild hordes, which, as described 
by Mcnicins, obliged him to witlidraw with his 
tribe, from Pin. He could not prerent them 
from showing their barbaroos dispositions, but 
amid all his trouble from them, and subsequently, 

he showed his own great qualities. is de- 

fined in the Urh-ya by ‘ therefore and by 
which I do not know what to make of. 
Cboo explains it by adding that ‘it carries 
on the discoorae from what precedes.’ Here it= 
‘ thus altbon^i.’ to disarm.’ 

‘sBger.’ we hare met with before, 
—in the sense of ‘ fame.’ 

Li. 3 — 6 descrilK the gradual clearing of the 
?nmtiy, and bring ns down to the times of T‘an- 
son and grandson,— the kings Ke and Win. 
4^ fin* occurred already, — an oak and thorny. 
The yA is by some said to be the same tree ; but 
“ npiiears to be diflTerent, and is called, in the 
Urh-ya, the white ** thorny, 

shrubl^ tree, growing to the height of 6 or 6 
tort, and bearing a red frnit, like an ear-pendant, 
and eatable.’ The country had been all over- 
with these, sflTording shelter to the wild 
tribes; hot gisdnally the trees were ‘thinned' — 


so we must take — and roads w«e ‘ opened ’ 

‘ to be made passable ’). On this 
the barbarians, here called ‘the Keun hordes,* 
could no longer keep their ground, is de- 
fined in the Shwoh-wttu as ‘ the app. of a horse 
hurrying on rapidly;’ and here = ‘ fled away 
rapidly.’ B. 6 represents the barbarians flying 

with open mouth |3 )• Choo defines 

the term by .‘ to pant.’ 

8t. 9 brings us to king WSn, and the States, 
one after another, coming to him to hail him as 
their lesder. Joo and Juy were two States on 
the east of the Ho ; but their positions cannot be 
sufficiently defined. is explained by J^, 

and by ^ ^—‘decided their 
strife and made peace.’ TTie story of their case, 
as related by Sze-ma Ts‘^, Lew Heang, and 
others, is this;— ’Their chiefs had a quarrel 
about certain fields, or a strip of territory, to 
which each of them laid claim. Unable to come 
to an agreement, they went to lay the matter 
before the lord of Chow; and as soon as they en- 
tered his territory, they saw the plonghers readi- 
ly yielding the farrow, and travellers yielding 
the path to one another, while men and women 


VOh. tv. 
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Abundant is the growth of the yih and the p‘oh, 
Supplying firewood; yea, stores of it. 

Elegant and dignified was our prince and king; 
On the right and the left they hastened to him. 


aroided one another on the road, and none of the 
old people had burdens to carry. When they 
got to the court, they beheld the officers of each 
inferior grade readily giving place to those above 
them. All this made them ashamed of their 
own quarrel. They acknowledged the error and 
folly of it, agreed to let the disputed ground be 
an open territory, and withdrew, without pre- 
suming to appear before the prince of Chow. 
When this affair was noised abroad, it is said 
that more than forty "States tendered their sub- 
mission to Chow. Choo says that he does not 
understand 1. 2. I have followed Ten Ts‘an’B 
view of it. He takes as meaning ‘ the na- 
tural conscience 

separable from man as his ‘life,' and 
‘ to move thus connecting the line closely with 
the preceffing. By the Q in U. I — 6, we 
are probably to understand the writer of the 
odey delirering his own opinion as to the 
eauaes which gave king Wtn bis great and ever 
increasing influence. The last three characters 
in every line are applicable to himself, — ^his at- 
tributes or the effects of bis attributes. This is 
not the view of Maou or Choo ; but Keang Ping- 
chang gives it, and I can see no other reasonable 
mode of construction. King’s words are, 

The rhymes are — in st. 1, j^, (prop. cat. 

«“• 12. 3: in 2 , 

cat. 5, t2: in 8, (prop. cat. 


t.l:in4, 

it’ 

cat. 6, t-1; ]^>^> .^,catl,t.3:in6, 

M ^ 

6: in 7, P^, P^, cat. 13; Cat. 

10 ! in 8, *1;^, 55 , cat. 13 ; ^ 

cat. 15, t. 3 : in 9, cat. 11 ; pi^*. 

t.2. 


Ode 4. AUnsive and narrative. Br psam 
OF KWO Wait, CELBBKaTlltG H13 aCTITOT, Dt- 
FLUBHCB, ann oapaciTT to bth.u. Such is the 
account, substantially, given of this piece in the 
Preface, and accepted by Choo. I do not wish 
to call it in question, but we have not the same 
amount of internal evidence as to its subject, as 
in the three preceding odes ; nor is it without 
its difficulties, — as will appear in the notes. 

St. 1 . The yih , — see on last ode. The p‘oh 
has not been determined. The Japanese plates 
do not give a flgnre of it. It is described as a 
dense and shrubby tree. has been 

met with several times, 'ne meaning which 
I have given of (Choo says, = is 
determined by the previous Keang says, 

‘I..2 is introductory to all the rest of the piece. 
3 ^ indicates the gathering of the wood for 
to-day’s use, and serves, allnsively, to introduce 
IL 8, 4 and st. 2. indicates the storing 

up of the wood for future use, and serves to in- 
troduce stt. 8— >6.’ is here defined by 

mzm — as in the translation. 

‘mler;’ is understood to be king 

Wtn. is defined in the diet by ^and 

^1^, expressive of ‘ rapid movement’ B. 4 in- 
dicates the States everywhere — on the right and 
on the left — ^hurrying to acknowledge the c l a im s 
of the lord of Chow. 
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2 Elegant and dignified was our prince and king; 

On his left and his right they bore their half-mace [libation- 
cups]; — 

They bore their instruments with solemn gravity, 

As beseemed such emineut officers. 


3 They rush along, — those boats on the King, 
All the rowers labouring at their oars. 

The king of Chow marched on, 

Followed by his six hosts. 

4 Vast is that Milky Way, 

Making a brilliant figure in the sky. 

Long years did the king of Chow enjoy; — 
Did he not exert an influence upon men? 


In at 2. we have the lord of Chow, — again 
called ‘ prince and king,’ — in hia ancestral 
temple, aaaiated by his ministers or great ofBcera 
in pouring out the libations to the Spirits of the 
departed. 'The ehang was a semi-mace (^jj. 

i.e., the obelisk-like symbol of 
jade, c^ed a hcei, was cut into two parts, each 
one forming a chang; but we ate not to under- 
stand here the chang simply, but a Ubation-cim, 
of which it formed the handle, and called 

The handle of the king’s cap was formed 
by a complete kwei ; of a minister’s, by a chang. 
Choo says, that as his officers stood on the cluefs 
left and right, Ae chang would always be turned 
towards him, as they performed the libation, so 
that L 2 has the same significance as 1. 4 in last 
St. ; — I do not see the value or point of the re- 
denoting the grave 
formality with which the officers went through 
their business. ‘eminent’ ESang 


expands 1.4:—^^ 


sta. ‘ the app. of a 

boat in motion.’ ‘bIL’ ‘anoar:' 

here,-=^S, ‘ to row,’ ‘ to use the oars.’ These 
rowers, all working willingly, are allusive of the 
alacrity with which the people followed the 

chief of Cliow. Choo defines by a ; but 
it is better to take it, as we have hitherto done 
in similar cases, as the particle. 

‘six armies.’ But only the king led ‘six 
armies’ into the field ; and hence L4 could not 
be appropriate to the Head of the house of Chow, 
till king Wttn’s son. Woo, actually acquired the 
sovereignty of the kingdom. Eeang here brings 
in the allusive force of the in st. 1, so 

that the six armies correspond to the stores of 
wood laid up for future use. They had been 
prepared by WSn, but were used only subse- 
quently, by Woo. 

St 4. is another name for the ^ 

of n. V. rX. 5, the ‘ Han of the Clouds,’ the 
Milky Way. ‘great,’ ‘vast;’ or ‘brill- 
iant’ ‘el^rant fignret’ ‘King 
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5 Engraved and chiselled are the ornaments; 

Of metal and of jade is their substance. 

Ever active was our king. 

Giving law and rules to the four quarters [of the kingdom]. 


V. Han lull. 




Look at the foot of the Han, 

How abundantly grow the hazel and the arrow-thorni 
Easy and self-possessed was our prince, 

In his pursuit of dignity [still] easy and self-possessed! 



Win,’ Mys Choo, ‘ died at the age of 97 ; hence the 
terms as io Il.ii.VII. 4, 5, et 

oL ftA stim’ilate men as Choo says, 

The stanza, acc. to K^g, 

found its fulfilment »hen king Woo arranged 
the orders of nobility, &c., as related in the 
Shoo, V. iii. 10, making the earth glorious as 
the Milky Way does the sky ; but he was only 
completing the work of his father. 

St. 6. EL 1,2 seem to be allusire of the state 
of the kingdom, made goodly and great by 
Win and Woo, like the most precious sub- 
stances, gold and jade, wrought on by skilful 
workmen. (read tuy) — ‘ to engrave,’ 

‘to make figures on;’— with reference to the 
in 1.2. is ezplaiued by ‘sub- 
stance,’ its opposition to ^T , in 1. 1, necessitating 
that meaning; — as Ting-tah points out. 

— ‘ever active;’ Choo says the expression 
is equivalent to ‘“"'easing-’ 

notes ‘great measures,’ affecting on a large 
scale, like the great rope which commands the 
whole of a net ; ‘smaller regulations,’ which 
are like the adjustment of threads of silk. 

The rhymes ore — In st. 1, (prop. cat. 

4), cat. 8, t. 2: In 2, 3E’^’ !![ •> 

eat. 17 ; in 8, cat. 7, t. 8 : in 4, 

cat. 12, cat. 

10 . 


Ode 5. Allusive and narrative. Iw raaisa 
OF THE VIRTUE OF KIKO WaH BLUSBU BT BIS 
AKCESTORS, AWt) RAISED TO THE BtOBBST DIOimT 
WITHOUT SEEKIKG OF HIS OWH. The PrrfsM* 
makes the subject of this piece to be ‘Me bkssimg 
received from ancestors;’ which is not very clear 
end precise. Nor does the ode itself say posi- 
tively, who ‘the princely man’ in it was. 
Cb’ing thought that the phrase referred to king 
T‘ae and king Ke, Win’s grandfather and fa- 
ther. Maou wisely says nothing on the point. 
Yen Ts‘an says that it is best here to agree 
with Choo, and refer the phrase to king Win. 

St. 1. is understood to he the name of a 
hill; but nothing further can be asoertmned 
about it. i^, — as in the Shoo, II.i.8. The 

is described as ‘like a thorn-tree, but red.’ Its 
wood is good for making arrow-shafts. Here, 
as where the phrase has hitherto occurred, Choo, 
after Maou, defines by ‘hap- 

py and easy.’ Acc. to Yen Ts'an, the charac- 
ters denote ‘virtue complete and boievolence 
ripe, harmony and concord in full accumulation 

They seem to convey the idea of one who pos- 
sesses a natural benevolence and satisfaction, 
and who is successful without ambition. 

— see Ana. n. xviii. 1. The connection be- 
tween the first two lines and the last two seems 
to he this, — that aa the foot of the hill was fa- 
vourable to vegetable growth, so were king 
WSn’s natural qualities to his distinctioo and 
advancement. 
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2 Massive is that libation-cup of jade, 
With the yellow liquid [sparkling] in it. 
Easy and self-possessed was our prince, 
The fit recipient of blessing and dignity. 


3 The hawk flies up to heaven; 

The fishes leap in the deep. 

Easy and self-possessed was our prince; — 
Did he not exert an influence upon men? 


4 His clear spirits are in the vessel; 
His red bull is ready; — 

To offer, to sacrifice. 

To increase his bright happiness. 

5 Thick grow the oaks and the yihj 
Which the people use for fuel. 


St. 2. is defined here by 
‘ tlie app. of being solid and close,’ = massire. 

The here is the described un- 

der St. 2 of last ode. Choo adds here that the 
material of the cup was of gold. The ‘yellow 
liquid ’ in it was the herb-flavoured spirits, men- 
tioned in the Shoo, Vjciii. 25. As a cup of such 
quality was the proper receptacle for those 
spirits, so was the character of lung Wftn such 

that all blessing must accrue to it 

^ ^ ^ iBB ^ T' ^ W 

J^®.®!Y«“Ts‘an). 

St. 3. The hawE rises in the sky, and the 
fishes leap about in the deep,— without an ef- 
fort ; — ^it is their nature to do so. So there went 
out an influence from king Wan, unconsciously 
to himsdf. D.4, — as in st. 4 of last ode. 

St. 4. Choo Kung-ts‘een says, ‘When virtue 
reaches in its influence to men, it is sure also to 


move spiritual Beings ; and its possessor will 
receive blessing as is here intimated.’ The 

yQ is the same as the of St. 2. i^. 

‘ are contained j’ t. a supply of them is provided 
in the vessel for them. Choo explains the char- 
acter by ^ . ‘are in the vase.’ The vic- 
tims for sacrifice, under the Chow dynasty, were 
red. King Wan, as being all his life only the 
lord of Chow, could never have used such a vic- 
tim ; but there is no more difficulty in his being 
represented as doing so, than in the title of 
king, and various royal functions, so freely 
ascribed to him in these odes. The device of 
Keang, that the ode was made for king Woo, 
on some occasion of liis sacrificing, when the duke 
of Chow reminded him of the virtues of their 
father, is unnedessaiy. 

St. 6. must here's. ‘dense’ and^j^s 
‘ to use as fuel.’ As natural as it was for the 
people to take the abundant wood and use h, 
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Easy and self-possessed was our prince, 
Cheered and encouraged by the Spirits. 

6 Luxuriant are the dolichos and other creepers, 
Clinging to the branches and stems. 

Easy and self-possessed was our prince. 

Seeking for happiness by no crooked ways. 


VI. Sze chae. 


j!.»j m z 
B a a w « 
« t.ai i ».S I :k 

1 Pure and reverent was T‘ae-jin, 

The mother of king Wan; 

Loving was she to Chow Eeang; — 

A wife becoming the House of Chow. 

T‘ae-sze inherited her excellent fame, 

And from her came a hundred sons. 



so nstural was it for spiritual Beings to bless 
a man of king W&n’s character. 

* to soothe and encourage.’ 

St. 6. — nearly as in Li.IL 2. 

Jg,-a8 in UIV. ^ i^.-as in LiXl. 

‘crooked,’ 'perverse.’ Cfreepersna- 
tuAUy lay hold of trees, and as natural was it 
for king Wan to get to the height of dignity 
which be attained. 

The rhymes are— in st. I, cat. 16, t 

2: in 2, cat. 9: in 3, 

cat. 12, 1. 1: in 4, cat. 

1, k3: in 6, cat. 2: in 6, (gl, cat. 

16, 1. 1. 

Ode. 6. Narrative. The viBrus of kwo 

WaK and its WONDEEFDI. EFFBCIS ; WITH TH» 
KXCBU,ENT CHARACTER OF HIS MOTHER AND 

WIFE. From at. 1 we are led to expect that the 
subject of the piece will be the two ladies X'se- 
pa and T'ae-sze; but there is barely a reference 


to the second in the oth» four stanzas. King 
Wan is no doubt the subject of them, though 
bis name does not occur. 'The critics w resent 
the view that the virtue of Wan was derived from 
his mother and wife, though that is not an un- 
natural inference from the relation there would 
seem to be between sk 1 and those that foUow. 
Ying-tah arranges the piece in 4 stanzas of 6 
lines each, but he mentions that there was an 
old view, held by Maou, that it consisted of five, 
2 of 6 lines, and 3 of 4. This is now adopted, 
and, spi>arently, on good grounds; — see Poo 
Kwang, in loc. 

St. 1. The J^, in 1L1,8, is regarded by Choo 
as the initial particle; and this view has su- 
perseded that of K‘ang-shing, who gives the 
term the meaning of — ‘ constantly thoughtful.’ 
— read chat, with the meaning I have given, 
"fi, — Bee on H 2. ‘ to love;’ — 

comp, in LxLTLl. the 

of in. 2. She is here called 
as having married the lord of Chow. ^inL4 
is explained by Choo, after K'ang-shing, by 
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2 He conformed to the example of his ancestors, 
And their Spirits had no occasion for complaint. 
Their Spirits had no occasion for dissatisfaction, 
And his example acted on his wife. 

Extended to his brethren, 

And was felt by all the clans and States. 



3 Full of harmony was he in his palace; 

Full of reverence in the ancestral temple. 
Out of sight he still felt as under inspection; 
Unweariedly he maintained [his virtue]. 


Though he could not prevent [some] great calamities. 

His brightness and magnanimity were without stain. 

tion cf the ^e of a State, akin to the 

mentioned by Confucius, Ana, X VL xiv. 
Cboo, after Maou, takes tw-a-ai- « 
prefer Cb'iug’s riev of it, as-: 


Maou makes it ‘royal;’ but the 

meaning cornea to the same thing. The whole 
line belongs to T'ae-jin, Rnd<=^^ ^ ^ 

, — as in the translation. T'ae-sze 
was the wife of king Wtn, so celebrated in the 
let Bk. of Pt. 1. ‘admirable.’ 'The 

in L6»the descriptire iH:. We are not, 
of course, to suppose that T‘ae-sze had 100 sons. 
She had ten, we are told; and her freedom from 
jealousy so encouraged the fruitfulness of the 
harem, that all the sous bom in it are ascribed to 
her. See on I. i. V. In the Tso-chuen we hare 
reference to at least eighteen sons of king Wkn. 

St. 2. This and the stanzas that follow have 

king Wan for their subject. )t& ‘ to •<!- 


cord with;’ — a not uncommon mesmng of the 

‘ tne former 

dukes of the ancestral temple;’ tl«., his ancestors 
to whom Win offered sacrifice, in 11. 2, 8 
the substantive verb. 

pained by.’ LI. 4 — 6 are quoted by Mencius, 
I- Pt. i Vll. 12, where we have his view of the 
meaning. here, ‘ to give a pattern 

to.’ T‘ae-sse is called his — a designa- 




‘to rule.’ 


St. 3. ll(np>y«7iq indicates the ‘greatness of 
Wan’s harmony (^ip suA-tuh, 

the ‘greatness of his reverence 

' when he was 

unseen.’ ^ ^ 

— as in the translation. See the ‘ Doctrine of the 
Mean,’ ch. XV., which many of the critics refer 
to here. L. 4. ^,-ig. ‘to weary.’ 

The idea found in the line is that king Wan 
never relaxed in his maintenance of his virtue. 
It was not only when circumstances called for 
an effort that he sustained himself; but he did 
the same when no effort was necessary. As 
Yen Ts'an says, 

St. 4. L. 1, — cemp. the 1st L of UL 8. 

‘great;’ 1||, ‘calamities.’ These 
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Without previous instruction he did what was right; 
Without admonition, he went on [in the path of goodness]. 

5 So, grown up men became virtuous [through him]. 

And young men made [constant] attainments. 

[Our] ancient prince never felt weariness. 

And from him were the fame and eminence of his officers. 


VII. Hwang e. 



sR B E ^ IS 

R ->rM 



1 Great is God, 

Beholding this lower world in majesty. 

He surveyed the four quarters [of the kingdom]. 
Seeking for some one to give settlement to the people. 



two word* arc understood by all of Wan’s im- 
prisonment at one time by the last Shang 
sovereign, and other troubles of his early life; 

and I take them as the subject of ‘to 

be prevented.’ ‘brightness.’ 1g’” 

must be here a nouh, — as in the translation. 
‘ what is according to law or right.’ 
Clioo expands 11. 3, 4 : — ^j|| 

fi. «S * « If .2 jfn * 

® ^ A w 

St 5. is a designation of men after 

they are ‘capped,’ and yjy denotes those 
who are not old enough for that ceremony, 
ZK is taken of king Wan. Leu Tsoo-k'cen 


observes that it is not more strange to find him 
thus s^ken of than that Yaou and Shun should 
be similarly designated in the Books of Yu and 


Hca. and =» ‘ to make famous,’ ‘ to 
make eminent.’ 


’The rhymes are — in st. 1, 
t. 2; 7, f. 1 i tn 2, 

cat.9; ? in 3, cat.3), 

cat. 2; in 4, 7), cat. 5. t. 2: in 

5, (prop. cat. 3), -][^ , cat. 1, t. 2. It is gener- 
ally held that there are no rhymes in these two 
last stanzas, and Twan-she is obliged to resort 
to a violent poetic license to make any out. 

Ode 7. Narrative. Showixg the bise of 
THE House or Ciiow to the sovebeigstv of 

THE Kl>’GDOJI THROUGH THE F.tVOlIR OF GoD. 

The cases and achievements or king T’ab, 

KING Ke. .VND ESFECIALI.T OF KING WaN. 

St. 1. LI. 1,2 are about equivalent to H.4, 
1. 1, and other places, expressive of God’s govt, 

of men’s affairs. = ‘Srent: ^ — 

Jjj^, ‘to see,’ — with the idea of ‘overseeing.’ 

T=- 

1. 1, et al, expresses the intelligence 

and strictness of the divine reganl. Ll.4,.5 ex- 
press the object of Gcxl in a special survey of 
of China, which tlie writer has in mind. He 
wished the happiness of the people, which is 
secured by the government of their rulers; — 


T±’ ‘ the lower world,’ — as in U.v. 
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Those two [earlier] dynasties 

Had failed to satisfy Him with their government; 

So throughout the various States, 

He sought and considered, 

For one on which he might confer the rule. 
Hating all the great [States], 

He turned His kind regards on the west, 

And there gave a settlement [to king T‘ae]. 


2 [King T‘ae] raised up and removed 
The dead trunks, and the fallen trees. 


and a governor waa now wanted. aa in 

II. T. IV. 4, •== ‘to settle,' ‘establishment 

hete, ‘one who shonld give settlement to.’ ^ 

U the four quarters of the kingdom ; i. e, 
all the States of it. LI. 5,6 show how the neces- 
sity for the appointment of a new ruler had 
arisen. Both Maou and Choo take of 

the two previous dynasties of Shang and Hea; 
— as in the Shoo, V. xii. 18. This view is much 
preferable to that of Ch'ing, that by the ‘ two 
kwok ’ we are to understand the Shang sovereign 
of the kingdom and the marquis of the State of 
Ts'ung ^ ^ -0|), Perhaps, the best 
translation of 3^ would be — ‘ had proved 

failures.’ Choo explains the phrase by U 
^ ; Ch ing, 3^ ^ ^ jCa' ! Keang, 

LL 7 — 12 tell ns the re- 
sult of the divine inspection of the rulers of the 
States. Only in the west was one found worthy 
to be the father of kings. j/l<| in 1. 7 

in L 3. It is not worth while to discuss 
the diffl. view of Ch'ing. We need not trans- 
l*te in 1. A If we do, then I should 

render — ‘here.. .there.’ LI. 9, 10 have greatly 
perple.xcd the critics. Maou and Ch'ing both 
Uke in the sense of here •=» ‘ to pro- 

long their lives.’ On Ch'ing’a view, God, in 
his forbearance, long spared Show and the lord 
of Ts'ung, giving them space for repentance 
and amendment. Choo takes as -=» 

• to bring to,’ — a meaning which Maou himself 
aangna to the character in Part IV. This view I 


have adopted, but I am nnable to follow Choo in 
his dealing with 1. 10. As it stands, he does not 

understand it; and therefore he changes tt. 

‘ to hate,’ into ‘ to increase,' and takes 

^ as =* 5^ 5^. ‘plans,’ measurements.’ 
Thus the line would mean that when God met 
with a ruler of whom He approved as fit to be 
king, he would, as preliminary to the ultimate 
exaltation of his House, in the first place en- 
large his boundaries. Unfortunately, the ode 
does not stand as Choo proposes it should do. 
Taking the line as it is, by discarding as a 
mere particle, we get the meaning of it which 
I hare given, and which is fully sanctioned by 
Keang Ping-chang ( 

^ S Ifit’ A' ar 

Jjc ‘ kindly.’ Both this line and the next 
are to be referred to the time of king Tae, instead 
of that of king WSn, as Ch'ing thought and 
Ying-tah makes Maon also to have tbongbt. 
The K‘ang-he editors allow that the snperior 

critical ability of Choo appears here. it in 

I. 12 refers to the territory of K e-chow ; and 
8if ea ' to give to.’ As Choo apands the line, 

mmik 

St. 2 must all be interpreted of king 'T’se; and 

II. 1 — 8 are descriptive of the work he tocom- 
pliahed in bringing the terriuny of K‘e-cbow 


Tot.. rv. 
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He dressed and regulated 

The bushy clumps, and the [tangled] rows. 

He opened up and cleared 

The tainarix trees, and the stave-trees. 

He hewed and thinned 
The mountain-mulberry trees. 

God having brought about the removal thither of this intelli- 
gent ruler, 

The Kwan hordes fled away. 

Heaven raised up a helpmeet for him. 

And the appointment he had received was made sure. 

3 God surveyed the hills, 

Where the oaks and i/ik were thinned. 

And paths made through the firs and cypresses. 


under cnltirstion. IJ. 1, 2. 

ruse op,’ referring to the 'fallen trees’ in 1. 2; 

‘ to remoTe,’ referring to the ‘ dead 
tranks.’ It is the necessity of the rhyme which 
makes the writer mention the 

fE before the ^ g ^ 


Sse-koo describes it as ‘ like a bamboo, growing 
in joints 8 or 9 cubits long, and 3 or 4 inches in 
circumference, fit as it grows for walking sticks, 
without any cutting or formiug.’ It is called 

TK’ ‘f’'® longevity:’— from 

this use which it serres. 'The staves are com- 
mon enough in the hands of old men, and in the 
market. I doubt Ten-sbe’s account of it as 


here and below, may be taken as—' them,’ 
— in app. with the lines that foUow, L. 6. 

— as in I. i. n. 1. Maon understands of 
a particular tree, — a kind of chestnnt ; but Choo 
takes it as — 'trees growing in 

rows.’ And he must be correct, as we cannot 
understand any particular tree by ^|. The 
diet, distinguishes between the two meanings of 
the term, giving Maou's account of it under the 
pronunciation feeh, and Choo’s under LI. 5, 

« m and J^, both mean 'to open;’ >.e., by 
clearing away and thinning is 

called in the TJrh-ya the mm or ‘river 
willow;’ but there is no doubt timt the tree is 
the tamarix Saauit. 1 have translated from 
the juincipal use to which it is put. Williams 
callk it — ‘a tree found in Ho-nan, used for whip- 
haudlec and old meo’t walking staves.’ Ten 


being like a bamboo. LI. 7, 8. ‘to here 

and to scrape,’ denote the process of thinning. 


and both denote varieties of the wild 
or mountain mulberry tree 
^ ^ is explained as— ^ ^ .W’~“ 

in the translation; and of the providence 
of God in removing king T‘ae from Pin to 
Chow. Choo says that he does not understand 
1. 10 ; but he refers to Ch'ing’s view of it, accord- 


ing to which $ ^ MM in ULS. 
Then ^ ‘ aU the way,’ expres- 

sive of the completeness of the rout and flight 
of the barbarians; — comp, on IIL 8, U. 5, 6. L.9. 


By is intended T'ae Keang, the wife of 
king T'ae. 

St. 3 continues to trace the histoiy of the 
house of Chow, from king T'ae, through king 
Ke, gradually converging to king Win, wiu^ 
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God, who had raised the State, raised up a proper ruler for it; — 
From the time of T‘ae-pih and king Ke [thb was done]. 

Now this king Ke 

In his heart was full of brotherly duty. 

Full of duty to his elder brother, 

He gave himself the more to promote the prosperity [of the 
country]. 

And secured to him the glory [of his act]. 

He accepted his dignity, and did not lose it. 

And [ere long his famUy] possessed the whole kingdom. 

4 This king Ke 

Was gifted by God with the power of judgment, 

So that the fame of his virtue silently grew. 

His virtue was highly intelligent; — 

Highly intelligent and of rare discrimination ; 


indeed, U in the writer’a mind all tbrongh it. 
Id. 1—3. Comp. in. 8 , U. 8 , A 
‘ to ■orrey.’ ChHng explains it by * to ap- 
piore;’ but that idea is not in the term itself. 
Id. 4, 5. ‘a match,* is., one equal 

to the rule of the State. King Wftn is intended 
by the tenn ; and 1. 5 intimates that this was 
determined before there was any likelihood of 
his becoming the ruler even of Chow. T‘ae-pih 
Was the eldest son of king T‘ae, and king Ke 

was, perhaps, only the third (^). The suc- 
cession ought to have devolved on the former; 
but seeing the sage virtues of Ke’s son, Ch'aog 
(afterwards king W&n), and that T‘ae wanted 
the succession to come to him, he withdrew 
from Chow altogether, and left the State to Ke; 
— see on Ana Vlll.i U. 6 — 11 speak of king 
Ke in his relation to his elder brother. He ac- 
cepted his act without any failure of his own 
duty to him, and by his own improvement of it, 
he made his brother more glorious through it. 

is explained as» 

effort.’ His feeling of brotherly doty was sim- 
^y the n»tu^. iosUnct of his heart. Having 


accepted the act, it only m.ade him the more 
earnest to promote the good of the State 

thus be made his brother glorious by showing 
what advantages accrued from his resignatioo 

We cannot translate the two nor 
^ ; bat most take the three at expletive par- 
ticles. in L 11=»^^, ‘to lose.’ L. 12 was 
accomplished only in the time of Ke’s grandsom 
king Woo. Choo observes that the meaning ox 

is something between ‘sud- 

denly’ and ‘accordingly.’ 

St. 4 goes on to desmibe the virtue of king 
Ke, down to 1. 9, when king Wan is mentioiM 
by name. AU the rest of the piece is ooenpied 
srith him and his achievements. E. 2. in 
defined by ‘ the ability to 

estimate tUngs and detenime what is right 
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Able to lead, able to rule, — 

To rule over this great country; 

Rendering a cordial submission, effecting a cordial union. 
When [the sway] came to king Wan, 

His virtue left nothing to be dissatisfied with. 

He received the blessing of God, 

And it was extended to his descendants. 


5 God said to king Wan, 

‘ Be not like those who reject this and cling to that; 

Be not like those who are ruled by their likings and desires;’ 
So he grandly ascended before others to the height [of virtue]. 
The people of Meih were disobedient, 


in reference to tbem bat the term has here a 
hiphil force, and the meaning is what 1 have 

given. L.3. ‘stilL* In the Tso* 

chuen and Le Ke the character appears as 
which has that meaning. LI. 1, 5. 

‘ to examine truth and error 
^ ‘ to distinguish between good 

and eriL’ L. 6. refers to Ee's ability to be 
a leader of men, and especially of the princes of 
the States over which he was a kind of presi- 

dent; to his possession of the virtues of a 
ruler in his relation to the people. L. 7. Ip,— 
‘to be king over.’ This is said from the point 
of view in the time of king Ching. L. 8 refers 
to Ke’s maintenance of his own loyal duty to 
the dyn. ol Sliang, and his making all tlie States 
under his own presidency loyal also. — See a 
narrative of Tso-she, under the 28th year of 
duke Ch'aou, in wliich the whole of this stanza 
is quoted, and explained. Some of the defini* 
timia of the terms are different from what I 
have given. Each critic assumes a liberty to 
himadf in this respect. The stanza, moreover, 
ia quoted by Tso-she with in the first line, 
instead of bat L 10 seems to show that 
that moat be a mistake. 

LL9— 12. coming to.' 

yjS it found in this sense both in the Analects 


and in Mencius, ‘ was without re- 

pentance;’ t. e., was complete, there was nothing 
wanting, nothing wrong about it, to occasion 
regret to himself or others. — as in I j.n. 

By 3^ king Woo is, probably, specially 
intended. 

St. 5 records the operations of W&n against a 
state called Meih, prefaced by some account of 
his character. The statement in i.l, that ‘ God 
spake to king Win,’ vexes the critics, and they 
find in the language simply an intimation that 
Wftn’s conduct was ‘ in accordance with the will 
of Heaven.’ I am not prepared to object to that 
view of the meaning; but it is plain that the 
writer, in giving such a form to his meaning, 
must have conceived of God as a personal 
ing, knowing men’s hearts and able to inllaence 
them. The critics impose on themselves by 
the manner in which they interchange and pUy 
with the terms-i^ and 

‘ don’t be thus.’ 

•to separate from;’ ‘to hold with the 

hand,’ * to cling to ;’ denotes ‘ desire,’ pro- 
ceeding from within; ‘ desire,* directed to 
what is without. Choo Shen ingeniously de- 
fines the four characters thus:- 
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Daring to oppose our great countiTi 
And invaded Yuen, marching to Kung. 

The king rose majestic in his wrath; 

He marshalled his troops, 

To stop the invading foes; 

To consolidate the prosperity of Chow; 

To meet [the expectations of] all under heaven. 

6 He remained quietly in the capital; 

But [his troops] went on from the borders of Yuen. 

They ascended our lofty ridges, 

And [the enemy] arrayed no forces on our bills, 

On our hills, small or large, 

Nor drank at our springs. 

Our springs or our pools. 

He then determined the finest of the plains. 

And settled on the south of K‘e, 

achievements, , intensifying the de- 
scriptive force of is the particle. 

= ‘to stop.’ is the forces of 

Meih, marching on Enng. 
best word I can think of for it is — ' to consoli- 
date.’ !!]•■= , ‘ to respond to.’ 

St. 6. It is hardlj possible to determine the 
meaning of 1. 1. Cboo takes 
‘ tranquil-like,’ and as the capital of Chow, 
explaining the whole line as in the translation. 
Keang prefers to take it of the people of Voen, 
now dcliTcrcd from their enemies, and giving 
their adherence to king Win, ‘ as if the7 had 
been in the capital of Chow.’ A couple of pages 
would not suffice to state and discuss the differ- 
ent views on a point which is in itself unimport- 
ant I,.2 is descriptive of the movements of 


is an initial parti- 
de. ^ is taken by Choo as ‘ the highest 
poin t od virtue.’ Maon simply defines it by 
‘a high position.’ 

DL 6 — 12. Meih or Meih-seu 
a State, Iruled by K'eibs — ^in the pres. 

Tsing-ning Chow dep. of P‘ing- 

Kan-suh. It. 7. We must 

take mK as the subject of ‘to make 
an incursion into,’ ‘to invade.’ Yuen was a 
State adjacent to Meih, — in the pres. King Chow 

dep. F‘ing-leang; and Kung most 
have be^ a place or district in it. Ch‘ing 
strangely took Yuen, Tsoo, and Kung as all the 
names d States, — an error which has crept into 
niany accounts that we meet with of W&n’s 
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On the side of the Wei; 

The centre of all the States, 
The resort of the lower people. 



7 God said to king Wan, 

‘ I am pleased with your intelligent virtue, 

Not loudly proclaimed nor pourtrayed, 

Without extravagance or changeableness, 
Without consciousness of effort on your part. 

In accordance with the pattern of God.’ 

God said to king W2^n, 

‘Take measures against the country of your foes. 
Along with your brethren, 

Get ready your scaling ladders, 


WId’s forces; — ^whethtf beiras -tnth them or not. 
They iiiTaded Meih. IJ.3 — 7 intinuite their 
complete mccess. They met with no qpposition. 
The hilla wd springs which they psss^ became, 
« it were, theirs. ‘to nianhal 

troops.’ sod W. in contrast as here, 

denote smaller bills and larger. U. 8 9 axe 
generally understood of a temporary change 
which Wan made of his capital Chao takes 
sfter ChHng, in the sense of ‘good.’ 
Mmu takes it differently, — sa a designation of 
small bills lying between laige ones ; others will 
bare it that was simply the name of a 

place. The name of the city where Wku is said 
to hare established himself for a time was Ch’ing 

ce&> Ting-tah says it was not tar from 
the captal of king T‘ae; and as it here appears 
OB the south of mount K‘e, we are not to think 
of Pnng, which was 300 le to the soath.east of 
that bin. LL 10-12. ’the side.’ 

‘the point to which all the States 
tamed.’ is here i g. ‘to go to.’ — 


Stt. 7, 8 describe Wta’s subjugation of Ts'ong 
as 5, 6 did that of Mmh; and we hare, as there, 
the achievement prefaced by an account of his 
great qualities. In st. 7, 11, ‘ ** 

think kindly of.’ In U. 2, 3, must be taken 
ase^S^, ‘and,’ ‘or.’ Win's virtue bad no 
great voice or colour; i, e., it was unostentati ous. 
Choo allows that he does not undoetand JS 
"y. There seems no difScnlty with 
yr , 'to change,’ ‘changing;’ and as often 
means ‘great,’ Leu Tsoo-k'een proposes to take 
it here in Uie sense of ‘extravagant’ 

without prolongation of,’ ‘withont 
nourishing, or encouraging.’ Keang brings out 
substantially, the same meaning, by taldiig 
as = ‘fervour of spirit,* from the use of the 
term for ‘ summer.’ In IL 7 — 12 we have acom- 
mission from Gfed to Win to attack the. State of 

Ts'ung, — ^in the pres. dis. of Hoo (SoD’ 
Se-gan. Acc. to Sze-ma Ts'ien, Hoo &e mar- 
quis of Ts'ung, slandered the lord of Chow, who 
was president of the States in the west *o Show, 
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And your engines of onfall and assault, 

To attack the walls of Ts'ung.’ 



8 Tlie engines of onfall and assault were gently plied, 

Against the walls of Ts'ung high and great; 

Captives for the question were brought in one after another; 
The left ears [of the slain] were taken leisurely. 

He sacrificed to God, and to the Father of war, 

Thus seeking to induce submission; 

And throughout the kingdom none dared to insult him. 

The engines of onfall and assault were vigorously plied, 
Against the walls of Ts'ung very strong; 

He attacked it, and let loose all his forces; 

He extinguished [its sacrifices], and made an end of its existence; 
And throughout the kingdom none dared to oppose him. 


and onr hero was pat in prison. His friends ef- 
fected his deiiTcrance by presenting to the 
t}mnt beautiful women, fine horses, and other 
remarkable and valuable things, and he was 
reinstated in the West with more than bis former 
powers. Three years afterwards, he attacked 
the marquis of Ts'nng. ‘ to con- 

sult about,’ ‘ take measures against.’ 

‘hostile States.’ 

ren.’mnst denote here the chiefs of the States 
with which Wftn was in alliance, or of which 
be had the presidency. That they should be 
Uius denominated is insisted on as one proof 
that WSn never had in his life-time the title 
of H»g. — ‘ hooked giapplers.’ These 

may be called lealag ladders. and 

were engines employed in sieges. ’They are 
elsewhere spoken of ae ‘carriages,’ which may 
only mean that they were moved about on 
wheds. The Un was raised, I apprehend, to 


an equal height with the walls, or perhi^is, a 
greater height ^ ), while Uie 

ch^mg was employed in assanlts upon the walls, 
aflor^g protection to those who attempted to 
mine them or break through them. 

‘ the walL’ 

St. 8 describes the siege of the capital of 
Ts’ung, at first prosecuted without much vigour, 
the cirief of Chow wishing to win it to submis- 
sion; but finally ending with its utter over- 
throw. I.Ll-7. ^P^-f^)^.e*P«88ing 
the slowness and want of vigour characteriri^ 
the first employment of the engines. ^ 

II. i. VIIL 6, etal ^ ‘ come, one after 

another.’ flfr — ‘those whose left ears 
were cut or ‘the catting off of left ears.’ 
When prisoners refused to submit, they were 
put to death, and their left ears cut off. ^ 
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1 When he planned the commencement of the marvellous tower, 
He planned it, and defined it; 

And the people in crowds undertook the work, 

And in no time completed it. 

When he planned the commencement, [he said], ‘ Be not in a 
hurry;’ 

But the people came as if they were his children. 

— ‘went on leisurely.’ is descriptiTe 10; cat. 9: in 8, 

of a sacriflce to at the commencement of ^ M*’ *' 

the expedition; Jffja of a sacrifice offered, on 

their arrival at the scene of warfare, to the Fa- ^ T£’ 1W’ 

ther of war. Choo says that this last sacrifice 

was offered to Hwang-te and Ch‘e-yew Ode 8. Narrative. The jot of the peopib 




was offered to Hwang-te and Ch‘e-yew Ode 8. Narrative. The jot op the peopib 

m f« GROWIXO opuee.sce ahd digxitt or 

TO* Ac 'S' Tr'jt we find engaged in kikg Wan. This ode must be referred to the 

• * . .. . . . • . • ^ > tirOA /"'Vjvnp vn^TPAr) Vi 1 C OlinitlAl 


in these religious services, and in his reluc' 


BU (.aaciov avaaKBVua ausa ttar acauv'* . i n j-ni \ ■» a _ a. _p 

. . , -rti. -M- stanaord Chronology, and only one year berore 

tant prosecution of the war. ^ h's death. The tower, the park, the pond, and 

z^m. ‘ to make them come and submit.’ Sben-se. See ode X. 2. 


L. 7 tells the effect on the States generally ; but St. 1. is here defined by ‘ to meas- 

Ts'ung itself still held out. , m . , „ , ■=*«■ . i . . 

-ijs -yj- , . . , ure out;’ m 1.2, by ‘to mark out. 

1J.8 — 12. expresses the vigour with » 

.. , . , lUr tUr- Butin n. vi 1. 3, viii. X. 1, we have jfiS 

which the engines were now plied; ¥f,, ^ , , ... ^ . 

, , Ka iu together, as here, meaning ‘to plan and build. 

the strength of the walls ; as in II. 8 ; must be taken as a verb, ‘ to be- 

‘to abolish its sacrifices ;’ gin,’ ’to make a commencement with.’ It is 
a. extinguish the State.’ determine the exact meaning of 

levy ^ .. 123 , ^e, as applied to the tower, park, and pond. 

The rhymes are in st. 1, •, fjf,ine take it in the sense of ‘royal,’ as Fnh 

HF, cat. 5, t. 3: in 2, Jfi , cat. ^‘een and Fan Koo; and, no doubt, the towers 

- MM m kings of Chow, supposed to ^ built for 

15, t.3;;^g, |m, cat. 5. 1. 1: in 3, astronomical and meteorological purposes, as 

-rr^ , a *®tl as for pleasure, were subsequently called 

50’ aPj’ ^T’ ^P’ *■"’ JXi*' while the simile structures of the feudal 


^ S’ ‘ to extinguish the State.’ 
The rhymes are— in st. 1, *, 


cat.1, 12: in 6, cat. 14; 

T'* ’ 

cat. 6 , t. 2: in 6 , ji^» cat. 10 ; ^l|‘, 

1^,, cat. 17; ||r, in 7, 


made; and we may conclude that its name was 
subsequently extended to the towers of his de- 
scendants. Clfing thought the name had a 
reference to the transforming infiaence that went 
forth from Wan, as with a spiritual efficadons- 
nes,(^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


. . Kil’ ® ! i’ *** Choo finds in it an alludon to 
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2 The king was in the marvellous park, 

Where the does were lying down, — 

The does, so sleek and fat; 

With the white birds glistening. 

The king was by the marvellous pond; — 

How fuU was it of fishes leaping about I 

3 On his posts was the toothed face-board, high and strong, 
With the large drums and bells. 

In what unison were their sounds! 

What joy was there in the hall with its circlet of water! 

4 In what unison sounded the drums and bells! 

What joy was there in the hall with its circlet of water! 
The lizard-skin drums rolled harmonious, 

As the blind musicians performed their parts. 


the nudity with which the tower roee, ms if it 
had been the work of Spirits 

SeeMen- 

cios’ account of it in I. Fki. n. 3. I am inclined 
to agree with Keang, who takes it simply as= 
‘ marreDous,’ a name of admiration, the 
ez^ force of which we cannot determine. 
*-ft. ‘to make,’ ‘to address one’s-sdf to.’ 

^ B. *ia a few d^ys,' ’veiy 
soon.* Before we must understand 

‘the king said,’ or something to that effect 

Allis’- 

— ‘came as sons,’ as., as sons hasten- 
ing without being call^ to labour for their 
fatlm. 

Ski. ‘Ihe park,’ says Choo, ‘was at the 
foot of the tower,’— -the tower would he in the 
p<uk;andaIsothepondinL6. ^^wasthename 
fOT ti ie female of the deer ; the male was called 
JjS. JS together, here^’does;’ not— 

‘ ww a^stags.’ Their lying down is mention- 


ed as a proof of their feeling of enjoyment and 
security. It is here our ‘where.’ 

in the translation: 

•O’ ^ S pronounced 

woo, is s particle of exclamation, as in II. i. V. 3, 
^ ‘ *0 i’o full.’ 

Stt. 3,4 tell bow the chief of Chow surrounded 
himself in Fung with the appliances of mnsic 
and other festal celebiationB, in addition to his 
tower and park. I,.], st. 8, is deseriptiTe of the 
frames on which were suspended varions drums 
and bells. The upright posts were named 

That character denotes a fabulous animal, 
with a deer’s head and a serpent’s body, and I 
suppose the feet o{ the posts were carred to re- 
semble it. The posts were connected by a cross 
beam (called rfyx from which the instruments 
were hung, and orer this was a face-board, 
gaily painted, and srith its edges cut like the 
teeth of a aaw. This was called M(m± 

); and the teeth rose straight and etnmg, Bkn 


Ton. IT. 
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1 Successor tread in the steps [of their predecessors] in our Chow. 
For generations there had been wise kings; 

The three sovereigns were in heaven; 

And king [Woo] was their worthy successor in hb capital. 


so many f3‘una trees standing in a row. The^tt the ode is Woo expressly mentioned as the 
„ snbject of it ; bat the common consent of the 

ini. 1 may be considered = the substan- criticsinrcferringittohimisnottobeqnestion- 
. ^ „ flu . . , ed. Tbe ‘king’ in St. 1, is evidently one standing 

bve verb, but that in 1.2= and; see in close proximityto the three sovereigns of Chow 

Wang Yin-che m ooc. W = ±, ‘great.’ 


-tr ‘ereat.’ were in heaven. This excludes the idea 

^ that it is king W&n who is spoken of; and to 


Choc says, ‘'the great drum was 8 cubits long; sovereign subseqnent to Woo can it be re- 
4 cubits in diameter at the euds, a third more at ferrCd with any degree of probability. 


the middle.’ 

— as in last st. 
ing in unison ( ^ 


the round jadc-symbul of rank, with a 
square liole in the centre. was the name of 


t , ‘a great bell.’ St. 1. L. 1 has been a great stumWng-block 
to the critics. Choo says tl^t he does not under- 
attuned, sound- J''^, and goes on to accept the view 

I ^i)- “ of some other scholar, that the is a mistake 

»f rank, with a ^ ,,31 thus he, 

was the name of that Win and Woo were the founders of Chow 


a building attached to the royal court, called a 3E Choo 

school or gymnasium ( -^ ^ where allows that Wan must be one of the ‘three 

archery and otlier arts were taught to the cadets sovereigns ’ in 1. 3, and the K‘ang-he editors say 
of the royal House. Around it was a circular that the mention of him also in 1. 1 is a needless 
pool; and the whole thing resembled a peih, repetition. Tliey might have said that the 
with a pavilion rising in the centre of it. At- sentiment of the two lines is thus contradictory, 
tached to ttio courts of the States was a similar We cannot admit the conjectnre that ”T\ should 
building, but the water formed only a semicircle , • 

in front of it ‘g). Sucli a budding the X’ Tih-ming, who would 

chief of Chow h.ad erected in his park. Here he read and must faU back on the ‘chiseling’ 
cnjoy'cd his music; and the form of it served as Qf qJjJ school. Maou adopts from the Urh- 
a pattorii to his royal descendants. In st. 4, 1.3, , — Mt , , 

ya L ^ „ y** meamng of -wP aa — J^, ‘to contmue;’ 

— see the • Doctnue of the Mean, XXVI. 9. tB5. ’ 

The skin of this iguana was used in making nothing on “f^. This is suppUed 

drums, is defined by ^ip, ‘to be by K‘aDg-sbing, who makes here equivalent 

harmonious/ The music masters and musicians ^ ‘ subsequenV ‘ ftiture;’ and we get the 

during the Chow dynasty are always spoken of . tX. -x » 

as blind. The loss of the sense of seeing makes *“®* >*lii«n I have given in the trans- 

the blind more acute of ear; and hence blind latiou K ^ ^ i|H 

persons were chosen for those positions. ‘Per- jjj x wa xu wm. #|i: 

sons having the pupil, and yet not seeing, were /fp y'Z)' appears to be 

called mang; when they had not the pupil, they confirm^^ the words of Confucius in the 
were called sow.’ ‘ business,’ ‘ part.’ > Doctrine of the Mean,’ XVHI. 2,—^ 


The rhymes are — in st. 1, ^ cat. 11; He 3E’ 3E^’ ^ 3E The ‘wise 

cat.1, t. 8 ; in 2, ft..- kings’ of L 2 and the ‘tiiree sovereigns’ of L3 

•^5 vw j/it fir are not to be taken of different individuals. Both 

IBb ». «> fo’ *° ^ Ivt’ expressions are to be understood of the kings T‘ae^ 

iC^ I 8 &? o in a laSf -j. Ke, and Win. Ail three of them are said to be in 

SS’ /iff’ **■“’*’ iffi’Jlw’ 3$’'^’®’ heaven, which is saidonly of king Wtoinl.l. 'The 

expression, simple enough to a Christian leado'. 
Ode 9. Narrative, lx pbxisb or sixo Woo, is to the Chinese critics full of perplexity; and 
WALuixo IX TUE WAYS OF uls FouEFATBEits, where their ideas are utterly confused, it is im- 
Axo BT HIS riLiAC PIETY SEcuniHo TUB THBOHB possible they should express themselves clearly. 
10 BUt 8 Ei.r AXD u'.s POSTEBiTT. Nowltere in ‘This matter,’ says Choo, ‘is mysteiioaa and 
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King [Woo] was their worthy successor in his capital, 
Rousing himself to seek for the hereditary virtue, 
Always striving to accord with the will [of Heaven]; 
And thus he secured the confidence due to a king. 


3 He secured the confidence due to a king, 

And became the pattern of all below him. 

Ever thinking bow to be filial, 

His filial mind was the model [which he supplied], 

4 Men loved him, the One man, 

And responded [to his example] with a docile virtue. 
Ever thinking how to be filial. 

He brilliantly continued the doings [of his fathers]. 


difficnlt to speak about. When it is said that 
king Wiln is ascending on the left and the right 
of God, if we insist that the language implies 
that king W&n is really on the left and the 
right of God, and that there really is God as 
He is fashioned in the idol so-called in the 
world, that certainly is an error; but as the 
Sages hare thus expressed theraselres, there is 
this principle.’ Of what he really means by— 
‘ there is this principle,’ 1 hare never been able 
to get a distinct hold. The * king’ in I 4 most 
be understood of Woo; the ’capital’ is Haou 
see on the Shoo, V.iiL 1), to which Woo 
is said to hare moved in B.C. 1,13S, the year 
after Wkn's death. ‘to match.’ The 

term must be understood of Woo in relation to 
his predecessors, as their worthy successor. 

St. 2. D. 1, it will be seen, is a rei>etition of 
the last line of st. 1; and so, in most of the 
stanzas below. 'Tliis is a peculiarity of style, 
which we have already met with in other cidcs 
of Uiis Book, - fff' is the virtue exemplified 
by the ‘ three sovereigns ’ ’of st. 1, by one after 
another. ‘to rise,’ ‘ to rouse one’s 

sell 3^ has its usual meaning, — ‘ to seek for.’ 
I like tids oonstmction of L 3 better than another 
advocated fay Wang Taon, who takes as» 


the substantive verb, or ‘ to piny the p.art of,’ 
and ■=■ ptj - were the of I. i. 1. 1. 
L. 8, — as 1. 3 in 1. 6. Here, and below, 'S' ig 
merely the particle. D. 4. 

—completed — in all under heaven tlie confidence 
to be reposed in a king.’ The people had wished 
before Uiat a chief of Chow might be the lord 
of them ail; they now doubted no longer that 
Fah was the king they longed for ; and so they 
carried him on to the throne. 

St. 8. Both and have the meaning of 

‘ to he a law or pattern.’ T± , — as in 
1I.V.I. i, et cU. Its use here enables us to de- 
termine definitely its signification as meaning 
‘ the lower people,’ or all subject to the royal 
sway, the mnltitudes, high and low, whose well- 
being God entrusts to the ‘ One man.’ Woo’s 
‘ fili^ thoughts ’ were about how he could ap- 
prove himself worthy of his forefathers. 
Menenus’ quotation of U. 3,4, in V. Pt.L I'V. 3, 
and the torn be gives to them. 

St. 4, D.I here does not repeat the concluding 
line of st.8; — ^‘bec^ause,’ acc. to Foo Kwang, 

‘ this line is the sequel of stt. 2,3, and nut of 3 
only.’ «« ‘ to love,’— as in VL 1. ^ 
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5 Brilliantly! and his posterity, 

Continuing to walk in the steps of their forefather, 

For myriads of years, 

Will receive the ble^ing of Heaven. 

6 Thw will receive the blessing of Heaven, 

And from the four quarters [of the kingdom] will felicitations 
come to them. 

For myriads of years, 

Will there not be their helpers? 


X. Wan wang yho shing. 


¥e5l< MM M.^ M^ 


1 King Wan is famous; 

Yea, he is very famous. 

What he sought was the repose [of the people] ; 

What he saw was the completion [of his work]. 

A sovereign true was king Wan ! 

— ‘ this,’ i e., him, king Woo. — ’ — particle, and gi]p is here nothing more. So^ Yen 

• the One man,' a common designation of the old Xi'an rSSL ^ Hfl jft ^ Tn i o taw Ma 

kings and modem emperors of China. I,. 2 ma 7 '•»T’ MO W Tla-'* 

be taken either of the people, as I haye done, or of. ‘ to continne = 9l)|*, foot-prints.’ In 1.3, 

kingWoo; — in the latter case of his ‘docile virtue,’ .... 

i e, his filial piety. In either case, is’the «>rresponding line of st. 6, ^ is a mere 

particle, — Ten Tsta adopts the con- St. 6 teUs how ^ the States would for myriads 

Stmction which I have followed: — 

Cho w, and support it agai^t all competitors. 




The rhymes are— in 8t.l, ^ ,, cat 10: 


as in U.in.ra.3, the ‘things’ being the ways in 9 -riit ^ cat. a t i . in a ■=!»• Hil * 
of his fathers by which they laid the foundation ’ J *’ ***■ “> *• I. m 3, cat 

of the prosperity of their Ho^ 1, 1 3: in 4, i6 in 5 sV 

St 6. Ii. 1 takes up the first half of 1. 4 in Jw’ 

St 4 ; and the ^ here = the there. *• ^ cat 17. 

coming, or after ages;’ meaning Woo’s Ode 10. Narmtive to the last stanza, which 
posterity. Choo says that §4 — J^; but the The praise or kino Waw 

common meaning of Ur will not suit the pas- militabt prowess only to secube thh 

. TRANliniLUTT OP THE PEOPLE; HOW THIS AP- 

sage. Sometimes howerer, is merely a peaked w the buildino op Funo as hu 
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2 King Wan received the appointment [of Heaven], 

And achieved his martial success. 

Having overthrown Ts‘ang, 

He fixed his [capital] city in Fung. 

A sovereign true was king W&n I 

3 He repwred the walls along the [old] moat: 

His establishing himself in Fung was according to [the pattern 
of his forefathers], 

It was not that he was in haste to gratify hb wishes; — 


CAPtTAI. CRT; ARD BOW THB LATTBB BBTBSBD, 
nt HU CARTAI. or HaOU, niTO THB SOTBRBIOlfTT 
<W THB KUODOX WRB THB UHCBBB OOOD WHL 
OB AIX THB PBOPLB. 

8 1. ‘ ffime.’ Choo nyt that 

lie doee not nndentand bat thinks it mty 
be the esme u an initial particle. Wang 

Tfai.che has shown, with an abundance of eri- 
dence, that , aie aU par- 

ticles which are oonstim^ interchanged. Tet 
tlw7 are not niere ezpletires, nor initial particles, 
acc. to lum, bat hare a certain conjanctional 
force. Maoa and ChHng ezpbun and 
now I17 now b7 and now b/ 
Wang condemns all this, and adheres to the ac- 
count of in the Sbwoh-wln as 
meaning proMbljr, ‘on explanatory conjnnction.* 
The translatinr, howerer, cannot always trans^ 
late the terms; and when he does translate them, 
heisoUiged to tbij his renderings. 

'great.* U. S, 4 give the groand of Wftn’s 

great fame. It arose from his , or 'mar- 

tial merit,’ mentioned in st. 2; — he saw the 
mitixe saooeas his enteriwUes, and he onder- 
took them, not from lore of war, bat to secare 
the repose of the people. We most either 

neglect the two m altogether in translating, or 
supplement the lines as I hare done. L.6. 
Both Maoa and Choo take in the sense of 

t ', a ruler,’ i.a, oce who showed himself capa- 

of roling. ‘It is a term,’ says Keang, 'of 
admiration and praise.’ 

St. 2. L. 1 may be taken generally, with re- 
fnenoe to the dhrine faroor and destination 
regarding Wto, or specjfically, with reference to 


the orden he got to attack Ts/nng; — se e VT l. 7. 
I prefer the former riew. L. 4. On VII. 6 it 
has been said that many of the critics think 
that Wftn, after the OTerthrow of Tnng, remored 
his father’s capital to a place call^ Ch'ing; 
here we hare h^ making another more, about 
a hundred miles further east from mount K'e. 
^ is with Choo, and most other scholars. 

-IfeSIS- 'he remoTed his capital.’ They be- 
lieve that Fung, under a different name, had 
been the capital of Ts'ung, and that Win now 
moved to it, simply making what repoin on it 
were necessary for his purpose. This view is, 
probably, correct; and it is strongly in confir- 
mation of it that we find nothing about the 
divinations which should have preceded so im- 
portant a step as the building of a new capital 
city. He only changed the name from Ts'ong 
to Fung, with zeference to the Fang-water, 
which was not far off. 

Sk 3. The moving of his capital to Fung was 
a great step towards vindicating the sovereign- 
ty of the t^gdom for the House of Chow; bat 
tills stanza is intended to show that Win took 
the step without any such motive. L. 1. The 
Shwoh-win defines by 'a r^id 

current but the critics are all agreed to take 
the diaracter as — • which, indeed, was the 

reading of Han Ting. Now the occoont of 
^lil in tiie Siwoh-win is, that it was the name 
of the ditch embracing a space of ten k sgoore, 
ten cubits deep, and as many wide. On this 
view of the term. Win must have bailt a new 
city, with such a ditch for a moat, and the sur- 
roonding wall, ten k long on every side. Much 

better is it to take m as meonmg ‘a moat,’ 
without reference to its depth and width. The 
dick gives this as the 2d meaning of the term 
will then mean that be 
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It was to show the filial duty which had come down to him. 
A sovereign true was [our] royal prince! 


4 His royal merit was brightly displayed, 

By those walls of Fung. 

There were collected [the sympathies of the people of] the 
four quarters, 

Who regarded the royal prince as their protector. 

A sovereign true was [our] royal prince! 

5 The Fung-water flowed on to the east [of the city], 

Through the meritorious labour of Yu. 

There were collected [the sympathies of the people of] the 
four quarters, 

Who would have the great king as their ruler. 

A sovereign true was the great king! 


lepaired the wmlU of TgHing, danuged by bis 
si^ of it ; and the whole line miiat be rendered 

aa in the tranalation. •od in 1.2, = 

L. 2 is eery obacore. •to be cor- 

responding to.’ Choo malces the whole line to 

&K.#»*SSS5 

‘the bnildings which he made 

were also in proportion to the size of the walls, 
and not extraragantly large.’ Keang’s view is 

• his maUng the city of Fung, and re- 
moving his capital to it, corresponded to Eung- 
lew’s removal to Pin, and king 'Pae’s removal 
to K‘e.’ Either of these views is preferable to 

that ot Yen Ta’an, after K'ang-shing, 

aiiifltS. 

^ ^ ^ ■&’ dimensions of 

which he built Fung were what were befitting ; 
.<■. s., befitting his rank as a high duke, what he 



onght to have, without any attempt at extra- 
vagance.’ I have adopted the view of Keang. 

‘to be earnest,’ it, to be in a 
hurry to gratify his own wishes. L. ♦. 

‘to go back upon the past; here=to repeat the 
past in Uie present. As Keang has it, 

K IB 

St. 4 tells how the new capital intensified and 
increased the devotion of the people to king 
W&n and his House. This appears especially in 
the title 3EB. ‘royal sovereign,’ which is 
brought on from st.3. In 1.1. 

‘meritorious service;’ |@. = ‘to be 

displayed brightly.’ L.4. ^ as in TT vii T a. 

bt. 5. The ode now turns to king Woo, whose 
title rises to or ‘ the great king/ Soo 

Ch-ch says, iji, I H 

^ A % 
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6 In the capital of Haou he built his hall with its circlet of water; 
From the west to the east, 

From the south to the north, 

There was not a thought but did him homage, 

A sovereigQ true was the great king! 


7 He examined and divined, did the king, 
About settling in the capital of Haou. 
The tortoise-shell decided the site, 

And king Woo completed the city. 

A sovereign true was king Woo! 


8 By the Fung- water grows the white millet; — 

Did not king Woo show wisdom in his employment of officers? 
He would leave his plans to his descendants. 

And secure comfort and support to hb son. 

A sovereign true was king Woo! 


great. Then^sl poaaewioii of king Woo be- 
caune still greater Mon and therefore 

he U styled “the great king.”’ Choo says that 

is the designation of him who possesses 
all under hearen. The Fang-water lay between 
Win’s capital of Fung and Woo’s of Haou, har- 
ing the fotmer on the west and the lattw on 
the east. It went on in a north-east direction 
to the Wei, merged in which it pursned its 
eonne to the Ho. D. 1 most eridently be refer- 
red to Haou; bat the special significance of the 
tenns does not appear, is appro- 

priate to the coarse of a stream flowing towards 
a larger one^ or to the sea. L. 2 is a reference 
to the labour of Yu on the waters, as described 
with much ezaggerstkm in the Shoo, in 
‘ruler.’ 

St. 6. In 1. 1 there would still seem to be a 
refierenoe to the character cd Woo, aa really 


peacefhl, notwithstanding his taking up arms 
against the dyu. of Shang, and orerttrowing it. 
lUs building the ymg (see on VIII. 3} was 
an indication of it. IJ. 2—4 describe tbn sin- 
cerity with which tho whole people acoorded 
their homage to him. 

St. 7. Haou was bnlH Woo, and hence we 
haye the account of his divining about the site 
and the undertaking, while nothing of the sort 
is recorded of Win in regard to Fong. #- 
‘to examine;’ L Woo cast the whole 
thing over in his own mind in the first place. 

‘toj^de in,’ ‘to make hi. Had- 

dence.’ iE-^’ to ‘determine.’ InLS we 
have the title of Woo, or ‘martial,’ givoi to 
king Fah after his death, and showing that the 
composition of the piece cannot, at the eariisst, 
be placed before the time of king dung. 
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St 8. Both M«ra and Cboo andenUnd by 
« kind of incooiy; bat it i* better, to take 
it with YenTs'an and Keang, at the name of a 
Talnable grain, ‘ a kind of white millet' 

liama calls it meet 

with it again, certainly in this sense. It- 

f , ‘ oflicers,’ or * to employ as officers.* About 
Fung grew this grain, and it suggests to 
the writer the idea of all the men of ability 

whom Woo collected around him. 

' to hand down.* L. 4 

‘ to give soothing comfort and be as wings 


to his son.* EQs plan for his descendants would 
ftrat take effect in the person of his son. 

The rhymes are— in st I, 

cat 11; in 2, cat 9: in 3, 

(prop, cat 1), cat 12, 1 1 ; ,,cat 

3,t2:in 4, Jg, cat 14: iu5,|g,J^ 
catl6,t8:in^jg|, ^,cat9; J|R,, 

cat 1, t3: in r, cat 10; J£, J^, 

catll:in8, ffr, ^ cat 1, t2.- 

and in all the stanzas cat. 6L 





BOOK IL DECADE OF SHANG MIN. 


I. Shang min. 




ill 

|Go|^ Ko 

H in 01 



1 The first birth of [our] people 
Was from Keang Yuen. 

How did she give birth to [our] people? 

She bad presented a pure offering and sacrificed, 

That her childlessness might be taken away. 

She then trod on a toe-print made by God, and was moved, 
In the large place where she rested. 

She became pregnant; she dwelt retired; 

She gave birth to, and nourished [a son], 

Who was How-tseih. 


Trlb of thk Book. — Jl ^ ' fY , — •. 

— ‘The Decade of SUang-min; Book II. 
of Part III.’ 

. Ode 1. NarratiFe. Thk legekb of How- 
tseih: — HU cokceftioh ; iiis bibth ; the febils 
OF Ills IKFASCr; his BOTISII HABITS OF ACBl- 
COI.TDBE; HIS SOBSEOl’BNT METHODS OF AGBI- 
CULTUKE, ABD IIIS FOUBDISO OF S.VCRIFICES ; 
THE HOBOITKS OF SAOKIFICE PAID TO HIM BT THE 

UofiSE OF Chow. Choo says he does not know 
on what occasion this ode was intended to be 
sung, hot thinks it may hsTe been used after 
the great border lacriflce, when the flesli of the 
Tirtims was distributed among the high officers 
who had taken part in it. Evidently, aa the 


Preface says, the piece was designed to do 
honour to llow-Ueih as the founder to whom 
the princes of the House of Chow traced their 
lineage. After they obtained the" sovereignty of 
the kingdom, he was made ‘the assessor of 
Heaven (g£ ^)’ at the border sacrifice;— the 
one man by whom the benevolent intention of 
the supreme Power for the nourishment of the 
people by means of the fruits of the earth hail 
been realized. Keang Ping-chang. trying to 
exhaust the idea of the author in the composi- 
tion, makes out that his final aim was to impress 
on king Ching the truth that the prosperity of 
ihe dynasty was only to be secured by iu pro- 
motion of husbandry.— As to the division of the 


TOl. IT. 


59 
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stanzas, Maou made the 3d to consist of 8 lines, 
and the 4th of 10; Choo, on the contrary, made 
the 3d of 10 lines, and the 4th of 8. The rhyme 
is better made out by this arrangement. The 
8 stanzas consist of 10 lines and 8 alternately r 
and all but the first and last commence with the 

character 

St. 1. L. 1. is here simply = our de- 
finite article. * people,’ is not to be taken 

generally, but with reference to the people of 
Chow, — the members of the House or faniily, 
which came in process of time to the sovereign- 
ty of the kingdom. In L 2, (}^ (and in 1. 10)= 
‘ to be or the demonstrative pronoun. We 
aan hardly be said to know anything more about 
Keang Yuen, the mother of How-tseih, than 
what we are told in the She. It is assumed 
that she was a daughter of the House of T'ae 
which traced its liiteage up 
to ^in-nung in prsehistoric times, and that her 
name was Yuen. That she was married, and 
had been so for some time without any child, 
we infer from 1.5 ; but who her husband was, it 
is impossible to say. As the Chow surname 
was Ke ( jjp), he must have been one of the 
descendants of Hwang-te. Indeed, Maou makes 
him to have been the emperor K‘uh, the com- 
mencement of whose rule is placed in B.C. 2,431, 
so that Tseih or K‘e (that was his name, and 
Tseih was only a title of oflSoe; see on I.IO) must 
have been a brother of Yaou. This view has the 
sanction of Sze-ma Ts'een, Lew Hin, Pan Koo, 
KSa Kwei, Ma Yung, Fuh K‘een, Wang Suh, 
Hwang-foo Meih, and others. But on tins view, 
it is strange that we should have nothing in 
the ^oo about the relation between Yaou and 
K'e ; and more strange, that we should find K‘e, 
after the death of Yaou, when he must have 
been considerably over 100 years old, still in ac- 
tive employment under Shun. Choo follows 
the view of Ch ing K’ang-aliing, that Keang 
Yuen was not the wife of K‘uh, but only of one 
of his descendants in the time of Yaou, between 
whom and K‘uh ChHng believed there had been 
no fewer than nine reigns ( Q ^ 

IS* t™*!* •» most be con- 

tent to be ignorant as to who the lady’s husband 
was, and put the question on one side, accord- 
ing to the Chinese oanon, as ‘ a doubtful matter 
(^ !<■ 4,— »ee II,vi.VIIl. 4. We need 

not translate the % but had better take it as 
giving emphasis to the verbs. To whom it was 
that Keang offered saoriflee we are not told. 
Maou says it was a custom in ancient times, 
when the swallow made its appearance, to offer 
a great border sacrifice, with the first Match- 
maker as the assessor of Heaven in it, and 
that the son of Heaven went himself to it. 


attended by his wife, and all the ladies of the 
harem. At the altar honours were paid to 
those of the ladies who were in a state of preg- 
nancy, and a bow and arrows were presented 
to them, — as a sort of auspice that they would 
give birth to sons. Choo accepts this account ; 
but Keang Ping-chang has shown that snch 
a ceremony was never heard of till Leu Puh- 
wei ( Q Tsln dynasty) invented it; 

and it would not answer, moreover, the exigency 
of the stanza, for Keang here sacrifices to have 
her childlessness taken away ( Th® 
impression we receive from the text is that she 
offered — to God, we may presume — a sacrifice, 
all alone, by herself, for that object. 

Li. 6, 7 have occasioned, and still occasion, 
infinite perplexity to the Chinese critics. Fierce 
war is waged on the meaning of of 

and of 1^^. 1 St. Does belong to L6 or to 1.7? 
One of these lines must have 5 characters, 
whereas all the otiiers in the stanza have only 

*• ^ rhyming with and tre 

might conclude that it terminates L6; but we 
have often found the rhyme resting in tlicse 
odes on the penultimate term. And the analo- 
gy of in II. vi. Vn. 1, where 

those 4 characters form a line, is in favour of 
their doing the same here. I make 1. 6 therefore; 
terminate witli 2d. To whom is 

be referred? The term, aoc. to Choo, who M- 
lows Cli'ing, ■=»■ ‘God.’ Maon on the 

contrary held that here meant ‘emperw,’ 
and that Keang’s husband, the emperor K‘uh. 
is intended by it. But there is not another in- 
rtance in the classic of having this mean- 
ing, whereas its occurrence in the sense of ‘God* 
is very frequent. 3d. How are we to under- 
stand m and 
term in the tense of .j^, ‘to be rapid,’ or 
‘active,’ and understands it of Keang Yuen, 
who followed the emperor to the altar, and waa 
very alert in assisting him at the sacrifice. 
Then he defines by ‘ to enjoy the offer- 
ing,’ so that the meaning is that God, or some 
other Spirit who was sacrificed to, accepted 
the lady’s sacrific'e, and blessed her. He goee 
on to say that in 1. 7= ‘great,’ or ‘to 
make great,’ and 

place (or the individual) on whom blessing and 
dignity rested.’ As Ying-tah expands Maoa’a 

■I—- 2 ® 


Maou takes the former 
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2 When she had fulfilled her mouths, 

Her first-born son [came forth] like a lamb. 

There was no bursting, nor rending, 

No injury, no hurt; — 

Showing how wonderful he would be. 

Did not God give her the comfort? 

Had He not accepted her pure offering and sacrifice, 
So that thus easily she brought forth her son? 


M ® Bii *6 * i* W 

confusion and perplc.xity of exegesis I must re- 
ject. It has been mentioned above that 1.4 
occurs previously in II.vi.VII. 1, and 1 do not 
see how any other meaning can be got out of 
the words than what I have given to them both 
there and here. Coming now to the interpreta- 
tion adopted by K‘ang-shing and Choo, it is 
certainly much simpler, and there is really no- 
thing to say against it but the luarvelluusness 
of the circumstance. is taken in the sense 

of ‘the great toe;’ which rests on the au- 
thority of the Urh-ya. is in the sense of 
‘ to be moved.’ K‘ang-abirig says the print 
of the foot was so large that Keang Y oen mere- 
ly trod upon the toe; but Yen Ts'an, ulopting 
his view of joins with bringing 
out the meaning, — ‘ and was immediately moved.’ 
Evidently, this statement is not history, but le- 
gend. The wrath of Keang Plng-chang at it 
need only provoke a smile, nor need we have 
recourse to Yen 'rs'an’s doctrine of anthropo- 
morphism. ‘ When we read,’ he says ‘ that 
Heaven sees, or tliat God hears, we are not to 
infer that Heaven has eyes, or that Uod has 
ears.’ Still tlie instance in the text is different 
from such expressions. The writer would con- 
vey by it the ideas that the conception of How- 
tseili was praetematural, and that it took place 
in the manner described. There is an analogous 
legend about the birth of the ancestor of the 
House of Sliang, and Sze-nia Ts‘cen gives to a 
dragon the paternity of the first emperor of the 
Han dynasty. 

LI. 8 — 10. is the particle. 

he pregnant.’ The character occurs 
repeatedly in the Tso-chnen in this sense. I 


can make no meaning out of understood in 
its usual signification of , ‘ early in the morn- 
ing,’ ‘early ;’ to which Maou here adheres. 
Choo, after Ch'ing, explains it here by the 
meaning of which must be what I have given 
in the translation. In L 10, — see on 

the Shoo, II. i. 18. The two characters are evi- 
dently used here as equivalent to a name. They 
did not belong to the child, until he had grown 
up, and was appointed minister of Agric^ture, 
and lord of T-ae. His proper name, it has been 
mentioned, was K‘e (^^)- 

St. 2 is occupied with the birth of the prseter- 
uaturally conceived child without any trouble 
or pain to the mother. here and in stt.3 — 7 

below, is simply an initial particle. ■» 

‘ to finish,’ or ‘ to be finished.’ 

, ‘first born ;’ is the name for ‘a lamb’ 
(the Shwoh-wSn calls it /jv LI 3 and 4 

make it plain that the point of the comparison 
in 1. 2 is the ease of the birth, and ^ are 
synonyms, •=» ‘ to tear,’ ‘ to be tom.’ 

is pronounced like and with the meaning 
of that term. w = ‘ to manifest.’ m 

is to be referred to the child. LI. 6,7 may 
ic translated interrogatively, and are equivalent 
to strong afiBrmations. We must nnderstand 
that Keang Yuen is the object of ‘ to give 

repose, or comfort to.’ 

joy tranquilly,’ ‘ to accept.’ 

‘ with ease;’— compare the use of in IL 
viiJC. 3. 
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3 He was placed in a narrow lane, 

But the sheep and oxen protected him with loving care. 
He was placed in a wide forest, 

Where he was met with by the wood-cutters. 

He was placed on the cold ice. 

And a bird screened and supported him with its wings. 
When the bird went awav, 

How-tseih began to wail. 

His cry Avas long and loud, 

So that his voice filled the whole way. 

4 When he was able to craw'l. 

He looked majestic and intelligent. 

W^hen he was able to feed himself. 

He fell to planting large beans. 

The beans grew luxuriantly; 


St. 3, — the dangers of How-tseih’s infancy. 
It docs not appear from the ode who it was 
that exposed tlie child to the various perils here 
mentioned. Maou sapposed that it was the fa- 
ther, the emperor K‘uh. Ch'ing, on-tlie contrary, 
not holding that Keang Tuen was the wife of 
K‘uh, makes her to have been the party, and 
assumes that her object was not to get rid of the 
child, but to show still more clearly what a marvel- 
lous gift from heaven he was. I have purposely 
translated ^ by ‘ he was placed,’ so as to 
leave the matter in the uncertainty in which we 
find it. Choo takes ‘to protect;’ — 

as in IT. i. VII. 5 ; and it is as well to follow here 


the analogy of that passage, though Maou’s 


m 


‘ to avoid,’ would suit the line quite as 


welL ‘ to love,’ • to care for.’ 2|!£ 

^ ^ ^ 

level ground. ‘ naet with,’ or * it 


happened that.’ It is implied, though not ex- 
pressed, that the wood-cutters took the child up, 
and preserved it. may be either singular 

or plural ; hut the critics all say it was ‘a large 
bird ,|^)>’ ■’'ho covered the child above 

with one wing, and supported it beneath with 
theotUer(^=^). the sound 

of walling.’ ^,‘long;’ ‘great’ 

“ in tbe translation. Com- 
pare the same phrase in i.VlI.2. 

4,— the marvellous development of Uie 
agricultural faculty in him when he was a mere 

I- iii- X.4. The 

‘ to be but we can liardly translate 
it. Ch-x. makes 

‘majestic-looking;’ Maou, -w‘ intelligent.’ |~| 

both by Maou and Choo, is takot aa» ^ 
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His rows of paddy shot up beautifully; 

His hemp and wheat grew strong and close; 
His goui^s yielded abundantly. 


5 The husbandry of How-tseih 

Proceeded on the plan of helping [the growth]. 

Having cleared away the thick grass, 

He sowed the ground with the yellow cereals. 

He managed the living grain, till it was ready to burst; 
Then he used it as seed, and it sprang up; 

It grew apd came into ear; 

It became strong and good; 

It hung down, every grain complete; — 

And thus he was appointed lord of T‘ae. 


‘was able to eat himself,’ ie., was 6 or 

7 years old. Accepting this, mm. must^ 
‘and when he came to.’ is one of 

the meanings of given hy Tin-che. 

X.4. ‘to plant.’ 'The loses its 

meaning in Ae verb; — ‘he planted it,’ = he 
planted. 

— see ILL yin. 2. The boy’s bean 
idants sprang up, and grew like flags waving 
in the wind. An d he did not take beans only 
in hand. ^ijj ‘rows.’ He introduc- 

ed, it would appear, the practice of planting 
paddy out in rows. 

‘ the appearance of the growing plant look- 
ing beantifuL’ ‘Inxniiant and dense.’ 

‘yielding much fruit.’ 

St. 6 introduces us to the young man, whose 
qualities had recommended Wm to the notice of 
Taou, as we may infer from the Shoo, so that he 
had been appointed minister of Agriculture. He 


was not yet lord of T‘ae, and it is a question 


therefore whether the should not go to- 

gether, simply as the title of that oflSce ( 

; Keang Piug-ehang). LL 1, 2 tell 
us the general principle which distinguished his 
■husbandry from that of others. ‘to reap,’ 

has here the general meaning of ‘the art of hus- 
bandry.’ W-B» ‘to assist.’ ‘The growth 
of the grain,’ says Keang, ‘depends on the seasons 
given by heaven and the nourishment given by 
the earth; but How-tseih .added to these the 
complete and wise application of human labour 
and skilL’ L. 3 rdates to his preparation of 
the ground for the seed. ‘to re- 

gulate,’ ‘to manage;’ meaning here, ‘to clear 
away.’ ‘yellow luxuriances,’ is a de- 

nomination of the cereals. 'The next 5 lines tell ‘ 
of his management of the seed, and the richness 
of his produce. Hie in L 6 seems to 
necessitate this view, for it is better to take 
as in the translation, than to say with. Ten 
Ts'an, after Ch'ing, that WS denotes the grow- 
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He gave his people the beautiful grains: — 

The black millet, and the double-kernelled; 

The tall red, and the white. 

The^ planted extensively the black and the double-kemelled, 
Which were reaped and stacked on the ground. 

They planted extensively the tall red and the white, 


ing np of each kind of plant, without any 
admixture of other sorts 

must then understand L 5 of K^s management 
of the seed, fostering its germinating quality be- 
fore he committed it to the soil ; and we cannot 
take as in n. Ti. VHI, 2, where it denotes 
the grain in its sheath, about to show itself in 
the ear. Choo here explains it by as in 
that other passage; but with the meaning of ‘the 
liring germ enclosed in the visible grain as its 
house.’ Then is the grain with that germ 
in a state of development, ready to burst out. 

^ -tfc. ^ tfn ^ ^ 

\y on which Choo Kung-ts‘een abserves, 

Ulp ^ The other terms describe 

the graduaiand successful growth of the plants. 

it the heavy ear of the full grain banging 
down with its own weight; and the fullness 
of each separate grain The 

several can only be explained by or 
Keang says that they denote how K’e bad 
the way of bringing about the results described 
in the terms that follow (||^ ^ 

). L.8. ‘Then he had the House of T‘ae.’ 
This is understood as saying that because of his 
merits as minister of Agriculture, K‘e was invest- 
ed with the principality of T’ae, — ^in the pres, 
dis. of Woo-kung K'een Chow 

Shen-se. His mother is said to have been 
a daughter of that State. Perhaps the ruling 
chief was displaced, or removed to some other 
principality. At any rate, somehow, E‘e was 
made lord of T'ae. 


St. 6 shows us K‘e in his govt, of T‘ae- 
teaching his people the art of agriculture and 
methods of sacrifice. ■= ‘ to send down,’ ‘ to 

confer.’ The expression is strong, and indicates 
that the people of T‘ae had before K‘e’s time 
been unacquainted with agriculture, or acquaint- 
ed with it only very imperfectly. m is ‘the 
bl.ick millet ( and a variety of 
that, the husk of which is said to contain two 
grains ( — ■ and |jy>~ are 

also two large-grained millets, or varieties of 
hokux, the former red and the 

other white ( ^ likely 

that these four phintB are merely specified by 
way of illustration, and that the writer meant 
his readers to understand that it was K‘e who 
first introduced the cultivation of the cereals. 
We can find a reason for the specification of 
them in the fact that the black millets were 
used in making the spirits which were employed 
in sacrifices, and the red and white for offerings. 
L.4^ ‘every where,’ ‘exten- 

sively :’ meaning that these millets were planted 
extensively. L. 6. ‘were acred, ’=> 

stacked on the ground.’ 
E. 7. is ‘ to carry on the the shoulders;’ 

‘ on the back.’ Choo observes that the processes in 
1.3 are to be extended to the black millets, and those 
in 1 . 5 to the red and white. It is a case of what 
is called I' 8 = ‘first.’ The 

grain was carried home ^ 

‘to supply the sacrifices which How-tseih 
first instituted.’ Maon thinks that Yaou had 
conferred on K‘e the privilege of olTering the 
great sacrifices to Heaven; but this is very 
unlikely, and it could not be said that K‘e 
founded those sacrifices. The meaning must be 
that K’e instituted the sacrifices of the ancestral 
temple, or at least so developed them that he 
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Which were carried on their shoulders and backs, 
Home for the sacrifices which he founded. 


7 And how as to our sacrifices [to him]? 

Some hull [the grain]; some take it irom the mortar; 
Some sift it; some tread it. 

It is rattling in the dishes; 

It is distilled, and the steam floats about. 

We consult; we observe the rites of purification; 

We take southernwood and offer it with the fat; 

We sacrifice a ram to the Spirit of the path; 

We offer roast flesh and broiled: — 

And thus introduce the coming year. 


miKlit be called the fonnder of them, just as he 
waa the founder of husbandry, though we can- 
not snppose that before him men had not made 
imperfect attempts to draw their food from the 
earth. 

St. 7 most be referred to the ancestral sacri- 
fices of the Icings of Chow, when they did speci- 
al honour to How-tscih as the founder of their 
line; and it should be translated in the present 
tenie. The therefore, in 1.1, is specially ap- 

plicable, as I’ing-chang says, to any monarch of 
the dyn. of Chow, — the king reigning, whenever 
the ode was sung. 1.1.2 — 5 describe the prepara- 
tion of the grain for the offerings, and for 
distillation, with the process of distillation. But 
we most not snppose that these things were 
done at the lime of the sacrifice; — they had been 

prcvioasly performed, and the intimates that 

there were men appointed for each operation. 

expresses the ‘ hulling ’ of the grain ; 

‘ the scooping of the grain, so hulled, out of the 
mortar(;]?j^Q J^,‘thesiftingofit.; 
is the ‘ tn^iiig ’ of the grain out of the ears 
; but why this opera- 
tion should be mentioned last, I cannot tell, un- 
less it be to indicate, as Choo seems to say, that 
there was in this way kept up a constant 

supply for the huUers. m-m- ‘to wash 

the grain,’ which had thus been cleaned ; 

give the sound of the grains in the dish as they 


were washed. — ‘to distil;’ show 

us the vapour floating abont in the process of 
distillation. 

L. 6 refers to the formal observances and 
solemn thoughtfulness preparatory to the sacri- 
fices. ‘ to consult,’ belongs to the divin- 

ing for the day, and the selection of the officers 
to take part in the service ( h 0.#±)’ 
= JQ,, ‘ to think ’ belongs to the fasting, 
vigils, &c. ^ 7.. 7-=^ 

wood, and bum it along with the fat of the vic- 
tims.’ This filled the ancestral temple with 
fragrance. L.8. ^ ‘ a ram.’ 0^ 

was the name for a sacrifice offered to the Spi- 
rits of the road on setting oat on a journey ; 
but from the mention of it here, we must con- 
clude that it was used also in connection with 
the services of the ancestral temple. In the Le 
Ke it is spoken of as offered in the first month 

of winter ^ ^ ^ ^ ff). 

In 1. 9, =- ‘ to broil,’ which we have 

often met with in connection with The 

flesh, thus roasted or broiled, was offered to th» 
personstor of the dead. L. 10 shows that all 
the services of the ancestral temple, through the 
honour done to How-tseih in them, were intended 
to remind the kings of Chow that on an atten- 
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8 We load the stands with the offerings, 

The stands both of Avood and of earthenware. 

As soon as the fragrance ascends, 

God, well pleased, smells the sweet savour. 

Fragrant is it, and in its due season I 
How-tseih founded the sacrifice. 

And no one, we presume, has given occasion for blame or regret 
in regard to it, 

Down to the present day. 


II. Hing ivei. 


s&M + 

s& i& a B ^ 




1 In thick patches are those rushes, springing by the way (-side); 
Let not the cattle and sheep trample them. 

Anon they will burst up; anon they will be completely formed, 
With their leaves soft and glossy. 


tion to agricaltnre depended the permanence of 
their dynasty. — "the inheriting year,’ 

i. e., the coming year, which it was hoped would 
inb^t the fruitfulness of the past. 

St. 8 is understood as relating, briefiy, to the 
great border sacrifice to God, where How-teeili 
was introduced as His assessor. , as 

in L iii. IX 4. to fill in tlie appropriate 

Seringa.’ The was a ressel, shaped like 
the t? , but made of earthenware, used to con- 
tain the soup, or water in which flesh had been 
boiled ; — in those early days without any addi- 
tion of vegetables or spices. E. 4. 

‘tranquilly,’ ‘well pleased. ‘to 

eat — Le., to smell —the savour.’ L. 5. iS9-fr 
‘ bow,’ and ^ ‘truly.’ We may take 

these two terms as imparting the force of ad- 
miration to the and I prefer this to 

understanding a iB, ‘only,’ after — 'How 


is it fragrant only? It is also truly seasonable.’ 
LI. 7,8 may be understood as saying that the lords 
of Chow, and especially the kings of the dynasty, 
had been most careful to observe the sacrifice to 
How-tseih in connection with their other grand 
sacrifices, thereby keeping up their recognition 
of the importance of agricnltnre, and fumitbing 
an example to their successors in all Ute future. 

The rhymes are— in sL 1, ^ (prop, cat 

14), cat 12, tl; ^ ^ Jf-, ent 1, 

(prop.cat.lX cats, tS: ia 
2, cat. 16, 1 3 ; cat 11 ; 

jpE’ «“• ». t- 2 : in 3, ;|jt, 

catT.t l:-i-,9l,|]p,i^,cat.5,tl: 

‘'3; cat 

15, t.3: ij^, H^, cat 9: in 5, 1^.. 

Iff ..«d- 3,12; HI, 

cat 1, 1 2 : in 7, ;||^ 
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Closely related are brethren ; — 

Let none be absent, let all be near. 

For some there are spread mats; 

For some there are given stools [besides]. 

2 The mats are spread, and a second one above; 

The stools are given, and there are plenty of servants. 

[The guests] are pledged, and they pledge [the host] in return; 
He rinses the cup, and the guests put theirs down. 

Sauces and pickles are brought in, 

With roast meat and broUed. 


(prop. CBt.4), cat. 3, 1. 1 ; 

J|g|,cat.l5. tl; t.3:in8, 

^.^,ctt.6;|g^^,cat7,t.li 

cat. 1,12. 

Ode 2. AUnsire and narratire. A festal 

ODK, CBXEBKATIHO SOME ENTEKTAIHIIENT GIVEN 
BT THB KING TO HIS KELATIVEs'wiTH THE TBIAL 
OF ABCBEBY AFTEK THE FEAST; CELEBRATING 
BSPECIAIXT THE HONOUK DONE ON SUCH OCCA- 
SIONS TO THE AGED. Choo incUoes to the 
view that the feast here described was given at 
the conclusion of the sacrificial services in the 
ancestral temple. Before his time, the commen- 
tators considered that it had no connection with 
any saciifioes, but was designed siinplr to show 
how the go(^ kings of ^ow cultivated the 
friendly affection of the princes, their relatives, 
and behaved with courtesy especially to the olA 
The KHing-he editors remark that there is no 
evidence that the trial of archery formed part 
of the feasts which were given after sacrifices 
It does not aeon to be worth while to discuss this 
pcnnt at large. 

■ St 1. — as in I. v. Vil. 1, et al They are 

called here ‘reeds by the way,’ meau- 

ing, says Keang, ‘the paths along the ditches in 
the fields.’ (hcanj ‘ the app. of 

being collected together.’ 'Die line shows us 
the reeds just appearing, in a mass, above the 
gronnA The in L 3=‘ now ;’ and redoubled, 
it has the sign^cancy given in the translation. 

in St. 6 of last ode, is used of the germ 
ready to burst from the seed ; here of the young 
riioot going on to devclope itself. 


‘ to complete its form,’ a a, appear as the 
fully formed reed. 

in the translation. In the re^ growing up 
densely from a common root we have an em- 
blem of brothers all sprung from the same an- 
cestor ; and in plants developing so finely, when 
preserved from injury, an emblem of the happy 
fefiowships of consanguinity, when nothing is 
allowed to interfere with mutual confidence and 

good feeling. ‘ near,’ ‘affection- 

ate.’ Maou defines the expression by 
‘ mutual internal affection.’ 

L2. ^ = as often. ^ 

near.’ In 11. 7, 8 the ‘ brothers ’ appear assem- 
bled at the king’s feast, and while the young 
are only provided with mats to sit on, the old 

have stools given them in addition, on 

which they can lean. ‘to spread,’ 

— see on IL viL VI. 1. 

St. 2. ^ redoubling 

of the mat.’ E'ung Ying-tah says. ‘ When, after 
it has been said that the mats are spread, it is 

added that a mat is placed we know 

that there were two mats, as in the line T 
^ J: ^ of ILiv.V.e.’ ‘to 

continue ;’ ‘ to wait on,’ ‘ attendants.’ 

means that there were many attendants, 
one to succeed another in waiting. 'This atten- 
tion was shown especially to the ol A LI. 3, 4. 
The spirits were first presented to the guests, 
and each man drank his cup. 'This was called 


VOL. rv. 


fiO 
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Excellent provisions there are [also] of tripe and cheek; 
With singing to lutes, and with drums. 


3 The ornamented bows are strong, 

And the four arrows are all balanced. 

They discharge the arrows, and all hit. 

And the guests are arranged according to their skill. 

Tiie ornamented bows are drawn full, 

And the four arrows are grasped in the hand. 

They go straight to the mark as if planted in it, 

And the guests are arranged by the humble propriety of their 
demeanour. 


j^. Then the repreientatire of the gvetta 
presented a cup to the host, who drank it. This 
was called The host then rinsed his cup, 

and those of the guests were refilled ; but instead 
of drinking them immediately, they put them 

down for the present I. 

this way the feast was opened. There is no 
difference in meaning between and 
The former was the name for a cup under the 
Chow dynasty; the latter was the name need 

under the Tin. The here, and in L 

6,aour ‘both. ..and,’ L. 5. jfeS the brine 
of meat minced small and pickl^. There was 
this ‘ to present,’ that it might be eaten witb, 
and give a reliah to, the riands. ‘the sto- 

mach;’ here tripe. -<• pj j^, ‘the 
flesh abore the moath,'-»4heek. as has been 
already observed, is used of singing to the ac- 
companiment of stringed instromenU; is 
the drum without singing. 

St. 3. After feasting, the guests repair to the 

archery ground. here read 

‘ornamented.’ The bows, we saw on II.(u!jL 
were lacquered, but it would appear that further 
ornament, in the way of painnng, was added. 
Yen Ts‘an says this was c^y the case witb the 
royal bows, and that the terra is used here aa 
the trial described took place at court. The 
point is unimportant. L. 2. is a name for 


the arrows with reference to their steri points. 
They are said to be ‘balanced becanse a 

perfect arrow had its centre of gravity at one 
third of its whole length from the steel head. 

L.4. Choo explains by ||y, ‘all hit;* 
but that can only mean that all hit the target, 
not that all bit it in the centre, or equally near 
the centre, for 1,6 shows that they were ar- 
ranged according to the skill which they bad 
abown. n ‘ to be level or equal,’ would seem 
to imply that all were equally successful, which 
cannot be the case. superiority.’ This 

is a not infrequent use of the character, Choo 
says the meaning of it here is 
IJ.6 — 8 tell how a further distinction waa 
made among the successful competitors, accord- 
ing to the manner in which they conducted 
themselvestowards those who were unsuocessfal. 

in L 8 — ‘ showing no insolence ; — 

In this matter the 
^judication muat have been very difficult, and 
it would be very easy to put on an appearance 

of complaisance and humility. ■hi -15;. ‘ to 
draw a bow to the foil.’ L, 6 does not imply 
that the four arrows were held in the band at the 
same time. As Ting-tah aays, from the E Le, 
the arrows were stuck in the girdle, and the 
archer took them out with his right band, one after 
the other, fltted them to the string, drew the 
bow, and discharged them, describes 
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4 The distant descendant presides over the feast; 

His sweet spirits are strong. 

He fills their cups from a measure, 

And prays for the hoary old [among ins guests]; — 

That with hoary age and wrinkled back, 

They may lead on one another [to virtue], and support one 
another [in it]; 

That so their old age may be blessed, 

And their bright happiness [ever] increased. 


III. Ke tsiiy. 



« & 



1 You have made us drink to the full of your spirits; 
You have satiated us with your kindness, 

May you enjoy, O our lord, myriads of years! 

May your bright happiness [ever] be increased! 




the arrows sticking in the mark, straight and 
firm, as if they had been carefully and Idsurely 
Idanted m it ^ ^ ^ 

y 7P ). The archers are all spoken 

of as ‘guests,’ as being at the time the king’s 
guests ; and in st. 4 he is mentioned as the 

zjr or ‘ host.’ 

Sfc 4. I suppose that, after the archery, they 
all returned again to the feast, which the king 
brought to a conclusion with the ceremony here 
described, doing special honour to the aged 
among the guests. — as in ILvi.VX, «<ai 

pQ,— as in HoiLVI. 4 ; ^ must here be 

taken together, «« ‘ sweet spirits.’ 

‘ strong.’ L. 3 intimates the generosity of the 
king’s treatment of his aged guests, filling their 
cups with no stinting hand. The shape of the 
1 ck) not know ; — the handle of it is said to 
hare been 3 feet in length. With this the king 
drew the spirits from a large vase, and filled the 
cups, — perhaps more than once. The Preface 
and the old school make a pause at L 4, under- 


standing that the intimates that the king 
here begged the old guests to tell him the re- 
sults of their experience. Then 11. 5 — 3 tell how 
those venerable men, having done so, ‘ to lead 
him on and support him in a virtuous cour^' 
concluded by wishing for him old age and in- 
creasing happiness. Choo, on the other hand, 
takes the whole as in the translation. 'The 
K‘ang-he editors say that both interpretations 
are allowaUe. Only one of them, however, can 
be the correct one ; and I have no hesitation in 
preferring the view of Choo. ‘yellow 

age,’ means old age marked by hoar boir. 

, — see on VI. ii, VII 5. is used for 
the name of a fish, remarkable for the spots 
and wrinkles of its skin, to which it is supposed 
the skin of old people gets a resemblance. The 
different seem to imply a reference in the 
speaker’s mind to the spirits, which, by nourish- 
ing the old age of the guests, would help them 
to realize the things which the king desired for 
them. ‘ auspicious,’ ‘ happy.’ 

The four stanzas of the ode, as now edited, 
appear in Maou as seven ; —two of 6 lines each, 
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2 You have made us drink to the full of your spirits; 

Your viands were all set out before us. 

May you enjoy, O our lord, myriads of years! 

May your bright intelligence [ever] be increased! 

3 May your bright intelligence become perfect. 

High and brilliant, leading to a good end! 

That good end has [now] its beginning: — 

The personator of your ancestors announced it in his blessing. 


mnd five of 4. Ch'ing divided them into eight 
•tuuu of 4 lines each. There can be no doubt 
that the modem arrangement is the most cor- 
tect. 

The rhymes are — in st. 1, 


The rhymes are— in st. 1, “la, 

3^ Jli' 15, t. 2: in 2, 

1^, cat. 5. t.3; «5. t.2: in 3, 

^,^i^^,catl2,t.l; 

4, t. 2; in 4, 

Ode 3. Narrative. Resfunsivz to the 

I.a8T: — THE IIHCLEa AMD BRETHKBH OF THE KINO 
KXPBESa THBIB 8EH8E OF BIS KTNDNES8, AED 
TBBIS Vri8HB8 FOB HIS BAFPIEESa, MOSTLY IN 
THE WOKDS IN WHICH THE PEBSONATOB OP THE 
DEAD HAD CONVEYED THE 8ATISF ACTION OF HIS 
ANCESTOB8 WITH THE SACBIFICE OFFERED TO 
THEM, AND PBOmSED TO HIM THEIR BLESSINO. 

The position of this ode seems to confirm Choc’s 
view oi the preceding as descripUve of a feast 
given by the king to bis relatives at the con- 
dusiun of a sacrifice in the ancestral temple. 
It is plain that such a feast must have preceded 
the occasion to which this ode was appropriate. 

St. 1. It seems best to take and ^ as 

in the translation, understanding or as 
the nominative to them. Yen Ts'an says: — J 

:|S is taken in the sense of ‘kindness,’ 

Tarring especially to the abundance of the 
feast. In 1.3, refers to the king, as 

does the in 1.4. Those two lines are a 
prayer for the king, and we have to suppose 
‘ Heaven,’ as the subject of though 
we need not express it in the translation. To 
UK again the worda of Yen Ts'an, ^EE ! 


o»i8,— ‘M.rw 

O king, live for Over!’ Le Ch’oo says, ‘From 
antiquity it has Iteen the custom of ministers, in 
responding to their 'rulers, to wish that they 
might receive abundance of happiness. The 
T'cen-paou (Il.i. VI.) is an ode responsive to the 
sovereign, and the way in which his kindness ia 
responded to in it is simply a wish for his long 
continued happiness; and so here, the ministers 
of king Cliing respond to him by wishing for 
him ten thousand years.’ 

St. 2. as in U.vi.V. 6. Choo says that 

is equivalent to %:k< ‘bright and 
large.’ But it is better to give to the sub- 
stantive force of ‘ intelligence.’ Wang Gan-shih 
explains the two terms by HQ intelligent 
virtue’ 

St. 3. is explained by 
fullness of intelligence.’ The tcmi denotes ‘steam 
or vapour issuing forth, and hence is used here 
of intelligence, the manifestation of which can- 
not be repressed. (formed also with the 

same elements in the reverse order) denotes tim 
brilliancy of the intelligence. Choo defines it 
by which we may call ‘ethereal intel- 
ligence.’ good end.’ 

Choo says the phrase is equivalent to the 
# ^ ^ in the Shoo, V.iT. 39. But it 
Seems to be here mibre than we understand by a 
good end, and to characterize not the end of his 
life merely, but of all his undertakings, their 
issues being perpetuated in his posterity. LB 
suggests a thought of caution to the kii^, that 

as the end flows from the beginning ('^jt = 
he would best provide for the future by attend- 
ing to the present. At this point the speaker 
or speakers seem to be unable to say anything 
more as from themKlves, and go on to quote 
the language in which the blessing of his ances- 
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4 What was his announcement? 

‘ [The offerings in] your dishes of bamboo and wood are clean 
and fine. 

Your friends assisting at the service, 

Have done their part with reverent demeanour. 

5 ‘Your reverent demeanour was altogether what the occasion 

required, 

And not yours only, but that also of your filial son. 

For such filial piety, without ceasing. 

There will ever be conferred blessing on you. 


ton bad been conveyed in the temple. Of the 
or their repreeentatives at the aacridces, I 
have sjioken on II.vLV. 5, eteiL The exprea- 
akm ‘ ducal peraonatora,’ ia aomewhat 

difficult to account for. Choo saya that it is an 
instance of old custom continuing to prevail, 
even after the princes of Chow had attained to 
the n^yal dignity ; and nothing ieas ansatiafac- 
toiy can be found on the point. >= 

nonneed in good words, meaning the blessing.’ 
M there were more than one representative of 
the departed, as I have previously said that 
each of the ancestors bad his personator, it 
would seem necessary to suppose that one of 
tiiem, in pronouncing the blessing, spoke for 
himself and all the others. 

St. 4. From 1. 2 to the end of the ode we seem 
to have the words of blessing; and this st. gives 
some grounds of it. — as in L xv. V. 2, 

admuable.’ This predicate must be understood 
of the contents of the dishes. As Yen Ts‘an 


By the ‘friends’ are intended 
the various officers who had taken part in the 


•acrifidal services. 


has the meaning of 


iiE ‘ to asBst,’ and also of ‘ to repress,’ ‘ to 

exercise sdf -discipline,’ and the critics combine 
them here, which does not seem to be necessary. 

St. 6 The here must be understood of 

the king himself, or it may beiong to him and 
his son, carrying <ni L 1 to 2. Kaon, indeed, 
and Ch’ing continne to interpret the phrase of 


the assisting officers, of whom also they under- 
stand the 2d line, as saying that they were 
superior men, who possess^ the virtues of 
‘ fliial sons.’ . But we may be sure that their in- 
terpretation is wrong. The Spirits of the dead 
had not sufficic.at interest in those officers that 
they should thus dwell upon them; and is 

here, as in stt. 1,2, appropriate to the king, 
while the ‘ filial son,’ would be his eldest son, 
who, we knovT, took a certain part in the services 
in the ancestral temple. m <=>‘in season,’ ‘what 
the seasons required.’ I take as if it were 
«= ‘ and.’ Leu Teoo-k‘een seems to me to 
have caught the meaning of L 3 better than any 
of the other critics. He understands it of the 
king and his son, who bad both shown them- 

““I <#•?• Sp 

Right was it that bis ancestors should confer 
on the king all kinds of blessing f 
— may mention another view of the stanza, 
given by a F‘itng Chih-chung 1^ ; 

at the end of theSung dyn.) : — ‘ From his reverent 
demeanour so entirely what, the occasion re- 
quired, it might be seen with what filial duty 
Ung Ching sacrificed to his ancestors. It was 
proper that he should have a filial son coming 
after him ; yea, that filial sons should appear for 
ever in his line, generation after generation, for 
that Heaven should grant kings thus to follow 
one another of the same character was in the 
order of nature and reason.’ See the ‘ Collected 
Comments,’ in loc. A similar view did on my first 
stud.T of the stanza occur to myself, but I con- 
cluded that the one given in the translation 
was preferable. 
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6 ‘What will the blessings be? 

That along the passages of your palace 
You shall move for ten thousand years; 

And there will be granted to you for ever dignity and posterity. 

7 ‘ How as to your posteritj' ? 

Heaven invests you with your dignity, 

Yea for ten thousand years, 

The bright appointment is attached to your person. 


8 ‘ How will it be attached ? 

There is given you a heroic wife. 

There is given you a heroic wife, 

And from her shall come [the line of] descendants.’ 


St. 6. is explained as 
* the lanes or passages of the palace.’ Then we 
most take U. 2 and 3 together, and there comes 
oat the meaning that the king should have a 
long and undisturbed life in the quiet of the 
apartments of his ptdace. As Foo Kwang ex- 
pands the passage, — 


This is, perhaps, 
the most likely of the yarious interpretations 
that have been proposed. I much prefer it to 
the view of Yen Ts'an, who says that as the 
passages of the palace were the means of egress, 
L 2 intimates that from king Ching in his palace 
a transforming influence should go out over the 
whole kingdom, and, if it were so, he would de- 
serve to live for ten thousand years. L.4. 

11^’ ‘happiness and dignities;’ but it is 
difficult to see what more there is in this than 


is intimated in the two previous lines. 


‘posterity,’ ‘descendants.’ 

St. 7. (3d tone) = ‘ to cover over.’ 

i^’ attached to,’ 'to belong 
to.’ The ist line would seem to be here out of 


[ place, for the other lines seem to say nothing 
about the king’s posterity, unless it be that the 
I fact of the appointment of Heaven being attach- 
ed to his person secured the same also ror them. 

Sk 8. ‘to give.’ 

[or ladies] having 
the conduct of an officer.’ As it appears, from 
St. 4, that the king had already a son, IL 2, 3 
must be translated in the present, or in the pre- 
sent-complete tense. ‘ and thereoiL’ 

We must understaud after it, and is then 

=‘with,’ or, as Julien calls it, the sign of the 
accusative case. 

[It must be confessed that the above communi- 
cation from the Spiritual world is not a little 
difficult to construe. We are obliged to have 
recourse to ‘ chiseling,’ to make out the sense 
and sequence of the utterance.] 

The rhymes are— in ski, cat.l, 

t. 3 in 2, cak 10: in 3, cak 

® cak 3, k S: in 4, 

cat. 17: in 3, cak 1, t. 2 ; g, 3j^, cak 

16, kS: in 6, J§, cak 12, 1. 1 : in 7, 

cats, t.3: in 8, +, +, cakl, 

k2, 
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1 The wild-ducks and widgeons are on the King; 

The personators of your ancestors feast and are happy. 

Your spirits are clear, 

Your viands are fragrant; 

The personators of your ancestors feast and drink; — 

Tiieir happiness and dignity are made complete. 

2 The wild ducks and widgeons are on the sand; 

The personators of the dead enjoy the feast, their appropriate 
tribute. 


Ode 4. Allusive. A» odb, appropriate to 

THE FEAST OrVEN TO THE PER80KAT0R8 OF THB 
DEPARTED, OK THE DAT AFTER THB SACRIFICE IK 
THB AKCE8TRAL TEMPLE. ThePe WRS R SUpple- 
mentai7 repetition of the sacrifices on the day 
succeeding the more solemn service (See the 
note on the name of Book IX. in the Shoo, Pt. 
rv.), at the dose of which all who had acted as 
the representatives or personators of the Spirits 
on the preceding day were feasted, as they had 
not been at the feast with which it had been 
wound up. Choo says that the materials of the 
feast were the remains of the sacrifice of the day 
before, wanned up again. The ‘ per- 

■onators of the king's anbestor^’ seem to make 
it plain enough that the previous sacrifice had 
bera that in the ancestral temple, and so say 
both Msou and Choo. Cbing K'ang-shing, how- 
ever, led away by the language of what is 
regarded as the supplementary and unauthorized 
sentences in the Preface, would extend it to all 
other sacrifices as well; but the K‘ang-he 
editors rightly condemn liis view. Choo and 
the old interpreters agree generally in tlie inter- 
pretation of the stanzas, till they come to the 
last line, which Choo understands of the per- 
aonators of the dead, and the others of the king 
who was feasting them, making it express the 
blessing which the S{nrits would give him. With- 
out saying that Choo’s view is wrong, the imperial 
editors speak rather in favour of the other; but 
Choo’s construction is the more natural, and I 
cannot see why it should be rejected. 

Iil.l,2, in all the stanzas. 'the wild 

duck,’ — as in L vii VUi. 1. The cannot so 
readily be determined. Choo explains it by 
‘gulls;’ bat the difficulty with me is the assign- 
ing the King, so far away from the sea, at if it I 


were the proper habitat of such birds. Maon 
calls it ‘a kind of wild duck;’ so also 

Luk Teen, who adds that 'the koo is fond of 
divieg, while the < prefers to float in the water, 
and hence one name of it is the gow I 

am inclined to think therefore that Ae e may 
be the widgeon, of which it is an acknowledged 
peculiarity that it does not willingly dive. 
These birds are represented first as on the King, 
— upon which Ten Ts'an says, ‘The Wei 

flowing eastwards, first receives the Fung ( 
and afterwards the King. The Fung enters the 
Wei from the south, and the King from the 
north-west. King Wkn resided in Fang, on Uie 
west of the river so named, so that it was ne- 
cesssry to cross it before reaching the King. 
King Woo resided in Haon on the east of the 
Fung, and was therefore not far from the King.’ 
In consequence of the nearness of the capital to 
the King, the allusion is made of the birds upon 
that stream. The ‘ sands ’ in at. 2, and the 
‘ islets ’ in st. 3, would be on its banks and in its 

channel. in st. 4 would be where some 
smaller river flowed into it 

nod (read snoi) ia a gorge, where 
the stream flows between its banks rising high, 
and narrowing the channel In all these pla^ 
the birds feit at home, and enjoyed tiiem^ves; 
and so the reference to them serves to introduce 
the parties feasted, — in a situation where they 
might relax from the gravity of the preceding 
day, and be happy. 

I>. 2. is understood of the quiet happiness 
of the mind (^, ^ ® 
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Your spirits are abundant, 

Your viands are good; 

The personators of your ancestors feast and drink; — 
Happiness and dignity lend them their aids. 

3 The wild ducks and widgeons are on the islets; 

The personators of your ancestors feast and enjoy themselves. 
Your spirits are strained, 

Your viands are in slices; 

The personators of your ancestors feast and drink; — 
Happiness and dignity descend on them. 

4 The wild ducks and widgeons are where the waters meet ; 

The personators of your ancestors feast, and are honoured. 
The feast is spread in the ancestral temple. 

The place where happiness and dignity descend. 

The personators of your ancestors feast and. drink; — 

Their happiness and dignity are at the highest point. 


•otobe (lasted aa they ought to be 

* to find the place in which they could happily 
ie»t;' ^ . ‘to be honoured;’ 

‘ the spp. of harmony and pleasure 
in which for the time they rested. 

LL 3, 4, in all the stt, are addressed to the 
entertuner, i. e., in the present case, to the king, 
praising him for the abundance and quality of 
the proTisiona of the feast: =3 ‘ very frag- 

^ ’’ “ U •- V- 3; 


occasion some difficulty; but U 
eridently = in L 3, nothing more than the 
by which it is ordinarily defined. J|^ 

denotes long pieces of dried or preserved meat, 
and why the writer should have described the 
viands as consisting of them, X can conceive no 
reason but that he wanted a rhyme. He goes 
on to speak, in st. 4, of the feast as given in 
the ancestral temple, the place of dignity and 

Iionour returns to the 

spirits as JiKfiK or ‘ delicious.’ 
as m n. VI. VI. 6. 
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5 The wild ducks and widgeons are in the^orge; 

The personators of your ancestors rest, full of complacency. 
Your fine spirits are delicious, 

Your flesh, roast and broiled, is fragrant; 

The personators of your ancestors feast and drink; — 

No troubles shall be theirs after this. 


V. Ked loh. 


^ lit ^ 

^ ^ Ao 





1 Of [our] admirable, amiable, sovereign 
Most illustrious is the excellent virtue. 

He orders rightly the people, orders rightly the officers. 

And receives his dignity from heaven, 

Which protects and helps him, and [confirms] his appointment, 
By repeated acts of renewal from heaven. 


Ll. 5, 6 belon;; to the guests, L 6 telling, or 
anspicing, the advantages accruing to them from 
being feasted by the king, jj^, ‘ happiness 
and dignity or emolument^’ are expressive of the 
honour so done to them. 

Inc omplete, or, as the ‘ Complete Digest ’ has it, 

>C ^ ^ 

HfJ’ 

^ A’ ‘“o:«“*<il«ted 
so as to be high and large.’ 

I have said in the introductory note that L6 is 
referred by the old school to the person of the 
king. Thus Yen Ts'an expands it in st. 1 to 

m wi Mi ‘The Spirits will 

come and bestow in complete degree happiness 
and emolument on you;’ meaning by the you 
king Ching. But 1.5 is in the 3d person, and 
there is no indication in the text that there is 
any change of person in 1. 6. 

The rhymes are — ^in st. 1, |^, 

cat. 11: in 2, ^ 


cat. 17: in 3. J||, f „ cat.5, 

® ♦’ ^ 


Ode 5. Narrative. In fsxise or soke kino, 

WHOSE VIKTUE SECDKEO TO HIM THE FAVOUR OF 
HEAVEN; AUBPICINO FOE HIM AUI, BAPPIHE88, 
AND ESPECIAI.lt A LIEE OF DISTINGUISHED POS- 
TBRITT. PkOBABLT, THE RESPONSE OF THE 
PERSONATORS OF THE DSPAEIED TO THE PRB- 

vTous ODE. The Preface and the old school 
say that the king here is king Ching; but of 
this there is no evidence. 


St. 1 is quoted in the ‘ Doctrine of the Mean,’ 
XVIL 4, with instead of and so the 
passage appears twice in the Tso-chnen. We 
may conclude therefore that is the proper 




reading; and L.l = 

•Q* — as in the translation, the king under 
whom the piece was composed being intended 
by L. 2 is taken as the key-note of 


vot. IV, 


61 
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2 [So] does he seek for the emoluments of dignity, [and obtain] 

all blessings, — 

Thousands and hundreds of thousands of descendants, 

Of reverent virtue and admirable character. 

Fit to be rulers [of States], fit to be king. 

Erring in nothing, forgetful of nothing, 

Observing and following the old statutes. 

3 [May they] manifest all self-restraint in deportment, 

And their virtuous fame be without fail ! 

Without resentments, without dislikes, 

(llay they] give free course to [the good among] the officers. 
Receiving blessing without limit. 

And regulating all within the four quarters [of the kingdom]! 


the ode, the excellent Tirtue, so illustrious, be- 
ing what secured the favour of Heaven. The 


evidence of the virtue appears in 1.3; It is an 
active verb, meaning ‘ to order aright,’ ‘ to do 
what is befitting in reference to;’ — as in I.i. 
VL, U. i.-IV, 8, s( af. When and are 
contrasted, as here, A denotes officers of the 

go’’*- ( i0E 'fe ^ )• 

dignity, with all its emoluments. And this line is 
amplified in the two that succeed. Ch'ing, indeed, 
supposes thatthe king is the subject of these lines, 
and that they describe his dealing with his officers, 
— the ^^of 1. 4, favouring them and giving them 
appointments; but his view has deservedly fal- 
len into neglect. It is Heaven, no doubt, which 
is spoken of; — comp, st 6 in i.II. In the ‘Doc- 


trine of the Mean,’ we have for show- 
ing that the meaning of the term is ‘to aid.’ 
must mean ‘ to confirm the appointment,’ which 
the king already enjoyed. = ‘ to re- 

peat,’ t. to renew the appointment so that it 
should go down from the king to bis descend- 
ants. 


St. 2. Choo says that II. 1, 2 contain a wish 
that the king’s descendants nuiy be many, and 
U.S — 6, a wish that they may worthy. L. 1, 
— comp. i. V. 1. The meaning is that the way in 
which the king sought for his dignity, by the 


display of illnstrioas virtue, was such as to bring 
with it all other blessings ( 

I agree with Choo, after Ch’ing, 
in referring 1.3 and those that follow to the 
king’s desoendants, and not, with Yen Ts'an and 
others, to the king himself. is defined 

in the Urh-ya by ‘ to be reverent,’ and 

by ‘to be admirable.’ adifft 

meaning from that in st. 1, and here=‘fit tobe.’ 
^ ^ ‘ princes of States.’ The eldest 

son would always be king; the others would 
mle over States. ‘to err.’ ^ 

‘ observe and follow.' ‘ 'The 
old statutes * are the roles and laws of the ancient 
g^ood kings. 


St. 3 18 also to be interpreted of the -jp 
or descendants of the king. L. 1, 

as in n.vu.VI.3. is taken by 

Clioo as in the translation,— a meaning of the 
phrase which we have often met with. Others, as 
Yen Ts'an, give here the sense of 

‘words.’ j^l^^-asiaLxLIlLS.stai,— ^ 
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4 Regulating all, and determining each point, 
Giving repose to his friends. 

All the princes and ministers 
Will love the son of Heaven. 

Not idly occupying his office, 

The people will find rest in him. 


VI. Kung Lew. 



1 Of generous devotion to the people was duke Lew. 
Unable to rest or take his ease [where he was]. 

He divided and subdivided the country into fields; 
He stored up the produce in the fields and in barns; 


‘orderly and permanent.’ L 3 
may ^ taken actively, as in the translation. 
So, Cboo ; but he says also that some under- 
stand it passively, — ‘without giving occasion for 
resentment or dislike.’ L. 4. jJV = ‘ ll*® 

fellows,’ or ‘ compeers,’ meaning the"varioua of- 
ficers who might be regarded as eqaally deserv- 
ing. The meaning of ^ is not qnite dif- 
ferent from that of the same phmse in last st., 
bnt we cannot translate It in the same way. 
Ke Pun says, ‘ means — to imi- 
tate liis ancestors ; pg \JC means— to 

honour the worthy.' D. 6. — as ini.IV. 5. 

St. 4 continues the good wishes for the king’s 
descendants, and, principally, for the king of 
the time being among his descendants. L. 1. 

Onj^^^seei. IV. 6. I do not know well what 
account to give of the two Possibly, the 

® have suggested 

this order of the terms ; but the more likely 
solution of the difficulty is that the line reads 
as it stands, instead of the 

Writer wishing to get as a rhyme with 
, and below. L. 2. =« ' to give 

repose to.’ ‘ friends,’ is used for the 

ministers of the court, and members of the 


royal family. As Choo expands 11. 1(2,— 

III. 3, 4. By are intended the 

feudal princes Uli'***® 

high ministers of the court m- 

‘to love;’ as in LVI. 1, et of 11.6,6. 

'J‘^, ‘to be idle.’ ‘to rest,’ which 

meaning, we saw, is given to the term by many 
in I. iiL X. 6. 

The rhymes are — in st. 1, cat. 1, t. 

3: A’ cat. 12, 1. 1: in 2, 

cat. 1, t. 3; cat. 10: in 

3 . E. «»• 12. 1.8: li. jH ot- 

10: in 4, cat. 1, t2: 

, cat. 16, 1 8. 

Ode 6. Narrative. Tbb stobt of i>ukb 

X,EW: — ^BOW HE MSDB HIS FIB8T SBTTLBMBirr IB 

Pis, boilpinc there, i.atiso opt thb oboobd, 
FORHISO armies. ABRANQ1N6 FOB A BBVBHUB, 
TILL Pis became too small for alt, ms fbo- 
ple. I call this the story of duke I^w, instead 
of legend, as in the case of How-tseih, becanse 
the events told in it are not of the same marvel- 
lous character. There probably is an dement 
of history in those events; bnt, when we com- 
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He tied up dried meat and grain, 

In bottomless bags and in sacks; — 

That he might hold [the people] together, and glorify [his tribe]. 
Then with bows and arrows all ready, 

With shields and spears, and axes, large and small, 

He commenced his march. 


pare what is related here of his doings and of 
the growth of Pin with the intimations as to the 
condition of the setflement and the people in 
the time of T‘an-foo, as we have them in ode 
III. of the first Book, it is evident that what we 
hare here are mainly pictures of fancy, and not 
the relations of history. Who shall gather out 
the grains of ore from the rubbish in which 
they are imbedded? The composition of the 
ode is ascribed in the Preface to duke Kang 
of Shao^ — the famous Shih of the Shoo (see 
on V. xii., et aL). He made it, we are told, 
for king Ching, when he was ateut to under- 
take the duties of the govt., to admonish the 
young monarch, and remind him of the devotion 
to the people, and to the business of the people, 
which characterized his great ancestor. 

St. 1. L. 1. «« ‘ duke is the name. 

I suppose that the title precedes the other term, 
because that is the name and not the honorary 
epithet. The case is analogous to that of 

"ir andent duke, T‘an-foo.’ 

Lew was not a duke, bat his descendants hon- 
oured him as such, the title of king not being 
carried up by the duke of Chow teyond the 
grandfather of Win. I have translated by 
* of generous devotion to the people,’ that being 
the meaning given to the term here by all the 
critics. In itself, it = ‘generous,’ *mag- 
nanimous,’ ‘of large heart and mind.’ Very 
early it was applied to Lew ; — see the Shoo, V. 
iii. 6. 

The whole stanza is descriptive of the com- 
mencement of Lew’s migration into the territory 
of Pin. But where did he migrate from? Acc. 
to Maou, he was living previously in T‘ae, the 
principality with which How-tseih, as we saw 
on 1.5, was invested by Taou; and was driven 
oat of it in a time when the rule of Hea was in 
great disorder. This is contrary, however, to 
the generally received view, which I have given 
on the title of Book I., Pt. I. According to that, 
Pnh-chueh, the grandfather of Lew, was obliged 
to fly from the Hu or Middle Kingdom of that 
time altogether, and take refuge among the wild 
tribes of the north and west. Puh-chueh again 
is said to have been the son of How-tseih, so 
that Xjcw was his great- grandstm. This could 
not bc^ if the standard chrowAigy is anything 


nearly correct in fixing the settlement of Pin in 
B.C. 1,796. It places K‘e’s investiture with T‘ae 
in B. C. 2,276, so that from him to his great- 
grandson, a period of 480 years elapsed, during 
which there had been the reigns of Sh^, and 
of Yu and 16 of his descendants, besides an 
interregnum of 40 years. I must believe — if be- 
lief at all can be spoken of in such a case — that 
one of K‘e’s descendants had taken refuge among 
the uncivilized people in the west, not far from 
Pin. and that Lew, one of his descendants again, 
came forth from among tliem, moving in the, 
direction of the east, towards the end of the Hea 
dynasty. 

L. 2,^^^ ^ 

dwell at ease.’ It thus appears that Lew did not 
change his place in consequence of any pressure 
from without, as T'an-foo did subsequently. 
It appears further, that wherever he was 
viously, whether in T‘ae, or among some tribe 
of the west, he was himself a considerable chief, 
who had advanced from the nomadic to the 
agricultural condition. His movement was the 
result, probably, of a restless and ambitious dis- 
position, which required a larger sphere, and in 
which a principle of benevolence held sway. 
L. 3. Here and below, SB is used as 

in i. I. iii. 4. We can hMdly translate it, but it 
aonr ‘and so.’ and — aainlLvi-VL 

3, 4 ; only the terms have here the force of verbs. 

L. 4 (read tsae) and are in the same 
way nsed as verbs, the former term denoting 
stacks in the open air. L. 5. ^^a^'flesh dried,’ 

and j|^=‘grain prepared for use.’ L.6. The 
terms here are translated after the defini- 
tions of Choo. Maou makes the difference be- 
tween the two articles to be simply that the t‘oh 
is ‘small,’ and the nan^ ‘large.’ Ho K‘eae says 
the grain was carried in the nany, and the otlier 
provisions in the t'oh fastened round the waist. 
For L 7, Choo gives 

A BB H 

to keep together in haraony his x)eople and 
officers, and to distinguish his State and its 
clans.’ But such terms are too magniloquent 

for Lew and Us circumstances. Evidently, 
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2 Of generous devotion to the people was duke Lew. 

He had surveyed the plain [where he was settled]; 

[The people] were numerous and crowded; 

In sympathy with them, he made proclamation [of his con' 
templated measure], 

And there were no perpetual sighings about it. 

He ascended to the hill-tops; 

He descended again to the plains. 

What was it that he carried at his girdle? 

Pieces of jade, and ydou gems. 

And his ornamented scabbard with its sword. 


and M are no more than our ‘ to ’ of the in- 
finitive mood. L. 8. See on II. vii. VI. 1. It is 
still more plain here that hag the sense of 
‘ being prepared,’ ‘ being made ready.’ L. 9. 

‘ an axe,’ L e., in the connection, * a battle 
game descrip- 
tion, but larger. L. 9. ‘hereon.’ 

‘ to begin.’ — * to commence 

the march.’ 

St. 2 is generally taken as descriptive of the 
state of things on the arrival iu Pin ; but it has 
been felt that 11. 3 and 4 were liardly prcdicable 
of the numbers and condition of the people at 
first, nor, indeed, consistent with the progress 
of the settlement as describetl in the stanzas 
below. I agree therefore with Kcang Ping- 
chang in referring tills stanza to the state of 
things in the earlier site, when Lew had deter- 
mined on the removal ( r ^ W jRff 

h. 2. is the particle. = ‘to 

look at,’ ‘ to survey.’ It is necessary to give 
this meaning here, though it is not found in the 

dictionary. mm , ‘ this plain,’ as if the 

■were used in opposition to the in the next 
St., — the old site which the writer has now im- 
mediately in view, in distinction from the new 
one. L. 8. and ^ are synonyms, signi- 


fying the number of the inhabitants. L. 4. The 
73r after indicates that the action of the 
second verb was a consequence of what is stated 
by the first. The meaning of j|^ and 
given ill the translation is adapted to the view 
of the whole stanza which 1 have adopted 
from Keang Ping-chang. He expands the 

* * R ^ 

L. 5. There was of course 
some dissatisfaction among the people, because 
of the trouble of removal ; but it did not last 
long. LI. 6 — 10 refer to the labours of Lew in 
going over his old territory, before determining 
on the migration, to see if he could in any way 
e.scape the necessity of such a movement. Why 
he m.srched about in the style described, and 
why his doing so should be mentioned particu- 
larly, it is difficult to say. The critics imagine 
\ it was to show how he disliked the mean and 
nide dress of the wild people around them ; — 
we may rather suppose that it was to attract and 
please his people by the display. LI. 6, 7. ‘ He 
ascended and was on the hill-tops ; he descended 
and again was in the plains.’ I cannot conceive 
where Lacharme found any authority for his 
version of these lines : — 'Montes ascendit, nec 
deerant qui montium vtrticem incolerent ; in valles 
descendit, uii erant incolce.' ‘hill- 

tops.’ Luh Tih-ming says that some copies 
read j^, and the word is accordingly defined 
in the diet, as ‘a hill like a boiler;’ t.s., accord- 
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3 Of generous devotion to the people was duke Lew. 
He went there to [the place of] the hundred springs, 
And saw [around him] the wide plain. 

He ascended the ridge on the south, 

And looked at a large [level] height, 

A height affording space for multitudes. 

Here was room to dwell in; 

Here might booths be built for strangers; 

Here he told out his mind; 

Here he entered on deliberations. 


faig to Yiog-tah, ‘ large above and small below.’ 
This I do not understand. E. 8. is used in 
the sense of ‘ to carry at the girdle.’ L. 9. 

«8 in Lt. X 2. L. 10. on 

ILvilX2. I can only take ^ as—* con- 

taining the sword.’ The more common view is 
that the characters— 

namented sword but Choo also gives the other 
construction 

St. 3 shows ns duke Lew now-„certainly, in 
Fin, selecting the site, we can hardly say for 
bis capital, but where be fixed his own bead- 
quartoa as the chief of his tribe. Ll.2,3. Where 
the ‘hundred springs’ were has not been deter- 
mined. Some refer them, I think correctly, 
to the pres. dia. of San-shwuy ( — • in 

Pin Chow. Too Tew of Ae T'ang 

dyn.) thought the name Trained in the district 
of Pih-ta‘euen of Ae T‘ang dyn. ; but that would 
carry ns away from Fin ^together to the dep. 
<rfFiBg-leang(2p^^), in Kan-suh. 

‘ large. — Here were two requuites for forming 
a settlement; — a large plain, and plenty of wa- 
ter. ia.4-6.®— ‘A see,’ in L6 
matt evidently bave the force of a sabetantire, 
and therefore Choo explaint it 
lofty height.’ The first meaning of the term 
given m the diet, is ‘great;’ Ae second is 
ftom Ae TJrh-ya, — ‘Ae very highest mound 
or bUL’ A hill would in those days be Ae most 


suitable place for a c.iicf to take up his resi- 
dence on. Ii. 6 is difficult. Choo says on 

j?D ^ JS’ ‘ “ ***«’' 

all could dwell.’ But what can we make of As 
which gives us Ae idea of a iract of com- 
paratively level and uncultivated country ' M 
m came afterwards to have the significance 
of ‘a capital city, Ae residence of the son of 
Heaven;’ but that meaning of the terms was 
given to them from this line, and we cannot 
here translate — ‘ the country abont the capital’ 
I can only take the line as in apposition with 
in 1 5, and suppose that it means — * a height 
which also afforded room for multitudes.’ — 'The 
author of the ‘Essence and Flower of Ae She’ 
takes as merely anoAer name for the great 
plain of 1. 3, and supports his view by the ap- 
plication to it of 1^; but in Aia way there is 
no advance m Ae narrative. LI. 7 — 10. — 

5 '^^, ’—here.’ he built places 

to dwell m,’ C for himself and his people ; 

m — ‘ he made booths or huts for strangers,’ 
i. e., for peopl e of other tribes who came to join 
Aem •“ 1“ illustration of this, 

Keang adduces a statement of Maou, Aat 
‘when Lew removed to Pin, eighteen States 
followed himt’ :g’ and are distingoisbed 

<4 # 0 W-ktM 

0 ^)- 
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4 Of generous devotion to the people was duke Lew. 

When he had found rest on the height, 

With his officers all in dignified order, 

He caused mats to be spread, with stools upon them; 

And they took their places on the mats and leaned on the stools. 
He had sent to the herds. 

And taken a pig from the pen. 

He poured out his spirits into calabashes; 

And so he gave them to eat and to drink. 

Acknowledged by them as ruler, and honoured. 

5 Of generous devotion to the people was duke Lew. 

[His territory] being now broad and long. 

He determined the points of the heavens by means of the 
shadows; and then, ascending the ridges, 


In St. 4 we have an account of the feast given 
by Lew when he took possession of his quarters 
on the chosen site. L.2 is to be taken of Lew 
M now resting o" the height The 

has the force of the descriptive D.2 is 
taken of his officers or principal men presenting 
themselves to him in formal and dignified man- 

^ 3- 

L. 4, — see on IL 1. L. 6. =■ ‘to 

go np upon the mats iL’ ‘tolea” 
upon the stools.’ In this line the force of 
after BE is very clear. L.6, 
go to.’ This does not imply that Lew had gone 
himself for the pig, any more than the ‘[1^ in 
4 implies that he himself had placed the mats 
and stools. We must translate in the past 
complete tense. Maou defines by 
‘ herds ;’ Choo, better, by 

place of the shepherds.’ It is strange that W il- 
liains does not give this meaning of the term. 
L.7. — ‘an enclosure for feeding cattle.’ 

I<-8 — ■ ‘ they used calabashes 


for cups.’ L. 10, upon the analogy of 1. 9, would 
indicate something that Lew did for his guests, 
as if he had assumed to them all the relation of 
ruler, and then divided them into clans, with 
individuals among them to be their Heads. But 
we cannot suppose him to have entered, at such 
a feast as is described, on such important mat- 
ters ; nor was the tribe in a sufficiently advanced 
state lor them. I must suppose therefore that 
the guests are the subjects of and So 
Ch‘ingHeuen g ^ 

Z-i- 

St. 5 shows us the duke laying out his territory 
for permanent occupation and cultivation, mak- 
ing provision for a revenue, and some other 

arrangements. L.2. indicates the extent 
from east to west; the extent from north to 
south. L. 8. (yingj, — ‘ a shadow ;’ here used 

as a verb, meaning ‘to examine the shadows 
made by the sum’ The object of this operation 
was to determine exactly the four cardinal 
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He surveyed the light and the shade, 

Viewing [also] the [course of the] streams and springs. 

His armies were three troops; 

He measured the marshes and plains; 

He fixed the revenue on the system of common cultivation of 
the fields; 

He measured also the fields west of the hills; 

And the settlement of Pin became truly great. 

6 Of generous devotion to the people Avas duke Lew. 

Having settled in temporary lodging houses in Pin, 

He crossed the Wei by means of boats. 

And gathered whetstones and iron. 

When his settlement was fixed, and all boundaries defined, 


— ‘the dark and the bright;’ meaning, 
probably, the lie of the country with reference 
to the hills. Ymg-tah says, ‘The country south 
of a hill is yany; that north of it is yin. But by 
broad valleys and large streams the climate 
differs as hot and cold, and the fields are adapted 
for the cultivation of different things; and there- 
fore he made that survey.’ Laclianne has 
endeavoured to put most of this into his trans- 
lation : — ‘ tnonticulrtm conscemtit. unde in eubjectas 
terras patebat aspectus, (jnns vidil ab'as ca/ori solis 
apricas, alias calori sviis minus peruias.’ L. 5. 
T he object of this inspection was. it is supposed, 
to determine how the fields should be laid out, 
— in what direction tliey should be made to lie 
Choo says tliat lie does not understand 1. 6, and : 
makes no reference to any attempts of others to | 
expl.oin it, showing that he considered them all ' 
to lie unsatisfactory. So, indeed, they are. Emi- 
nently absurd is Maou's view that the line is 
descriptive of the march to Pin in three bodies, 
the women and children inside, guarded by the 
armed men against any surprise or attack. Tliis 
vrould belong to stanza 1. I cannot understand 
why any mention at all should be made of armies 
here. El.7,8 go together, the measuring of the wet 
grounds and the plains being preparatory to 
the laying out of the ground. ^ ; — see 

Mencius, III. Ft. i. III. 6—13. The words mean 
to assign the fields on tlie principle of common 
labour. Choo says here, ‘The fields 
forming a tsing (— ^^) amounted to OOO acres 


1 ® families had 100 acres 

for itself, leaving 100 acres for the govt., which 
were cultivated by the 8 families in common.’ 
The Chow system of cultivating the govt, fields 
by common laliour took its rise from this, and 
tile duke of Chow did no more than fully 

devclope the system. is used in tlie sense 

of ‘taxes paid in kind.’ L. 9. All the critics 
explain ^ after Maou, by lU ‘the 
country lying west of a hill.’ Of course this 
would receive the rays, of the sun in the 
evening, while that on the oast of the hill 
would be in the shade. Lew. it is supposed, 
turned his attention to the land on the west of 
the hills of Pin. to find room for the increasing 
numbers of his people, L. 10. it- ‘truly;’ 
—tss often. ‘ great.’ 

St. 6 treats ot the increase of the people and 
their territory. L. 2 seems to liave reference to 
the first arrival in the district, when Lew made 
temporary lodging homes for himself and hia 
followers ^ ^ ^ }i^}. 

Keang, however, will have it that the line has 
reference to the provision made for fresh arriv- 
als. L.3. — ‘He crossed the Wei, making a 

ferry.’ is used in this sense in the Shoo, 
III. i. Pt. i. 70. L. 4 (now written with 
at the sidejaa % ‘a whetstone;’ — 
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The people became numerous and prosperous, 
Occupying both sides of the Hwang valley, 
And pushing on up that of Kwo; 

And as the population became dense, 

They went on to the country beyond the Juy. 


VII. Heung choh. 

m m 


m 


Take the pool-water from a distance; 

Draw it into one vessel and let it flow to another, 

And it may be used to steam rice or millet. 

I How much more should] the iiappy and courteous sovereign 
le the parent of the people ! 

panded by CLoo, ^ ^ ^ i?5 

MZ- 

The rhymes are — in Bt, 1, J^, 

5S’ "fT *’ 

% *’ Sj M ^ 

cat. 3), ' 

|!^J > *> m]" *7 1^ 7 ij^7 7 cat, 

5, t. 2: in 4, ^ cat. 13, t.2 

^.7 

cat.9:in 5, ^7^. cat. 10; 

cat. 14; 3(f , cat. 10: in 6, | 

Si’ a.’t ,, cat. 1, t.2; ]| 

1&1’ **' ip * ’ *• ^• 

OdeZ. Allusive. The most mcLntELTTTinvcs 


‘Iron.’ These two things are found, it is said, 
abundantly in the hills south of the Wei. They 
would want them In Pin for building their 
houses (if they did build any), and for their im- 
plements of agriculture. LL 5, 6 . 

‘their dwellings;’ ^^=^^7 ^c settled;' 

3||.-as in i. 

express 

tlie increase in the number of the people and in 
their resources. LI. 7, 8 . — ‘ a stream in a 

valley ;’ hcre=a valley. & and are the 
names of two valleys. , ‘ to squeeze,' gives 
us the idea of their occupying the two sides of the 
valley of Hwang, and that of their pushing 
up that of Kwo, beginning at its mouth. LI. 9, 

10 . hete=-^^, ‘ all,’ ‘multitudes ;’ different 

from the meaning of the term in at. 3. ItM. 

ft- ^ 4 s ~fh R HCMAX ISGEXCITT BE MADE USEFUL; 

fH fyi 11^ / y W 3nC W • - how much more should a sovkbeign fulfiij, 

(or with at the side) is the name of a | the duties of his position. This piece, like 
stream, rising on the north-west of mount Woo I ‘he last, and also the one that follows, are at- 
Ad • .1 L- tributed to the duke of Shaou, as made by him 

I * ““ ! '’f Chlng^ 

^y’ ‘‘he country beyond a river.’ j ^1. 1—3, in aU the stanzas. ^ *“ 

01 -«t ‘ to go to/ The term standu at the j I. ii. IV. 1. Both Maou and Choo define the 
end for the sake of the rhyme. The line, aj* ex- j terme by they only mean by that 
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Take the. pool-water from a distance; 

Draw it into one vessel and let it flow to another, 

And it may be used to wash a [spirit-] vase. 

[How much more should] the happy and courteous sovereign 
Be the centre of attraction to the people! 

Take the pool-water from a distance; 

Draw it ijito one vessel and let it flow to another, 

And it may be used for all purposes of cleansing. 

[How much more should] the happy and courteous sovereign 
Be the centre of rest to the people! 


expression the rain wliich has flowed intc pools 
on the road ( 

and hare here the same meaning — ‘ to lade 
oot,’ as the • AmpliScation of the Meaning of the 

S'*® ^ ^ 

— # IS 

(jj^) and the pouring out (§^) indicate here 
tlie same thing. In tliis way 1. 2 is an ampli&ca- 
tioii and explanation of 11 1. ^ = jg, ‘dis- 

tant,’ ‘from a distance.’ I do not see what this 
specification of the pools as at a distance adds 
to the me.iniiig. By and ‘that and 
this,’ we are to understand two vessels, whicli 
perform the part of filters. I have seen such 
an arrangement often in Chinese houses. y± 
SO as to flow into (= ^ | ).’ Medhurst says, 
y4- . — ‘ lo transfer liquids from one vessel 
to another.’ is ‘ to steam rice specially 

iiidic.ating. ace. to the critics, one point in the 
operation, — the throwing in a fresh quantity of 
water, when the first has all been steamed off. 

is ‘to steam millet.’ Tliis signification is 
given in the dictionary lif 

and it gives a much better and simpler meaning 
than that of to which this passage is 

referred. iS. — ' to wash a jar;’ see on I. 


i. ni. 2, n. V. VHI. 3. 1^^ — ‘ to wash and 

cleanse.’ I do not see that we are to find in 1. 3 
any reference to sacrifices,— with many of the 
critics. The terms are quite general. Pool-water 
purified may be used in sacrifice as for other 
purposes. That is all we can say. 

LL 4, 6. By is intended the 'so- 

vereign ’ generally. There is a lesson in the ode 
for Ching, but he is not specially intended by 
file phrase. — as in L v, ef at The 

lines of st. 1 are quoted in the Le Ke, XXIX. 
28, and enlarged on as if by Confucius, with 
rather a different meaning; but we there read 
and the former term indicates, it is 
said, the sovereign’s efforts to teach the people, 
and the latter, the satisfaction and repose which 
he gives them ^ ^ 

I prefer to keep to the usual 

meaning of the terms in the She. 

‘he to wliora the people turn,’ around whom 
tliey collect. he in whom the peo- 

ple rest;’ — as in V. 4. 

The rhymes are— in st. 1, cat. 

1, t.2: in 2, cat. 15, tl: in 3, 

6^ t. 3. 'rhe and the in the difft. 
stanzaa may be considered to rhyme with th«n- 
selves. • 
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1 Into the recesses of the large mound 
Came the wind whirling from the south. 

There was [our] happy, courteous sovereign, 

Rambling and singing; 

And I took occasion to give forth my notes. 


2 ‘ Full of spirits you ramble; 

Full of satisfaction you rest. 

0 happy and courteous sovereign, 


Ode. 8. Narrative, with allnsive porlioni. 
Addbesses bt tke ditke or Sbaov to kino 
Chino, deszbino for him lono PRoapERnr, and 

CONORATin.ATIKG SIX, IN ORDER TO AOKOHISR 
Rllt. ON THE BAPPINESE OF HIS PEOPDE, AND THE 
NDHBER or BIS ADMIRABLE OFFICEBS. ChoO 
agrees with Maoa and his school in accepting 
the statement of the Preface, which assigns the 
ode, like the two that precede, to the duke 
of Shaon, for the admonition of king Ching; 
but there his agreement with them ends. To 
myself the admonitory element In the piece is 
very doubtful ; and I see only the complacency of 
an old statesman in his young sovereign, his joy 
in his prosperity, and his auspice of, and wishes 
for, its continuance. The difft. views of the 
schools will appear in the notes. 

St*!* ppf,— as inn.iiin.l. 

‘a bend,’ or recess in the hiU. — as in n. 

v.Vin.1, si oi fim is here merely ‘a 
whirling wind,' not ‘a whirlwind.’ Its coming 
from the south indicates its genial nature. L. 
8, — as in the prec. ode; and referring 

to the king. , — as in Ode IV„ et oL 

In L 6, the writer, i. e., the duke of Shaon, speaks 
of himself, ‘ to forth.’ The term, 

we have seen, U us^ of the marshalling of 
troops; here it is applied to the giving out or 
Utterance of the notes of a acmg 

'^)* J^j^'snd thereupon;’ — ‘I 

take the opportunity.’ The doke, we are to 
suppose, was walking with the king on gome 
hreezy height, and entering into the spirit of the 
young monarch’s delight, he responded to his 
song vrith (me of his own. On this view the 
stanza is nanptive. Maou took the first two 


lines as allnsive, and 1. 3, as referring not to the 
king, but to superior men, the of st. 7. 

The indented mound, with its recsjsses penetrated 
by the south wind, appeared to him to introduce 
the king attended by his ofiBcers, commnnicat* 
ing thrir lessons to him in songs. Ch'ing again 
took II. 1,2, as metaphorical, intimating that as 
the indented mound welcomed tlie genial wind 
into its rettesses, so should the king by humility 
and courtesy encourage the resort to himself of 
officers able to give him good counsel and ef- 
fective assistaniM; to his government. Leu Tsoo- 
k'een thinks we cannot get at the full meaning 
of the stanza, till we reimgnize in it all the three 
elements, — ^narrative, allusive, and raetaphori* 
<»1I There can be no doubt it is simply narra- 
tive. I (»nnot understand how Keang Ping- 
chang, a(N%pting Choc’s view of it, as ‘ not to be 
changd,’ should yet hesitate at his interpreting 
1. 3 of the king. 


St. 2. must be synony- 

mous, or nearly so. Choo ezplains them to- 
gether by ^ leisure.’ Maou 

explains the first two terms by 


^ ‘wide, Urge, and elegant.’ I have 
f^v^ the definitions of Tsiw Ts'euen 
> Ming dyn.):— 

LU.5. 


>e*’ 'F3 ^ /a w 'IS' 

There is a difficulty, on Choc’s view, to find a 

subject for but it is not, to my mind. 


nearly so great as that in referring ^ to the 
king, and L 3 away from him. The simrfest 
wav is to look on the term as expressive of a 
wiih in the duke’s mind, without any very de- 
finite object:— ‘May it be given to you to 
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May you fulfill your years, 

And end them like your ancestors! 


3 ‘Your territory is great and glorious, 

And perfectly secure. 

0 happy and courteous sovereign, 

May you fulfill your years. 

As the host of all the Spirits ! 

4 ‘You have received the appointment long-acknowledged, 
With peace around your happiness and dignity. 

O happy and courteous sovereign. 

May you fulfill your years. 

With pure happiness your constant possession I 


This 18 the view of Taou Shun-muh 
Ming 

the T‘een-paou (.Il.i VI.) ^ occurs thrice, 
with reference to Heaven as the Giver ; here we 
have the same characters also occurring thrice, 
as expressive of human expectation; — both the 
desire of a faithful minister for liis sovereign.’ 

‘ to complete,’ ‘ to fulfill.’ Both Maou 
and Choo take <|^ in the sense of ‘the 
appointed time,’ or ‘ life.’ Others will have it 
to mean the whole of the nature, as formed 

for virtue. — ‘the former dukes,’ but 

evidently all the king's uicestors, both the 
early dukes and the later kings, are intended. 

‘ end.’ They had a good and famous 
end. Such might the king have! 

St 3. -|- =‘the coui'try and all in it,’ 
— ^lit, the country with its roofe or shelter. 


^ = as in the translation. 

Some would read m for and BiM 
would mean ‘population tablets, or lists;’ but 
it was hardly worth Choo’s while to mention 
this view. In 1.2, and are both ex- 
pletives. L-i-g" ^ 

‘ all the Spirits regarding yon as their host.’ 
Ying-tah says, ‘ He who possesses all under the 
sky sacrifices to all the Spirits, and thus the 
son of Heaven is, indeed, the host of them all.’ 

St. 4. in St. 1 describes the appointment 
of Heaven to the sovereignty of the kingdom as 
long vested in the princes of Chow. and 

ini. 5,both=>j||^, ‘happiness.’ 'Thethrone 
had come to Ching with abounding tranquillity 


^^ ); and the speaker 
wishes in 1. 5 that he might always possess it in 
the same condition 
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‘You have helpers and supporters, 

Men of filial piety and of virtue, 

To lead you on, and act as wings to you, 

[So thatj, 0 happy and courteous sovereign, 

You are a pattern to the four quarters [of the kingdom] 

‘ Full of dignity and majesty [are they], 

Like a jade-mace [in its purity], 

The subject of praise, the contemplation of hope. 

0 happy and courteous sovereign, 

[Through them] the four quarters [of the kingdom] are guided 
by you. 

‘The male and female phoenix fly about. 

Their wings rustling, 

While they settle in their proper resting place. 

Many are your admirable officers, O king, 

Ready to be employed by you, 

Loving you, the son of Heaven. 


St. 5. Choo says that from this stanza to the 
end, the piece sets forth how the happiness 
spoken of thus far was to be realized, — by means 
of wise and loyal counsellors. I do not see, how- 
ever, so much of admonition as of congratula- 
tion in the verses. LI. 1,2 give the attributes 
of the king’s 'admirable officers.’ 

OP ‘to rely’ or ‘lean upon;’ 

‘ there are those who may 
serve to you for reliance.’ Similarly 

construed. The 

in L 3 = ‘ fitted thereby to.’.... L. 5 = 

^ ^ij, ‘ the four quarters take you as their 
pattern.’ 


St. 6. Choo and the critics of his school un- 
derstand 11. 1 — 3 of the king, — what he was 
through the aid of the advisers referred to in 
the pree. stanza. It seems to me better to take 
them still of those advisers. 1 speaks of 

their majestic appearance ^ )fe) ; 

1. 2, of the purity of their virtue 

1.3, of the general appreciation of them. 

L. 

take you as their stay and regulator.’ 
see on i. IV. 5, (tal. 

Stt. 7, 8. J^, — as in the Shoo, 11. i v. 9. 

^ ^ are intended to give the sound of fiieir 
wings. = 
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8 ‘ The male and female phoenix fly abouf, 

Their wings rustling, 

As they soar up to heaven. 

Many are your admirable officers, O king. 
Waiting for your commands, 

And loving the multitudes of the people. 


9 ‘ The male and female phoenix give out their notes. 

On that lofty ridge. 

The dryandras grow. 

On those eastern slopes. 

They grow luxuriantly; 

And harmoniously the notes resound. 


10 ‘ Your carriages, O sovereign. 

Are many, many. 


[p , — as in the translation. as in ILtIL 

X. 3. LI. 1 — 3 are supposed to be allusive, ser- 
ving to introduce the officers spoken of in 4 — 6. 
Of course it was all imagination about such 
fabulous birds making their appearance. LI. 4 
—6. is explained by ^ ‘ many.’ 

all, evidently, refer to 

the king. I do not see how, with thus 

used here, it can be taken differently elsewhere 
in the piece. ^ A ” ^ it' A 
the place of -f- merely for the sake of the 
rhyme. Compare in I.ii. XJi.l, though 

the phrase is used there with a very different 
application. love.’ We have 

met with the character in this signification re- 

heatedly. ^ (w ^ 


St. 9 is metaphorical of the prosperity of the 
kingdom, or allnsive, if we take it in connection 
with the next st. Choo Shen says 

that 1. 1 is metaphorical of the abundance of 
men of virtue and talents ; 1. 2, of the court ; 1. 3, 
of the worthy sovereign; and 1.4, of the brilliant 
time. The v/oo-fung is the drgandra cordifolia, 
of which various wonders are related. See 
Medhurst’s dictionary on m The phoenix, 
it is srid, will rest only on this tree. is 

the opposite of ^ ^ in VL 5. The east 
catches the ‘morning’ beams and is then bright; 
the west is bright ‘in the evening ’ with the light 
of the setting sun. L. 5 describes the luxuriant 
growth of the dryandras, and L 6 the notes of 
the phoenixes. 

S*- ^0- ^ > ‘trained and exercised ;’ 

must have the significancy of ‘fleet.’ 4^ 
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Your horses, 0 sovereign, 

Are well trained and fleet 
I have made my few verses, 

In prolongation of your song.’ 


m 


0 
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The people indeed are heavily burdened. 

But perhaps a little ease may be got for them. 

Let us cherish this centre of the kingdom. 

To secure the repose of the four quarters of it. 

Let us give no indulgence to the wily and obsequious, 
III order to make the unconscientious careful, 

And to repress robbers and oppressors, 

Who have no fear of the clear will [of Heaven]. 

Then let us show kindness to those who are distant. 
And help those who are near; — 

Thus establishing [the throne of] our king. 


as in St. 1. ^ — ‘to continue.’ We hare 
with the same meaning in the 9io(^ H. 

iv.ll. 

The rhymes are — in st. I, cat. 17; 

"g-, cat. 7, 1 1 : in 2, ^ cat. 

3. 1. 1: ill 3, cat. 4, t.2: in 4, -^e, 

cat. 10: in^3, ^ p, ^|J, cat. 

I, t.3: in 6, J]!, cat. 10: in 7, 

it- i’ cat 1, t.2: in 8. 

cat 12, 1 1: in 9, (jj^ cat 11; 
cat 10; P^, catlS, tl: in 10, 

cat5(? ); 

cat. 17. 


Ode. 9. NairatiTe. In a tim« or niaoRDSB 
AHD surrauiKo, bomb omcKB or risTiKcnow 
car.l.8 OPOH HIS rBLLOWS TO JOI9 WITH HIM TO 
ErrscT a BBroBMAxio* w the carirai., aND 

PUY ^'WAT THE PABTIBS, BSPBCIAELT BX.AT'I'eB- 
lEO PARASITBS, WHO WEBB THE CAUSE OP THE 
peetaimwo MI8BBT. The Preface assigns the 
composition of the piece to duke Muh of Shaon, 
^ K'ang, to 

whom the three preceding odes are ascrib^ It 
further says that he made it to reprehend king 
( rfejl to whose time also are 

assigned the next ode and the first ^ tto 
3d Book. This then is the first oftte ^or 

Odes of the Kingdom, Degenerate ^ 

i Choo agrees with the Preface as to the date of 
I the piece; but he says that h cannot be said to 

' hare been addressed diiecUy to the king. Evi- 
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2 The people indeed are heavily burdened, 

But perhaps a little rest may be got for them. 

Let US cherish this centre of the kingdom, 

And make it a gathering-place for the people. 

Let US give no indulgence to the wily and obsequious, 

In order to make the noisy braggarts careful, 

And to repress robbers and oppressors; — 

So the people shall not have such sorrow. 

Do not cast away your [former] service. 

But secure the quiet of the king. 

3 The people indeed are heavily burdened, 

But perhaps a little relief may be got for them. 

Let us cherish this capital. 

To secure the repose of the States in the four quarters. 

Let us give no indulgence to the wily and obsequious, 

To make careful those who set no limit to themselves, 

And to repress robbers and oppressors. 

Not allowing them to act out their evil. 


dently it was written by a minister for one or 
more of liis associates; and the reprehending of 
the king is an idea needlessly tacked on to it. 

lil. 1, 2, in all the stt. Perhaps as well as 
It- should be treated as a mere expletive; I 
have ventured to translate by ‘indeed,’ on 
the authority of Ki-ang. who says that it is here 
‘ wearied and worn out.’ 
is defined by and ^ giv- 

ing us the ideas of • perhaps,’ ‘ nearly ’ w ith the 
iaint intimation of a wish or half-hope that the 
thing oould be done. it’ ^ .t’ and 


are all closely allied in meaning, — as in 
the translation. The ‘ Complete Digest,’ in the 
first stanza gives: — 

KflU'h 

* 

LL 3, 4. ‘ to show kindness to.’ By 

<Pm 18 not intended ‘ the middle State/ but 
‘ the capital/ or centre of the kingdom, 
which, indeed, takes its place in st. 3. mif 
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Then let us be reverently careful of our demeanour, 
lo cultivate association with the virtuous. 


4 The people indeed are heavily burdened, 

But perhaps a little repose may be got for them. 

Let us cherish this centre of the kingdom, 

That the sorrow of the people may be dispelled. 

Let us give no indulgence to the wily and obsequious. 
In order to make the multitudes of the evil careful, 
And to repress robbers and oppressors, 

So that the right shall not be overthrown. 

Ihough you may be [but as] little children, 

Your work is vast and great. 

5 The people indeed are heavily burdened, 

But perhaps a little tranquillity may be got for them. 
Let us cherish this centre of the kingdom, 

That it may not everywhere suffer such wounds. 

Let us give no indulgence to the wily and obsequious, 
In order to make the parasites careful, 


means all the States in the four quarters of the 
l^ingdom ^J)> whole of the king- 

dom generally, not excluding the territory of 
tlie royal domain. So, ^ g in st.3, and g 
alone in st. 5. In st, 2. ^ ‘ to collect,' 

‘the place where they gather ( 1 ^ Q ^ 

-tfc)’ 1“ 3. 

' to be removed, or dispersed.' In st. 5, g ^ 
‘so that throughout the kingdom 
tl*6re may not be the suffering of injury.’ As 


the ‘Essence aod Flower of the She’ has it,— 


LI. 5, 6. fa best taken as the imperative 
‘^®o®ltful following,’ is in- 
tended wiiy men, obsequiously following those 
from whom or through whom they expected 
to gain advantage. We must suppose that de- 
ceitful flatterers of the king were in the writer’s 
view in the first instance, but the expression 
need not be confined to its parasites only. 
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And to repress robbers and oppressors, 

So that the right shall not be reversed. 

The king wishes to hold you as [sceptres of] jade, 
And therefore I thus strongly admonish you. 


j^, — ‘ to connive at,’ ‘ to give indulgence to.’ 

means ‘to be reverent or careful;’ here 
used in a kiphil sense, ‘ to make careful.’ One 
definition of it in the diet, is ‘sternly 

to repress,’ which would suit very well Iiefe. 
Choo explains it, much in the same way, by 

M iVj> A’ ‘“‘®" 

without conscience — those parasites and others. 
'They are described in st. 2 as whicli 

Maou explains by ^ ‘ men guilty of great 

disorders,’ and Choo, after Ch‘ing, hy 
‘braggadocios.’ In st.fi, they are ^ 

‘men who set no limits to their evil conduct;’ 
in 4, the ‘ the crowd of the furiously 

wicked;' and in 5, the^^^^. These last terms 
mean ‘ inseparably connected,’ and are to be 
understood of men who attached themselves 
with parasitic clinging to their ruler (yj> jl 

Id. 7,8, are a further effect to follow from the 
course recommended in L 6, and may have 
iU meaning of ^ j^, ‘ to,’ ‘and thereby.’ 

The same parties are here described as ‘ robbers 
and oppressors,’ and they are exhibited, in 1.8 of 
st.1, as being witlmut any awe of ‘ what is clear,’ 

L e., the will of Heaven ns to human doty. 

, as in II.iv.VTLI,lXA Choo explains 

Instt.2,S,6,1.8,tbe^ 
is not imperative, but, =.‘80 as not to,’ ‘so that 
not.’ In st.8, ‘wickedness;’ 

‘ to act out their wickedness.’ The 'Com- 
plete Digest ’ says: — 

M In stt 4, 5, lEAl is * the right injured 
(^«-^):’«nd ‘the ri^t reversed 

or overturned,’ — a more serious thing, good 
taken for evil, and evil for good. 


IJ. 9, 10 are directly to the party or parties 
whom the writer had in view. Sit is the 
rule for treating foreigners or people from a 
distance; — see Confucius’ use of the phrase in 
the ‘Doctrine of the Mean,’ XX. 12. TeuTs'an 

says that by here is intended the E and the 
L e., foreig^iers generally; and 
this meaning fits in very well with the relations 
subsisting at the time between China and the 
tribes about it. ‘ the near,’ will tiien be 

the people of China itself. I venture to give to 
here the meaning of ‘ to hdp,’ ‘to pve 
ability to.’ CIioo explains, it by ‘to 

deal with them according to sympathy.’ 

In St. 2, the ‘ service ’ would be that of the 
ministers addressed, and of their fathers and 
ancestors. Choo takes in 1. 10 8s<»^^; 
but I do not see why we should depart from the 
meaning of the term in L 2. In st. 3, 

, — ‘to approach the virtuous,’ i.*., to 
cultivate association witli them. In st. 4, 
r^c ‘ yon.’ I cannot construe it, as Maou does, 
with the meaning of ‘ great.’ — *• 

little child;’ but the expression is common in 
the Shoo, used by tim king of himself, and 
applied by him to ministers and princes whom 
he is addressing. It does not necessarily imply 
youth. Confucius used to address his disciples 

by it. must here hare the full meaning of 
‘ to use,’ — the service you do. In st. 6, 
‘to count precious,’ ‘to make much of.' 

The riiymes are— in st.1, J^, 

cat. 10: in 2, ^ (prop. 

«^6)’ cats, t.l: in 8. | 

i 

, cat. 15, t 3: in 6, 

, cat. 14. 
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1 God has reversed [His usual course of procedure], 

And the lower people are full of distress. 

The words which you utter are not right; 

The plans ivhich you form are not far-reaching. 

As there are not sages, you think you have no guidance; 
You have no reality in your sincerity. 

[Thus] your plans do not reach far, 

And I therefore strongly admonish you. 


Ode 10. Narrative. Aw omcBB or bxpe- 

EIEWCB KODBWg OVBR THE PBETAlLUrO MISBET ; 
COMPLAJW8 OP THE WANT OP SYMPATHT WITH 
HIM SHOWN BT OTBBB OPPICBBS, ADMOWISHBS 
THEM, AND SETS POBTB THE DUTT RBQOIBBD OP 
THEM, ESPBCtAEI/T IK THE AHOBT HOOD XN 
WHICH ITHtOBT SEEK THAI HeAVBW WAS. The 

Preface makes this ode, like the last, one of 
censure addressed to king Le, but the internal 
evidence requires ns here also to assign it to an 
officer addressing other officers on the disorder 
into which public affairs had fallen. The Preface 
also ascribes it to the ‘earl of Fan,’ on which we 
can only say that there was a State of that 
name in the royal domain, and that we find, 
in the Ch‘nn Ts‘ew, long after king Le, an earl 
of it sent from the court on a mission to Loo. 

St. 1. The Urh-ya defines MU by 
‘to be depraved,’ ‘to be partial.’ Alaou and 
Choo, however, take the characters in the sense 
of ‘to reverse,’ ‘to act contrary to;’ with 
the meaning which I have givmi 

j^ ). 'The conseqnence of this nnusual coarse 
pursued by God is stated iu L2. The lower 
people are His peculiar care, but it might be 
supposed, from the condition in which they then 
were, that tliey were the objects of his aversion. 
^ ‘entirely;’ ^ ‘to be in 

distress.’ Nothing could be farther from the 
truth than this, and that the writer well knew ; 
bat by this way of presenting the disorder and 
misery that prevailed, he seeks to convey his 
strong impression of it. Maon says that God is 
here a designation of the king, which is entire- 
ly wrong; but his meaning, perhaps, was not 
more than that of Yen Ts'an, who says that the 
writer dirt not wish to blame the king directly, 
and therefore attributed the state of things to 
God. I believe that the correct explanation of 
the language is what I have given. It prepared 


the writer’s way for all that he had to nr^ on 
his associates; — as both lie and they believ^ 
that calamities from God were si^s of His 
anger at the remissness of govt., and at crimes, 
especially of the king. L.3. The subject of 
[Jjj is the comrades of tlie writer, who do not 
appear directly till st. 3; we must, however, ex- 


press it now, — ‘you.’ 


a verb,’ — ‘ to be 


right,’ ‘ accordant with reason ( my L.4. 
m-m’ ‘counsels,’ or ‘plans;’ — as often. 
L. 5. — ‘ there are not sages ie. 

you think there are now no sages. Then 

indicates the consequence of this thought 


t^een in the conduct of the officers, talking and 
advising as occurred to themselves. Choo, af- 
ter Maou, exphuos this phrase by 

‘ being without injrthing to rely on,* Ch*ing 
gives for it ‘you yield to the 

erring thoughts of your own minds.’ How the 
characters come to have this meaning, I cannot 

telL Wang Taou would read ^ with at 
the bottom, on the authority ofthe dictkmaiy 
Kwaiig-yun(lgg^). L.6. But not only did 
the officers Uiink they were loft to their own 
i^BOuioes ; they had no renlity in their pwrfes- 
aions of sincerity. ‘ sincerity.’ Yen 


Ts‘an expands the Une- ^ p-, . 

Li. 7,8 give the reason of tlie wnteris composing 
the ode. The affliction of the time might te 
ascribed to God; but the real cause of it was in 
the neglect of their duties by those who should 
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2 Heaven is now sending down calamities; — 

Do not be so complacent. 

Heaven is now producing such movements; — 

Do not be so indifferent. 

If your Avords Avere harmonious, 

The people Avould become united. 

If your words AA'ere gentle and kind, 

The people Avould be settled. 

3 Though my duties are different from yours, 

I am your felloAV-servant. 

I come to advise with you. 

And you hear me Avith contemptuous indifference. 
My words are about the [present urgent] affairs; — 
Do not think them matter for laughter. 


have been the wise advisers of the king and 
directors of his govt. The ^ in 1. 7 carries 
that line on to the next, intimating that the want 
of foresight in the plans was what moved the 
writer to give his admonition. 

St. 2. L. 1. Here and below, =■ 
‘now.’ ‘to send down calamities.’ 

‘to be complacent;’ almost, ‘to be joyful.’ 
Jj. 3. ‘to be moving,’ with reference 

to the unrest and excitement which was every- 
where abroad. L. 4. is said to be 

equivalent to in Men. IV. Ft i. LI 1,12. 

It has the meaning of being remiss and indifferent 

S ^ ^ ^ •" 


expletire. refers to the speeches— adrices 

and plans— of the ministers. fl-1h ‘to be 
harmonious,’ meaning, I suppose, if the ministers 
were of one accord among themselves; 

* to be of a pleasant character/ what the 


people would like. Some make the harmony^ to 
be accordance with reason. But the view which 
1 have given is more natural. Yen Ta^an says: — • 

ffi ffi « a # « • ^ K 

ted ;’ ‘ to be settled.’ 

St. 3. The writer complains of the way in 
which he liimself and his advice were treated 
by the other officers, and warns them against 
the coarse whicli they pursued. L. 1. 

— ‘have a difft. service,’ = L.2. 

^ in IL T. V. 7. -jf ‘an of- 

flcer;’ official comrades :’ — the writer 

and those whom he was addressing were all, in 
common, servants of the king. Li. 3, 4. m- 
‘to come or go to’ ^ expresses 

‘ the app. of insolent self-sufficiency.’ LI. 6, 6. 


meaning the urgent ‘affairt’ which 
demanded their immediate attention. Yen Ts’an 


prefers the meaning of ‘to do,’ to 
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The ancients had a saying; — 

‘ Consult the grass and firewood-gatherers.’ 


4 Heaven is now exercising oppression; — 

Do not in such a way make a mock of things. 

An old man, [I speak] with entire sincerity; 

But you, my juniors, are full of pride. 

It is not that my words are those of age. 

But you make a joke of what is sad. 

But the troubles will multiply like flames, 

Till they are beyond help or remedy. 

5 Heaven is now displaying its anger; — 

Do not be either boastful or flattering, 

Utterly departing from all propriety of demeanour. 


that the line=‘ My words are practical,’ — may 
he carried into effect. LI. 7, 8. 
r. 1. 4, meaning ancient men of worth and cmi- 
nence. , in Mencius, 

I- Pt. II. ii. 2. If ancient worthies thought that 
persons in such mean employments were to be 
consulted, surely the advice of the writerdeserved 
to be taken into account by his comrades. 

St. 4. L. 2. =1^. — ‘to make sport of in an 
insolent way and the repetition of the charac- 
ter expresses ‘ the app. of doing this,’ or ex- 
presses the action of the verb emphatically. 

is the writer’s designation of 
himself as an old fellow,’ in contrast with the 
other officers who were yj'» as in st. 4 of 
the prec. ode. They might not be what we call 
young, but they were his juniors, jfe is 


explained by ^ ‘ the app. of being sincere 

That was prot«bIy the original text, — ^in the oh 
form of the character. KS is defined b; 


“PP" being proud.’ meat 
‘ to raise the ieet high in walking,’ — to have 
haughty gait. LL5,6. HE =‘it is not that’.. 


as often. ‘to take to be.’ — ‘Tou 

take what is sa<l to be matter of insolent jest.’ 
Li. 7, 8. The subject of these lines is to be 
found in the of 1. 6, — the troubles and sor- 

rows which were so abounding, 

‘to be blazing.’ L. 8«‘ Cannot be cured, 

crin. 

are beyond the reach of medicine.’ 

St. 5. L. ‘to be angry.’ Maon 

explains together by ^ ^ 

meaning, apparently, ‘ to present a soft and 
ob.se<|uious appear.ance to others.’ Such is the 
meaning of the characters given in the Urh-ya. 
But this dues not suit the which means 

‘great;’ although the diet., after giving 
this definition, subjoins, in illustration, the 
phrase in the text with the above explanation 
of it. Cboo therefore gave to each of the char- 
acters its own meaning, — as in the translation, 

and has been followed by Yen Ts‘an ( /Jv 

UlikW^^Z^ I.S I, 1, JiUcll I. 
say whose behaviour the writer meant to speak 
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Till good men are reduced to personators of the dead. 

The people now sigh and groan, 

And we dare not examine [into the causes of their trouble]. 
The ruin and disorder are exhausting all their means of living, 
And we show no kindness to our multitudes. 


6 Heaven enlightens the people, 

As the bamboo flute responds to the porcelain whistle; 
As two half maces form a whole one; 

As you take a thing, and bring it away in your hand. 
Bringing it away without any more ado. 

The enlightenment of the people is very easy. 

They have [now] many perversities; — 

Do not you set up your perversity [before them]. 


of here. Ten Ti'an refers it to the behaviour 
of all classes of the people ^ ^ 

In L4, is the particle, having, how- 
ever, a faint meaning, as a sort of copula. Good 
men reduced to the semblance of personators 
of Uie dead were good for nothing, could only 
eat and drink. L. 5. AH the critics follow the 

Urh-ya in explaining tem-he bj as in 

the translation. The Shwoh-wSn quotes the 
line as and ^,with p[} at the side. L.6. 
The which is the subject of (the adv. 
standing before it according to a common 

usage with n^atives), must be taken of the 
writer and the officers he was admonishing, — of 
the ministers of the king generally. is 

used for — as in ILviL VIII. 6. L. 7. Choo 
takes aauq. ‘ ah 1’ - alas I but tbit 
seems to me a most unnatural construction; 
nor is there any necessity for it. denotes 
‘ aecessaries,’ the means of living ; 

^1^, the want of, or the extinction of, the neces- 
saries fA life. In L 8, meaning the 


multitudes of the people. The writer calls 
them ‘our multitudes,’ to indicate the claim 
which they had on the superior classes. 

St. 6 seems to say that Heaven had so attun- 
ed the mind to virtue, that if good example 
were set before the people, they would certain- 
ly and readily follow it. L. 1. ‘ a window,’ 

or ‘an opening in a wall,’ is here used as a verb, 
='to enlighten,’ — to let light into the mind as 
surely as a window lets light into a house. L.2. 

and — see on ILr. V. 7. These two in- 

struments were played together ; and when the 
whistle gave the note, the flute immediately 
took it up. So would the people respond to 
the presentation to them of what was right. 
h 3. 'The chang, we have seen was a half mace. 
Two chug, put together, would form a heei, or 
a whole mace. As surely might the people be 
brought into acemrd with what was right. L.4. 
Yon take a thing, and bring it away in your 
hand; — there is no difficulty. As easily ought 
the people be led. On the analogy of 11.2,8 
what is denoted by must be consequent on 


what is denoted by ; hence those critics are 
wrong who And two illustrations in the line. 


like Yen Tsan # 

I* 5 «>*• 
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7 Good men are a fence; 

The multitudes of the people are a wall; 

Great States are screens; 

Great Families are buttresses; 

The cherishing of virtue secures repose; 

The circle of [the king’s] Relatives is a fortified wall. 
We must not let the fortified wall get destroyed; 

We must not let him solitary be consumed with terrors. 

8 Revere the anger of Heaven, 

And presume not to make sport or be idle. 

Revere the changing moods of Heaven, 

And presume not to drive about [at your pleasure]. 
Great Heaven is intelligent, 

And is with you in all your goings. 

Great Heaven is clear-seeing. 

And is with you in your wanderings and indulgences. 


forth the ease with which the action of 1. 4 is 
accomplished. The ^ is the particle. 

withunt anything more t. e., no addi- 
tional effort is required The 

enlightenment of the people being thus easy, 
they yielding so readily to the impression of 
their superiors, the lesson in U. 7,8 naturally 
ftdIowB. = 3J]5 i ‘ perTcrsity.’ 

‘do not’ 

St 7. The statements here made would 
seem to be what the writer considered to be 
great truths, which should lie at the basis of 
‘far-reaching plans.’ In harmony with our 
general view of the ode, fi|£ must be taken 
as in the translation — counsel given to all the 
king’s ministers. D. 1. Maou explains by 
, ‘ good ;• Choo, by ‘great,’ adding ^ 


‘ men of great virtue,’ which makes 
his account of the character the same as Maou’s. 

‘a fence. L. 2. ‘the great 

multi tudes,’= ^ ^ ‘the multitude 

of the people.’ m. , — ‘ a wall i’ but not a forti- 
fied wait D. S. are the great feudal 

States, which were supposed to serve as ‘ screens ' 
to the royal domain. L. 4. 

‘ the strong Clans (Choo),’ or ^ ‘ the great 

Houses (W ang Oan-shiby I'he diet, explains 
the character with reference to this passage, by 

‘ all of the aame snmame.’ 1^^. — as in 
in i X.4, e* aL L.6. is explained by Choo 

as the diet, explains atone, — 

the most here be taken of those of the nne 
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surname as the king, and the phrase has the 
meaning in the translation. — ‘the fortified 
wall surrounding a city.’ "Those six lines are 
plainly coordinate; and I cannot conceive why 
many of the critics separate 5 and 6 from the 
others ; — especially strange seems the view advo- 
cated by Keang, that denotes the king 

himself. The overthrow of the wail in L 7 must 
be extended to the ruin of all the other bulwarks 
of the throne' If the king were so left alone, 
every calamity which he could fear would come 
upon him, "Iliis, I conceive, is the meaning of 
I- 8. ^f=the descriptive 
St. 8 sends home all that precedes by impressing 
it on the officers that they were always subject 
to the inspection of Heaven. L. 2. 

‘to be idle.’ E. 3. ‘changes ’ 

L. 4. — ‘to drive furiously about.’ Manu 

explains tlie phrase by ‘ to follow one’s 

own passions.’ In 11. 5 and 7, has the force 
of the copula; and 3 both mean ‘bright;* 


—intelligent. In U. 6, 8, — as in St 3: 

here,-=^^ ‘Heaven and you.’ -f- — = 

|1| A ^ ‘ 

in, goes and comes. 
nearly=our ‘ to be dissipated.’ 

The rhymes are — in st 1, 

H’ M' 

it.; jfjjUh, cat 15, t. 3 ; ^ , cat. 7, t. 

3;^„;^.cat.5,t3:in3, 

^,cat2:in4, ^ 

, ^ ib.: m 6 , j0, 

% cat.l5, t.l : ine.;^, 

*• ^ 1 ^' 3 : 

*“ S’ < 3 ^' 

^ * ’ ^*** ^ * > 3E’ 

10; H cat. 14. 
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1 How vast is God, 

The ruler of men below! 

How arrayed in terrors is God, 

With many things irregular in His ordinations! 
Heaven gave birth to the multitudes of the people, 
But the nature it confers is not to be depended on. 
All are [good] at first, 

But few prove themselves to be so at the last. 



Tm.B OP THE Book. 

— — , ‘The Decade of Tang; Book ni. of Part 
III.’ But though this B<x}k is called a decade 
like the others, it really contains eleven odes. 
The critics say nothing, so far as I know, on 
the anomaly. It only shows that the division 
of the last three Parts into Decades was a device 
later than the time of the compilation assigned 
to Confucius. 

Ode 1. Narrative. Wabkisgs addhessed 
lo Klico Le on the IS.‘<rE8 OF TUE COCRSB 
WHICH BE WAS PURSUING, SHOWING THAT THE 
miseries of the TIME AND THE IBSUNENT 
SANGER OP RUIN WERE TO BE ATTRinUTIID, NOT 
TO Heaven, but to himself and his ministers. 
The Preface assigns this ode, like the 9tli of la.“t 
Book, to duke Muh of Sbaon. The structure 
of it is peculiar, for, after the first stanza, we 
have king Wan introduced, delivering his warn- 
ings to Stow, the last king of the Shang dynasty. 
They are put into W4n’.s month, in the liope 
that Le, if, indeed, he was the monarch whom 
the writer had in view, would transfer the figure 
of Show to himself, and alter his course so as to 
avoid a similar ruin. The matter of the ode 
would suit only Le and Yew of all the kings of 
Cliow within the period embraced by the She. 
The following summary of the kings previous 
to Le, given by Keat^ Ping-chang, is sufficiently 
illustrative: — ‘After Ching and K‘ang came 
king Ch'aou, who went on au expedition to the 


south from which be did not return ; king Muh, 
who drove about in his chariot wishing to go 
over ail under the sky : king Kung, who extin- 
guished the State of Meih: king E, who smote 
the dog-dung; and king £, who changed the 
forms of audience. These four kings were all 
chargeable with a loss of virtue, but the conse- 
quences of tlieir conduct were not any great 
detriment to the royal House. When king Le, 
however, came to the throne, by his violent 
oppressions, bis negiect of good men, hi.s employ- 
ment of mean creatures, bis disannulling the old 
! statutes and laws, bis drunkenness, and the 
fierceness of his will, the dynasty was brought 
into imminent peril; and this it was which so 
much grieved duke Muh.’ 

St. 1. The object of this stanza seems to be 
to show that wliatever miseries might prevail, 
and be ignorantly ascribed to the Supreme Knler, 
they were in reality owing to men's not fulfilling 
the law of Heaven inscribed on their hearts ; and 
this general statement is preliminary to the 
particular case of king Le, as set forth in the 
other stanzas under the figure of Show of Shang. 
Maou's view of the stanza was that by God 
king Le really was intended; and so the writer, 
while blaspheming God, was in reality only 
blaspheming the king. It is not necessary to 
take up his view of the lines and phrases in de- 
tail; for even the critics of his own school, such 
as Yen and Keang, have abandoned it in whole 
or in part. 
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2 Kill w Wan said, ‘ Alas! 

Alas! you [sovereign of] Yin shang, 

That you should have such violently oppressive ministers, 
Tiiat you should have such extortionate exactors, 

That you should have them in ofl&ces, 

That you should have them in the conduct of affairs! 

. Heaven made them with their insolent dispositions. 

But it is you who employ them, and give them strength.’ 

3 King Wan said, ‘Alas! 

Alas! you [sovereign of] Yin-shang, 


LL 1,2. give the idea of greatness or 

Taatness ( 

TK.- the lower people j’ but in such pas- 
sages as this, the phrase is equivalent to ‘ the 
men of this lower world,’ as in the translation. 
L1.3.4.^j^ as in lI.iT.X. 1, et <d. If God 
were, inde^, the ruler of this world, how was it 
that He could ever appear in His government, 
as if arrajred with terrors? This is the ques- 
tion to which we have the writer’s answer in 
1L5 — 8. — as in st. 6 of last ode, = 

must be taken of the acts of the king, con- 
sidered as done under the ordering of God ; or 
we may refer it. more generally, to the evil do- 
ings that everywhere abounded, with the same 

reference. Ten Ts'an says, ^ 

‘all,’ ‘the multitudes of.’ must here be 
taken of the nature eonferred by Heaven,— as in 
the cununencing words of the ‘Doctrine of the 
Mean,’-^ ^ §1 ‘ffe- ^ 

‘ to be believe^’ ‘to be trusted.’ Id. 7,8. 

‘not, or none, but,’—: every one, alL ‘All 
have the beginning;' s., all men have at first 
the good nature eonferred by Heaven. D. 8 — 
‘ But few are able to have the end,’ «. «„ to pre- 
serve the same good nature to the last. Ten 
Ts'an says, ‘ In their beginning all are go^, but 
in the end few are good. Men do violence to, 
and abandon, themselves; — it is not Heaven 
that makes them do so.’ I need not enter here 
into any argument on these incautious utter- 
ances. 


St 2. LI. 1,2. ^ =-^, ‘alas!’ j|§ ^,- 
as in i.II. 2, et al. By ‘ you, Tin-shang,’ is in- 
tended Show or Chow, the last sovereign of the 
Yin or Shang dynasty. LI. 3— 6. The force 
of the is, I think, given exactly in the 
translation. K^g makes it equivalent to a 
question,-]^ 75r ^ A’ ^ M 
lA’ ‘ How is it that you have and employ 
theae men ?’ —lit., ‘ strong opponents,* 

meaning violent oppressors MZW- 
,—88 in Men. VI. Pt.ii. VIL 2. The XJrh- 
y a explains the phrase by ‘tax-gatherers.’ 

It ia difificult to fix the meaning of the 
Perhaps, the two characters, as I have said in 
Mencius, = ‘ grasping and able.* 

‘ affairs ;’ => ‘in the conduct of affairs.* 

L. 7. iJiQ, ‘waters overflowing,' gives ns the 

idea of the insolence of the men ; and 
the general signification of ‘ conduct or disposi- 
tion.’ The diet, quotes the pass, under <j^. The 

‘Heaven sent down these men of evil char- 
acter, ao insolent.’ L. 8 

‘pat them into office.’ is used as a verb,— 
'to give strength to,’ •— with little 
more meaning than our , and indeed.’ 

St. 8. LI. 3—6. ‘you.’ ‘ to 

hold fast;’ here— ^ , ‘to employ.’ 
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You ought to employ such as are good, 

But [you employ instead] violent oppressors, who cause many 
dissatisfactions. 

They respond to you with baseless stories, 

And [thus] robbers and thieves are in your court. 

Thence come oaths and curses, 

Without limit, without end.’ 


4 King WSn said, ‘Alas! 

Alas! you [sovereign of] Yin-shang, 

You show a strong fierce will in the centre of the kingdom, 
And consider the contracting of enmities a proof of virtue. 
All unintelligent are you of your [proper] virtue, 

And so you have no ^ood] men behind you, nor by your side. 


‘good;’ 3|^. — ‘officers of the good class.’ 

A ‘ought,’ is understood before and 

7b ‘but you use.’ before 1.2. Only in 
this way can any satisfactory meaning be got 
out of the lines, unless we construe, with 
Keang; in the past tense: — ‘Ton used good 
men, but these violent oppressors, with their 
great hatred, brought false stories to you about 
them,’ &C. Bat such a sentiment is foreign to 

the character of the ode. mur- 
mur,’ ‘to resent’ The indicates, in my 

Tiew, the resentments which the Icing’s officers 
awakened, rather than those which they indulged. 
So, the expression is in better harmony with the 
whole stanza. L. 5 tells how the ministers im- 
posed on the king, and in 1. 6 we have the con- 
sequence. implies the employment of vio- 
lence ;k>‘ robbers.’ is by some here explained 

'to be employed.* It is little more than 
•n expledTe particle, with perhaps the force of 
thecopnla. ‘theconrt’ LI. 7, 8 

teE na U&e cmiseqnence of snch a state of 
things, is the particie. Choo says that 


is read as and with the meaning of 
that character, — ‘to curse;’ synonymous with 
But this does not seem necessary. The re- 
duplication of the <0^ only serves to eke out 
the line, whicb=0| ^ ‘ they go on 

’ JS “ S’ ‘ ^ 


p, , ‘stopping,’ ‘coming to an end.’ 

St. 4 attributes the disorders to the king's own 
example. L-S. (we find quotations of the 

line with defined by 

‘ * strong temper,’ L 

of a violent and self-confident wiU. I take F0 
SS as in ii. IX. L. 4 is well expanded by Choo — 


‘you do many things calculated to excite enmity, 
and yet you yourself consider them to be vir- 
tnous.’ LI. 5, 7 have the same meaning, the 
order of the characters being varied for the sake 
of the rhyme. LI. 6. 8. 

‘thus.’ and ‘ behind and on your side.’ 
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Without any intelligence of your [proper] virtue, 

You have no [good] intimate adviser nor minister.’ 

5 King Wan said, ‘Alas! 

Alas! you [sovereign of] Yin-shang, 

It is not Heaven that flushes your face with spirits. 

So that you follow what is evil and imitate it. 

You go wrong in all your conduct; 

You make no distinction between the light and the darkness; 
But amid clamour and shouting, 

You turn the day into night.’ 

6 King Wan said, ‘Alas! 

Alas! you [sovereign of] Yin-shang, 

[All round you] is like the noise of cicadas. 

Or like the bubbling of boiling soup. 

AflFairs, great and small, are approaching to ruin; 


are understood to refer to smaller officers, such 
as might attend on the king’s person ; ^ 

‘associate’) and to the great 

ministers of the govt. 

St. 6 affirms more strongly that the root of 
all prevailing misery and disorder was in the 
king himself, and specifies his drunkenness. 

LL 3, 4. Choo defines m ^ 

, ‘drinking till the colour is changed,’ i. e., 

till the face is flushed. 

natural sequence of this drunkenness, 

Ch'ing took L4 as-:f; It # ffp ^ tf 
‘you ought not to follow and imitate them,’ 
— ^that is, men who drink to excess. It is strange 
Uiat Wang Taou should prefer this exegesis. 


‘•‘ill-# It. ‘demeanour;’ — the whole 
of the conduct and bearing. L. 6. 'The redoubled 
like the redoubled means ‘without re- 
ference to,’ ‘ without consideration of.’ I*. 7. 
^1^, — redoubled, as often, and merely the par- 
ticle. L. 8. we speak of ‘turning night into 
day.’ Here the day is turned into the night. 
Excesses, only common in darkness, were com- 
mitted openly. 

St. 6. LL 3, 4 are taken by Choo as emblem- 
ing the confusion and disorder that eyerywhere 
prevailed. This is preferable to Yen Ts‘an’s 
reference of them to the drunken orgies of the 

prec. stanza, we have met with already, as 
the cicada, or broad locust ; ifj^ is an insect of 
the same kind. , ‘like bubbling, 

like sonp,’«a as in the trans- 

lation. The repetition of the sepa r a t ing 
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And still you [and your creatures] go on in this course. 
Indignation is rife against you here in the Middle kingdom, 
And extends to the demon regions,’ 


7 King Wan said, ‘Alas! 

Alas! you [sovereign of] Yin-shang, 

It is not God that has caused this evil time, 

But it arises from Yin’s not using the old [ways]. 
Although you have not old experienced men. 

There are still the ancient statutes and laws. 

But you will not listen to them. 

And so your great appointment is being overthrown. 

8 King Wan said, ‘Alas! 

Alas! you [sovereign of] Yin-shang, 

People have a saying. 


the difft. words of a line, which go together to 
constitute one idea, is a peculiarity of the ancient 
poetical style, common enough in the odes, and 

especially in this Book. li.6. A is the desig- 
nation of the king and his creatures ; 

Eeang); still;* the is merely an 

expletive, or we may say that "(8^ 

ji* ^ ^ lit rfll tf- 

pursue this course.* Maou’s construction of 


as =J^, and A A Jl ’ 

ing the king as dwelling — ^placed — above the 
people is inadmissible. LL T, 8. The opposition 

former expression of the kingdom at large, — ^all 
the States. What region or regions the ‘de- 
mon lands * were we cannot tell. Maou explains 
the phrase by ‘<UBtunt quarters.’ In 

the Yih the same name occurs, and Kaou-tsung 
(in the 13th cent. B.C.) is said to have attacked 


the country. It could not be very distant from 
China, but still it was beyond it. It is strange 
that the custom of calling foreigners demons, 
still everywliere prevalent in China, should have 
the sanction of the She. and of this high antiquity. 

, ‘ to be the object of anger.’ S •= 


jSE i ‘to extend to.’ 

St.7. = 

in the translation, may be 
taken as an adjective, qualifying the (}^. L-A, 
|g.-uk.|!5^, meaning the king of Yin. 
L. 6. — ‘canons,’ the instructions and general 


lessons of former kings (^1^ '^jj ^ ); 

^J-^,‘Uws.’ r..8. 

be overturned.’ 

St 8. L. 3. 

— ‘ to be raised,’ i &, so that the roots are 
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“ When a tree falls utterly, 

While its branches and leaves are yet uninjured, 

It must first have been uprooted.” 

The beacon of Yin is not far-distant; — 

It is in the age of the [last] sovereign of Hea.’ 


II. YiL 



1 An outward demeanour, cautious and grave, 

Is an indication of the [inward] virtue. 

People have the saying, 

‘There is no wise man who is not [also] stupid.’ 



seen. U. 4, 6 show that it is the fall of a tree 
which is spoken of uproot* I do not 

understand Choo, when he says that the char- 
acter is equivalent to ^5. — ' what 

Yin has to look at;’«=the beacon of Yin. The 
last sovereign of was the tyrant Keeh. In 
these two concluding lines is the moral of the 
ode. King Le was to look to Show as his beacon, 
SIS Show had been warned to look to Kwh. 

The rhymes are — in st. 1 , 
cat 16, t. 3 ; (prop. cat. 7), cat 9 : in 2, 

^ 3 = 3 , 

I 15, t. 3; 

^ M’ M * 3; 

cat 10: in 5, 3^, 2; Vf, 

^0^*1 cat. 5, 1. 1: in 6, "fT** 

cat. 10: in 7, Bt-H ,, cat 1, t. 2; 

rt’ = *“ ®- ® W 1^’ iM:* 

16, t. 3. Also cat 16, 1. 1 ; and cat.lO, 
in stt. 2 — 8, rhyme with themselves. 

Ode 2. Narrative excepting st. 9, which is 
allusive. CoNTAiKnfo vabiocts coobsbls which 
SOKE Woo OF Wei hade to aohonish him- 
self, WHEH HE WAS OVEK IIIS HIHETIETH TEAR ; 
— E8PBCIALLT OH THE DCIY OF A RULER TO BE 
CAREFUL OF HIS OUTWARD DEMEANOUR, AND TO 
RECEIVE WITH DOCILITY IHSTaUCTlONS DELIVER- 
ED TO HIM. Ode VI. of the 7th Book of last 
Part is also attributed, we saw, to the same 
duke Woo, and there is a remarkable similarity 
in the structure and in many of the phrases of 


the two pieces. Especially do there appear in 
both the duty of attending to the outward 
deportment, and the way in which that is liable 
to be disordered by dmnkenness. The authority 
for attributing this ode to duke Woo is the 
statement of the Preface, and an article in the 

‘Narratives of the States (^ pn' 

[* , art. 6).’ The article relates how Woo, at 
the age of 93, insisted on all his ministers and 
ofScers being instant, in season and out of sea- 
son, to admonish him on'-his conduct, and con- 
clndes by saying that he made tiie ' warnings 

in the E to admonish himself cftii 
^ The Alia taken as only another name 

for inh. It is added that after his death he was 
styled ‘the Intelligent and Sage duke Woo.’ 
One would hope that the incident related of him 
on the 1st ode of Bk. IV., Pt. I. is not true. 

But the Preface says that the ode was made 
by duke Woo, not only to admonisli himself, 
but also to reprehend king Le. Now, Woo be- 
came marquis of Wei in B. C. 811, fully 16 years 
after the death of Le. His rule lasted for 65 
years. This ode must have been made near the 
close of it; — the composition therefore must be 
dated considerably more than half a century 
from Lc’s reign. Unless there were in it very 
clear indications of its referring to Le and bis 
times, we ought not to accept the statement of 
the Preface. But there are no such indications. 
The school of Maon, coming to the study of the 
piece with a foregone conclusion, try, indeed, to 
make them out; but the whole is much mine 
naturally explained ou the view that it was 
simply for Woo's own admonition. It is clear 
to my mind that king Le was dragged into the 
piece to account for its place in the Ya, supposed 
to contmn only Odes of the Kingdom. 
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The stupidity of the ordinary man 
Is determined by his [natural] defects. 

The stupidity of the wise man 

Is from his doing violence [to his natural character]. 

2 What is most powerful is the being the man; — 

In all quarters [of the State] men are influenced by it. 

To an upright virtuous conduct, 

All in the four quarters of the State render obedient homage. 
With great counsels and determinate orders, 

With far-reaching plans and timely announcements, 

And with reverent care of his outward demeanour. 

One will become the pattern of the people. 


St. 1. The relation of the outward demeanour 
to inward virtue. The diffi. stupiditieM of difft. 
people. Ik 1, — aa in II. vii. VI. 3. L. 2. |!^ is 
defined by ‘a comer or angle.’ Evi- 

dently it is used here in the sense which I hare 
given it. The demeanour is the outcome or 

indication of the inward character. L. 4. =gf“ 
wise men. The line— Tjfrt 

— ** translation. The line >s 
a sort of key-note to the piece. The writer will 
not acknowledge the sentiment. The wise man 
ouglit not to become the stupid. LL 6, 8. 
is used nearly as in Ana. XVIL xvL of a natural 
failing or defect. jr ,aain Lx.1., etal.; 

here, ‘ to be determined by.’ Mr-X ‘to go 
contrary, do violence, to.’ — ‘ the going 

contrary to;’ .^^•wthe descriptive Both 

and have to be disregarded in making 
out the meaning. 

St. 2. The power of a man, plaping the man 
in a high position, to influence other t. LI. 1,2. 
^ ‘ ^ strong.’ 'The line — ^ 


according to the analogy of the 
‘ Doctrine of the Mean,’ L 3, — 

&C. Yen Ts'an refers to in Mencius, 

I. Pt.i V. 1. Literally, »-e might render — ‘There 
is nothing strong, only nun.’ By ^ we ire to 
understand ‘bring the man,’ realizing all his 
ideal, — as Choo says, hI A 
abie to complete his humanity.’ The old school, 
misled by their reference of the ode to king Le, 
take ^ ‘ getting men,’ as getting proper 

men to fill all the offices of govt. 

ZMM’ ‘take such an one aa instructor.’ 
LI. 3, 4. Maon defines by straight-for- 
ward,’ ‘upright;’ Choo, by |j|[ ‘nprightand 
great.’ in L 2 and |/lj in L 4 mnat 

be uken ns ^mnnyms. LL6 — 8. if-A. 
‘ great ;’ ‘ great plans ’ are not conoemw about 
one’s own person or affairs. deter, 

mined orders,’ are orders basrf on principle, 
and not varying with circumstances. 

‘timciv aniiounceniorits.’ are those given out at 
the proper season, witenever they ought to be 
made public, or are required. 
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3 As for the circumstances of the present time, 

You are bent on error and confusion in your government. 
Your virtue is subverted; 

You are besotted by drink. 

Although you thus pursue nothing but pleasure, 

How is it you do not think of your relation to the past, 
And do not widely study the former kings, 

That you might hold fast their wise laws? 

4 Shall not those whom great Heaven does not approve of, 
Surely as the waters flow from a spring, 

Sink down together to ruin? 

Rise early and go to bed late. 

Sprinkle and sweep your court-yard; — 


Id 8t. 3 the admonitions become sharp, and 
personal. We need not suppose that duke Woo 
was really guilty of the things here charged 
upon him ; but he chose to be addressed in this 
B^le, that he might be the more put upon his 
guard against them. Much of the piece must 

be taken in the same way. LI. 1,2 The 
here occasions a good deal of difficulty, and we 
can hardly tell what to make of it. Yen Ts'an 
is the only critic, so far as I have observed, who 
makes the first line terminate with it, so that 
the meaning is — ‘As for the things under our 
present ml«, him who has now risen to the 
throne;’ — with reference to king Le. But how 
could a composition written more than SO years 
after Le’s death speak of him as the king now? 
Even those of Maou’s school who end the line 
vrith interpret it of Le, unconscious of the 
anachronism they fall into. It might seem that 
by pointing as Yen Ts‘an does, we get to 
rhyme with but the characters belong to . 
different cate^ries. Choo follows Ch'tng in 
explaining ^ by or ^ ‘to give 
honour to;’ but this seems to require the con- 
struction of the lines that follow, which Ch‘ing 
adopts: — ‘You give honour — i . «., office — to those 


who introduce error into the govt,’ *c. The 
I translation shows the meaning I have ventnied 

I to give to the term. L.<i. — ^read as, Bnd= 

I ]B^, ‘lustful pleasure,’ and ‘to be addicted to 
pleasure.’ In construing L 5, we have to under- 
stand a m before .:j^; — ‘although it is addic- 
tion to pleasure which you follow.’ LL6 — 8 
have their meaning brought out by means of an 
interrogation. ‘yonrconnection;’aa, 

your relation by your descent to your worthy 
ancestors ^ (2d tone) is 

dcffned by ‘to hold fast.’ 

St.i Here again the meaning of 11.1 — 3 has 
to be brought oat intern^tirely. — as in 

i. III. 8, VI. 4, 6. It is defined by ‘there- 
fore;’ but we can hardly translate it. Choo 
explains ^ by ‘dislikes and 

casts them away.’ Liter^y the characters*- 
‘docs not estee!u or honour.’ As surely as the 
water flows in a stream from the spring, so 
would such persons riuk togethm-, under the dis- 
pleasure of Heaven, to ruin. **<* 
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So as to be a pattern to the people. 

Have in good order your chariots and horses, 

Your bows and arrows, and [other] weapons of war; — 

To be prepared for warlike action. 

To keep at a distance [the hordes of] the South. 

5 Perfect what concerns your ofScers and people; 

Be careful of your duties as a prince [of the kingdom]; — 
To be prepared for unforeseen dangers. 

Be cautious of what you say; 

Be reverentially careful of your outward demeanour; 

In all things be mild and correct, 

A flaw in a mace of white jade 
May be ground away; 

But for a flaw in speech 
Nothing can be done. 

*ink down ‘ together = ‘ and 
thereby.’ L. 5. or ‘the court- 

yard, and what is inside of it.’ ‘The line,’ it is 
observed, ‘seems to say nothing forcible, but 
it includes the putting away of slander and of 
venery, the despising of wealth, and setting a 
high price on virtue.’ L. 6. 8*8°^.’ 

L. 8. ‘ to keep at a distance.’ As 

iH; lit jg iS ffi . 

St 5. L. 1. is defined by and 
probably being understood in the sense of 
‘to pacify,’ ‘ to reduce to a state of order.’ 

In the ‘Flower and Essence of the She,’ however, 
it is sud that has all the meaning which I 


have given it in the translation 

guished from ,cs‘ men in office.’ 

Ij. 2 should be decisive against any reference 
of the ode to king Le. ^ .0||^e=‘tho 
measures or rules which you, as one of the princes 
of the kingdom, should observe 

.’ L. 3 is a common ex- 

pression for ‘sudden emergencies,’ — dangers 
that had not been foreseen, or specially provided 
for. L. 6. ^ ^ jig, ‘ mild.’ See a proof 

of the value Confuciiw set on D. 7 — 10, in the 
Ana., XI. V. ^ ‘ this word;’ — any 

word. — ‘ a flaw,’ ‘ a defect.’ 

‘ cannot be repaired,’ i. s., 

cannot be remedied. 


VOt. IT. 


6b 
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6 Do not speak lightly ; — your words are your own : — 
Do not say, ‘This is of little importance.’ 

No one can hold my tongue for me; 

Words are not to be cast away. 

Every word finds its answer; 

Every good deed has its recompense. 

If you are gracious among your friends, 

And to the people, as if they were your children, 
Your descendants will continue in unbroken line, 
And all the people will surely be obedient to you. 

7 Looked at in friendly intercourse with superior men, 
You make your countenance harmonious and mild; — 
Anxious not to do anything wrong. 

Looked at in your chamber, 


St. 6. On tkt importance of being careful of 
ose’s v:ords. L.l. We h.ive the same characters 

in II.v.III. 8 ; but the force of * = is here 
more apparent; or, at least, they may hare a 
meaning quite applicable here and justifiable, 
that docs not present itself in the former pas- 
sage. Ten Ts'an explains the phrase by ^ 


^ , ‘ words from one’s self,’ — which 
are one's own. L. 2 is to be taken with re- 
ference to the speech; — ‘Do not say that what 
you utter is of little importance.’ IJ. 3,4. 

‘ to hold.’ jbr ■= ' W 8®-’ Words 

once spoken go away from the utterer, and can- 
not be recalled. LI. 5,6. >0 ‘ to be 

responded to — synonymous wiUi LL 7 — 
10 give an illustration of what is here said. 

will be kindness shown both in word and 
deed. The ‘friends’ are the ruler’s ministers 
and great officers, with whom he was in the 
habit of associating. Ten Ts'an expands L8 


I cannot suppose that the /J'v are the 
children of the people, or any class different 
from the Twan Ch‘ang-woo 

Sung dyn.) says, 

JffiK. ‘The here means nothing 

more than the people.’ The translation shows 
my view of the line. *1^, — as in IXV. 2. 

St. 7. Carefulness in sjteech enforced by ^nritu- 
al considerations. LL I — 3. 

‘friendly with superior men.’ 
‘ to be harmonious,’ ‘to make har- 
monious;’ — as often. L 3 gives a thought ns it 
p.asscs through the mind of tlie individual spoken 
of — ‘ Am I not ; — may I not be — doing what is 
wrong?’ ‘how,’ ‘why.’ LL4,6. Be- 


ing in the or ‘chamber’ was a very dif- 
ferent thing from being in the society of friends, 
and a man might think it was not necessary 
to keep himself under restraint there ; but the 
monitor requires that he should do so. All 
this is indicated by the The open court 
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You ought to be equally free from shame before the light 
which shines in. 

Do not say, ‘This place is not public; 

No one can see rne here.’ 

The approaches of spiritual Beings 
Cannot be calculated [beforehand]; 

But the more should they not be slighted. 


8 O prince, let your practice of virtue 
Be entirely good and admirable. 

Watch well over your behaviour. 

And allow nothing wrong in your demeanour. 

Committing no excess, doing nothing injurious; — 

There are few who will not in such a case take you for their 
pattern. 

When one throws to me a peach, 

I return to him a plum. 


in Chinese houses, to which seyerai roofs con- 
verge, which receives the water from them, and 
serves to admit the light to the rooms below, is 

called the ‘ dripping place of a 

house.' From the connection of the phrase here, 
however, with the chamber, I prefer to inter- 
pret it of the opening or window in the northr 
west wall, through which the light was admit- 

imperative; ^ is indicative, = ‘there 
is none is expletive ; is the fi nal parti- 
cle; 'to measure’ or ‘ calculate 

1^, ‘ to dislike,’ ‘ to be tired of 
‘how much more,’ or ‘how much less,’ accord- 
ing to the connection. See 11. 8,10 quoted in 
the ‘Doctrine of the Mean,’ XVI. 4. 

St 8. sure usve and ijifluence of virtuous 

conduct in a nUer. LI. 2. »-s- ■a ruler,’ 
and refers to duke Woo. The ‘ Complete Di- 


gest’ remarks that after we must make a 
short pause or halt ***“* 

the is emphatic 

directly addressed to Woo, and must be trans- 
lated, ‘ O ruler.’ It seems strange that the 
lines should ever have been construed different* 
ly ; and yet the old school takes in the aenae 


f ‘a law,’ ‘to take the law from.’ Ten 
's‘an says, ‘ All under the sky take the law from 
ou (is., from king Le, supposing the lesson is 
ddressed to him), and your conduct is their 
attern ; you ought to make them good and ad- 

lirable!’ LL3— 6. ‘weU.’ 

9 It- ‘ the behaTiour/ generally. 

to be in error," * to injure,’ to 

e iniuriou* to virtue. I#. 6= 


The ^ give, to the Km. 
a general force and i^pUc^iMi; but we ca& 
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To look for horns on a young ram 
Will only weary you, my son. 

9 The soft and elastic wood 

Can be fitted with the silken string. 

The mild and the respectful man 
Possesses the foundation of virtue. 

There is a wise man ; — 

I tell him [good] words, 

And he yields to them the practice of docile virtue. 

There is a stupid man ; — 

He says on the contrary that my words are not true: — 

So different are people’s minds. 

10 Oh! my son, 

When you did not know w'hat was good, and what was not good, 


hardly give it in a translation any other re- 
ference than to duke Woo. Iil. 7 — 10 are 
illustrations of the truth insisted on, and of the 
absurdity of expecting, the same result in any 
other way. L. 9 will be understood by compar- 
ing it with 1. 12 in the last stanza of U. yii. Vf_ 
duke Woo’s ode against drunkenness. !&= 
=J, ‘to scatter and confuse.’ The /J> 

‘ little son,’ addressed to a man of 95, is dwelt 
on as showing the earnestness of Woo, and 
his desire to be kept ever in mind of his duty. 

St. 9. Oa docility in receiving good advice. El. 
1—4. defined as ‘soft-looking 

and which means ‘soft’ has here 
the additional meaning of ‘ lasting 

TJC),’ giren to it. ‘ to cover;’ here 

•s to fit with. Such wood, fitted with the 
string, becomes a bow, — an .article of use and 
value; and serves with the poet to introduce the 
idea of the mild and humble man, who has in 
his qualities the capacity of becoming truly 
virtuous. LI. 5 — 10. The and the of 


St. 1 reappear. Both Maoa and Choo under- 
stand the ^ of the ‘good words of anti- 
quity;’ — which does not appear to be necesswy. 
L.7 is construed by the critics H 

Z’ ‘acts in accordance with the vir- 
tue [in the words], and practises it.’ 1 prefer 
the meaning which 1 have given in the trans- 
lation, — that the is the wise man's 

own docile virtue. L. 10 appears to be a reflec- 
tion on the two cases which have just been 
stated. As Choo puts it, — ~ 

much more natural and simple than to hear in 
it a remark of the stupid man : — ‘ You think so, 
but other people may have a different opinion.’ 
As Yen Ts‘an has it, — 

St. 10. If peojJe will not team, it it in conie- 
quence of their self-sufficimcg. What is excusable in 
a child mag justly be required from a grown moa who 
has been well taught. L. 1. SS- (read wvoj 
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Not [only] did I lead you on by the hand, 

But I showed the difference by appealing to affairs. 

Not [only] did I charge you face to face, 

But 1 held you by the ears. 

And still perhaps you do not know, 

Although you have held a son in your arras. 

If people are not self-sufficient, 

Who comes [only] to a late maturity after early instruction? 


11 Great Heaven is very intelligent, 

And I pass my life without pleasure. 
When 1 see you so dark and stupid, 

My heart is full of pain. 

1 taught you with assiduous repetition. 
And you listened to me with contempt. 
You would not consider me your teacher, 
But regarded me as troublesome. 


— an exclunation. L.2 Cp‘e)*.‘good 

and evil,’ ‘ right and wrong.’ LI. 8 — 6 show ns 
the parent teacbmg the child, — ^holding him np 
by the hand, giving him by facts illnstraUons of 
his lessons, telling him plainly, face to face, 
bending down to him, and holding hiin by the 
ear, that no instructions may be lost. SE ■= 


‘ not only.’ The two are merely 
particles. LI. 7, 8 leave the moral in them to 
he supplied: — ‘Now that you are old, and have 
a son of your own, you ought to know.’ Some 


read the lesson rather differently : — ‘ If still you 
do not know, yon are old, and there is no time to 
be lost in learning it.’ ‘suppose,’ 

‘if;’ — ‘suppose you say;’ or, which I 


prefer, B may he disregarded, as merely ex- 
pletive. LL 9, 10. 

‘not to be full of one’s self.’ M and 

= ‘ early and late;’ in the morning of 
life, and in its decline. 

St. 11. The lamentation of a father over his 
son, old and yet stupid. LL 1 — 4. 

‘intelligent,’ ‘clear-seeing.’ ^1 = ' all- 

dark, and unintelligent.’ 

‘sad-looking.’ LL 5, 6. expresses the 

‘earnestness and frequency’ with which the 
instructions were given; ‘ the indiffer- 
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Still perhaps you do not know; — 
But you are very old. 


12 Oh! my son, 

I have told you the old ways. 

Hear and follow my counsels; — 

Then shall you have no cause for great regret. 
Heaven is now inflicting calamities, 

And is destroying the State. 

My illustrations are not taken from things remote; — 
Great Heaven makes no mistakes. 

If you go on to deteriorate in your virtue, 

You wiU bring the people to great distress. 


ence and contempt’ •srith which they were 
reoeiyed. LIT, 8. ‘to 

consider to be;' — ^you do not regard my words 
as teaching, which you should welcome, but as 
an oppression inflicted on you. Li. 9, 10, — much 
as 9, 10 in last stanza, only 'an octoge- 
narian,’ or ‘ a nonogenaiian ’ is • great advance 
from aief- cannot be trans- 

lated. They simply fiU out the linev 

St. 12, Ail the previous stanzas are here enforced 
by a Kxnsideration oj the consequcTices of attending 
to, or neglecting, the Us&ms given in them. L. 2. 


ill 


is the final particle. 



old ways or maxims.’ L. 6. and can 
hardly he translated. The former has the force 
of our ‘to-wit.’ L. 7. The ‘illustrations’ are 
understood of the confirmation which might be 
adduced from instances in the post of the conse- 
quences of wrong-doing; — like the instance in 
the concluding lines of ode L 

fall into error.’ IeI ‘Perrerse 


and evil;’ here used actively as a verb. 


‘urgent;’ argent distressy Ch‘ing 




mi’ 

gives 

The rhymes are — in at. 1, „ re- 

peated thrice) cat. 4, 1. 1 ; (prop. cat. 12), 


eat. 15, t. 3: in 2, eat. 13; 

(prop. cat. 3), ^|j, cat. 1, t. 3; in 8, 
cat. 11 ; »ia (prop. cat. 2), cat. 3, t. 2: in 
4, t;, ^ cat. 10; 

cat. 15, t.3: in 6, J^, cat. 5, 1. 1 ; , 

cat 7, 1. 1 : 

in 6, eat. 16, t. 3; ^ (prop. cat. 4), 

cat. 3, t. 2; cat. 1, t. 2 ^ 

/W’ .jfc- 7, jH, cat. 14 ; 

cat. 4, t 2 ; ^ „ cat. 5, t.3: 

ib., t.3: in 9, ft., 1. 1; 

^ (prop. cat. 10), cat. 14; |^, cat. 
7, 1. 1 : in 10, cat. 1, 

(prop. cat. 14 ; but Twan reads ^j^), • > 

cat.2:inl2,-^,jj^,ij||„ 
cat. 1. 1. 2; g, ^ ft., t. 3. It wiU 

be seen that, in some of the stanzas, the rersiflcar 
tion is reiy irregular and defective ; — more 10, 
perhaps, than in any ineTictu ode. 
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1 Luxuriant is that young mulberry tree, 

And beneath it wide is the shade; 

But they will pluck its leaves till it is quite destroyed. 
The distress inflicted on these [multitudes of the] people, 
Is an unceasing sorrow to my heart; — 

My commiseration fills [my breast]. 

O thou bright and great Heaven, 

Shouldest thou not have compassion on us ? 


ode 3. Metaphorical, narrative, and allusive. 
The eaki. of Jut mourns over the misert 

AND DISORDER OP THE TIMES, WITH A VIEW TO 
BEFREHENUTBBMISGOVEBMMENTOF KINO LB, — 
BSPEGIAEET HIS OPPRESSIONS AND LISTENING TO 
BAD COUNSELLORS. The picce itself says no- 
thing about the earl of Juy as its author; but 
the statement rests not only on the authority of 
the Preface, but also on the Tso-chuen. An earl 
of Joy is mentioned in the Shoo, V. zxii., and 
others subsequently occur in history. Tso-she, 
under the 1st year of duke Wan, quotes the 
first line of sL 12, as from the ode of Lcang-foo 
of Juy The 

of a translator is to determine in what tenses he 
will render many of the verbs. In st. 7 we have 
a point of time indicated clearly enough in the 
statement that — ‘Heaven has extinguished or 
put an end to the king.’ This is universally 
explained of the dethronement (in effect) of Le 
in B. C. 841. The people then rose «n mass* 
against him, irritated by his long-continued op- 
pressions ; and he only saved his life by flying 
to Clie (^^), in the pres, Hoh-chow 
dep. P-ing-yang, Shan-se. There he remained 
till he dM in 827. In the meantime the govt, 
was carried on by the dukes of Shaou and Chow, 
the period of their administration being known 

as which may, perhaps, be translated 

‘ Mutual Harmony,' — an important chronologic- 
al era in Chinese history. The piece then 
would be composed sometime during that period ; 
and much of it, after st. 7, is interpreted by 
Kiiaug with a special reference to the two loyal 
dukes, faithful at once to the House of Chow 
and to the people. I thought of translating stt. 
1 — 6 in the past tense, and from 8 to 16 in the 
present; but the whole is given as if it were 
equally passing immediately under the writer’s 
eye, and if he had anywhere those dukes in 
view, his allusions to them are too indistinct to 


justify a translator in giving them prominence. 
I have used, therefore, the present tense throngh- 
out. The ode was composed, I suppose, im- 
mediately after Le’s dethronement, and he is 
before the writer throughout as the cause of the 
suffering which so greatly distressed and de- 
pressed him. 

St r. LI. 1-3, H;,— as in n.iv. VH!. 7, ad. 

‘ a soft, i. e., a young mnl- 
beny tree.’ The characters are inverted for 
the sake of the rhyme, ~[a, ‘beneath it,’ 
=the shade afforded by it. is the particle, 
-01 js«lefinedby ^,=.‘wide.’ ;^,— 
as in I. XT. H. 3 ; comp, also I. L VIH. 2. 

‘to lacerate and destroy.’ The 
places the stript tree before us as in a pic- 
ture. These three lines are metaphorical of the 
Soorisbing kingdom which was now brought to 

the verge of ruin. LI. 4 — 6. — as in ILv. 

X 2. ' f*’ come to an end.’ 

mean ‘commiseration { — equi- 
valent to the same characters with at the 
side. Maou took them differently ; but we need 
not take up his interpretation of them, nor that of 

•t^. whidi he expbuned by ‘long-con- 
tinued;’ — a meaning which it elsewhere has. 
Choo says that he does not himself know what 
to make of this last character; but the view 
given in the translation is sufficiently- na- 
tural and simple. It is from Hoo Yih-kwei 

( : ru«i dyn.) who wy. 

In 11. 7, 8, the writer 
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2 The four steeds [gallop about], eager and strong; 

The tortoise-and-serpent and the falcon banners fly about. 
Disorder grows, and no peace can be secured. 

Every State is being ruined; 

There are no black heads among the people; 

All are reduced to ashes, [as it were], by calamity. 

Oh! alas! 

The doom of the kingdom hurries on. 

3 There is nothing to arrest the doom of the kingdom; 
Heaven does not nourish us. 

There is no place in which to stop securely; 

There is no place to which to go. 


appeals to HesTen. n-m m * bright- 
looking;'— see in I.IV.4. ‘how,’ 

‘ why.’ 

St. 2. The eoiaequencea of the king't misgovem- 
moit in the wars and desolation everywhere prevail- 
ing. LI. 1,2 give us a picture of an army on its 
inarch. L. 1, ^ s oc II. iiL III. 1. L. 2, — see H. i. 
Vni ; 2. give ' the app. of the banners 

flying in the wind.’ L. 3 describes the effects of 
the constant strife. apparently used 

as a Terb, — ‘to be pacified;’ 

extingnislied,’ ‘ to be ruined.’ is used in the 
sense of ‘ black-headed,’ and 1. 4 gires a very 
graphic picture of the times, when the young and 
able-bodied of the people were slain or absent on 
distant expeditions, so that only old and gray- 
beaded people were to be seen ~J' 

Maon tries to construe in the sense of 
so Uiat the line =: ‘ The people are disordered.’ 
Yen Ts'an takes it as — ‘ The people are 

few.’ Choo’s interpretation seems to bring its 
own evidence with it. ‘aU.’ 

‘ calamity,’ has here the force of a verb in the 
patBive,*=>‘ to be calamitized,’ if we could say so. 


‘ so as to be reduced to ashes.’ In 
II. 7,8, the writer makes his moan, as if he felt 
that it was of no use again appealing to Heaven. 

^^^=‘ala8 !’ ‘ itis deplorable.’ is used 
much as in II. viii.V. 2. It is defined here, in 
the same way, by = ‘ revolution,’ ‘ doom,’ 
‘fate.’ urgent.’ ^=the graphic 

St. 3. The same mlject, with an indication of 
the writer's view that the misery was aU awing to 
the king's neglect of the men who woald give him 
peaceful amnseb L. 1. — mneh as in 

n. xiii. X. 5. Choo here construes as there^ 
=‘alasl’; but still more unnaturally. The 
writer says that * the fate of the kingdom has 
nothing to rely on cg ^ 0 ^ 

I<- 2. * to nourish.’ L.3. 

Both Maou and Choo define here by 
‘established,’ ‘sure;’ and it is found in the dic- 
tionary in that sense, with the pronunciation 
yings though here it is commonly- read as yih, 
which also is given in the diet, with a kindred 
signification. L. 4. is the initial particle; 
though we might also construe it here as ‘ to 
say.’ ^H. and can hardly be distinguished in 
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Superior men are the bonds [of the social state], 
Allowing no love of strife in their hearts. 

Who reared the steps of the dissatisfaction, 
Which has reached the present distress? 


4 The grief of my heart is extreme. 

And I dwell on [the condition of] our territory. 
I was born at an unhappy time, 

To meet with the severe anger of Heaven. 

From the west to the east, 

There is no quiet place of abiding. 

Many are the distresses I meet with; 

Very urgent is the trouble on our borders. 


meaning — ‘ If we would go, where can we go to 

5, 6 are hard to construe. Maou says nothing 
at ail on 1. 5. Ch*ing understood by the 

princes of the States. Yen Ts'an refers it to 
king Le seems also to 

have been the view of Cboo, wlio anja, 

they both refrain from giving any explanation 
of the ; which, evidently, has here a distinct 
▼rarbal force of its own. The key to the true 
meaning is found in IX. ir. VII. 8, where m- 
‘to hold together.’ Then will 

mean the good and able men in whose bands 
the govt, should have been 

““<1 1-C indi- 
cates the ruling principle of their character and 
course, — seeking peace and pursuing it, so as to 
maintain order. But such men were not in fa- 
vour with the king; and lie is intended in 11. 7, 
8, laying the stair-steps of evil by 


his ucglect and discouragement of them. 

= ‘ distress,’ ‘misery.’ 

St. 4. The writer continues to dwell on tht mi- 


sery of the country, and his own sadness in the con- 
templation of U. — as in II. ir. VIU. 12. 

— as in ii. VIU. 3. Cboo, indeed, here 
defines ^ by village,’ and (after 

Maou) by Jg’ ‘dwelling,’ or ‘residence;’ but I 
prefer to take the terms as in the former pas- 
sage, — more generally. Cboo’s view was thesame, 
probably, as that of Ying-tah, that the writer 
was an officer engaged in the conduct of an ex- 
pedition of the east, and that, in this L 2, be is 
thinking of home; but I do not see that we are 
required by anything in the verses to take such a 
view. , ‘anunpropitioustime.’ 

‘great.’ Another reading is 
L. 5 seems to me equivalent merely to ‘ from 
the west (where the capital was) to the east;’ 
le., all through the kingdom, ‘ to be 


afflicted,' ' distress.’ ^ is defined by and 
‘borders.’ The distress not only prevailed 
in the kingdom, but beyond. The rude tribes 


C6 


rot. ir. 
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5 You have your counsels; you employ caution; 

But the disorder grows and dismemberments ensue. 

I tell you the subjects for anxiety; 

I instruct you how to distinguish the orders of men. 

Who can hold anything hot? 

Must he not dip it [first] in water? 

How can you [by your method] bring a good state of things 
about ? 

You [and your advisers] will sink together in ruin. 


6 [The state of things] is like going in the teeth of the wind, 
Which makes one quite breathless. 

Some have a mind to go forward, 

But they are made to think it is of no use to do so. 


were pressing on the borders ; but this does not 
necessarily imply that the writer was serving 
there. 

In St. 5 the writer addresses himself directly 
to the king, wlio is intended by the ‘yon.’ 
We have to understand an as the subject 
of the in L 1. ’ to bo careful,’ 

‘eautiou.’ Some take the 1st asap»*to form,’ 

•to make,’ and the 2d as— 'to take to 
be,’ ‘ to think but they are eridently co-ordinate 

plans, however, were radically bad, and their 
consequences were eviL ‘to in- 
crease;’ Hr , or with little 

more force than ‘and(f^g 0 
In II. 3, 4 the writer says he had told the king 
what matters should occasion him the most an- 
xiety, and how he could remedy the disorder 
prevailing only by the use of the proper men. 

in an orderly way the rank of the worthy and 
able.’ Ts'aou Suy-chung says, ‘Outside the 
royal domain were the dukes, marquises, earls, 
viscounts, and barons ; about tlie court were the 
too, the tunjr, and all the various ofBcers: — these 
had the raodt. In arranging the individuals. 


those of ability and virtue should have been 
placed in high positions for the conduct of af- 
fairs. and those of a difft. style, in low positions, 
simply to receive orders; those who achieved 
merit should have been advanced, and those 
who did not so, should have been dismissed.* 
LI. 5 — 8. A heated substance would only injure 
him who bandlevl it incautiously; and the king’s 
measures could only lead hims^ and others to 
ruin ; — see U. 5, 6 quoted by Mendos, IV. Ft. L 
VII. 6, where the meaning is plain; bat still I 
am puzzled with L 6. indeed, is merdjr 

the initial particle, like in L 8; but I have 
ventured to take a new view of 
Nearly all the critics suppose them to mean — 
‘without dipping the band in water.’ Bat to 
dip the hands in water will not be of mnch ser- 
vice in laying hold of a heated substance ; where- 
as, if the substance be put in the water and 
cooled, it may then be handled. I verily believe 
this is the meaning; but the utmost Wang Taott 
will allow to it, is that it may be proposed as a 

new view ( sr# 1^1. The Tso-chuen, 

under the 31st year ot duke Seang, quotes the 
passage rather in accordance with my view. 

St. 6. But tAose toAo might have beat effectual 
adviser! and hdpers to the kin^ had been forced 
hopelesslg to retire from the public service. LI. 1, 2. 

is * going against, in the teeth of, the 

wind.’ To do so produces breathlessness 
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They attach themselves to husbandry, 

And labour like the people instead of eating [the bread of 
office]. 

Their sowing and reaping are precious to them; 

They love this substitute for [official] emolument. 


7 Heaven is sending down death and disorder, 
And has put an end to our king. 

It is sending down those devourers of the grain, 
So that the husbandry is all in evil case. 

All is in peril and going to ruin; 

I have no strength [to do anything], 

And think of [the Power in] the azure vault. 


—WS’ ‘difficoltj in breathing’). Thus a strong 
opposing wind acts on men’s breath ; and simi- 
larlj did the king’s oppressive govt, act on men’s 
minds. L.8 is assigned to men who would 

take service if they could do any good, 
eqnivatent to — meaning men of worth <K 

If A> 

advance to enter on public employment. 
Jj. 4. ‘ to cause.’ It is beat to take 

h in the passiv^ — Such men are made to say, 
* We cannot do anything ^ 

IHfc. 

Such men, dispirited, take to be farmers, and are 
hapmer than if they had struggled on for office. 

‘ They put forth their strength 
on the business of biubimdmen to be s substitute 
foranoffldaiprovimon.’ — ‘to be precious.’ 

sTt. I have observed in the introductory 
note that, in 11 1, 2 here, there seems to be an 
allusion to the casting out of king Ije, and his 
fli ght to Che. In no other way can 1.2 be 


explained so naturally. I agree therefore in 
taking with Choo, as in the past-complete 
tense, rather than with Ten Ts'an, in the future, 
as if the writer were speaking of the issue to which 
things were tending. “fr -f , — ‘the king 
whom we had established. I.e would succeed 
according to the testament of his father; but the 
ministers would carry that into execution. 
LI. 3, 4 indicate famine as another evil following 
in the wake of many others, so that those who 
had taken to husbandry would hardly find a 

living by it, ^ VUL 2. 

—see in ILiv.Vni.l. ‘alto- 
gether,’ ‘entirely.’ LI. 6, 6. — a com- 

pound exdamation; — ‘alas! alas!’ 

•all tc^ther;’ gives us the idea of ‘repeti- 
tion,’ ‘one thing as connected with another.' 


[J.r, 8. in U. vL 1. 3; but the idea 

s here simply that of ‘ strength,’ or ‘ability.’ 


‘the concaye azure,* is a narae for heaven, 
soar azure vault. The ‘Flower and Essence of 
he She* expands these lines well: — mm 
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8 Here is a good and righteous ruler, 

Who is looked up to by the people and by all ; — 

He keeps his heart, and his plans are formed on mature deli- 
beration, 

Searching carefully for helpers. 

There is one who has no such character, 

But reckons only his own views to be good; — 

He holds only to his own thoughts, 

And causes the people to be distracted. 


9 Look into the middle of that forest, 

At the herds of deer roaming together. 

[But here] friends are insincere. 

And do not help one another in what is good. 

People have the saying, 

‘ To go forwards or backwards is alike impracticable.’ 


St. 8. Two pictures; — the good and thoughtful 
ruler, and the wayward. Kcang contends that by 
the good ruler here are intended the two loyal 
ministers, — the dukes of Shaon and Chow. But 
I cannot agree with him. If such had been tlie 
writer’s intention, he would have indicated it 
more clearly. The former picture is of what 
king Lc ought to have been ; the latter, of what 
he was. in L 1 is defined by its opposite 

^ 0; in I S. ^ - IP ‘to act in 
accordance with reason and principle.’ In 
L 3, the ‘ keeping the heart ’ is expressive of 
impartiality, — even justice. ; — the 

plans are formed after mature consideration, 
and large advice. — ‘ to examine ;’ with re- 

ference to the care with which he looks out for 
advisers ; — ‘ to be cautions with reference 


to the care with which he employs them. In 
‘ to consider, or allow, to 
be.’ L.7, ‘lungs and intestines;’ — 

comp, in the %oo, IV.TiL 

Pt.iii.3. L.8. — as in the prec. st. 

St. 9. An instance of the disorder of the times ist 
the faithlessness of friends. It. 2 repre- 

sents the deer as ‘numerous and moving to- 
gether.’ Comp. ini. LV.l. I.. 3.^ 

“'df' true,’ faithlesa’ L.4 = 

, ‘ They do not associate to- 
gether in good ways ;’ — the intercourse of friends 
was not like the intercourse of deer. This is 

an instance of what is called ^L, ‘aUusion 
by contrast.’ L.6. ^ is explained by ‘ to 

be reduced to the last degree , ’=10 he impracti- 
cable. 
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10 Here is a wise man; — 

His views and words reach to a hundred le. 

There is a stupid man; — 

He on the contrary rejoices in his madness. 

It is not that I could not speak [all this] ; — 

How is it I was withheld by my fear? 

11 Here is a good man, 

But he is not sought out nor employed. 

There is a hard-hearted man, 

And he is thought of and promoted once and again. 

The people [in consequence] desire disorder, 

And find enjoyment in bitter, poisonous ways. 

12 Great winds have a path; — 

They come from the large empty valleys. 

Here is a good man, 

Whose doings will be good. 

There is a man unobservant of the right, 

Whose goings will be according to his inward filthiness. 


St. 10. Tht wise man and the stupid;— two class- 
es of the king’s advisers. U. 1,2 indicate the 
foresight of the wise man. Choo sa 78 , 

The king’s advisers were of 
the stnpid and reckless class. The writer could 
have warned the king agamst them ; but he was 
restrained by hie fear of his violence. 

St. 11. The good man^ and the cruel; and the 
consequence of the king’s giving all his favour to 

the latter. meaning to advance to 


office, and to employ. -= ‘ to repeat.’ 

The meaning is as in the translation. The 


people became like the officers whom the king 
muntained over them. ‘pleased,’ 

‘to find it sweet.’ — see on L iii. Vlll. 3. 

Choo says, ‘ 'The too is a bitter v^etable, whose 
taste is bitter, and its juice is acrid, and in- 
jurious to life ; hence it is called 

St. 12. The good man and the unprincqjkd act 
each according to his nature. ‘ the 

way,’ or ‘ path.’ Great winds come out from 
the hollow valleys. ‘ There is, as it were, thw 
birth-place. is defined by ‘to use;’ 
bat it is really nothing more than the copnlsu 
Choo says he does not understand 1.6; 1^ is 
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13 Great winds have a path ; — 

The covetous men ti^ to subvert their peers. 

I would speak, if he would hear my words, 

But I can [only] croon them over as if I were drunk. 
He wiU not employ the good, 

And on the contrary causes me [such] distress. 


14 


Ah! my friends, 

Is it in ignorance that I make [this ode] ? 

[But it may happen] as iii the case of a bird on the wing, 
Which sometimes is hit and caught. 

I go to do you good, 

But you become the more incensed against me. 


willing to accept u as «= ‘to go,’ — to 
do. If we aaaent to this, then there ahould he 
no difficnlty with the t|4. Its most natural 
meaning is what I have given (p|l 

Wang TaoQ 

says there is probably an oror of the text in 
U This is very likely. 

St. 13. Choo says that ^ is equivalent 
to in the Shoo, Lll, which we may ad- 

mit. 1.1.3, 4 are very variously construed; but 
the view which I have given of them is as like- 
ly as any. here is not ‘ to answer,’ but ‘ to 

speak to,’ to take the initiative. '^3 , — < to 

croon one’s words to one’s self.’ Choo Eong- 
ts‘een says, ^ ^ ^ g ^ ^ 

"a ^ ^ W ^ "ZT 

(or with ^ at the side) — ‘disorder,’ 
‘ confusion.’ I think the writer must be refer- 
ring to his own state of mind as indicated 
in 1.4. Wang Taou, however, takes as 

— ^ ‘vhich cases If would be ex- 

pressive of the general disorder that prevvled. 


Sse-ma Ts‘emi, in his account of king Le, says 
that in his 30th year his chief favourite wss a 

duke E of Tung sndthat Leang- 

foo of Joy remonstrate with him on the ground 
of E’s well known covetousness and greed; — 
but without effect. It may be therdore that be 

is specially intended by the of this 

stanza- 

St. 14. By the ‘friends,’ whom the writer 
addresses in this stanza, we are to understand 
the evil ministers of the Ung. We need not 
suppose that the name is ironic^ f— he would fain 
be their friend, if they would only allow him to 
be so. The meaning ^ L 2 is, that he knew what 
reception his sentiinents were likely to meet 
with. He goes on to say, in 11. 3, 4, that, not- 
withstanding, he might do some good: — as birds 
on the wing are generally missed, yet sometimes 

one is brought down ( 

^isMedhCTeM— ,1^, 

— ^it is often employed not of insects merely, but 
of all living creatures. — see on Ana. VIL 

xxvi; 

T.l 6, 6 are an expostulation, is taken as 

— ‘ to go,’ in consequence of the in L6. 
(in 3d tone),— ‘to afford shelter to,’— to 
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15 The unlimited disorder of the people 

Is owing to those hypocrites, skilful to prevaricate. 

They work out the injury of the people, 

As if their efforts were not equal to it 

The depravity of the ^ople 

Is brought about by their strenuous endeavours. 

16 That the people are unsettled 

Is owing to the robbers that prey on them. 

Hypocritical, they say ‘These men wiU not.do;’ 

But when their backs are turned, they show their skiU m re- 
viling [the good]. , , . , 

Although you say, ‘We did not do this, 

I have made this song about you. 


benefit (u if there were «t the top). m- 

■to be angry with 

Choo mentiuni, with a meuure of approbation, 
a riew of these two linea, t a kin g with it» 
usual meaning and tone t — * I went and privately 
told you my views, and yet you say on the con- 
traiy that I came to terrify you (j^ 

St. 15. With U. 1,6 comp. 11.6, 6 of St. 11. 
in n. 2, 6,— whh the meaning which we have often 
found, and which is explained by and 
ti wanlng — * to be owing to,’ *to be det cTiitin ed 
by.’ Choo says he does not undoatand in 
L 2;bnthe gives ICaon’s explanation of itby 
with reference to the ‘light, bad ways ’ of those 
in office; and Chang’s by ‘to be true.’ 

He approves of the latter, but manipulates it 
himself into ‘hypocrites 

lation. in L4 is the partide intermediate. 

the Efe’ are construed together. 


St. 16. ‘to settle,’ — as in U. iv. X. 

2. ||^, — as in the prec. stanza. So with 

in L3. — ^‘Thsy hypocritically say that small 
men will not do to be in office ; but when their 
backs are turned from you, they show their skill 
in speaking evil to revile superior men.’ So Choo 
saysonU.3, 4. On U. 5, 6, his words are, ‘ But 
these men gloss themselves over, and think that 
they did not apeak so; but I have made this song 
[about them) : — ^1 know the truth ; the thing is 
evident and cannot be concealed 

S-tfiiV It is not worth the space to d i acn a a 
other interpretations. On Hoo Yih-kwei 

to acknowledge their fault’ 

# itt ^ S5 Sc iff 

mjA. aus ode, and sung your conduct. 

The rhymes are — in st.l, 

3. »• 1; 'ki’ S’ ^ ^ •’ 

in 2, |ff, ^ •> cat- 15, 1 . 1 :J 
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1 Bright was that milky way, 

Shining and revolving in the sky. 

The king said, ‘Oh! 

What crime is chargeable on us now, 

That Heaven [thus] sends down death and disorder? 
Famine comes again and again. 



“*• 12, 1. 1 : ia 3, ^ (prop. 

«*»• 1). 1^. cat- 13, t- 1; ^ .. 

, , cat. 10 : iu 4, mM ^(proP- cat. 
9), cat. 13 ; [^} , cat. 5, t. 2 : 

In 6, ^ (prop- cat. 13), cat. 12, 

t-3: in 6, 

B. *> Ai'- ^ M *• ® ’ 

cat. 1. 1. 3; ^ ^ „ cat. 3, t.2 : 

1 “ W’ %' 

cat. 1, t. 3 : in 8, ]|^ (prop. cat. 8), 

cat. 10 : in 9, cat. 7, t. 1 ; 

J^’ ^ 3' t- 3 : in 10> A.’ A' 

12, t. 1 ; cat. 1, t. 2 : in 

11, idl * , cat. 3, t. 3 : in 12, 

(prop. cat. 4), ii..- in 13, 
cae Id, t.3 : in 14, 

cat. 6, t. 3 : in 15, . cat. 1, 

t.3 : in 16, ^ (prop. cat. 4), ® ,, 

cat. 17. 

Ode 4. Narrative. King Seuex, osocca.sion 

OF A GREAT DROUGHT, EXPOSTUtATES WITH GOD 
AND ALE THE SPIRITS, WHO UIOnT BE EXPECTED 
TO SUCCOUR HIH AND HIS PEOPLE, ASKS THEM 
WHEREFORE THET WERE CONTENDING WITH HIM, 
AND DETAILS THE MEASURES HE HAD TAKEN, AND 
WAS STILL TAKING, FOR THE REMOVAL OF THE 
CALAMITT. King Seuen does not occur by name 
in the ode, though it is ascribed in st. 1 to a 
king; and all critics accept the statement of the 
Preface that it was made, in admiratiou of 
Seuen, by Jhig Shuii (-^ 7 ^),*"* great officer, 
we may presume, of the court. It is mentioned 
in the Ch‘un Ts-ew, under tlie 5th year of duke 
Hwan (B. C. 706), that the king seut the son of 


Jing Shuh on a mission to the court of Iax>; 
and tills, it is supposed, was the son of the ivriter 
of this ode. This is just possible; but Seuen’s 
accession is placed in B. C. 876, and his death in 
B. C. 781. Jing Shull may have been the stand- 
ing appellation of the Head of the family. At 
what year iu Seuen’s reign the drought occur- 
red, and whether it extended overa scries of years, 
we cannot ascertain. The ‘ Bamboo Books’ re- 
fer it to the 21st year of king Le, and say tliat 
it continued on to his dcatii in Che, and that 
then, on the restoration of his son (king Seuen) 
by the two regents, there ensued a great rain. 
Hwang-poo Meih refers it to the end of Seuen’s 
reign, as a judgment for the errors into which 
he then fell. The standard chronology places 
it in B. C. 821, — Seuen’s Cth year. This point 
must be left undeterhiined. As Keang says, 

St. 1. 1,1. 1, 2 are introductory, and must be 
translated in the past tense. The author would 
have us think of the king gazing at night on 
the sky, to see if there were any indications of 
coining rain. As there were none, he gave 
vent to bis feelings in the verses that follow. 

— asini.rV.4. Ts'aouSuy-chungsays, 
‘ The appearance of the Han in the sky is like a 
cloud, and yet it is not a cloud; — hence it is 
called “The cloudy Han! ’” Ido not think, how- 
ever, the name means anything more tlian ‘ the 
Han in the clouds.’ What the Han was on the face 
of the earth, that the Milky Way was in the sky. 

= ‘bright;’ ‘turning,’ ‘re- 

volving.’ Keang observes that 1. 4 is not to be 
understood as spoken murmuringly; — the king 
really wished to know what offence he and his 
people were chargeable with. L. 6. — 

see on H. iv. XI. — t. g. ‘to occur 

repeatedly ;’ ‘ to come.’ The phrase 

denotes that tho drought had not been of one 
year only (^ 
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There is no victim I have grudged; 

Our maces and other tokens are exhausted: — 
How is it that I am not heard? 


2 ‘The drought is excessive; 

Its fervours become more and more tormenting. 

I have not ceased offering pure sacrifices; 

From the border altars I have gone to the ancestral temple. 
To the [Powers] above and below I have presented my offer- 
ings and then buried them: — 

There is no Spirit whom I have not honoured. 

How-tseih is not equal to the occasion ; 

God does not come to us. 


in 1. 7 has a pregnant meaning,":. 

‘ to lake up and sacrifice to.’ C!l>oo illustrates 
the line by referring to a custom, in times 
of great calamity, of sacrificing to all Spirits, 
even searching out sacrifices that had fallen 
into disuse, and reviving them. L. 8. =‘ to 

grudge,’ — as often. any victims. L. 

9. We have in the Shoo, V. vi. an instance of 
the use of the peih and kwei in sacrificing; — 
see. on pp. 4, 8. All such symbols in the 
royal treasury ^ad been used on this occasion. 

/to be used up,’ ‘ to be exhausted.’ 
L. 10. ‘ why,’ or ‘ how.’ Yen Ts'an 

remarks th.at occurs frequently in this ode, 
and is explained now by now by '[)^i now 
by (or and- now as expressing a wish. 
We must not (fiing tenaciously, he says, to ex- 
plain it always in the same way, but follow the 
exigency of each passage. Here again, Keang 
cautions the reader against finding in the line the 
language of complaint. 

St. 2. L. 1. I^ = ‘is too or very exces- 
sive.’ li. 2. The Urh-ya explains (with 

at the side) by ‘steaming vapour.’ 
here it denotes the fervent heat; — accumulated 


my pure sacrifices have never ceased.’ 
jp£,-as in n. Vi. Vm. 4. L.4. 

‘ the ancestral temple ;’-^as often. — ‘ the 

border altars,’ at which Heaven and Earth were 
sacrificed to ; a service, according to Confucius, 
rendered to God- Sw the ‘Doctrine of the 

Mean,’ XIX. 6. In 1. 5, _|2 i» interpreted of the 
sacrifice to Heaven, and of that to the Earth. 
1^ is the placing of the offerings on the ground 

(or on the altars) during the sacrifice; 

‘ the burying them afterwards in the earth 

8$ ♦) .’ The two terms embrace all the 
articles used in sacrificing; — as Ting-tah says, 

.'I” 

spirits, the eatables (grain and cakes), the jade- 
tokens.’ The fact that these were all buried at 
the conclusion of the sacrifice explains the 
statement in the preceding stanza ab out the 
jade-tokens being used up. L.6. 

‘ to honour.’ LI. 7, 8. How-tseih was not able 
to deliver from the drought _Ji^); and God, 
who could have given the help, wo uld not do 
It. Hence Choo explains by ‘ to accept 
the offerings.’ I prefer translating the term as 
I have done. Yen Ts‘an says, 
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This wasting and ruin of our country, — 

Would that it fell [only] on me! 

The drought is excessive, 

And I may not try to excuse myself. 

I am full of terror and feel the peril, 

Like the clap of thunder or the roll. 

Of the remnant of Chow, among the black-haired people, 
There will not be half a man left; 

Nor will God from His great heaven 
Exempt [even] me. 

Shall we not mingle our fears together ? 

[The sacrifices to] my ancestors will be extinguished. 


Ll. 9, 10., t. q. ‘ to waste,’ ‘ to 
injare;’ <to ruin.’ — ‘to 
light upon.’ Choo takes as in last stanza, 
but there seems to be an opposition be- 
tween T± , meaning the country generally, 
the people, and the king’s own person. 

I prefer therefore taking as = ‘ would that.’ 
Choo himself says that such a construction is 
not at all unsuitable 

It was one of the Soos who first 
proposed this riew. 

St. 3. L 2. Both Maou and Choo define 

by ‘to put away,’ ‘to remove;’ so that the 
line simply says that the drought could not be 
removed. The significance of tlie term, however, 
is deeper than this. Its primary meaning is ‘ to 
push away and the king is speaking, I ^ieve, 
of the responsibility for the calamity,— how he 
acknowledged it as resting on himself, and did 
not wish to put it off on any other body p|J 

Compare 

in Men. I. Pt. i. III. 5. In 1L3, 4 the 
i^g is speaking of his own alarm, and not, as 
Ch‘ing says, of that the people. 


‘ to be afraid ;’ ‘ to be or to 

feci in peril.’ L. 4, — as in II. iii. iV. 4. LI. 6, 6. 

^ ^ ^ 

people that remain of the House of Chow;’ — 
referring, probably, to the way in which the 
country had been depopulated in the preceding 
reign. ^ ^ ^ ^ ‘the app. of » 

person who has lost the right arm ;’ and hence 
it comes to sigmfy ‘half a man.’ See the re- 
marks of Mencius on the absurdity of taking 
these lines literally, and the important canon 
which he lays down for the interpretation of the 
She (V. Pt. i. IV. 2). As Choo expands it, wo 
must here bring to the interpretation onr under- 
standing of the object of the writer, and then 
we perceive that the king is grieving over the 
drought, and does not really mean to say that 
there would be none of the people left. LI. 7, 8. 
I cannot Uke ^ Jfc. otherwise than 
in the translation. Lachanne makes the two 
parts of the line in apposition:— 
cirium qui est summus rerum dominus et dominator* 
But such an apposition of the personal name 
and the vagtie designation of Heaven, especially 
with the epithet of ‘great’ attached, is to ray 

mind exceedingly unnatural. m in 1.8 has 
the force of our ‘even.’ Even the king himself 
would not be left, 'fhe terms are not to be under- 
stood as a sort of repetition of 11. 6, 6,— that the 
pwple would trot be left to him. Li. 9 10. The 
king turns, as it were, to his officers and rela- 
tives, and calls on them to sympathize with him 
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4 ‘ The drought is excessive, 

And it cannot be stopped. 

More fierce and fiery, 

It is leaving me no place. 

My end is near; — 

I have none to look up to, none to look round to. 
The many dukes and their ministers of the past 
Give me no help. 

0 ye parents and [nearer] ancestors, 

How can ye bear to see us thus ? 

5 ‘The drought is excessive; — 

Parched are the hills, and the streams are dried. 


in lus distress and fesurs. Ho Krae is the only 
critic, so far as I have observed, who points out 
this force of the 

W-S. w ft 

‘ to be extinguished.' is the particle. By 
‘ ancestors ’ being extinguished, he means that 
their sacrifices would be so, — the greatest calami- 
ty which a filial Chinese can conceive 

g iH; B5 flSifi.) 

inroughout the Ch^un Ts^ew, the extinction of 
a family or a State means the extinction of its 
sacrifices. 

St. 4. L. 2. ‘to be stopped,’ I/.3 

is descriptive of the fierce blazing heat that 
accompanied the drought ^ 

L.4. Many critics make ^ = ^ ‘all 
however, merely the initial particle. 

“o place,’ ie., of shelter. 
The suffering was unendurable. LI. 5, 6. ^ 
^curs in 1.7, meaning ‘the great appoint- 

BnnL i" giving the throne to the 

DiMn!n„ u *’“•:** hardly have that 
desiim.f' it is understood to be a 

sav^hoi**-. <ie!ith. The ‘Complete Digest’ 
y that It must be taken not of the king only. 


but of aU the people ^ 

— which I do not see. It is the final 
particle. LI. 7, 8 tell us that the king had 
sacrificed to all the ducal lords of Chow in the 
early period of the House’s history, and their 
ministers of note; — but without avail. iE is 
used of the Heads of official departments ( | 

B Ifc’ ifi: W ^ 

take more generally, — of all princes of 

of States, who had signalized themselves by 
services to the people and to the kingdom. In 
11.9,10 the king turns to his parents and his 
royal ancestors, nearer to him than the dukes of 
antiquity. He could hardly hope that bis 
father, the oppressive I.e, would, in his spirit- 
state, give him any aid ; but we are only to find 
in his words the expression of natural feeling. 
Probably it was a regard to the character of IjO, 
which made Cli-ing, and after him Ying-tah, 
take the as kings W&h and Woo, and 

refer the to them as the parents of the 

people. In 1. 10, Yen T^'an and some others 


take ‘partially,’ ‘what conld not 

have been expected.’ In its ordinary meaning 
of ‘how,’ it is tautological after 1^. 

St. 5. L. 2. iiiilicf‘,tes the appearance 

of the hills and streams, as scorched by the 
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The demon of drought exercises his oppression, 

As if scattering flames and fire. 

My heart is terrified with the heat ; — 

My sorrowing heart is as if on fire. 

The many dukes and their ministers of the past 
Do not hear me. 

0 God, from Thy great heaven, 

Grant me the liberty to withdraw [into retirement]. 

‘ The drought is excessive ; — 

1 struggle, and fear to go away.^ 

How is it I am afflicted with this drought r 
I cannot ascertain the cause of it. 

In pravin°^ for a good year I was abundantly early, 

I was not late [in sacrificing] to [the Spirits] of the four quarters 
and of the land. 

God in the great heaven 
Does not consider me. 


heat. 


Maou defines it in the same way as 
; in last st.,-M The hiUs were 

parched, and yegetation on them withwrro ; 
the streams were dried up. EL 3. 

S|h. or 5^, ‘ the demon of drought. Ying- 

froi^^^ThTsook of SpiriU and Prodigie^ 
iriyes the following account of him:— 'In the 
southern regions there is a man, two or 
cubits in length, with the upper of ha body 
bare, and his eyes in the top of his head. ^ 
runs with the speed of the wind, and is named 
Poh. In whatever State he appears, there en- 
sues a great drought.’ E. 4 is descriptive of the 

demon’s action. 

‘ to be burdened with,’ or 


EL 6, 6. = 

J&, ‘ to fear.’ 


f , — ‘to smoke,’ ‘ to steam.’ 


El. 7, 8. Comp, the corresponding lines of last 
stanza. EL 9, 10. is expressive of a wish. 
The king supposes that the calamity is owing 
to himself. As Eeang expands the last line, 

‘ If I do not satisfy the mind of Heaven, it were 
better to let me withdraw, and give place to one 
more worthy. Let not the multitudes of the 
people thus suffer on my account.’ 

St.6. Inthisstanzathekingventurestoexpos- 
tulate with God, and to complain because of the 
calamity that had befallen the country, which be 
could in no way understand. L. 2. He bad ex- 
pressed a wish that he might retire from the 
throne ; here he says that he was afraid to do 
so, — lest, apparently, he should thereby be leav- 
ing his post of duty. ‘I earnestly 

exert myself.’ Yen Ts'an says. 
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Reverent to the intelligent Spirits, 

I ought not to be thus the object of their anger. 


7 ‘ The drought is excessive ; — 

All is dispersion, and the bonds of government are relaxed. 
Reduced to extremities are the Heads of departments; 

Full of distress are my chief minister. 

The master of the horse, the commander of the guards, 

The chief cook, and my attendants. 

There is no one who has not [tried to] help [the people]; 
They have not refrained on the ground of being unable. 


*:• t JS. 44. ® lit- 

Choo saya that he was afraid to go, because he 
had nowhere to goto ([tj LL3,t. 

^,~as in stt. ^ ‘ to distress.* 

^ M in n. iv. Vn. 1, et aL LI. 5,6 

must be translated in the past tense. They tell 
what had been the king's practice. The rule 
was that in the Ist month of spring he should 
pray to God for a blessing on the labours of the 
year, and in the 1st month of winter, to the 
Honoured ones of hearen — the sun, 

moon, and stars), for a blessing on the year to 
follow. He had not allowed the season to go 
by. On 1. 6, see 11. ri. VH. 2. These were sacri- 
fices of thanksgiving, and the king had not de- 
layed to offer them. LI. 7 — 10. As the king 
had thus eagerly discharged his religious duties, 
God and all spiritual Being; should be pleased 
with him, and bless him, instead of dealing with 

J»im aa they were doing. ‘ to con- 

sider here, ss to sympathize with, 
to be angry with.’ 

St. 7. L. 2 is very perplexing. We ask what 
is the subject of ‘ to be dispersed;’ and it 
is difiScnlt to telL Choo says that ^ is 
equivalent to ^ so that ^ ^ = 

* there is no government and he mentions the 
view of some that is a misprint for 
This seems to me very likely. In tne misery 
and confusion occasioned by the drought, the 
ordinary duties of govt, were suspended, and 
' all was dispersion.’ Yen Ts'an and others, af- 
ter Ch'ing, try to explain the in its ordi- 
nary meaning, saying that ‘a mler considers his I 


ministers to be his friends, with whom he directs 
the govt, of the kingdom (;^ 

fin* now, in the exigency of the 
drought, all their ordinary duties were suspend- 
ed.’ A meaning is thus brought out, the same 
as Choo’s, but the attempt to explain the 
^ is very forced. I must prefer taking 
for Keang would interpret of ‘a dis- 
persion of the stores of grain, (i 


^ );’ and though this view derives some 
support from the meaning given to L 7, 1 cannot 
adopt it in this place. LL 3 — 6. ‘to 

be reduced to extremities’ JE‘ — as in stt 4,6, 

— see on II. iv. IX. 4. must be 

taken generally for tlie oSBcers who attended on 
the king’s person. U. 7,8 are to be taken of 
the officers mentioned, and generally. Choo 
expands them, — 

si' flo ^ jJb ^ *•»« 

translation. ‘ to save,’ ‘ to help.’ 

LI. 9,10. , ‘tolookupta* ' 2 J“is 

still the particle; ^ is defined by ‘to be 
sorrowful;’ as if it were which is so ex- 
plained in the Urh-ya. It is amusing how often 
almost every word, about which there is any dif- 
ficulty in these odes, becomes a battle-fi^ of 
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I look up to the great heaven ; — 

Why am I plunged in this sorrow ? 

8 ‘ I look up to the great heaven, 

But its stars sparkle bright. 

My great officers and excellent men, 

Ye have drawn near [to Heaven] with reverence with all your 
powers. 

Death is approaching, 

But do not cast away what you have done. 

You are seeking not for me only. 

But to give rest to all our departments. 

I look up to the great heaven ; — 

When shall I be favoured with repose ?’ 


diffeicnt interpretations. E^ng takes ^ in 
the sense of and makes 1. 10 ■=> ‘In what 
way ought I to manage ^ 

Ten Ts‘an takes it in the sense 
of JgjBOthat the line*=»*What win become of the 
people in the fields and Tillages ( 

^ fia 'Pf evident 

that the view which I hare followed is the cor- 
rect one. 

St. 8. The king addresses himself to his offi- 
cers, and tells them that though they might 
seem to have done their utmost, and in vain, 
they must still persevere, and concludes with a 
final appeal to Heaven. L. 2. [Q occurred in 


Lii.X., with reference to the stars, meaning 
‘smaD-like,’and|^|^(-=i^{^) has twice 
occurred, onomatopoetic of the noise made by 
insects and bells; but neither of these usages 
suits the exigency of this line. Choo therefore 
defines the term here by ^ ‘ bright-look- 


ing,’ which may be the siune, only more clearly 
expressed, as Maou’s account of it, — MS.^ 


‘ the app. of all the stars.' There was nothing 
in the aspect of the sky to betoken rain. L.4 
bm been yarionsly explained, but 1 content my- 
self with giring the Tiew of Choo, who takes 


‘to come to,’ meaning that the 

officers ‘had come to Heaven,’ co-operating earn- 
estly with the king in all the services and meas- 
ures which he had taken to remove or abate 
the calamity. They had done this until there 
seemed nothing left which they could do more 
^ ■= Choo’s words are — 

We must give to 

the meaning of ‘reverently,’ ‘sincerely.’ 
LI. 5, 6. The fruitlessness so far of all that bad 
been done might engender a feeling of despair; 
but the king himself struggles against that, and 
enconrages his officers to do the same, L. 5, — 
as in St. 4. LI. 7, 8 remind the officers that it 
was not the king’s interest only which they were 
seeking. L. 7=‘ Is it that you are seeking [re- 

Uef] for me only 'fB ^ ^ ^ 

— to settle.’ In 
IL 9, 10 the king once more turns to Heaven, 
and begs its favour. J^L—' 

‘ When will you 

favour me with repose? ’ 

The rhymes are — in st. 1, cat 

12, 1 1 ; 11 : in 2, 

(prop. cat. 7) cat9: in 
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Mo Mo Mo #0 i#o Wo Jio Bo 

1 Grandly lofty are the mountains, 

With their large masses reaching to the heavens. 

From these mountains was sent down a Spirit, 

Who gave birth to [the princes of] Foo and Shin. 

Foo and Shin, 

Are the support of Chow, 

Screens to all the States, 

Diffusing [their influence] over the four quarters of thekingdom. 


M.’ M' M 15. t - 1 = in *. ^0.. MT’ 

®’S&>l0.>^.nat5,t.2Mn 5, 

H- ® . M' 

cat 5, 1. 1 : in 7, ^ (prop. cat. 

- lt> M> «“• 1. 1 2 : in 8, 
cat 11. 

Ode 5. Narrative. Ceiebrating the ap- 
pointment BY KING 8EDEN OF A BELATITE TO 
BE THE MAKqCIS OP ShIN, AND DEFENDER OP- 
THE gOUTBERN BORDER OF THE KINGDOM, WITH 
THE ARRANGEMENTS HADE FOR HIS ENTERING 
ON HIS ciiAuoE. Seaen is not mentioned in the 
ode, but there is little doubt as to his being the 
king intended in it The writer of it was Yin 
Keih-foo, who appears in U. Hi. IH. as the com- 
mander of an expedition, against the tribes of 
the Heen-ynn, in the commencement <rf that 
monarcli’s reign. Then in II. viii. lU. we have 
an account of .the building of Seay as the capital 
of the State, which is also a principal topic in 
the ode before ns. We most accept the date 
assigned to the piece; bnt a more important 
gnestion it whether tlmre bad been preTtonsly 
a State of Shin, or whether that part of the 
conntry where it lay was now for the first time 
colonized. None of the Chinese critics Imre en- 
tered serionsly on a discussion of this point; bat 
it possesses considerable interest for the in- 
quirer who is anxious to get for himself a de- 
finite knowledge of the growth of the kingdom 
of China. But for the expressions in st.6 about 
the chief of Shin’s retwrniug to the south, I 
should adopt without hesitation the view that 
it was now for the first time that the State of 
Shin was constituted. We have in this ode and 
n. viii. m. the building and fortifying of Seay 
as the capital city, the erection even of the an- 
cestral temple, the laying out of the country 


for cultivation, and the removal of the chiefs 
family from the royal domain to it. All these 
statements point to colonization. If the under- 
taking was not entirely of that character, it 
was so to a great extent. Possibly, there may 
have been a Shin within the Umits of the royal 
domain, south from the capital, the lord of which 
h^ done good service, and was in close alliance 
with the royal House, whom the king now in- 
vested with this newly formed principality, to 
defend the kingdom against the encroachments 
of the ambitious and restless Man. This would be 
a better solution of the difBcnlty than to suppose 
that there had been a State of Shin, beyond the 
limits of the royal domain, and that what was 
now done was to enlarge its territory, and build 
a new city as its capital in a situation better 
adapted to the exigencies of the time. Those, 
however, who adopt this view place the older 
capital in the presentdis-of Nan-yang in the dept, 
of the same name, Ho-nan, while Seay was in Tang 
Chow, in the same dept ; — S^ however, the notes 
on St. 6. — The movement wliich the ode celebrates 
with so much eclat did nut turn out happily. 
King Seuen’s eon. Yew, married a daughter of 
the House of Shin, a daughter probably of the 
chief mentioned here, and made her his queen. 
When he degraded her in consequence of his at- 
tachment to Paou Sze, her fatlier formed an 
alliance with the Dog Jung, which issued in the 
death of Yew, and the removal of the capital to 
Loh, Subsequently, Shin proved but a veiy 
ineffe^^*^ barrier against the tribes tliat were 
bande^ together under the rule of T8‘oo, and 
was ex^^^S^ttisbed and absorbed by that growing 
state d“ri“« period of the Ch'un Ts'ew. I 
may ad^ further here that in the history of the 
connect*'^** between the kings Seuen and Yew 
and the Ho®*? Shin we have an illustration 
of how one-wdod is the Chinese rule that in- 
dividuals of the same surname shall not inter- 
marry. This might seem to preclude the mar- 
riage of cousins; bat it does so only in the male 
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2 Full of activity is the chief of Shin, 

And the king would employ him to continue the -services [of 
his fathers], 

With his capital in Seay, 

Where he should be a pattern to the States of the south. 

The king gave charge to the earl of Sliaou, 

To arrange all about the residence of the ehief of Shin, 

Where he should do what was necessary for the regions of 
the south, 

And where his posterity might maintain his merit. 


line. King Senon’s mother was a Keang, and his 
sun's wife was also a Kcang. Husband and 
wife must have been very closely related by 
consanguinity. 

St. 1. LI. 1,— -4. A monntain large and high 
Is called and the largest of such mountains 
again are called ■^‘)<'&nd the Shoo 

opens with a ‘chief of the four monntains,’ as 
the principal minister of Yaou: — see on the 
Shoo. f. II. Prom this distant personage was 
descended the great family that boasted the 
surname of Keang. br.inehcs of which, in the 
time of Chow, ruled over the States of Ts‘e, 
(^), Heu (^), Shin (^), and Leu ( g) 

or Poo C^). The four great mountains, or 
the Spirits presiding over them, were supposed 
to hare a special interest in it, and hence are 
here said to have sent down a Spirit or Spirits 
which c.aused the birtli of the princes of Shin 
and Poo, whom the writer of the ode had in his 
mind’s eye. On the 3d line, ‘The mountains 

■ent down spirits,’ Hwang Ch‘un(^^>^^, Sung i 
dyn.) remarks that it is merely a personification ' 
of the poet's faucy, to show liow High Heaven 
had a mind to revive the fortunes of Chow, and 
that we need not trouble ourselves about whether 


there were such Spirits or not (‘j] 

By ^ and we.must understand the princes 
of those States. There can be no doubt that by 
is intended the of the ode, and as we 

know that was a marquisate, I have trans- 
lated these characters by the Chief of .Skin, with 


reference to the authority which we must sup- 
pose was given to the marquis over the States 
of the soutli generally. Cboo supposes that 
indicates the marquis of Leu or Poo, to 
whom we owe the 27th Book of the 5th Part of 
the Shoo, — a prince of the time of king Muh, an- 
terior to Seuen by nearly two centuries. A con- 
temporary of the marquis of Shin must be in- 
tended, a descendant of that previous worthy, 
who had rendered important service to Seuen. 
Very absurd is the view of Yen Ts‘an, that the 
person intended was Chung Shan-foo, who was 
the chief minister to Seuen. This interpretation 
is traceable to a comment of Ch'ing on the I.e Ke, 
XXVI. 8, wliere the stanza is quoted. But we 
know from other sources that that Chuiig Shan- 
foo was not a Kiiang at all ; — Sss on the next ode. 

LL 5 — 8. — as in II. vii 1. 3, et oL The 

in 11. 7, S, and also in 1.4, .st. 6, is the pre- 
position, =t ‘in,’ ‘at,’ &e., the order of the 
characters being inverted for the' sake of eu- 
phony. So says 'Wang Yin-che, the great Au- 
thority upon the particles; His words are — 

; and then he adduces the 
above three instances from this ode. -jfc . — as 

in u. X. 8, ‘a screen.’ 

— as in the translation. 

St. 2. LI. 1—4. 




--as in LI. 2. Chon, 
indeed, says the phrase is used differently in 
the two places, but I cannot see the difference 
=■ ‘ to continue.’ It is used here with 

hipMl force. The king would have him continue 
his services in a now sphere 
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3 The king gave charge to the chief of Shin, 

‘ Be a pattern to the regions of the south, 

And hy means of those people of Seay, 

Proceed to display your merit.’ 

The king gave charge to the earl of Shaou, 

To make wie statutory definition of the territory and fields of 
the chief of Shin. 

The king gave charge to the chieP s steward 
To remove the members of his family to the spot. 


refers to the serrioea he had already ren- 
dered to the throne. I much prefer this to Choo’s 
▼iew of it as ‘ the serricea of his forefathers 

is here nsed in the 
sense of ‘ a capital city,’ as in L X 2, and the 
single tenu^the ^ there. The two 
have to be disr^ard^, though there is a plausi- 
bility in Vlng-tah’s explanation Of the first by 

ft. 'to go to,' and the second as the preposi- 
tion. ‘ to give a pattern to 

jjyV Chin PHUjg-fei remarks that, in 
this 4th line, we have the commission of the 
marquis to take the leadership of the southern 


U.6,_8;g^|^ , — see on IL Tiii. IIL It is 
srqipoaed that the earl of Shaou was minister 
of Worics, and that on him devolved the duty of 
arranging the detsuls of every new apportion- 
ment of territory. He was also, we may sup- 
pose^ one of the bag at the court; but all this 
does not affect the translation of jlSby ‘earL’ 
‘to settle the residence^’ most mean 
to do an that was necessary to be done, as de- 
scribed in St. 4, for the chief of Shin’s taking up 
his residence in S^y. 1X7,8 refer to what he 
shonld do when settled there. is defined 


'complete.* Ten Xi'an tries in vain to 
bring out a suitable meaning fimn the ordinary 
acc^tationoftheterm, — ‘toascend.’ I<.8idea- 
tifies him with his descendants. 

St. 8. DLl — 4. L. 2.»L 4 of last stansa. L.3. 


88ay waa to he the centre of the State. The city 
and the country round it would be more thickly 


peopled than other parts ; and there the chief 
should lay the foundations of his inflnence, 
which shonld thence go forth. simply ^ 
‘by means of.’ ‘to put forth 

vigorously,’ ‘to display. ’ ‘merit,’ 

or ‘ service.’ Haou absurdly interprets the term 
as if it were = m ‘walls.’ 

LL6-8. , — comp, 

ii. VI. 6, where duke Lew does fpr himself what 
the earl of Shaou is here told to do for Shin. The 
terms mean to lay out the land on the prinriple 
of mutual cultivation, so that a fixed revenue 
might be made sure for the chiet. L.7. By 
‘ mastCT and manager,’ we are to un- 
derstand, probably, the steward or principal 
officer of the marquis’s honsebold in. Haou. So 
Choo takes the terms; — ^ 

Then 5^ ‘ privam men,’ will be aQ 

the members of the household, the whole fami- 
ly, rather than ‘ the officera of it,’ as 

Maou explains the phrase. As the ‘ Complete 
Digest ’ expands U. 7, 8, 

f ft fli W ii * A- rB i 

S SiK’ Ii * ^ 'Via* u« 

family was not removed to his new residence, the 
chief could not enjoy his domestic bliss, and the 
king further ordered his principal officer to con- 
vey the honsebold to Seay.’ The only difficnlty 
in my mind is that I do not see why the king 
should have given orders for this ; — was it not 
competent for the chief himself to do so? 


vox. IV. 


68 
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4 Of the services of the chief of Shin, 

The foundation was laid by the earl of Shaou, 

Who built first the walls [of his city], 

And then completed his ancestral temple. 

When the temple was completed, wide and grand, 

The king conferred on the chief of Shin 
Four noble steeds. 

With their hooks for the trappings of the breast-bands, glit- 
tering bright. 

5 The king sent away the chief of Shin, 

With a carriage of state and its team of horses. 

‘ I have consulted about your residence, 

That it had best be fixed in the South. 

1 confer on you a great sceptre. 

As the symbol of your dignity. 


St-i. IJ.1 — IteUo* how the e«rl of Shaoo 
accomplished part of the charge committed to 
him. The critic* will neariy all of them have 
it, that 1.1 relate* to the diirf of Shin’* occupan- 
cy of Seay, *o that ^ i* merely — ‘af- 
fair;’ and then ^ in L 2 is ‘the building of 
that city.’ But 1 must take with a higher 
and more general meaning. The line ia a pro- 
ieptical description by his friend, Tin Keih-foo, 
of the services which the chief in bis new sphere 
would render to Chow ; and of which the found- 
ation waa laid by the earl Shaon in fulfilling 
the commission given to him by the king. 

‘commencement’ — ‘waUs;’ ie., 

the walls of Seay. ^ together,— ‘the 

ancestral temple;’ as in II. ▼. IV. 4. 

U. 6 — 8. We are to auppoae that news of the 
completion of Seay has been sent to the court, 
and the king dispatches the new marquis to his 
fief, describes the appearance of the 

temple as deep and solemn (*^ 


-!|t^ ‘stxong-loolcing;’ — comp, the same 
phrase in ii. X. 4. — as in IL iii. IV. 1. 

‘bright-looking.’ These 

steeds with their equipments were tokens of the 
royal lavour, usm^y granted on occasions of 
investiture. The subject is continued in the 
next stanza, 

St. 5. St 2. The state-carriage here would 
he one adorned with ivory, as being conferred on 
a prince of a different surname from the royal 
House; — See on EL vii. VIIL 1. The te am w as 

that described in piec. stanza. U. 3, 4. re- 
fers to the thought and consideration with which 
the king had determined on placing his relative 
as the chief of Shin in the South. That quarter 
of the kingdom required his presence and servicee 

more than any other. 11.5,6. waa the 

jade-token erf rank, which the princes of Sta^ 
held as the emblem of their dignity, and which 
they carried with them when they appeared at 
court. I Bo not know that we.are to find any 


special meaning in the adjunct of 


‘great,’ vrith which the heei is mentioned hen. 
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Go, my uncle, 

And protect the country of the South.’ 

6 The chief of Shin took hia departure, 

And the king gave him a parting feast in Mei. 

Then the chief of Shin returned, [and proceeded] to the south. 
And found himself at last in Seay. 

The king had given charge to the earl of Shaou, 

To make the statutory division of the lands, 

And to lay up stores of provisions. 

That the progress of the chief might be accelerated. 


7 Martial-like, the chief of Shin 
Entered into Seay. 


If it were merely the token of a marqiUs, it would 
he the if the marqnu of Shin, u chief 

of the South, ranked above an ordinary marquis, 
it may have been the proper to a duke; 

—some even say the which was proper 

to the king himself, ■=, in the Shoo, 
n.i7, meaning ‘a symbol of rank.’ LL7,3. iS: 
is used here merely as a particle, = in the 
line which we have often met with. — U 
is probaUy a mistake for 
whidi is an obsolete synonym ctf that ; — see 
Wang Tin-che on ^ (read ^). ^ 

‘king’s uncle,’=my ^cle. We thus know ^t 
king Seuen’s mother must have been a Krang, 
and that the chief of Shin was her brother. 
[The || here— « ExtlX., where I 

hare madvertently translated the terms by 
‘ mother’s nephew,’ instead of ‘ mother’s brother.’ 
Idudiarme is correct in rendering them there, as 

B here, by ‘ avwiciUiu.’ Ch‘nng-nrh was duke 
H^’s son, and not his gnmdson.] 

St. 6. Id. 1 — i. I have said in the introductory 

BOt^ that the and here seem to point 
to the chiefs having previo\i8ly b^n settled in 
the south. A closer study ofth^ lines, however. 


enables ns to explain the terms withont our being 
obliged to draw such a conclusion from them. 
The king gave a parting feast to the chief in 
Mei, the name of which still remains in one of 
the districts, dep. Fnng-ts'^ng. It lay west 
from the capital Haou, and as Ying-t&h observes, 
‘ The way from Haou to Shin did not lie through 
Mei. The king was then on a visit of inspection 
to KVchow, and so it was that he gave his 
charge and the parting-feast to the chief in 
Mei, who immediately after returned to Haou 


), and thence proceeded to 
p does not refer to the 
been formerly in the 


Siiin.’ Thus the 
chief of Shin’s havtn 


south ; and 


need not have any more meaning 


than I have given it in the translation. ^ 


‘ to go,’ ‘ to proceed.’ and intimate 
that the king h.ad detained him once and again 


(m 

Li. 5—8. When the chief was once on the way. 


there was nothing to detain him, as all previous 
preparations had been made for his journey. 

L. 6, — as 1. 6 of St. 3. ^ M’ 

accumulate,’ or * store up.’ ^ = Pro- 
visions.’ is the initial particle. ^ , 

‘to hasten.’ 
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His footmen and charioteers were numerous, 

And throughout the regions of Chow all rejoiced. 

‘ You have got a good support : — 

Very distinguished is the chief of Shin, 

The great uncle of the king, 

The pattern of the ofl^cers, both civil and military. 

8 The virtue of the chief of Shin ^ 

Is mild, and regulated, and upright. 

He will keep all these countries in order. 

And be famed throughout the kingdom. 

[I], Keih-foo, made this song 
An ode of great excellence. 

Of influence good. 

To present to the chief of Shin. 


St. 7. Lll-4. 

tial-looking — compare the same characters in 
the Shoo, V.xxi,6, where K*ung Gan-kwoh 
would interpret them in the same way. |!^ 
jiy,— as in n. Hi. rV. 4. ^ ‘the regions 

of Chow,’— ^A. ‘the people of Chow.’ In 
n. 5—8 we have the prople of Chow congratu- 
lating one another — with little cause, as it turn- 
ed out — on the security which they might now 
feei with regard to their southe rn b orders. 

‘you;’— as in n. LX. 4. ^ 
as in LL 1, etaL ‘ to aSord a pat- I 

tern to.’ Some take the term 8s=s‘ to take a 
pattern from,’ as if the line=‘ Taking the kings 
Win and Woo as his pattern;’ but this does not 
■nit the connection so well. 

St. 8. The author of the ode gives e3g)resBion 
to his appreciation of his friend, and his hopes 
of hit d^ng great things in the south. He 
■bows also that he had a sufiSciently good 
o pinhui of his own omnposition. U. 1—4. 


-=j|^, as in in.8, etaL; meaning that the chiefs 
virtue was regulated, so as to be in accordance 
with reason and principle. ‘It contained,’ says 
Ten Ts’an, ‘ the elements of mild docility, and 
stout straight-forwardness, the union of which is 
necessary to make virtue complete.’ Choo ex- 
plains by and Ch'ing by ^;=‘to 
rale,’ ‘to keep in obedience.’ The ict. gives 
the character with this meaning in the 1st tone. 
The 2d tone gives a better meaning, — ‘to make 

what is crooked straight.’ LI. 5—8. “ft* 
in H. iv. VII. 10; with reference to the piece as 
intended to be sung. Choo defines by 
‘ sound,’ or ‘ notes.’ I must think Ae meaning 
of the term here is ‘influence.’ ‘It was suffi- 
cient,’ says Ten Ts‘an, ‘to affect and move the 
good in men’s hearts,’ 

’The rhymes are — ^in at. 1, cat. 

12, kl; It’ll. 1C cat 14: in 2, 

cats 1| te 2 1 catsS^ t*8; ^?!r. 
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1 Heaven, in giving birth to the multitudes of the people, 

To every faculty and relationship annexed its law. 

The people possess this normal nature, 

And they [consequently] love its normal virtue. 

Heaven beheld the ruler of Chow, 

Brilliantly affecting it by his conduct below; 

And to maintain him, its Son, 

Gave birth to Chung" Shan-foo. 


C»t9:in8, 

in 4. cat. U; 

cat2!in6, Jg^., cat. 6, t 2; 

cat. 8. 1 2 : in 6, cat. 16. 1. 1 ; 5^, 

n ^ , cat. 10: in 7, cat. 14: 

S.cat 1. * 3? 'fQ., 

cat. 6, t. 3. 

Ode 6. NarratiTC. CEi,KBBA.Tnro the tib- 

TVES OF CBtmO SbAH-FOO, WBO APPEAB8 TO HATE 
BBBH THE FBIBCIPAE KIBISTEB OF KING SeCEN, 

' AED HI8 DB8FATCB TO THE EA8T, TO FOHTIFT THE 
CAFiTAE OF THE STATE OF T8‘b. Like the pre- 
ceding ode, this was also made by Tin Keih-foo, 
to present to his friend on his dupartnre from 
the court. 

St. 1. LI. 1 — I would in themselTes be diffl- 
cnlt'to interpret, but we get an idea of the 
meaning, which has been attached to them from 
a very Mriy time, by Mencius’ quotation of them 
in Bi^port of his doctrine of the goodness of bn- 
man nature, and the rmnarks on them whicli he 
attributes to Confucius ; — see Mencius, V. Pt. i. 
'^8- ^--^^’'oUi’and^l^.'allthe 
people,*— mankind generally. 

—‘there -are things, and there are their laws 
(^lj=j^).’ But the ‘ tilings ’ must be under- 
stood of what belongs to the human constitu- 
tion ; and the critics interpret the term most 
generally, with reference to all man’s bodily 
faculties and all the relationships of society. 
Eyery faculty has its function to fulfil, and 
erery relationship its duty to discharge. The 
function and the duty are the laws which the 
human being has to observe;— the seeing clear- 
ly, for instance, with the eyes, and hearing 
distinctly with the ears; the niaiiiten.mce of | 
righteousness between ruler and minister, and j 


of affection between parent and child. This is 
the normal nature called in L 3, and else- 
where denominated 

I think, must ‘ to be endowed with.’ In 1. 4 
the ‘ adminible virtue ’ is the nature fulfilling 
the various laws of its constitution. The student 
may find the following sentences of Chin Tib- 

rti-ioterMtiag;-glj Ri) li- 

ruler of Chow;* the same as ‘ tbe Son of Heaven’ 

L 4, denoting the effect of king Yuen’s charac- 
ter and conduct of his govt, on Heaven, their 
immediate effect being ‘below,’ on the multi- 
tudes of the people. Thus the line— ^ ^ 

M AsChoo 

^ng-t.‘een says, ^ ^ ^ ^ 

■j connection between these lines, 

and those that precede seems to be this, — that 
Heaven produces all men with the good nature 
there dewribed; hut on occasions it produces 
others with virtue and powers peculiar to them- 
selves. Such an occasion was presented by the 
case of king Seuen, and therefore, to mark its 
appreciation of him, and for his help, it now- 
produced Chung Shan-foo. the critics ge- 
nerally. As Wang Chih ; Sung dyn.) 
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2 The virtue of Chung Shan-foo 

Is mild and admirable, according as it ought to be. 
Good is his deportment; good his looks; 

The lessons of antiquity are his law;' 

He is strenuously attentive to his deportment. 

In full accord with the Son of Heaven, 

He is employed to spread abroad his bright decrees. 

3 The king gave charge to Chung Shan-foo: — 

‘ Be a pattern to all the princes; 

Continue [the services ofj your ancestors. 

You have to protect the royal person ; 


. To the same effect 


Yen T. 

Aa to the personage, whose birth is thuf 
specially ascribed to Heaven, both Maou and 
Choo say that the three characters "Itll jjj 
were his designation. This does not seem quite 
accurate. He was a descendant of king T‘ae, 
styled Yo-chnng ’'hom king Seuen, 

because of his merits appointed marquis of Fan 
when he adepted -[f|| aa his ^ or 
clan name. His surname of course was Ke 
and Shan-foo was his designation. After a time, 
the State of Fan lapsed again to Chow, and 
Mother family received it as its appanage, tak- 
ing the surname of Fan. Such is the account 
given, after much research, by Wang Taon. 
The diet, appears to be wrong in saying that 
Pan became the surname of Shan-foo’s descend- 
ants. 


St. 2,— the virtue of Chung Shan-foo. L. 2. 
is to be referred back to in the 

last stanza. His virtue mild and admirable, was 
according to the law for it; — we might translate 
— ‘ was normal.’ As Leu says, ‘ If the mildness 
had gone beyond that standard, it would have 
been weakness.’ L. 3. We must construe 


with a hiphS force. As the ‘Essence and 
Flower of the She’ expands the 

‘ ancient lessons,’ we must understand the rules 
and maxims of the former sage kings. 

‘to take as the law,’ ‘to imitate.’ 1^6. 
^ is used as a verb, = ‘to be strenuous 
with.’ L. 7. = Jipj, ‘to he in accordance 

with.' King and minister were drawn together 
by a mutual sympathy and a conunon aim. L. 

‘ the brilliant orders,’ belong to the 
king. ‘to spread abroad meaning 

to make known, and carry into execution. 

St. 3. L. 1. When the king gave the charge 
to Shan-foo, which is contained in 11. 2 — 8, we 
caimot tell. I apprehend it is merely the 
writer’s way of indicating the important func- 
tions with which his hero was entrnsted. L. 2. 

” ‘ to give law, be a pattern, to.’ 

=all the princes of the States. From this line 
it la inferred that Shan-foo was king Senen’a 
chief minister ^ ^). 

h'-S. ‘yon;’ — as in st. 7. of prec. ode. 

From 1. 4, it is inferred that with the office of 
chief minister Shan-foo united that of Grand- 
guardian which Utter Choo thinks 

may have been hereditary in bis family. L. 5. 
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Give out the royal decrees, and report on them. 
Be the king's throat and tongue; 

Spread his government abroad, 

So that in all quarters it shall be responded to. 

4 Most dignified was the king’s charge. 

And Chung Shan-foo carries it into execution. 
In the States, the princes, be they good or bad. 
Are clearly distinguished by Chung Shan-foo. 
Intelligent is he and wise, 

Protecting his own person; 

Never idle, day or night, 

In the service of the One man. 


5 The people have a saying: — 

‘The soft is devoured 

And the hard is ejected from the mouth.’ 


But Chung Shan-foo 

is rnideivtood as in the translation. 3E^- 
of last St.; jJlj is to receive the king’s 
decrees and send them forth 

is to report again to the king on the progress 
and effects of these jfp L. 1. 

* Throat and tongue’=smoath-picce. 1. 8. 

ifjj ‘ to rise and respond to.’ 

— ' hereon.’ The king expresses the issue, as if 
it nere already an accomplished fact. 

St. 4. LI. 1, 2. ^ ‘ grave,’ ‘ dig- 
nified.’ ‘ to carry into execution.’ 

U 3, 4. • obedient.’ ^ 


S’ ‘good or bad.’ By the ‘ States ’ we are to 
understand the princes of them. 
mZ’ ‘to distinguish clearly.’ Id. 5-8. 
and are distinguished as the quality of wis- 
dom (4^) and the manifestation of it 

St. 6. The virtue of Shan-foo is here shown 
to have nothing feeble in its mildness, but to be 
equally characterized by gentleness and firmness. 
People generally eat readily what is soft, and 
cast out of their mouths what is hard for the 
teeth ; and so a bad minister will oppress those 
who cannot resist, and keep away from those 
whom it would dangerous to meddle with. 
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Does not devour the soft, 

Nor eject the powerful. 

He does not insult the poor or the widow; 

He does not fear the strong or the oiipressive. 


6 The people have a saying: — 

‘Virtue is light as a hair, 

But few are able to lift* it.’ 

When I think of the matter. 

It is only Chung Shan-foo that can lift it. 

I love him, but can do nothing to help him. 

Any defects in the king’s duties 
Are supplied by Chung Shan-foo. 

7 Chung Shan-foo went forth, having sacrificed to the Spirit of 

the road. 

His four steeds were strong; 


But it wa* not so with Shan-foo. 

* to eat.’ Choo explains it by ‘to receive,’ 

‘ to take in which hardly seems necessary, 

— asinri.Tiii.X.2, ‘wifeless.’ But wifeless men 
and widows are mentioned merely as specimens 
of the helpless classes, which might be safely 
insulted, but which Shan-too did not insult. 

1^, — as in 1. 2, 3. 

St. 6. Keih-foo exalts here to the utmost the 
Tirtne of his friend. LI. 2, 3. Virtue ought to 
be light and easy of practice, as it is that for 
which naan was made; but alas! few people are 
actually Tirtuous. This a common saying of 
those times attested. ‘ to be light.’ 

LI. 8,— 5. m = ‘ to estimate,’ ‘ to cal- 

culate.’ It is much better to take the term thus, 
tiian to try to keep the meaning of {fC , ‘ mate/ 


‘ comrade,’ which sometimes has. Ch'ing 
did so; and YenTs’an. after liim, says, ‘ I examine, 
and among my comrades there is none but Chung 
Siian-foo who can lift up the hair of virtue. 
L. 5 'says that he would be glad to help Shan- 
foo, but his virtue was complete without any 
help. Li. 7, 8. sec on I. xv. VI. 1. By 


must understand ‘ the duties of the 

king,’ i. e., of him who wore the dress. 

We come at last, in st. 7, to the occasion on 


which the ode was made, the despatch of Chung 
Shan-foo by the king to fortify the principal 
city of Ts'e. Wo must suppose that tlio city was 
tlie capital of Ts‘e, for if it had been any otlier, 
it would have been mentioned more particularly . 
We have, however, no record in liistory of the 
transaction. In the 20th year of king Le.B.C.858, 
duke Hcen of Ts-e moved hU capital to Liii-tsze 
^ hardly suppose tliat it 
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His men were alert; 

He Avas always anxious lest he should not be equal to his 
commission; 

His steeds went on Avithout stopping, 

To the tinkling of their eight bells. 

The king had given charge to Chung Shan-foo, 

To fortify the city there in the east. 


8 With his four steeds so strong, 

And. their eight bells, all tinkling, 

Chung Shan-foo proceeded to Ts‘e; — 

And he Avill soon return. 

I, Yin Keih-foo, have made this song: — 

May it enter like a quiet wind, 

Among the constant anxieties of Chung Shan-foo, 
To soothe his mind! 


had remained unfortified for so long a time, — 
perhajis half a century. There had been many 
troubles in Ts‘e, and the fortifications of its 
capital may liave been in need of repair. L. 1. 
JU^was the name for a sacrifice to the Spirit of 
roads, at the counnencement of a journey or 
expedition. It would be of little use trying to 
ascertain what ancient personage was sacrificed 

to as such. L. 2 , — as in II. i. VII. 4. L. 3. U 
^ .-as in n. vii. X. 2, 3. 

expressing the rapidity with whicli they inarch- 
ed ; — comp, the same phrase in II. v. VI. 4. L. 

be re- 
ferred either to Shan-foo, or to his men, whom 
he animated with his own spirit. L. 5, — as in i. 
II 8. 1. 6. Comp. 1. 4 in II. in. VIII. 1. ^ 

here=a m there. 1. 8. By we are to 

understand Ts'e, in the east of the kingdom. 


St. 8. 1. 1, — as in HI. 2. L. 2, — see II. vi.lV. 
2. 1. 4. Comp. 1. 8 in V. 6. The line may be 

taken as a wish, or indicatively as in the trans- 
lation, and expressing Keih-foo’s confidence in 
liis friend’s ability to accomplish speedily the 
object of his mission. 1. 5. — as in VI. 8. L. 6. 

It is difiicnlt to translate the wliich Choo 
defines by ‘ deep and long.’ Evidently 

it is intended to characterize the influence which 
the ode should have on Shan-foo, like that of a 
clear and quiet wind on external nature. 

The rhymes are — in st. 1, Wl’IB’ c,at.],t. 
8; -ft,, cat. 5, t.2: in 2, ^|J, 

-S’ “‘•®’ *• 

,, cat. 3. t.2; 

cat. 15, t, 3, Lines 1, 2 do not rhyme together, 
i nor with any of the others. In 4, 

I cat. 10; cat. 12, 1. 1 : in 5, 
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1 Very grand is the mountain of Leang, 

Which was made cultivable by Yu. 

Bright is the wa}”^ from it, 

^long which came] the marquis of Han to receive investiture. 
The king himself gave the cliarge: — 

‘ Continue the services of your ancestors; 

Let not my charge to you come to nought. 

Be diligent, early and late, 

And reverently discharge your duties; — 

So shall my appointment of you not change. 


W’ pi’ M-*' *• 

|j|. in 7, H, (prop. I 

cat. 7), cat. 8, t. 3; ^ cat. 10: in 8, 

P^, cat. 13, 1. 1 ; <1^, cat. 

7, t. 1. 

Ode 7. Narrative. Cblebrating the mar- 
quis OF Han : — HIS investiture, and the 
king's charge to him ; the gifts he re- 
ceived, AND THE PARTING FEAST; HIS MAR- 
RIAGE; THE EXCELLENCE OF HIS TERRITORY; 
AND HIS SWAY OVER THE REGIONS OF THE 
NORTH. The ode is referred by the Preface to | 
the time of king Seuen, which is not contro- 
verted by any of the critics, and the author- 
ship to Yin Keih-foo, but this point is not so 
clear. The ode iuelf does not say it, nor is 
there any authority for it independent of the 
statement in the Preface. The Han which is 
spoken of was a marquisate, held by Kes, sprung 
from one of the sons of king Woo. After the 
time of king Seuen, it was extinguished by the 
State of Tsin, and assigned to one of the minis- 
ters of that growing dominion, who took the 
clan-name of Han. It subsequently, on the 
breaking up of Tsin, after the Ch'un Ts'ew 
period, became one of the seven great States 
into which the kingdom was divided, — of much 
larger dimensions than the original marquisate 
of Han. 

St. 1. Ll. 1, 2. ‘Mount Leang,’ — see on the 
Shoo, Ul. 1 . Pt. i. 4. It was considered the 

‘guardian hill’ ofHan(||;^|^). 


is defined by. ‘great;’ but Wang Taou re- 
marks that the reduplication of here is not 
to be taken as setting forth the great size of 
the mountain, but as a dignifying description of 

it A Z ID) I think he is correct, 
and have translated accordingly, 

‘ to regulate.’ is the term, in the passage 

of the Shoo referred to, appUed to Yu’s dealing 
with mount Leang, whatever that was, when the 
inundation of the Ho was remedied, and the 
country around made capable of cultivation. 

Ll. 3, 4. The most natural interpretation of 
these lines is tiiat.the prince of Han, after the 
de.Tth of his father, came by the regular route 
of communication, which was in good condition, 
to the capital, to receive the king's confirma- 
tion of Ids succession. Maou, however, refers 

the to the method of king Seuen’s adminis- 
tration, brilliantly reformed from the disorder 
which marked the reign of his father; and 
he understands of the prince’s appointment 

to be chief of the regions of the north 
To this I cannot agree. 

Ll. 5 — 12 Contain the king’s charge to the 
new marquis. L. 7. m is the royal ‘wo’ or 
‘our.’ is the appointment of the prince, 
and all which was implied in it. ^jjj^ ‘do 
not neglect,’ ‘do not allow to come to nought.’ 
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# ?|2 ^ ^ 

Be a support against those princes who do not come to court, 
Thus assisting your sovereign.’ 

2 With his four steeds, all noble, 

Very long, and large. 

The marquis of Han came to court, 

With the large sceptre of his rank; — 

He entered and appeared before the king. 

The king gave him 

A fine dragon-flag, with ita feathery ornaments; 

A chequered bamboo-screen, and an ornamented yoke; 

A dark-coloured robe with the dragons on it, andthe redslippers; 
The hooks for the trappings of the breast-bands, and the carved 
frontlets; 





L.9. <to discharge;’ 

‘reverently.’ -^T, ‘your position,’ •=• ^ 

‘yonr duties;’ u e., the duties of your posi- 
tion.’ L.10. ‘to cliange.’ L. 11. 

Maou takes ‘ straight,’ — as in n. vi. 

Vin. 1. But is in the Tso-chuen a 

denomination of States whose princes did not, 
as was their duty, present themselves on the 
regular occasions in the king’s court. The new 
marquis was to prove himself a support of the 
throne against such leaders of insubordination. 
This gives a pregnant signification, = 

^ ^ fln IE defines it here 

simply by jg, ‘to correct.’ E.12. The king 
indicates himself by here»«-‘ sovereign.’ 

St. 2. LI. 1 — 5 belong to the marquis’s pre- 
senting himself at court. LI. 1—2. ^ ^,- 
much as in st. 1, denoting the splendid app. of 
his horses. ‘long;’ gg = ;A;. 

‘large.’ LL 3,4. ‘to appear before;’ — 

it is the term appropriate to the feudal princes 
appearing before the king. The is 

here the sceptre belonging to the marquises of 


Han, — granted originally by the king: and the 
prince now brought it with him, ttiat it might be 
verified at the court, and so vindicate his claim 
to succeed to the State. 

LI. 6 — 12 give an enumeration of gifts con- 
ferred by the king. The critics say tiiey are 
mentioned in detail, because the occasion was 
extraordinary, and king Seuen would show how 
well he knew to reward loyal duty. L. 7. 

— as in II.i.Vni.3, etal. ‘good;’ but 

we must take the term here as=‘ splendid.’ So 
Ch’ing ^ By (in diet, 

read Jay) we are to understand the pennon 
or signal, carried at the top of the stafl to which 
the banner was attached, made of dyctl feathers 
or of ox-tails, as a piece of blazonry ( 

and somehow indic.ative of the rank 
of him who iiqed it. L.8. — as in II. 

iii. IV. 1 ; ^ «. 2. L. 9. ^ ^,- 
as in n. vii. VIII. 1. — as in I. xv. XII. 

1. L. 10. — as in V. 4. ‘An ornament 

on the forehead of the horse was called yang 
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The leaning-board bound with leather, and a tiger’s skin to 
cover it, 

The ends of the reins, with their metal rinss. 

3 When the marquis of Han left the court, he sacrificed to the 
Spirit of the road; 

He went forth, and lodged for the night in Too. 

There Heen-foo gave him the parting feast; — 

With a hundred vases of clear spirits. 

And what were the viands? 

Roast turtle and fresh fish. 

And what were the vegetables ? 

Bamboo sprouts and poo. 

And what were the gifts ? 

A carriage of state with its team. 

Many were the vessels of sauces and fruits; 

And the other princes [at court] joined in the feast. 


engTETen or inlaid (^). L. li. ^ UK,— 
the k'ang was a cross-board fixed in tlie the car- 
riage, against which the parties in it might lean, 
and for the sake of greater strength it was bo<ind 
with leather ^ ^ ^ M 

i" taken for ^ 
‘a tiger's skin,’ so called from the shortness 
of the hair. This was laid orer the leaning 
board to cover it (|^). L. 12. ^ as in 

II.U.IX.4. The^;g were metal rings, with 

which these ends of the reins were fitted and 
ornamented. 

St. 3. L.I. refers to the new marquis’s 
leaving the capital, on his return to Han. 

as in VL 7. L. 2. must be the name of 
some place not far from the capital, where the 
marquis halted,— no doubt, in expectation of the 
parting feast. LI. 3 as in V.6. Heen- 

foo must have been some noble and high minis- 


ter, delegated by the king to preside at the 
parting-feast, ^me erroneously suppose that 
it was given as by himself J 

; Keang). L. 4 is intend- 
ed to show on what a large scale it was. L. 6- 

7. is a 

general name for culinary vegetables 

or bamboo 

sprouts, are well known as a vegetable; but I 
cannot tell what the poo were. In the Chow 
Ise, however, I.v. 61, we find them .mentioned 
as one of the staple articles for the vegetable 


dishes, under the name of which Biot 

has translated by * des pieds dejonc pris au fond 
dt Peau* Is. 10. The carriage would be one of 
those adorned with metal, as the marquis was 

a Ke. L. 1 1 . has given to it here the mean- 
ing of ‘ the app. of being many.’ I,.13. 

the princea,’ is a designation of the 
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4 The marquis of Han took to himself a wife, — 

A niece of king Fun, 

The daughter of Kwei-foo. 

The marquis of Han went to receive her, 

To the residence of Kwei. 

His hundred chariots were in grand array. 

The eight bells of each emitting their tinkling; — 
Illustrious was the glory [of the occasion]. 

The virgins, her companions, followed the lady, 
Leisurely like a beautiful cloud. 

The marquis of Han looked round at them. 
Filling the gate with their splendour. 


other princes who were at court at the time 
prefer to take as the final particle, instead 

of = ^ 

count of the rhyme. Choo mentions noth con- 
structions, himself preferring the latter. I think 
he would also restrict to the marquis 

of Han, though he explains the phrase as has 
heen done above. The view in the translation 
however, is quite legitimate. K'ang-shing says, 

St. i. The marriage of the young prince. To 
this the marquis seems to have proceeded im- 
mediately after his return to Han. It was 
the mie, indeed, that marriage should follow 
immediately that a feudal prince had concluded 
the mourning for his father, and had received 
the royal sanction to bis succession. L. 2. By 
king Fun we are to understand king Le, who 
was so styled from the river Fun, which was 
near Che where he lived so long after he was 
driven from the throne. One of Le’s sisters 
must hare been married to the father of the 
lady, so that she was bis or niece. Kwei- 
foo was probably the designation of the father 
of the lady; or, as Ying-tah says, Kwei may 
have been his clan name, and Foo the designa- 


tion. That he was a minister of the court of 
Chow is inferred from L 2 of next stanza. Had 
he been one of the feudal princes, his State 
would have been mentioned. His surname, it 
appears also from next st., was K'eih, — ^the 
surname, acc. to tradition, of one of the sons 
of Hwang-te. LI. 4 — 6. intimates that the 

marquis went in person to meet his bride. it 
is the final particle. ^ = Jg. ‘ the place of 
residence.’ This was probably the city assigned 
to Kwei-foo, and would not be far from the 
capital ^ i ^ ^j' : Ho K‘eue). LL 

W in I. u. I ; ^ “ »“ I- 

Tiu.X.3. L. 7, — asisVn.7. L. 8, — asinhlL 
6. LI. 9, 10. ‘all the younger sisters.* 

The bride was accompanied by a younger sister 
and a cousin: — virgins from the harem of her 
father. Then two Houses of the same surname 
sent, each, a young lady with similar suite, to 
accompany her; so that a feudal prince was 
said to marry nine ladies at once 

All these must be included in 
the 00 might well be said to look like 

a cloud. Maou defines j|jjj jJjP by 
‘leisnrely and adorned.’ 'The marquis might 
well look round and admire. 
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5 Kwei-foo is very martial, 

And there is no State which he had not visited. 
When he would select a home for Han-k‘eih 
There seemed none so pleasant as Han. ’ 
Very pleasant is the territory of Han, 

With its large streams and meres, 

Full of big bream and tench; 

With its multitudes of deer, 

With its bears and grisly bears; 

With its wild-cats and tigers. 

Glad was he of so admirable a situation. 

And here Han-k‘eih found rest and joy.’ 

6 Large is the wall of [the city of] Han 
Built by the multitudes of Yen. ’ 

As his ancestor had received charge 


St. 5. LL 1 — 4. I hare referred, on the last 
atanza, to the evidence these lines supplj that 
Kwei-foo was a high minister of the court, who 
had been employed on many missions to the 
different States. He had, evidently, and very 
properly, taken the opportunity to look out for 
a good match for his daughter; and Ying-Uh is 
troubled, unnecessarily, to defend him against a 
cha^e of violating the established rule that the 
family or friends of the gentleman must take the 
initUtive. ^ ^ is the daughter,— a JPefl 
originally, and then distinguished from aH other 
lOeihs as the wife of the prince of Han. 

LL 6 — 10 are descriptive of the pleasantness 
of Han. ij- set forth the 
Urge size of the rivers smd marshes, and of their 
finny inhabitants. ^ see i, vm. 2 j but 

evidently they give us the idea in this place of 
‘deer generaUy.’ ‘to beinmnl-- 

titndee.’ ‘a cat,’ is here— « wild-cat. ‘It 


seems strange,’ says Fan Ch‘oo-e J® M ; 

^ng d^.) ‘ that these wild creatures ali^Sd 
in proof of the pleasantness of the 
‘he mind of the 
A. “®“‘ “'“‘ence in such numbers show- 
^ how the country abounded in woods. Moie- 

irild would afford good eating; while the 
^ would destroy the vermin, and the ti- 
gers the wild boars which preyed upon the 

fieldsl’ I.. 1 has for its subject Kwd-foo. 

1^ 1 the inversion being 
^re euphonious. L. 12. and j|t- 

3R’ ^ the transUtion. 

St. 6. LL 1, 2. ‘ to be large.’ Ten 

of hhMu, was appointed; and it would appear 
^t he had been entrusted with the charge to 
onild and fortify the c^^tal of the j^indpali^ 
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To preside over all the wild tribes [of that quarter], 

The king [now] gave to the marquis of Han 
The Chuy and the Mih, 

Forthwith to hold the States of the north, 

And to preside over them as their chief; 

Makino" strong his walls, and deep his moats. 

Laying out his fields, regulating his revenues. 

Presenting his skins of the white fox, . , i 

With those of the red panther and the yellow grisly bear, 



VIII. Keang Han. 





m 

Lar^e was the volume of the Keang and the Han, 

And the troops advanced like a flowing current. 

There was no resting, no idle wandering; 

We were seeking for the tribes of the Hwae. 

0 - 


of Han, just as we hare seen his descendant 
appointed by king Seuen to do the sa.^ duty 
for the new State of Sliin. El. 3, 4. jJ(K 
wBl be the first marquis of Han, who received 
charge not qnly for the rule of that State, but to 
be praident of the wild tribes beyond it. Th^ 
are called ‘the hundred Man ,’ being m the 
Man domain (see the note on the Shoo, m. i. 
Ft. ii. 22). The "eems to— ‘ certain,’ 

referring to the tribes which more particularly 
required attention and management m the early 

time. We are puzzled with the which 
Ying-tah has endeavoured, successfully it seems 
to me, to account for, as meaning—* to go on 
to,’ to go on from Han to regulate those 

tribes, The ‘ on the ground of,’ is to be 

carried on to 1. 5 and those that follow. L.6. The 
Chuy, of whom there is no previous mention in 
any^ord, and the Mih must have been two 

tribes, which were now giving trouble. D.7. ^ 

may here be translated ‘forthwith. By 
I must understand the wUd tribes of the north. 


caUed ‘States’ by courtesy. L.8. 

in L 4. El. 9, 10. The ^ “• ^ 
see the remark of Keang Ping-chang upon the 
term. The walls, moats nS()> Aef'fs. 

and revenues, are those of Han. though I should 
like to think it was part of the duty of the mar- 
quis to promote the civilization of the wild 
tribes. ‘ to manage his 

fields :’ 


w-iEWtlS- ‘ to adjust his re- 
venues meaning that he should attend to the 
cultivation of the country on the Chow system of 
mutual aid. El. 11,12. is given in the Urh- 
ya as ^ ‘ a white fox.’ Other authorities 

make it a kind of tiger or leopard ; some, the 
white or polar bear. The ^ must be carried 

on to 1. 12. m is a kind of leopard or pan- 
ther -.-see E ii. XIV. 1, rt of. “ n.iT. 

V. 5 6. The author of the Japanese plates says 
he does uot know either of these animals. 
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We had sent forth our chariots; 

We had displayed our falcon-banners. 

There was no resting, no remissness; — 

Against the tribes of the Hwae were we marshalled. 

2 Large flowed the Keang and the Han, 

And grandly martial looked the troops. 

The whole country had been reduced to order. 

And an announcement of our success had been made to the king, 
When the whole country was pacified, ® 


The rhymes are— in st. 1, cat. 12, 

^ •' ^ *• 2 
cat 16, t3: in 2, gg, 

^ 5 )- M’ ^ 

cats, 1. 1 : in 4, -f-, ||, eat I, t2; ^ 
c»t- 10; cat. 13: in 5, ^|j, 

2,^. If, j. cat5,t2; Jg 

:§;ii,t l:in6, cat. 14; 

cat 5, tS; • , cat 17. 

Ode 8. NairatiTe. Cblkbratuco av expbdi- 

TIOK aCAIXST THE MORE SOUTHERN TRIBES OF 
THE Hwae, and the work done fob the kino 
IN their country, by Hoo, the earl of Siiaou, 
WITH the MANNER IK WHICH THE KING REWARDED 
HIM .iUID HE BB8PONDED TO THE ROYAL FA TOUR. 

This is another of the odea of king Seuen’s time, 
Md the expedition celebrated in it is assigned 
in the common chronology to the second year 
of his reign, B. C. 825 (or, counting A. D. as 1 
826), The Preface attributes its composition’ 
as in the case of the prec. ode, to Tin Keih-foo; 
bat the internal evidence of the piece is sufficient 
to discredit such an authorship. The in st 

1 shows that it was written by some one one 

of the officers — in the expedition; and the date 
of the composition is to be placed at the time 
indicated in the second stanza, when the army 
had returned in triumph to the junction of the 
Keang and the Han. The earl of Sboou who 
commanded in it is the same whose services at 
the formation of the State of Shin are commemo- 
rated in ode S. 

St. 1. LI. 1, 2. The mention of the-Keang and 
the Han together indicates to us their point of 


junction at the present H.aa-k‘ow; — see on the 
Shoo, ni, i;Pt.ii.H,9, The troops had 

marched thither from the north, .and then pur- 
sued their course along the united stream, thus 
placing themselves on the south of the tribes 
about the Hwae. It is remarked that they could 
safely take that decided course, because the 
tribes of King Chow had previously been reduced 
to order, as related in Il.iii.I V. 0^, describes 
‘ the appearance of the Fast volume of the rivers 
s to be taken of the 
‘St '’•IK generally,— all ‘ warriors.’ 

VH 1- ■'iij- X. 4. LI. 3, 4. to 

rest,’ to take the thing easily; ‘to 

wander,’ to march in a sauntering manner 
here and throughout the ode,=^. So, Wang 
1 in-che. _ This view of the character makes the 

The statement 

that the troops were come to seek the enemy 
Btrikmgly sets forth their ardour. LL 5 6 See 
II. i VIII. 2. LI. 7, 8. ■ to be re- 

raiss.’ ^='j^,‘toinar8hal,’orto‘beinarmy.’ 
The Hwae,— see on the Shoo, in. i. Pt. u. 11 . 

expedition had been entirely 
WM ’’ suppose that the army 

tbi to the junction of the Keang 

a “ .!ru halting till mi answer 

mem ’‘hig to the annonnee- 

ment of the success which had been made. LL 

to i.viii.x.3. ^ 

‘martial-looking.’ LI. 3, 4 must be 
transla^ in the past-complete tense. LI. 3, 4. 
The ^ ^ refers to aU the. quarters of the 
country occupied by the tribes against which 
the expedition had been sent, i 
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The king's State began to feel settled. 

There was then an end of strife, 

And the king’s heart was composed. 

3 On the banks of the Keang and the Han, 

The king had given charge to Hoo of Shaou: — 

‘Open up the whole of the country; 

Make the statutory division of my lands there; 

Not to distress the people, nor with urgency. 

But making them conform to the royal state. 

Make the larger and the smaller divbions of the ground. 
As far as the southern sea.’ 


had placn«d and bnilt;’ we had reduced 
it to order, we had done all that could be 
done for it. — ‘ success,' the accomplishment 

of all that had been intended. LL 5, 6. 

— as in L 3. ^ must be taken, I think, 

of the royal State, the king's domain. is 
defined by It expresses an auspice very 

confidently. In 1. 7 the writer perhaps expresses 
himself too strongly, as if, with the pacification 
of the Hwae tribes, there was an end of strife 
and confusion throughout the kingdom 

^isthe 

pimcle. Yen Ts'an draws a conclusion from 
this stanza, which can hardly command our 
assent, that the enemy had submitted without 

fighting 

St. 3, it seems to me, must be taken as retro- 
apectire. The king’s charge in it is not in reply 
to the announcement of success, but that whicii 
had been sent to the general, when the army 
had reached the junction of the rivers on its 
forward march. If we do not take it thus, we 
must suppose that the earl of Shaou had again 
to return to the country which he had subdued ; 
— of which there is no intimation. We had to 
take the second stanza of the story of duke Lew 
in the same retrospective way. LI. 1, 2. 
aa in I. vL 'VXL 1. was the name of the earl 

of Shaou ; morecommonly known by the honorary 
title given to him, after his death, of duke Muh | 


We are nut to think that the king came 
in person and gave the charge ; but that he sent it 

; Ch‘iu F‘ttng-fei).’ We see from it that 
the king’s object was not so much the subjec- 
tion of the wild tribes, as the permanent o^er 

and settlement of the country. L. 3. — as 

in i. VIL 2. L. 4, — comp. 1. 6 in V. 3. By the 
the king asserts it as belonging to himself. The 
territory had not been assigned to any feu- 
dal prince, and he was willing, probably, that 
the aborigines should continue to occupy it, if 
they would only acknowledge his authority, and 
observe his reguIatioDS. LI. 3, 6. The earl was 
to execute his charge wisely, and with due con- 
slderatioo for the now submissive people, 

, — as in prec. stanza, is here defined 

and ‘ that which is exactly 

in the centre,’ ‘ that which will serve as a stan- 
dard rule.’ Such rule the royal lands would 

afford. L. 6, — comp. L 3 in i. III. 4. can bo 
regarded no more than there. The only dif- 
ference in the lines is that here we must use the 
imperative, instead of the indicative. There is 
no necessity to take 2^^, as Keang does. 

‘ The southern sea’ indicates the sea about the 
mouth of the Keang and north of it to the Hwae. 
We have a memorable note of the idea of the 
geography of his kingdom possessed by king 
Seueu. 
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4 The king gave charge to Hoo of Shaou;— 

‘ 1 ou have evemvhere diffused [and carried out my orders) 
When Win and deceived their appointment, ^ 

1 he duke of Shaou was their strong support. 

r ou do not [only] have a regard to me the little child, 

But you try to resemble that duke of Shaou. 

And Sf wmSTo^h^r"'**'^ 

5 ‘I ^ive you a large libation-cup of jade, 

And a jar of herb-flavoured spirits from the black millet. 

1 have made announcement to the accomplished one, 

and fields 

In [h. e-Jchow shall you receive investiture 
According as your ancestor received his ’ ’ 

r Z said], 

May the Son of Heaven live for ever!’ 

agree with Kcang m regarding gt. 4 as merely a supporters, 

oootinuation of the charge in at, 3 [ ffi? }“ 5, 6 a 

^ ^ I the kincf hiTn.q4ilf an/1 

eT ^ -p*)* Even he md the others 
who take the same view are obliged to find in 

liadpr 'h TiT."'' on the victorious 

leader, but these two stanzas are connected to- 
gether. The ^ 


S 1- I in 4 extends to 1. 6 

in o. The ^ may be used with reference to 
any roy.al communication. In st. 4, the second 
and other lines, on the view of the whole which 
I adopt, must be taken indicatlvely. as 

in III, 1. ^ «. . to spread abroad i 

the orders which he had received from the king. 
Tl. 3, 4. The ^ ^ are kings Wan and Woo ; 

- - « “F"# n 


the founder of the House, who was one of their 

•, as in IL Til. 

vww -?V|« 

.K ’i - ~ 'f — intended to depreciate 
the king hunself and exalt the earl. The kinir 

Wan and Wo^ 
m Hw w as a true descendant of Shih. LI. 7, 8. 

35c meritorious service.’ 

m-u ‘ thereon,’ • therefore.’ The happi. 
ness which the king would give is that detailed 

inskS. 1.1. ^—8^, ‘to give;’ as in am. 


, •'W O’ 

8- :i|^iathesameas3gj®, i„i,v.2; 

i-l V.2. L. 2. Comp. 
wo,.M Tv*'"-. ®“P “"<1 ‘he spirits 

^ sacrificing in his 

‘here were more sub- 
stantial rewards for him in the shape of an in- 
crease of territoiy,— hills and fields ( j- ^ 


, ^ -rt A ’ wrruoiy,— Hills and fields f-f- IB 

and the ^ is the great Shili, duke K’ang, [ are uWen together). ■ the acco^plS 
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6 Hoo bowed with his head to the ground, 

And in response displayed the goodness of the king, 

And roused himself to maintain the fame of his ancestor. 
‘ May the Son of Heaven live for ever! 

Very intelligent is the Son of Heaven; 

His good fame shall be without end. 

Let him display his civil virtues. 

Till they permeate all quarters of the kingdom.’ 

IX. Chang woo. 

± 0 ^ 

and clearly. 

The king, gave charge to his minister, 

A descendant of Nan Chung, 

The Grand-master Hwang-foo:— 


I Grandly 


:k 


ed man’ is ondentood to indicate king Win, 
which is probable from what is said in 1. 6, that 
the earl shonld be invested with his new posses- 
sions in Chow, or the old territory of K‘e-chow, 

in the same manner ( ^ •* 

ancestor bad originally received investiture. 
Duke K‘ang received the principality of Yen, 
but a branch of the faraUy continued in the 
royal domain, holding the appan^e of Shaou; 
and it is some increase of this which is promised 
to Hoo. LL 7, 8 tell us how the earl received 
the commnnicaticm from the king. 

St. 6 contains at greater length the manner 
in which the earl responded to the king’s fa- 
vour ; but it is not likely that 11. 4—8 were 
spoken at the same time as the last line of st. 5. 
Hather I should suppose they should be referred 
to the time of his being invested with the ad- 
ditional territory. L. 2. ^=3^, ‘ in response 
to;’ ‘ to declare, ‘ to celebrate ;’ -f^ 

•excellent,’ without saying what. L.3 
is very enigmatic, and has been construed in 
very different ways. The view in the transla- 
tion is that of Yen Ts’an, of which Keang Ping- 
chang approves. ™®®’'tng tlie merit 

which duke K’ang had achieved in the service | 


[ of the kingdom ; and Hoo now roused himself to 
I similar duty Z 

■& Z IS, ^ K Z' Si. 

Choo takes the line as meaning that the duke 
made some vessel to be used in sacrificing to 
duke K'ang, and engraved on it this stanza, 

H (these + characters I cannot make 
sense of). He then adduces the inscription on 
an ancient sacrificial vessel of the time of the 
Chow dynasty, modelled, apparently, from this 
stanza; but it is not sufficient to justify his 
construction of the line. LI. 4 — 8. The critics 
all unite in praising the earl for advising the 
king to display =• the ‘ civil virtues ’ 
rather than military prowess. — ‘ to instil 
into,’ ‘ to imbue.’ 

The rhymes are — in st. 1, m*’ m 

cat 3, t.l; cat 5, 

t.l:in2,^. j, cat.l0;2p., 
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‘ Put my six armies in order. 

And get ready all my apparatus of war. 

Be reverent, be cautious, 

That we may give comfort to the States of the south.’ 

2 The King said to the Head of the Yin clan, 

‘ Give a charge to Hew-foo, earl of Ch'ing, 

To undertake the arrangement of tlie ranks, 

And to warn all my troops. 

Along the bank of the Hwae, 


^ cat n : in 3, cat. 

*■ 2 ; cat- h 1 3 ; iO., t. 2: 

; M’ h 

fc2:in6, ^ (prop, cat 3), 
cat. 12, 1. 1 : in 6, 

^ cat 3, 1 2i cat 1, 1 2; g, 

tfr., t8. 

Ode 9. Karratire. Cblebbatino an xxpe- 
vtnow OF KINO Seobn aoairst the moke 
MOSTBBBK TBIBE8 OF THE HwAK, — ITS IMPOSING 
PBOGKB8S AND COMPLETE SCCCBSS. The Pie- 
&oe ascribes the composition of the piece to 
duke Mnh of Shaou, the earl Uoo of the preced- 
ing ode, — whether correctly or not we cannot 
teU. The title— ;CAaj^ »oo, ‘ always martial’ — 
has occasioned much speculation, as it is not 
taken, as is the case with the titles generally, 
from any line of the piece. It may be, as Twan 
Ch‘ang-woo says, that this circumstance shows 
that the title possesses a peculiar significancy; 
but the attempts to discorer it hare been un- 
snccessfuL According to the Chinese canon, 

St. 1. The appointment of a ammander-ia-ckief. 
The king accompanied, we shall fln^ the ex- 
pedition ia person, bat he wisely entrusted the 
actual command of the armies to an officer of 
experienw. L. 1 is appropriate to the orders 
of the king, it being considered necessary that 
anything emanating from him should be desmbed 

in grand terms. E. 2. m± •-‘minister;’ 
with reference, 1 think, to the office of Grand- 
master, which, it appears from L4, was held 
by Hwang-foo, who was now appointed com- 
mander-in-chief. He was a descendant, we are 
told in l.S, of Nan Chung, the same who ia 
celebrated in IL i. VIIL, as haring done good 


service to the State against the HMn-3Tin, in 
the time of king Wan. A minister, styled also 
Hwang-foo, is mentioned in ll.iv.IX. as a rery 
bad and dangerous man in the time of Tew, 
Seuen’s son and successor. Both character and 
years forbid us identifying him with the worthy 
in the text; but ho may hare been his son. LL 
5 — 8 contain the charge proper giren to the 
general, though some critics ^so include in it 
11. 3, 4. ^ — see on i. IV. 3. King Senen 

would t^e the field with all his forces. The 
0in 1.6 can only hare the force of ‘ and.’ 

= ‘ military weapons,’ — all the appa- 

ratus of war. Li. 7, 8. The States of the South 
are all those in the prorince of Sen which were 
harassed and disturbed by the roorements of the 
wild tribes that necessitated the expedition. It 
was to be conducted specially with s riew to 
their relief and comfort. We can hardly do 
other than translate 1. Tin the imperatire mood, 
tbongh is the sign of the past tense. The 

command is in the s-jbstance of the lines rather 
than in the form of them. As Ying-tah expands 

St. 2. The charge to the minuter of War. U. 
1.2. — ‘ The Yin,’ or the Bead of the 

Yin clan. This is Yin Keili-foo, author of 
sereial pieces in this Book, and whose own 
military services against the Heeu-ynn are 
commemorated in II. iii. III. He appears here 

as the ft ‘Recorder of the Interior,’ or 
secretary to the king, and transmits his orders 
to Hew-foo, eari of Cb’ing, a district in the 


c 
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[We go] to see the land of Sen, 

Not delajdiig [our march], not occupying [the territory], 

That the threefold labours [of husbandry] may proceed in 
order.’ 


3 Full of grandeur and strength, 

The Son of Heaven looked majestic. 

Leisurely and calmly the king advanced, 

Not with his troops in masses, nor in broken lines. 
The region of Seu from stage to stage was moved ; 
It shook and was terrified, — the region of Seu. 

As by the roll of thunder or its sudden crash, 

The region of Seu shook and was terrified. 


royal domain, near to Fung, who was Seuen’s 
minister of War ( would act in 
the expedition xuder Hwaog-foo, as second in 
co mman d. Ti. 8 — ‘ to marshal the 

ranks.’ — ‘ on the left, on the right.’ 

Hew-foo would assign to the difft. dirisions of 
the forces their several places, and see that they 
were all in good order. L. i. DT- 

iii.lY.S, L9. The line here, indeed, is equivalent 
to that line there. =• ‘ to address 

in the way of admonition.’ The substance of 
the address would be to enforce what is said in 
11.6—8. ‘ to march along.’ 

— ‘ the banks of the Hwae Along 

these would be the seat of the war; and on the 
northern hank of the river, the tribes on the 
south of it having been dealt with in the expedi- 
tion celebrated in the prec. ode. L. 6, 

or ‘to see,’ or ‘to examine.' The 
king was confident of success. It would take 
little more than the presence of his armies »o 
secure the re-establishment of order. L. 7. 
is explained as ‘stationing 

troops in the country to overawe it,’ and as 
‘moving about and protracting 


the time without returning.’ Choo says he does 
not understand what the ‘ three businesses ’ in 1.3 
are, but mentiuns the view which 1 have given in 
tlie translation 

‘to go on as in a thread.’ It was expected that 
on the plan which was proposed the labours of 
spring, summer, and autumn might go on without 
interruption notwithstanding the presence of the 
armies. 

St. 3. TAe najestk advance of the king, and 
awe inspired by it. LL i. 2. Choo defines 
by ‘distinguished,’ and by 
‘great,’ or ‘grand.’ ‘awful dignity.’ 

LI. 2, 4. Choo does not understand 1. 3, but he 
mentions Maou's definitions of the terms, which 
I have followed. ‘leisurely;’ 

‘calmly;’ ‘[^=^,‘tomarch’(So,Ch‘ing). 
By we must understand the king and his 
forces, •= ‘ tied togetlier ;’ t. e, 

in masses. — ‘wandering about;’ i. e., in 

broken lines. 'Xhe advance was in perfect order. 
LI. 6 — 8. ‘in continued and 

uninterrupted succession.’ ‘to be moved 

and agitated.’ L. 7. ^ ‘to shake with 

terror.’ L. 7, — as in IV . 3. 
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4 The king aroused his warlike energy, 

As if he were moved with anger. 

He advanced his tigerdike officers, 

Looking fierce like raging tigers. 

He displayed his masses along the bank of the Hwae, 

And forthwith seized a crowd of captives. 

Securely kept was the country about the bank of the Hwae, 
Occupied by the royal armies. 


5 The royal legions were numerous; 

! Swift] as if they flew on wings, 

Imposing] as the current of the Keang and the Han; 
Hrm as a mountain; 

Rolling on like a stream; 

Continuous and orderly; 

Inscrutable, invincible; 

Grandly proceeding to set in order the States of Seu. 


St. 4. The whole region of Sea wm moved 
and awed by the invadiag force. This st. tell* 
oi how any resiiitance that waa offered was 

dealt with. L. 2-in MW Z 
the' rage of shaking thunder.’ Le Ch‘oo^ 
obferret that the two aubstantive worda in the 
line are to be conatrued together, without re- 
ference to the in between them, auch repetition 
of a term being merely one of the characteriatica 
of the ancient atyle ( — • 

Keang obaervea 

that the j|||, ‘to advance,’ in L B waa the work 
ofHew-foo. It may have been 80 ; but it anited 
the poet’s purpose to ascribe it to the king. 
‘The tiger officers ’ are to be taken of the officers 

ai dM ■nn, generdly W. Zl* ih ^ 

! 5 c# 5 c> 


‘ the app. of being fnrioasly angry.’ IMt denotes 
a tiger who has lashed himaelf into rage. L. S. 

— as in VIH. 1. ‘thick.’ Choo 

gives, apparenUy for ^ ^ ^ 

— as in the translation. ‘a river’s 


hanks.’ ‘to come to,’— dforth- 

— ‘ a crowd of captives.’ 
L.7. ^ denotes ‘the appearance of being 
gnmrded against all attempts 

The king’s army was between 
the seat of trouble and the Hwae. wild 

tribes could not cross it, nor receive any snccours 
from the other aide. 

St. 6 gives a glowing description of the king’s 
uoij. jiy.— as in n. iiL lY. 4. L. 2 in- 
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6 The king’s plans were directed in truth and sincerity, 
And the region of Seu came [at once to terms]; 

Its [chiefs] were all collected together; — 

Through the merit of the Son of Heaven. 

The country was all reduced to order; 

Its [chiefs] appeared before the king. 

Thev would not ajjain change their minds, 

And the king said, ‘Let us return. 


X. Chen jang. 



S'J 

iHi W-M 



1 I look up to great Heaven, 

But it shows us no kindness. 

Very long have we been disquieted, 

And these great calamities are sent down [upon us]. 



dicates the rapidity of its march ; 1. 3, the impos- 
ing appearance of its progress; 1.4, its strength 
and firmness (comp. in II. ir. V. 1); 1. 6, its 
unbroken advance; 1. 6]^e continue usness of its 
lines, and their adjustment (j^ — as in II. 

iVII.5, et<i/.); and 1.7, its invincibility (^ 

L. 8. ‘grandly.’ ^ is here 

-IE- ‘ to correct,’ ‘ to set in order.’ 

St. 6 gives the successful conclusion of the en- 
terprise. L.l. m-m. * nietliod of procedure,’ 
— ‘was true and real.’ But in what 
way it was so. the poet does not say. The sev- 
eral Wc seem to denote the rapidity with 
which the kingTs plans were crowned with suc- 
cess. The rebellious had come to submission 
almost before the plans were developed. L.6. 

cannot here be the king’s court, but his 
head -quarters in Seu — his court for the time. 

return.’ There had not been time 
to test the sincerity of their submission, but the 


king felt assured that they would not rebel again. 
Choo and the diet, explain ^ here by 
‘ to disobey.’ 

The rhymes are— in st. 1, (prop. of- 1)» 

iH.’ ^ 5’ 2 ; ; 

g. cat 1, t3: in 2, 7® - ±- 

Jj^,cat6, t2: in 3, |g„ cats, tlj 

cat 11: in 4, y®. 

cat5, ti : in 5, |!^,^ , ’i^, cat 1 
',(^.cat3, tl; g,^,g,catl, t,3: in6, 
cat 1, t3; JSj, cat 9; 

.11; t. 1- 




cat. 


Ode 10. Narrative; but allusive in the last 
stanza. The writer deplores the jiiserv and 

OPPRESSION TH-\T PREV.ULED. AKD tKTtJIATES 
that TUET WERE CAUSED BY THE INTERFERENCE 
OF WOMEN AND EUNUCHS IN THE GOVERNMENT. 

The Preface says that this piece was composed 
by the earl of Fan against king Yew. There 
can be no doubt, I think, that it belongs to the 
time of Yew, for it will not suit the reign of any 
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There is nothing settled in the country; 

Officers and people are in distress. 

Through the insects from without and from within, 
There is no peace or limit [to our misery]. 

The net of crime is not taken up, 

And there is no peace nor cure [for our state]. 


2 Men had their ground and fields, 

But you have them [now]. 

Men had their people and followers, 

But you have violently taken them from them. 
Here is one who ought to be held guiltless, 


other king; but there i« nothing in it to indicate 
the suthorahip. We saw that the last ode of 
the preceding Book was also ascribed to an earl 
of Fan in the time of king Le. If the note of 
the Preface be correct, the writer of this ode 
may have been the son or grandson of the 
writer of the other. 

St.l. Ll.l,2, Comp.U.9, lOinrv.7,8. Tlie 
writer appeals to Heaven, as if the suffering that 
abound^ were caused by it, and then proceeds 
to indicate and probe the real sources of it; — 
according to the manner of many of these odes. 

LL 8, 4. Choo, after Maou, takes as — 

' for a long time,’ and * disorders — as 

in the translation. Keang suggests another con- 
struction which is perhaps preferable, taking 


in the sense of * to be hindered,’ * to be 


straitened ;' — this brings on more clearly 
■B the subject of 

^ iCib’ 

6. — ee in H. vii. X 2, but the signification 

is here passive. LI. 7,9. — seell. vi. 

Vin. 2, lU.iii. in. 7. Tlie characters are evi- 
dently used here metaphorically of some evil 
ministers of the king; but there is to me a dif- 


ficulty with i 


the other two characters 


in the line. Choo says nothing about them far- 
ther than that is to be taken as * to 


injure,’ so that the line=‘ Insect-fiie they com- 
mit insect injury.' Maou and Ch'ing have 
neither of them anything on the pmnt; but 
Ying-tah ^ays that 'Slaou-tsih denotes insects 
that injure the grain, and maou-tstik the appear- 
ance of their doing so;’ — as above. More satis- 
factory is a view given by Keang from some old 

writer of the surname Ho (■j^ 


sects which attack the grain, coming from 
without, are called tsih, while those that are 
produced within the grain itself are called tseik 

S a B 

a .’ On this view, the in- 

sects from without wUl be Bwang-foo and oth« 
bad ministers of Tew, and those from within 
wiU be represented principally by the queen 


Fsou Sre. =» * limit or end.’ “ 

1 peace,’ ‘ to be pacified.’ U. 9, 10. By the 

‘ net of crime ^ understand 

the multitude of penal laws, to whose doom peo- 
ple were exposed, 'riiese were never relaxed, 
never modified. Men were continnaily exposed 
to them ; they acted as a net, which is never 
taken up, but is always kept in the water. 


-as in I. vi. XVI. 2. 


St. 2. The point of interest here is to deter- 
mine to whom to refer the ‘you;’ — whether to 
the king directly, or to the evil ministers repre- 
sented by the devouring insects in last stanxa. 
It seems best to refer it to the king, like the 
in St. 7. LL 1, 3 belong to princes aud offi- 
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But you .snare him [in the net of crime]. 
There is one who ought to be held guilty, 
But you let him escape [from it]. 


3 A wise man builds up the wall [of a city], 

But a wise woman overthrows it. 

Admirable may be the wise woman, 

But she is [no better than] an owl. 

A woman with a long tongue 
Is [like] a stepping-stone to disorder. 

[Disorder] does not come down from heaven; — 

It is produced by the woman. 

Those from whom come no lessons, no instruction. 
Are women and eunuchs. 


4 They beat men down, hurtful, deceitful. 

Their slanders in the beginning may be falsified in the end, 


cers who had received gUts of lands and cities 
in former reigns. R and our ‘huh’ 
is here defined by ‘to detain,’ ‘to hook;’ — 
difft. from its meaning in last st. — read 
as, and with the meaning of, ‘ to let escape.’ 

St. 3 was, no doubt, specially intended for 
Paou Sze and her creatures in the palace; but 
the form in which the sentiment is given is 
much too general. Only a Chinese will agree that 
it is a bad thing for a woman to be wise. The 
writer seems to have thon^t that there was 
something inherently, essentially, vicious in fe- 
male nature, so that what were virtues in a man, 
and instruments of good, became, when possessed 
by a woman, transmuted into vices and instru- 
ments of eviL See the whole stanza translated 
by Morrison, under the character n ^ 

are not here, ‘ husband and wife,’ but man 


and woman A)- All»‘>«tChoo 

says on Li is that kiaou and ch'e are ‘birds 
with disagreeable voices,’ or birds of evil omen. 

Ch'e is the owl,=^j^ in I.xiL VI. 2, I appre- 
hend the keaou is also an owL and is only an- 
other form of but there is no Chinese au- 
thority for saying so. ’The diet, defines it as 
‘ an unfilial bird,’ ‘ a bird wliich, when grown, 
eats its mother.’ Other accounts of it are given ; 
— see on in liiL XU i. denotes 

the atei» of a stair or a ladder. D. 9 may be 
taken either actively, as in the translation ; or 
passively — ‘ Those who are incapable of being 
taught.’ L. 10. ‘ these,’ ‘ to be.’ 

^ ^ A' ‘ 

St. 4 enlarges on the procedure of the parties 
sjKjken of and evil done by them, with the im- 
propriety of letting them have anything to do 
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But they do not say [that their words were] very wrong; — 
[They say],’ ‘ What evil was there in them?’ 

As if in the three times cent, per cent, of traffic, 

A superior man should have any knowledge of it; 

So a woman who has nothing to do with public affairs, 
Leaves her silk worms and weaving. 


5 Why is it that Heaven is [thus] reproving [you] ? 
Why is it that the Spirits are not blessing [you] ? 
You neglect your great barbarian [foes], 

And regard me with hatred. 

You are regardless of the evil omens [that abound], 
And your demeanour is all-unseemly; 


'vith public affain. L.l. The aabject of 
(= ‘ toredooe to extremity’) ia the women 

and eunuchs of 1. 10, st. 3, — Paou Sze and her 
creatures ; and ^ 

are descriptire of their characters. 1*2^“ 

‘ in the end.’ * to be contrary 

to.’ IJ. 3,4 are not a little perplexing. If we 
take the subject of to be the false slander- 
ers, then ^ g ‘ do they say ?’ is equiyalent 
to — * They do not say.’ They do not say that 
their words are — ‘wrong without 

limit ;’ but they make light of them, as in 1.4 

(BnItH 

I p.). This is Choo's construction ; and though 
it is ‘ chiselling,’ nothing better oan be made of 
the lines. I was inclined to translate according 
to the Tiew of the lines given by Keang: — ‘ May 
not this be pronounc^ excessively wrong? 
But he (t. e., the king) says on the contrary, 
“ What is there wrong in it?” ’ But to justify 
thU, 1.8 should be ^ 0 ;g, instead of 
LL 6, 6 present a case which 
would be altogether out of reason. — ‘a 


trader.’ is a profit rtree times the 

amount of the capital. A trader nmy 
such a thing and seek it; but it is foreign to the 
superior man to do so. So ought it to be for a 
woman to occupy herself at all with puWic u- 
fairs, leaving her proper duties of rearing silk- 
worms and of weaving. 

In St. 5 the writer addresses the king direcUy. 

In IL 1,2, and ‘pf, are equivalentt — 

‘why,’ ‘how is it.’ Maou defines ‘to en- 


rich,’ by jjg, ‘to bless.’ Without answering 

his questions, the writer goes on to expose the 
king’s errors, which, indeed, supplied the beat 

answer to them. LI. 3,4. ^ 4^:-‘the great 
Teih.’ There must have been at the time_ a 
threatening of trouble from some of the wild 
tribes in the north ; but the king took no meas- 
ures against them, while he made the writer, 
because of his plain speaking, the special object 
of his animosity. We are to conclude that it was 
not in this ode only that the author gave ex- 

pi^ion to his sentiments. The 

king magnified the author, so as to put himself 
on equal terms with him as his advorsary. El. 
6,6 further describe the king’s ignorance of the 
situation of affairs, and incompetency for it. 


‘toiuty 


to regard with compes- 
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[Good] men are going away, 

And the country is sure to go to ruin. 


6 Heaven is letting down its net, 

And many [are the calamities in it]. 
[Good] men are going away, 

And my heart is sorrowful. 

Heaven is letting down its net, 

And soon [will all be caught in it]. 
Good men are going away. 

And my heart is sad. 


AS A 

^ A 



7 Right from the spring comes the water bubbling, 
Revealing its depth. 

The sorrow of my heart, — 

Is it [only] of to-day ? 

Why were these things not before me? 

Or why were they not after me? 


don. ig expressive of all the calami- 

tous events which were rife, bad in themselves, 
and ominous of what was worse. 

‘are not good;’ or more generally, 
‘ are not as they ought to be.’ LI. 7,8 tell the 
consequences, already experienced and impend- 
ing, of the king’s conduct. A has to he taken 
of #A , ‘good men.’ “ the particle. 

disappear,’ ‘ to go away.’ 

— ‘ to be lacerated and worn with cares.’ 

St. 6. LL 1, 2. By the net which Heaven is 
represented as sending down must be imderstood 
the calamities contini^ly multiplying, in which 
the people found dtemselves involved as in a net. 


Then ‘tohemany.’ TenTs'ansays, 

‘Heaven is sending down calamities to act as 
a net, more numerously than befbre.’ LI. 6, 6. 

is taken here in the sense of ‘to be 
near,’ or ‘to he close at hand.’ |[^ in 

L 8 is an advance on the meaning of in L 4, 
as a settled tadnat is more than a present grief 
or sorrow. 

St. 7. LLl— 4. L.1,— as in n.vii.Vm.2. 
The manner in which the water bubbled up from 
Bucli a spring was an evidence of its depth; 
and so the nature of the writer’s sorrow showed 
that it bad long been growing. how.' 
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But mysteriously Great Heaven 
Is able to strengthen anything; 

Do not disgrace your great ancestors, 
And it will save your posterity. 


XI. Shaou min. 


1 R « » gi s 

fe S it. W K M 


1 Compassionate Heaven is arrayed in angry terrors; 
Heaven is indeed sending down ruin, 

Afflicting us with famine, 

So that the people are all wandering fugitives; — 

In the settled regions and on the borders all is desolation. 


Ll. 6, e,— a» in II. iv. Vm. 2. LI. 7, 8. After all, 
the extremity of the kingdom might prove 

Heaven’s opportunity. is defined by 

4^ being high and distant;’ 


but the idea which it gives us' is that of mysteri- 
ousness. . ‘ to strengthen,’ ‘ to make 


firm.’ Ll. 9, 10 are an admonition to king Yew, 
grounded on the writer’s faith that all things are 
poMible with Heaven. Ij. 9 suminona him to 
repentance, though that is not expressed. 

IS the initial particle, though we might also give 
to it the meaning of or 


The rhymes are-in st. 1. jg. 

catl5, t3; cat.3. 1 . 1: in 2 , 

cat 12, 1 1; 1^, cat 15, t.8; ||, p, i6, 

t2: in 3, i«.i8,catll;jg|,p^,c.tl5.t 

^ ’ 5^’ A’ *• 1 h t-2: 

*., t2:m5, 

cat 10; cat 15, t.3: in 6, 

cat 10; -g, cats, tl; 

^ cat 16, 1 1 : in 7, cat 7, 1 1 ; 

^ (prop, cat 9). cat. 4, 1 2. 


Odell. Narrative, all but st. 6, which is 
perhaps metapliorical. ’The writes bbmoams 

THE HI8EBT AND HDIN WHICH WERE GOING ON, 
SHOWING HOW THEY WERE OWING TO THE KINO’S 
EUPLOTMENT OP MEAN AND WORTHEES8 CBEA- 

TCREs. The Preface ascribes this piece, like 
tlie last, to the earl of Fan ; the style is like 
that of the other, and 1 believe that the author- 
ship of the two was the same. ‘The writer,’ 
says Kmng, ‘saw that nothing now could be 
done for the kingdom, and that the bononred 
capital of Chow was near destruction; bat in 
his loyal and righteous heart he could not cease 
to hope concerning his sovereign. In the former 
ode he expresses his wish that the king would 
not disgrace his great ancestors, and here that 
he would use such ministers as the duke of 
Shaou. A filial son will not refrain from giving 
medicine to his fattier, though he knows that 
his disease is incurable, and a loyal minister 
wiU still give good advice to his sovermgn, 
though be knows that the kingdom is on the 
verge of ruin.’ The name of the ode seems to 
be taken from the diaraoter in st. 1, and 

in st. 7 ; and it is thus distingoished from 
the Seaou-min of II. v. I. 

St.l. L.1, — seeonlLiiil.l. L.2. 

S., ‘ lETgely,’ — in many and severe ways. L.3. 

— ** ™ ^ b 

.of. L. 4. 2ft-* , ‘entirely.’ ^tT’- 
‘ are disappearing as if borne away on a ennent.’ 
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Heaven sends down its net of crime; — 

Devouring insects, who weary and confuse men's minds, 
Ignorant, oppressive, negligent, 

Breeders of confusion, utterly perveree: — 

These are the men employed to tranquillize our country. 

Insolent and slanderous, — 
nrhe king] does not know a flaw in them. 

We, careful and feeling in peril. 

For long in unrest. 

Are constantly subjected to degradation. 

As in a year of drought. 

The grass not attaining to luxuriance; 


li. 5. — as in III. iv. aa opposed to 

is explained a-s , ‘the centre of tjie king- 

dom;’ — ^perhaps the capital, or more generally 
the royal domain and the feudal States ( ^ 

M- as in the passage just quoted, 
=‘ to be desolate.’ 

St. 2. LI. 1, 2, — corap. IL 7, 9 in st. I of last 
ode. gj, — {. q. (tp* in II. 8. The action of 
these insect-like creatures works ‘ within,’ ». e., 
I suppose on men’s minds. L. 3. Maou and 
Ch‘ing take as a designation for eunuchs ; 

and the passage is referred to in the diet, under 
the meaning of ‘ to castrate,’ which belongs to 
I prefer, however, to take the terms as in 
the translation (-g ffij ^ ^ 

taken as in the transla- 
tioOi beiiig='^fc, ‘ to discharge one’s duty ;’ 
or as = ‘ disrespectful,’ being ~ #• I”*- 

M ^ ^ “<5 

ordeTingtheiraffairs(So,FanCh‘oo-e).’ 


— as in II. 12, St of. Thus far these destroyers 
of the country appear as a pest from Heaven; 
but 1. 5, intimates that it was the king who was 
' the cause of all the misery by cmj loying them. 

regulate and order.’ 

St. 3. L. 1 is further descriptive of the parties 
branded in last st ^=.‘to be insolent.’ 

Both Maou and Choo agree in this definition of 
the terms. — as in II. v. 1. 2. L. 3, — 

as in IV. 3. This and 1. 4 are descriptive of the 
writer and of others like-minded with him. L. 

4, — as in st.l of last ode. — * to be degraded.' 

St. 4. Is. 2, Both Maou and Choo define 
here by as in H. v, 1. 4, last line. L.3. 
There is a difficulty with The diet, 

under the pronunciation cha, defines by 
^ ^^‘graas Boating in the water.’ If 
that mean an aquatic grass, tb.en will 

denote the same taken from the grass and stuck 
upon a tree, where of course it will get dry and 
withered; — and this seems to be the view of the 
line taken by Choo 
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As water plants attached to a tree; 
So do I see in this country 
All going to confusion. 


5 The wealth of former days 

Was not like our present condition. 

The distress of the present 

Did not previously reach this degree. 

Those are [like] coarse rice, these are [like] fine; — 
Why do you not retire of yourselves, 

But prolong nay anxious sorrow ? 


•ffc). The diet, howerer, <ittotes the gloss of 
Ting-tah, that U the mune for say iritliered 
Tegetstion.’ A withered branch hanging on a 
tree, and the same fallen into the water, and 
floating about in it, are equally called ]^.’ In 
L 6, is the final particle. ; — as 

in the translation. On the difft meanings of 
Yen Ts'an says, ‘In I.iiLXfi, we hare 
"W '"^here is explained by 

“anger;* in II. r. 1.4, we hare 

where is explained by 
" h> succeed in,” “ to attain to,” as in 1. 2 of 
this stanza; in st.2 of this ode, we have 

and here yjfC jJ^, where the term 
Is exjdained by “disorder.” On all the 
instances Heang-she ; probably Hrang 

Gan-she ^ ^ (tf;: ^ at 

Sung dyn.) obserres, “YThen water is it 
breaks forth riolently in ereiy direction, hence 
great anger progress is 

; great disorder is : — the same idea 

undolies each application of the term.”’ Bnt 
Uiis explanatioa is rery lame, because the term 


is used without and the other atijuncta. 
Keang insists on as the explanation of the 
term in every instance. Thus L 2 is with him = 
‘ Does not the grass have its luxuriance destroy- 
ed?’ 

St. 6. LL 1,2. Choo soys that 0^ -> 

‘ this,’ having in mind probably the in 1. 4 ; 
but I prefer Ch'ing’s ‘the pres- 

ent time.’ Formerly men who deserved it got 
wealth, i, e., the emoluments of office ; now only 
worthless creatures were in oflice. El. 3,4. And 
the distress of good men at this time was be- 
yond all precedent. I*. 5. — ‘ those,’ refer- 

ring to the worthless men who enjoyed the fa- 
vour of the king ; M' — ‘these,’ referring to the 
good men who were discountenanced. — 

‘ coarse,’ -■ 5^, rice that has not been hulled. 

— ‘ rice that has been hulled fine,’ = fine. 
In 11. 6,7, the writer addresses himself to the 
king’s favourites. ^ ‘to 

retire of themselves.’ because of this ;’ 

compare HI. 15,16, and the other places where 
the character has occurred. yt-^ ; comp, 

^ Six’ in HL 1. ^ I — ‘ to be prolong- 

ed.’ has its descriptive power, — like 

St. 6. Choo gives this stanza like the others 
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A pool becomes dry, — 

Is it not because no water comes to it from its banks? 

A spring becomes dry, — 

Is it not because no water rises in it from itself? 

Great is the injury [all about], 

So that my anxious sorrow is increased. 

Will not calamity light on rny person ? 

Formerly when the former kings received their appointment, 
There were such ministers as the duke of Shaou, 

Who would in a day enlarge the kingdom a hundred la. 

Now it is contracted in a day a hundred le. 

Oh! Alas! 

Among the men of the present day. 

Are there not still some with the old virtue ? 


»s narratire ; but he allowed on one occa- 
■ion in conversation that it was better taken a.s 
metaphorical. LI. 1 — 4 mention two things, 
each of which had its cause; and so the cause of 
the present disorder and threatening ruin might 
be discovered. LI 2 and 4 must be construed 
interrogaUvely, being disregarded as ex- 
pletive. ‘ banks.’ These are men- 

tioned as the feed.?rs of the pool, because through 
them the water would be conveyed into it; 
whereas the spring fed itself, ‘from its centre.’ 

L.5. ^ or ‘great,’ ‘wide.’ ^ 

•= ‘ this,’ or ‘ the.’ L. 6, — as L 7 in last stanza. 

— A’ ‘ S'®**-’ ^ •= '“ed " » 

Verb. The whole line is interrogative. 

St. 7. LI. 1,2. ‘The former kings ’must be 
W&n and Woo. K^ng without any reason 
makes to be ‘ the former king,’ Seuen, 

Yew’s father ; and the duke of Shaou necessari- 


ly becomes duke Mnh of the 6th and other odes, 
instead of duke K‘ang, — the famous Shih. LI. 
3,4 ^ ‘ to open up ;’ — as in VIU. 3. 

— the opposite of ‘ to be contracted.’ 

L. 7 is to be construed interrogatively. n- 

• still.’ ‘ men of the 

old virtue.’ 

The rhymes are — in st. I, H-frjK- cat. 
10: in 2, g£, ^ cat. 9: in 3, 
cat. 7, 1. 1 ; in 4 there are no rhymes; — though 
Twsn-she gives us (prop. cat. 3), {[- ,ca. l, 

f- 2: 6, U^7 ^ ®i ^4^ > 

cat. 9. Out of 5 and 6 together, he 
makes ? ) iJI. ^ rhyme, cat. 12, 1 1. In 

7, M’ M.’ 2- 





THE SHE KING. 


PART IV. 

ODES OF THE TEMPLE AND THE ALTAR. 


BOOK I. SACRIFICIAL ODES OP CHOW. 

[i.] THE DECADE OF TS'lNG MEAOTT. 


1. TsHng meaou. 



Ah! solemn is the ancestral temple in its pure stillness. 
Reverent and harmonious were the distinguished assistants; 
Great was the number of the officers: — 

[All] assiduous followers of the virtue of [king] Wan. 

In response to him in heaven, 

Grandly they hurried about in the temple. 

Distinguished is he and honoured, 

And will never be wearied of among men. 


Title of the Part — ‘Part IV. 
Odes of the Temple »nd the Altar.’ Clioo’s 
definition of is ^ ^ ^ ‘ Songs 

for the music of the Ancestral Temple Keang’s, 
^ ^ ^ ‘ ^or the music at 

Sacrifices.’ The term itself means ‘ to praise 

preTious volumes spoken of the odes in this Part as 
‘Songs of Praise.’ In the Great Preface we 

"flie S.vm 


pieces in admiration of the embodied manifesta- 
tion of complete virtue, announcing to spiritual 
Beings their achievement thereof/ This ac- 
c'oun i takes its form from the ancient interchange 

of the characters and "VVefind, indeed, 
in the Diet, yunp given as the first pronunciation 
of with the definition of ‘ appearance,’ 
‘form.’ As all the pieces cannot be referred to 
the services of the ancestral temple. I have 
combined in the name of the Part the definitions 
of Choo and Keang. Yet there are some odes 
whose only claim to have anything to do with 
sacrifices is that they are found m it. Choo 
adds, in opposition to the older interpreters. 


TOL. IT. 
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The ordinances of Heaven, — 

Hoav deep are they and unintermitting! 

And oh! how illustrious 

Was tlie singleness of the virtue of king Wan! 




that of tlie thirty-one pieces in the Sung of 
Chow, while most were maile (or fixed, by 
the duke of Chow, there are perhaps some among 
them belonging to the reign of king K‘ang. and 
even of a later date. Tc the *««</ of Chow, he 
aay.s, were annexed the four pieces called the 
Suntf of Loo. and the five forming the Sung of 
Shaiig, because of their analogous character. 

Titlb of the Book., a.sd of this Section of 
R. As this stands in the K‘ang-be edition, and 

vras fixed, I suppose, by Choo, we have 

^ ^ <t’ 0 ^ - ‘Bookl-of Part 

IV. ; the Decade of Ts ing-meaott in the Temple 
Odes of Choo.’ But this ordinary distribution of 
the different portions of this Part is defective, 
making tivo Books, instead of three only: — the 
odes of Chow) of Loo; and of Shang. Then, as 
the odes of Chow have been arranged into 
Deoades ( with eleven pieces in the last, as in 
the third Book of Part III.), we have to divide 
the title o( the Book, and that of the Decades ; 


princes of the States who were assembled on the 
occasion, and a 8 sisted(;|;^=:^)^) the king in the 

service. ‘to be reverent 

‘harmonious.’ L. 3 belongs to the officers who 
took part in the service, — in the libations, the 

prayers, and the rarions arrangements. 

“ ‘ nninerons — as often. I refer 1.4 both to 

the princes and the ofiScers, who are said to be 
characterized by the same virtues which bad 

marked king WSn. can hardly be 

‘the virtues of civil life,’ bnt= 

— as in the translation. LI. 5, 6 . There is an 
opposition of and the former 

referring to king Wan as in heaven, the latter to 
him as present by bis spirit-tablet in the temple. 

^.—‘responding to,’*= m-M is defined by 

The line is mgged ) but it leads ns to think 


as I have done. The former will be— of the worshippers as being awed by the thought 

0 -^ tn-v. c -a - 1 oj r Cl. *“ bis exalted atate, and con- 

"> Sacnncial Odes of Chow; scquently being most exact and alert in all their 

Book I. of Fart IV and the Utter, ^ duties in the temple. ia defined by 

ft.fg — • ^ ‘Decade of Ts‘ing-roeaou; \ffj ‘grandly and alertly.’ Wang Taon 

Sectionl. of Bookl., PartlV.’ ^ as=*&, a meaning found in the Urh- 

Ode. 1 . Narrative. Cblebbatino this revs- jvi 4,0 

BENTiAL MANNER IN WHICH A SACRiFiOE ro KINO he aays, =— in nL in. 

Wan was PERFORMER AND FURTHER PRAISING VUl. 8 . LI. 7 , 8 indicate the tesUmony borne 
Biir. Choo R^irrees with the PrefEce in all the service to the virtue of kiof WEn. 

the composition of this piece to the time of the l, 7 muEt be taken interrogatively, or we may 
sacrifice mentioned in the Hhoo, V. xiii. 29, 


saennee meniionea in me rfnoo, v. xiu. -wu , w . 

when, the building of Loh being finishetl, king disregard the ‘to honour, to be 


Ching cauie to the new city, and offered a 
red bull to king Wan, and the same to king 
Woo, The ode seems to me to have been sung , _ 

in honour of Wan after the sacrifice was offered. There are no rhymes in the ode, Choo ob- 
T I -tA / ^ At I A- - serves that in tliese odes of Chow, there are many 

Is. 1 . exclamation. is, , of them that do not rhyme;— a peculiarity which 

with Maou, = ^ ‘admirable,’ ‘elegant:’ with be oannot account for. It is mainly owing to 

circumstance, I suppose, that we have no 
Choo,=^P ‘deep and distant,’ ‘aolemn,’ longer the odea divided into or stanzas. 

The term is descriptive of the temple, further l l ,, 

■j . t, ^ I They are marked off, however, into 'fn or small 

said to be yS-, ‘pure,’ or as Choo defines the . , . . j. . ! , “r 

, , » ^ paragraphs. I have indicated those by a space 

term, 'ffiS SB, ‘pure and still.’ Maou and between them in the translation, amd by a 
Ch'ing make it applicable rather to the worship io the text, 

or the worshippers in the temple ; biit why should 

we depart from the natural and appropriate Ode 2 . NaRative. Ceoebbatino th* vDI- 
signification of the line? L. 2 belongs to the tub of king Wan as comparable to that or 


honoured.’ as in HI. iii. IL 7, et air 

is the final particle. 
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How does he [now] show his kindness? 

We will receive [his favour]. 

Striving to be in accord with him, our king Wan; 

And may his remotest descendant be abundantly the samel 



III. Wei tsHng. 



m IS.M 




Clear, and to be preserved bright, 

Are the statutes of king Wan. 

From the first sacrifice [to him], 

Till now when they have issued in our complete State, 
They have been the happy omen of [the fortunes of] Chow. 


HbaVKM, A3n> IXK>KnO TO BIX FOB BLESSINO 
w THB FUTOKB. The Preface says that in this 
ode there is an announcement of the realization 
of complete pe^ througliuut the tdngdoro ; and 
ItMu and ebbing particularize and refine upon 
thia, retariag it to a sacrifice to king Win 
by the duke of Chow, when he had completed 
the statntee for the new dynasty in the sixth 
year of his regency. Bat neither the ode nor 
any ancient testimony authorizes a more definite 
argument of the contents than that which I 
hare given. 

14. 1, 2. Choo, after Ching, defines ^ 

‘theway of Heaven.’ One 
of the Ch’inga of the Song dyn., however, dis- 
criminates between and saying 

that the former is indicative of what Heaven is 
in itsdf ^ ^ *‘'® *‘**®'' 

of what Heaven gives to its creatures 

-jSi^ ^7 phrase in the text means, 

I apimAend, the will and operations of Heaven 
*• seen in nature and providence. ^ = j 
, ‘do not rest or cease,’ ie , operate with- j 
ontintermisnon. Choo's definition is 
‘inexhanstiUe,’ and Maon’a, ^ ;g, ‘Ulimlt- 
■Me.’ Kaon defines hy ‘great;’ Choo, 

‘ onmixed,’ — the ‘singleness ’ 
of the tnu isl s t iop, and the Ch'ing. 

See Tsschsse ea the i lines in the ‘ Doctrine of 

*•“ Meen,’ rSVEia, 


Xd. 5 — 8. The Tso-chueo, under the 26th year 
of duke Seang, quotes 1. 6 as 
and Choo would adopt that as the correct read* 
iDg. I hare no doubt that it indicates the 
meaning, and hare trinslated accordingly, 

Maou takes n (^as in HI. ii.V. 1), 

and <= f bat the line «=& mmm 

3ut I can hardly 

make sense of this, ‘ to receive 

Maou defines it by ‘ to collect.’ 

^ AM’ greatly in accord with.’ 

‘ future kings ’ Any of the ile- 
scendants of W*n, after king Ching, might be 
so denominated. ^“= ‘generously de- 
voted.’ The whole line is expressive of a hope, 
or prayer, as line 3 expresses the purpose of the 
writer for himself. 

1 do not think we are to inquire minutely 
wherein the accord witli king Wan was, or was 
to be manifested. As a specimen of how the 
Chinese critics enlarge on the ode, I subjoin the 
remarks of Keang IMng-cbang, in his expansion 
of it: — ‘The virtue of king Wftn, above and 
beneath, flows forth equally in the same 
streams with that of Heaven and Earth. King 
Wftn is just Heaven; — [as seen] at the present 
time in the quiet of all the States, the succea- 
aion of abundant years, gentle winds, sweet 
nuns, the happiness of the p^ple, and the abun- 
dance of all natural productions. In whatever 
way Heaven may show its favour to us, king 
Wftn will also do the same. We will receive it, 
and hereby be in great accordance with the 
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Ye, brilliant and accomplished princes, 

Have conferred on me this happiness. 

Your favours to me are without limit, 

And my descendants will preserve [the fruits of] them. 


wayi of king Win. To be in accordance with 
his ways is the same as to be in accordance with 
the ways of Heareu. And why should we speak 
only of the present time? His descendants 
hereafter are sure as well largely to carry out 
his rirtue, smd not forget him.’ 

There are no rhymes. 

Ode H. Narrative. Appropriate at some 

aACRIFICE TO KINO W4n, AND CELEBRATING HIS 
8TATCTE8. According to the Preface, this ode 
was sung to suN:ompany the performance of the 

dance of king W&n, called Seang 
That dance consisted in going through a num- 
ber of bodily movements and evolutions, intend- 
ed to illustrate the style of fighting introduced 
by W4n in his various wars, and of which, it is 
supposed, we have an example in the speech of 
king Woo at Muh: — 'Do not advance more 
than six or seven steps, and then stop and ad- 
just your ranks. Do not exceed four blows, 
five blows, six blows, or seven blows; and then 
stop and adjust your ranks (Shoo, V. ii. 7, 8).’ 
Choo observes, however, that there is no refer- 
ence in the piece to the dance, and the imperial 
editors allow this, while at the same time they 
are very unwilling to give up the view of the 
Preface, accumulating a great number of authori- 
ties in support of it. But the fact is, all we 
can say about the ode is that it is appropriate 
to some sacrifice to king W4n. The is to me 
irreconcUeable with the old view, which takes it 
in the sense of , ‘laws,’or ‘ methods;’ meaning 
the style of fighting which Wan, it is said, in- j 
troduced. But the term has a higher meaning i 
than that, and=‘canon8,’ ‘statutes.’ The piece 
has the appearance of a fragment. As Choo 

•*y> Mi- 

E-l. yiJ is defined by ‘perspicuous,’ ' 

‘ clear.’ The term is indicative, and not, as ! 
Choo and many others say, to be taken in the | 
imperative mood. ‘to continue;’ i 

clear.’ These two terms are to 
be translated as I have done l $P- 

E. 3 may be taken, as in the translation, of ! 
the time when W4n was first sacrificed to I 

BE ijS ^ ^ ’ ot’, so far as the terms are | 


I concerned, of the time when W4n himself first 
I offered a particular sacrifice which the writer 
has in his mind ^ ^ ^ 

; Ch‘ing). I much pre- 
fer the former method. — simply => 

‘ to sacrifice.’ L. 4. ■=> ‘ till,’ ‘down to.’ 

It covers the rest of the line : — ‘ till by the use 
of them there is completion ;’ the meaning be- 
ing, apparently, what the translation indicates. 

L. 4. — ‘a happy omen.’ See on the ‘Doc- 

trine of the Mean,’ eh. XXIV. 

Rhymes are found in cat. 11 ; 

i ^„c«t.l3. 

Ode 4. Narrative. A song in fbaise or 

THE PRINCES WHO HAVE ASSISTED AT A SACRI- 
FICE, AND ADMONISHING THE.M. The Preface 
says that this piece was made on the occasion of 
king Cbing’s accession to the government, when 
he thus addressed the princes who had assisted 
him in the ancestral temple. Choo views it as 
a piece for general use in the ancestral temple, 
when the king presented a cup to his assisting 
guests after they had thrice presented the cup 
to the representatives of the dead. These two 
views considerably affect the interpretation of 
several of the lines. The imperial editors in- 
cline to maintain the occasion of the composition 
as assigned in the Preface. But there is nothing 
really in the piece to en.able an impartial student 
to give his vote in frvour of either view. Keang 
Fing-chang, for a wonder, agrees with Choo, 

saying. ^ H jic 

- ffl, . But in the text of the E Le there U 

no mention of the singing this piece. 

‘ tlie feudal princes ;’ 

— the ‘distinguished assistants ’ of ode I. 
has here the general signification of ‘prince,’ and 
the phra8e=‘ ruling princes.’ ^.‘bril- 

liant;’ — some give it the signification of ‘merito- 
rious.’ It is certainly most natural to take the 
princes as the subject of and ■^inU.2,8; and 
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Be not mercenary nor extravagant in your States, 
And the king will honour you. 

Thinkingr of this great service. 

He will enlarge the dignity of your successors. 

What is most powerful is the being the man- — 
Its influence will be felt throughout your States. 
What is most distinguished is being virtuous; — 

It will secure the imitation of all the princes. 

Ah! the former kings are not forgotten! 



‘ the happiness ’ as referring to the sacrifice which 
had been performed with their assistance. The 
‘ Essence and Flower of the She,’ however, un- 
derstands the Spirits (no doubt, of Win and 

Woo),’ who had been sacrificed to, as the nomi- 
native to and the happiness will be the 
blessing they had pronounced through their re- 
presentatives (|^ ^ 

JiS Hh) Even this 
is better than Maou's finding the subject of 
in king Win, and making the ‘happiness’ to be 
the States conferred on the princes after the 
overthrow of the Shang dynasty. By this the 
is made >01 rJc’ Nothing in exegesis could be 
more licbntious. "The antecedent to in 1 4 is 

not clear. I suppose it is to besought in the [ill 
of 1.3. 

Choo says he does not understand in 

1. 5; but accepts the meaning given in the trans- 
lation. ‘run? 

means to be entirely devoted to gain to enrich 
one’s self ;’ ‘ to be extravagant.’ 

Maou brings out, substantially, the same mean- 
ings. The ^ in 11. 6, 8, 10, and 12, as well as 
that in II. 1. 6, are referred by Wan Ting-che j 


to the category of 75r They are a repetition 
of the subject, and must be translated by ‘ will.’ 
In L r, ‘great;’— as often. By * this 

great service’ is intended the assistance the 
princes had given at the sacrifice. It seems out 
of the question to understand the words, with 
Maou and a host of others, of the service which 
the princes rendered when they gathered round 
king Woo in his struggle with the last sovereign 
ofsh«.g. I-8- 

‘succeeding to one another in order.’ The 
successors of the princes before the king are 
intended. ‘ to make great.’ As 

Choo expands the line, 

LI. 9 — 12. Compare what was said on III.iL 
II. L. 13 sends the thoughts of the princes 
back to kings Wsn and Woo, and they are re- 
minded that by obeying the admonitions now 
given to them, they would be following out their 
grand example. 

Twan-she gives as rhymes here, (pvop. cat. 

U *-2; ^ M’ M 

cat. 10), cat. 9; and A’f/I (prop. cat. 13), m 
(prop. cat. 11), cat. 12, 1. 1. Koo-she, 

^ S’ M’ «- 

roneously. 
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a ^ ^ ^ it 1 

z. n. tt. ® ^ 

^ ^ IS X z. il^ . 

Heaven made the lofty hill, 

And king T‘ae brought [the country about] it undercultivation. 
He made the commencement with it, 

And king Wan tranquilly [carried on the work], 

G ill] that rugged [mount] K‘e 
ad level roads leading to it. 

May their descendants ever preserve it! 


Ode 5. NarwtiTe. Appkoi-watb to a sacri- 
WCB TO Kiso Tub. The Preface says the piece 
was used in the seasonal sacrifices to all the 
former kings and dukes of the House of Chow 
see in n. i VI. 5. Choo confines it to a sacrifice 
to king T‘ae. The imperial editors sllow that 
both views have their difficulties. As only kings 
T'ae and Wkn are mentioned in it, why should the 
Preface extend it to aU the ancestors of the 
House of Chow? As they are both mentioned, 
why should Choo confine it to king T ae? They 
themselves favour the view of the Preface; but 
there U force in an observation of Choo Kung- 
ts'een, that, as the piece puts forward mount 
both in the beginning and the end, it is plain it 
waa made for a sacrifice to king T'ae. See the 
acconnt of T'ae’s labours there in Ill.i. VH. 

U. 1, 2. By ‘ the lofty hill ’ we are evidently 

to understand mount K'e, and ***’ 

bring under cultivation.' Maou takes 

‘ to make great and seems to take jj J 
generally,— • Heaven produces aU things that 
are found on the high hills, but king T‘ae by 
his practice of right ways waa able to incr^ 
them.’ Poo Kwaag observes that 'to bring 

wild desolation to order is^cslled 

just as the regulation of disorder (y^ §[) 
eaUedg[.’ U3,4. I can only get a meaning out 

of these lines by referring to king T'ae, and 
taking tranalation. Chdng 


explains by H ’’ 

all the people dwelling about mount K^'^y 
set to work and built residences 
there, so that king Wftn could cori^®^‘*' 
bly occupy it! U. 5, 6. Maou read ^ tfi. 

making 1. 6, and joining ^ ^ 

^ ^ aa 1. 6. But the meaning that can 

be forced from the lines read so U very inane:— 

‘ He, i. king Wftn, went away, but by that 
time there were level roads about K-e;’ or, acc. 
to Ch'ing, ‘Those who went there afterwards, 
did so because the ruler of K'e eiercijed an ewy 
government or, acc. to Keang, ‘ Although Ping 
Wftn moved away from it, yet hia govt, of K'e 
waa a model for the practice of a hundred ages. 
Chtx) adopted the reading of ^ for ^bich 
had been proposed by Ch'in Kwrfi 
Sung dyn. ; earlier than Choo). In * chapter of 
the Books of the after Han 
we find the line as ^ AH. ^ "^bere 

seems a necessity for altering Maou’s reading 
and arrangement of the lines. • level 

‘roads.’ L. 7 is to be taken as a 
wish, or the expression of an assurance. It 
fared ill with the kings of Chow after they 
parted with the territory of K'e to the lords o 
Ts'in. 

The rhymes are— J^, ^T*> «**• 
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Odk VI-VII, DECADE OF TS ING MEAOU. 

VI. Haoxi T'^een yew shiny ming. 

lll-f 

Heaven made its determinate appointment, 

Which [our] two sovereigns received. 

^•ng Oning did not dare to rest idly in it. 

" ilmv^irtue foundations by his deep and 

How did he continue and glorify [his heritage] 

Exerting all his heart, ° ^ J' 

And so securing its tranquillity ! 




VII. Wo ts'eang. 



z.% m 






O * 

I have brought ray offerings, 
A rtini and a bull. 

May Heaven accept them! 

Ode 6. Narratire. AmofuixTE to a SACBt- 
riCE TO K 1 .VO Cmifo. The different view, which 
are taken of thi« ode depend on the interpreta- 
“ 0.1 of the diaracter. Be- J in 1.3. D I# 







m m 


honorary title given to Sung(|«), the .on , 

.on.™, 

.v, „ n,feX "n“ rt- ! :! 

ter aue“tlT'f') "^rmatirre reply to the lat- 
<*“t to the former. With 

‘0 “e aung at 

with Chfr ' 

k n* Cld.m I., T-. ? ^ » aaorifice to 

hi. reign '* P«“‘erior to 

a.il.e.ion to the view 

h? emrn’S^rrehT ^^od 

sL. a® 

dent el™”*’’ "*•♦)• Noatu- 

nmig to the study of the piece without a 
fotcgouc conclusion, would take J asmean- 


ing anything but king Ching. When Choo was 
asked how heinterpreted the same characters dif- 
fcrenUy in lII.i.lX., herepUedthatbewasoblig- 
f? I?r ‘h« content; and Lew Kinobrerv^ 
in III. 1. IX., Choo exposed the error of former 

scholars, and ahowed that the characters 

^ were not to be taken as the honorary title 

of the king Sung. Here be corrected the error 
of former scholars, and showed that the same 
characters were that king's honorary title. 
His determination was correct in each case.’ 
w ’on. ‘.twosovereigna’are VVSn and 
Woo. The appointment of the House of Chow 
to the so%ere.giity of the kingdom had long been 

determined on(J^=^) by Heaven, but tl.eac- 
complishmentof thedivine will took place in their 
time. XI. 3,4. tto quietly,- 

aceepring, that is, the appointment as an accom- 
plished fact, about which he needed not to give 
himself any concern, g to found the 

appointment meaning, here, to strei^hen it, 
enlarging; as it were, the foundation, so that it 
might bear the superincumbent dynasty for 
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I imitate and follow and observe the statutes of king Wan, 
Seeking daily to secure the tranquillity of the kingdom. 
King Wan, the Blesser, 

Has descended on the right and accepted [the offerings]. 

Do I not, night and day. 

Revere the majesty of Heaven, 

Thus to preserve [their favour]? 


■ge*- ^ ^ ‘ and deep;’ 

These two terms seem to be 
• descriptive of the virtue of Ching. Li. 5 — 7. 
L. 6, — see III.l. 1; but both and jSE are 
to be taken as verba, their object being tiie 
inlioritance which Ching had rcceiveti from 
Wftn and Woo. ^ or ‘to exert 

to the utmost.’ m<\)' have here the mean- 
ing given to it of ‘ tiierefore,’ * so that.’ 

‘ to tranquillize, ‘ make secure.’ 

There arc no rhj nies. 

Ode 7. Narrative. Ak ode appkopriate to 

A SACRIKICE TO KING WaN, ASSOCIATED WITH 
Heaven, in the hall op acdience. There is 
happily an agreement between the schools as to 
the oecasion of this ode. The Preface, indeed, 
makes no mention of Heaven in its argument of 
it; but its mention of the Hall of Audience 
( ‘Brilliant Hall’) sufBciently shows 
the lacasion to which it referred. We must 
suppose that the princes are all assembled at 
tlie royal eourl, and that the king receives them 
in the famous hall. A sacrifice is there pre- 
sented by him to God, and with Him is associat- 
ed king W’Sn. the two being the fountain from 
which, and the channel tliroiigh which, the 
sovereignty iiad come to the House of Chow. 
It is unncees.sary to enter into the controversies 
on the hall itself, and God as sacrificed to in it, 
whether to be conceivid of as one or as five. 

LI. 1 — 3. Maou defines by ‘ great,’ 
‘greatly ;’ and by J^j^, ‘to offer,’ ‘offerings ;’ 
but it is much better to take 
bring,’ ‘to present;' — with Ch‘ing and Choo. 
The reduplication of is simply in the style 
of the She, to which attention has lieen called 
repeatedly ; and we may regard .as under 
the regimen of — as in the translation. The 


' H in 1. 3 gives to it all the force of a prayer. 
! I’he worshipper does not dare to presume tliat 
Heaven will accept the offering, but he asks 
that it will do so = 

‘to honour;’ not=^|J, ‘to assist.’ The 
offerings were on the left of the Spirit-tablets, 

I so that if God accepted the sacrifice, he would 
descend and be on the right of the offerings. 
It has been observed before, that the right was 
anciently the place of honour. 

LI. 4—7. From Heaven the ode turns to'king 
Wan, and the worshipper is sure that he does 
accept the service, rendered to him. Observe 
the contrast between the of L 7 and the 
of L3. % and are all of cognate 
signification, •=> ‘ to take as the law.’ Yen 

I Ts’an observes that the accumulation of the 
terms is for the sake of emphasis ( J|^ 

“ merely an initial particle. 
= ‘ the Blesser Maou’s con- 

struction, — ‘ We have always received Messing 
I from king Wan,’ comes to the same thing. 

LI. 8—10. ‘ thus.’ Some 

prefer to keep the proper meaning of 3^, so 
I that =‘ ever.’ The antecedent to 

in is very differently given. K‘ang- 

shing makes it the ways of king Wan ( 

'^jT ^ ^ Chon makes it the 

regard of Heaven and Wan, as seen in their 
descending to accept the offerings ( 

* * E I# Jil H 2 

also the appointment by Heaven to the sover- 
eignty ^ 

Rhymes are found in G f- 


and in cat. 10. 
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Now is he making a progress through the States,- 
May Hea^’^en accept him as its Son! 





Truly are the honour and succession come from it to the 
House of Chow. 

To his movements 

All respond with tremulous awe. 

He has attracted and given rest to all spiritual Beings, 

Even to [the Spirits of] the Ho, and the highest hills. 

Truly is the king the sovereign Lord. 


Ode 8. Narrative. Appropriate to kino 
Woo’s SACBIPICING to HbaVEN, AND TO THE 
SpIRTTS OF THE HILLS AND RIVERS. ON A PEOGRF.SS 
through the KINGDOM, AFTER THE OVERTHROW 

OF THE Shang dthastt. Here again there is, 
happily, an agreement between the schools. 
The Tso-chuen, under the 12th year of duke 
Seuen, quotes 1, 11 as from a Sung of king Woo, 
and in the Narratives of the States 

1) the piece is ascribed to the duke of 
Chow. No doubt, it was made by the duke, 
soon after the accession of Woo, for the purpose 
mentioned in the argument. Of such progresses 
through the kingdom, the example was set by 
Shun, as related in the Shoo, 1 1. 8 ; and they 

made an institution of the Chow dynasty, 
^is was not done, however, till the duke of 
Chow had completed his code of statutes in the 
reign of king Ching. The Progress in this ode 
must have been made by Woo in assertion of 
his being appointed by Heaven to succeed to the 
nUers of the dynasty of Shang. The difficulty 
with a translator is as to the person in which 
he will translate the piece. In 1. 14 we have 

‘ I.’ The rest is all narrative, — in the 3d 
P®^ii ; and I am strongly of opinion that the 
‘I is to be taken of the duke of Chow. As he 
made the piece, he probably also -recited it on 
oreasion of the sacrifices, in the hearing of assem- 
bled princes. In speaking of Woo throughout 
as ‘ the king,’ he sufficiently guarded himself 
against having any designs on the throne, and 
he could speak of himself as the legislator of the 
dyiiMty without presumption. Lacharme seems 
to have recognized the duke of Chow as the 

speaker throughout; but the in 1.11 he 
r^rs to Woo, introducing, ho we vet, an in^it, 
he says for which I do not see any necessity : 


— ‘Jam inguit, eo spectant animi totias met studio, 
ut virtutem colam,’ 

LI. 1, 2. I prefer to take as=.4H#. 
‘now,’ rather than<=Jj^B^, with Ying-tali and 
Choo, so that ^^would=»‘making the sea- 
sonalprogressthroughtheStates.’ This, it seems 
to me, was a special tour through the kingdom, 
with a special tentative object in it, to ascertain 
whether Woo’s possession of the throne was 
acknowledged. = ‘to go,’ ‘ to make 

a progress through.’ iMl is taken as in 1. 1 of 
last ode, giving to the whole line the force of a 
wish (y||> Heaven’s accepting 

Woo as its ^n would be its acknowledgment of 
him as the holder by its will of tlie kingdom. As 

Yen Ts‘an say a, 

Ll. 3 — 8 contain the assertion of the writer, 
and what he considered the proof, that Woo’s 
occupancy of the throne was acknowledged by 
Heaven, by men, and by all Spirits. is em- 
phatic,=‘ Yes,’ ‘really.’ Then must bo 
understood as the subject of and the 
former referring to the exaltation of Woo above 
all the princes ), and 

the latter to his place as assigned to him in the 
line of sovereigns of the kingdom * 1 ^ 

may be ‘ the House of 
Chow, or Woo, the chief of that House. Ll. 4, 
5 give the proof of Woo’s sovereignty from liis 
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Brilliant and illustrious is the House of Chow. 

He has regulated the positions of the princes ; 

He has called in shields and spears; 

He has returned to their cases bows and arrows. 

I will cultivate admirable virtue, 

And display it throughout these great regions; — 

Truly will the king preserve the appointment. 

IX. Chih king. 



± H iE^ ife 
# M.m 3EM 



The arm of king Woo was full of strength; 
Irresistible was his ardour. 

Greatly illustrious were Ching and K‘ang, 
Kinged by God. 


inflaenoe over all the States, for they must be 
understood as intended in the writer's mind 
by the aod the yj^. Cboo says, 


is active,— expressive 
of the way in which he moved the Statea 


_ _ ‘ to bo afraid. , — as in I. i. 

VIIL It is of no use trying to translate therq. 
LI. 6, 7 contain the proof of Woo’s sovereignty 
from his influence on spiritual Beings, t. s., on 
the Spirits of the rivers and hills throughout 
the kingdom. We have of coarse to accept the 
statement on the word of the writer. is 

defined by ‘to attract;’ by ‘to 
give rest to.’ The Spirits osme and accepted 
his sacrifices; they found rest in Woo as their 
host. The Ho and the lofty mountains = 

are mentioned beosuse, if their Spirits were 
satisfied with Woo, those of all other streams 
and hills, no doubt, were so. L. 8 is the writer’s 
exulting assurance of the triumph of his House. 

LL 9 — 14 carry out the spirit of 1. 8. and 
the two are particles. L. 10 belongs to Woo’s 
distribution of the fiefs of the kingdom; — see 
the Shoo, V. iii. 10. ‘ to collect,’ ‘ to 


call in.’ — as in 11. iii. I, 3. A time of peace 

had been inaugurated. On 11. 12, 13 1 have made 
some observations in the introductory note. I 
must take them of the duke of Chow speaking 
of himself, and telling bow he would go on to 
labour for the consolidation of the dynasty, 
elaborating all its statutes, which should be 


established throughout the kingdom. 


‘to diffuse,’ ‘ spread abroad.’ 

‘ this Hea,’ Hea being a name for the 
kingdf^, as we find it used in the Shoo II. i. 20, 
even before the rise of the Hea dynasty. 

‘ to preserve the ap- 
pointment of Heaven.’ That had been gained 
by war; it would be preserved by pea ce a nd 
good government. The characters in 

1. 13 are sometimes used as the name of the ode. 

There are no rhymes. 


Ode. 9. Narrative. Ah odb APPXoPKiaTn 
IS SACBIXlCINa lO TH* KIH 08 WoO, ChIHO, AHO 
K‘aso. Here again, in the interpretation of 
this ode, Choo diffbrs from the Preface, and 
fkom Maou and his school. On the place of 
king Woo in the piece there is no disagreemmit, 
bat whereas Choo, after Gow-yang ^w, finds 
also Ching and K‘ang in it, the others re- 
strict it to king Woo alone. Difficulties attach 
from the text to both views ; nor do 1 accord so 
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When we consider how Ching and K‘ang 

Grandly held all within the four quarters [of the kingdom], 

How penetrating was their intelligence! 

The bells and drums sound in harmony; 

The sounding stones and flutes blend their notes; 

Abundant blessing is sent down. 


Blessing is sent down in large measure; 

Careful and exact is all our deportment; 

We have drunk, and we have eaten, to the full; 
Our happiness and dignity will be prolonged. 


readily with Choo as in the interpretation of 
ode VI. We are obliged to strain the terms 

and in 11. 3, 6 if we take them as de- 
scriptive of king Woo; and on the other hand 
the predicates in U. 4, 6 seem extravagant, when 
taken of Ching and K‘ang. The imperil edi- 
tors say that Choo himself, before he published 
his great work on the She, held the view of the 
old interpreters, but they do not say that he 
WM wrong in changing his mind, while yet they 
think it right to preserve the older interpreta- 
tion alongside of his more matured one. It is 
an occasion for the application of the canon, 
to put on one side what is doubtful. 

LL 1 — 4. The critics are all anxious that 1. 1 
should be understood of the firm moral purpose 
of king Woo, maintaining in his heart his strong 
and unresting will to deliver the kingdom from 
tyranny, subduing every wrong impulse in him- 
self, and resolute to secure universal good order. 
I^e writer, it appears to me, would simply in- 
dicate the impression which he had of Woo’s 
vigour and force. With L 2 comp. L 9 in ode 4. 


• ‘ ardour.’ 


Maou and Choo take it of the 


and There is no 

difficulty with L 3, if we take and as 
meaning the kings who were so styled. If we 
refer the terms to Woo, then the liu&=‘ most il- 
lustrious was he, who completed his great work 
>n d se cured its tranquillity.’ So says Maou, — 

It is difficult to get at Ch’ing’s exact idea 
of the line, but he says,— ^ ^ ^ 


result of that,- 


as a verb, ‘ to establish as ruler or king ( 

** much better than 
Maou’s making the term=»^^, ‘to admire;’ 
which is immediately manipulated by Ting- 
I tah into ‘ to bless.’ 

LL 6 — 7. Choo says nothing on the here. 
Maou explams it by j^, ‘together;’ where I 
cannot follow him. The diet, defines it by 
grandly and more ;’ which snits 


‘ grandly and more ;’ which snits 
the connection. It could not be said that Ching 
and K‘ang were kings equal to Woo ; but, coming, 
in immediate succession to him, one of them af- 
ter the other, to the throne, they maintained 
what he had acquired. 'They were not with- 
out great qualities, which justified their being 
associated with him in the honours of sacri- 
fice. /r/r is defined by ^ and ^ 
‘clearly examining,’ ‘the examining of 
intelligence.’ 

LI. 9 — 10. The writer has done now with the 
characters and achievement of the kings sacri- 
ficed to; and he proceeds to speak of the music 
at the sacrifice, and the blessing conferred on 
the worshippers. BS is here defined by 


the worshippers. By Rg is here defined by 
yfO, ‘ to be harmonious,’ ‘ to sound in harmony.’ 

— u g. which occurred in L iii. XVll.2, 

meaning simply a reed or tube. We shall meet 
with it hereafter as an instrument of music, — a 
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0 accomplished How-tseih, 

Thou didst prove thyself the correlate of Heaven ; 

Thou didst give grain-food to our multitudes; — 

The immense gift of thy goodness. 

Thou didst confer on us the wheat and the barley, 

Which God appointed for the nourishment of all; 

And without distinction of territory or boundary, 

The rules of social duty were diffused throughout these great 
regions. 


kind of flute; which is its mcaoing here. 
is defined by snd ‘to blend harmoni- 
ously.’ Tlie subject of most be found, 1 

apprehend, in the Spirits of the kings sacrifice<l 

in the ITrh-ya by j^, ‘happiness,’ or ‘blessing;’ 
but we are obliged to take the terms here of the 
abundance of the blessing. Maou defines them 
by and Choo, by 
LI. 11.— 14. ‘great.’ ‘w J^ge 

measure.’ — as in II. rit VI. 3. L. 13 

belongs to the conclusion of the sacrifice, when 
those engaged in it all drank together by way 
of fellowship and refreshment. Compare in III. 
ii. III. 1, though the language there has reference 
to the feast that followed a sacrifice in the an- 
cestral temple. Choo define# 

R by ‘ to be redoubled,’ The blessing 
would not be recetred and then expire. It 
would keep coming back, and be, as it were, re- 

peated(]tfc ^ 0 i?5 

•1116 rhymes swh-^, ]^, ^ ,, 

# R’ R’ 

Ode. 10. NsTrative. CELESKATino How- 

TSBIH; — aw ODB APPBOFKIATE TO THS BOBDIB 
SACBIFICE, WHEW HoW-TSEIH WAS WOB 8HIPFED 
AS THB COBBEUTB OF GoD. It is nOt WOrtil 
while to go into minor controversies on the ar- 
gument of this ode. There is a sufficient agree- 


ment upon it, but in the interpretation of the 
lines and characters there are, as we shall see, 
various differences of view. Compare the Le- 
gend of How-tseih, in III. iU. I. 

LI. 1, 2. ^1^^ is the initial particle,— as in 

III. i. VI. i. We can only give the general 
sense of ‘ accomplished,’ as in the panegyric of 
Yaou,in the Shoo, I.i.l. SE^. ‘ to correspond 
to Heaven,’ is to be taken, I think, of tho 
Bcliicvements of How-tseih's life, rather than of 
the place assigned to him at the border sacrifice. 

LI, 3, 4. Choo follows Ch‘ing in taking 

‘to anpply with grsun-food,’ — as in tho 
Shoo, II. iv. 1. Then ‘tbo utmost 

amount ;’ and the meaning of 1. 4 is aa given in 
the translation. Maou says nothing on || , but 

he defines by p|? , ‘the middle,’ is., the pro- 
per Mean of human nature, and this meaning ia 
most unnaturally forced out of the lines : — ‘’Thou 
didst preserve and establish the true life of all 
people under the sky, so that by thee, How- 
tseih, we mi^t all get the correct Mean of onr 

LI. 6, 6. is taken as— /J n ot 
‘ wheat. Wang Taou contends that it is mere- 
ly the particle, or— ^ ; but when used in 
that sens as no doubt it frequentlv ia, is follow- 
ed by a verb. (often with at the side) 
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‘ barley.’ L. 4 says that grain-food 
waa specially designed by God for unirersal 
•= ^1^) nourishment. It was thus by 
How-tseih that the design of God came to be 
realized. Dl- 8- I can make nothing of the 
in L7; and the only one among the critics 
who has tried to keep in it the sense of ‘ you, ’ 
in his expansion of the passage, is Ch'ing E‘ang- 

shing. His words are — 


but I leare it for others to make out their 
meaning. I interpret ^ as if it were 
opposed to the Ift. and enabling us to explain 
the whole line as in the translation. 

* the constant path,’ the duties of social life. 
— as in ode 8. When the people were 
suppIM with food, they could be taught to bo 
virtuous. See Confucius’ saying in the Ana, 
XIII. ix. 4. — This ode is sometimes called the 


A rhyme is found in 


cat. 1, t. 3. 



BOOK I. THE SACRIFICIAL ODES OP CHOW, 

[ii.] THE decade op SHIJf KUNO. 


I. Shin-kung. 







Ah! Ah! ministers and officers, 
Reverently attend to your public duties. 
The king has given you perfect rules; — 
Consult about them and consider them. 


E 

X 


Ah! Ah! ye assistants, 

It is now the end of spring; 

And what have ye to seek for? 

[Only] how to manage the new fields and those of the third 
year. 

How beautiful are the wheat and the barley. 

Whose bright produce we shall receive! 


Titlb of the Section. — ^ 

j/L| — * ‘The Decade of Shin-kuog; 

Section n. of Book I. of Part. IV.’ 

Ode 1. Narrative. Instkcctioss given to 

THE OFFICEE8 OF HU9BANDBT ; ^PBOBABLT AFJEB 

THE SACBIFICE IN THE 8FBING TO GOD FOB A 
GOOD TEAS. According to the Preface, this was 
an ode song in the ancestral temple, when the 
king was sending away the princes who had been 
at conrt and assisted him in the spring sacrifice 
to his ancestors. The imperial editors say that 
Choo himself at first accepted this view, but 
afterwards adopted that which I have given 
above in the first part of the argnroent, — ‘ simply 
because the text only speaks of the business of 

husbandry 


They add that later scholars have urged that if 
Choo’g view be correct, the piece should have had 
its place among the Ya, and not among the Sun^. 
But on the view of the Preface, the same thing 
might be urged, so far as the words of the ode 
themselves are concerned. There is no doubt in 
my mind that theold view is incorrect. Upon it 
we have an ode to the princes, and not a word in 
it is addressed to them. Nothing conld be more 
far-fetched than Maon’s method of accounting 
for this, — that the king chose to address the 
ministers of the princes, only the better to ad- 
monish the princes. Add to this the use of 
in 1. 13 ; and I do not see how any unprejudictn 
student of the piece can hold to the account of 
it in the Preface. 
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The bright and glorious God 
Will in them give us a good year. 

Order all our men 

To be provided with their spuds and hoes: — 
Anon we shall see the sickles at work. 


Ll. 1 — 4. The reduplication of tyE ‘ aii ! 
ah !' is emphatic. T = ‘ an oflacer.’ 

~r‘ =“ p ^ ‘ all ye ministers, all 

ye ofiBcers but we must suppose that only the 
officers of husbandry are intended. 

the translatiou. Tlie meaning is apparent, but 
how to construe difficult. Comp. 

in I. Tii. VIII. 2. ‘ *0 give,’— as iu 

III. ii. III. 8, «1 fiL I do not see the necessity of 
taking ‘ the former kings.’ 

,‘perfect rules.’ The redoubled is 
8imply«=J^, and is not to be translated ‘come.’ 

— ‘ to deliberate ;’ — as in II. iii.111. 4. 

‘There would be many things,’ saysTs'eenT’ecn- 


seih ^ ; Ming dyn.), ‘ such as pecu- 

liarities of soil and situation, to be taken into 
account in the application of the general laws.’ 

Ll. 5,6. The meaning of •Skit is quite 
undetermined, and has to be fixed by the con- 
nection. Maou says nothing on the terms. 
They occur in the Le Ke, IV. i. 13 in connection 
with the king’s praying to God for a blessing on 
the labours of the year. There the king appears 
in his carriage, with his plough between the 
charioteer and a Ch‘ing ex- 

plains the phrase as meaning ^ or 

the mailed soldier who eat on the chariot- 


eer’s right and 

he insists on the same meaning here. But 
whether he be correct or not in his interpreta- 
tion of the terms in that passage, such a signifi- 
cation of them is inapplicable here; and tliere- 
forc Choo makes them a denomination of the 
assistant officers- of husbandry ( 


|). Even Keang accepts this detennination, 


and argues in favour of it uud it 

‘ late in spring,’ i. e., the third 
month of the season, is to be understood with 


reference to the Hea year. Ll. 7,8. L. 7 may 
also be translated, ‘ And what more do we re- 
quire of you?’ So, the ‘Flower and Essence of 

ti.. sh. ^ y. ^ ^ jj).- 

, ‘ new fields ;’ — see on Il.iii. IV. 1 ; 
denotes fields in the third year of their 
cultivation. has to be understood before 

■/& 2 in ft n ^ 1 . 

said by Choo to be ‘an exclamation of admira- 
tion H in [i-] 

X. ^ is taken by Choo as — » > ‘tl*® 

bright gift :’ i. «., of God. But the meaning which 
I have given is more natural and suitable. Fan 
Ch‘oo-e says, ‘ The wheat and barley were ripe 
iu summer. In the end of spring they were 
beginning to ripen. Hence the speaker is led on 
from the mention of that time to thiuk of them.’ 
Ll. 11,12. ‘ to come to ;’ here=our 

‘will.’ ‘ by means of the wheat and 

the barley.’ , — ‘make the year hap- 

py ;’ i. €., grant a fruitful year. Ll. 13 — 15. 
^A. ‘ all the men,’ is, of course, to be taken 
of the husbandmen,=»^| (2d tone) 

is defined by u'eam with at the sideX 
said by Medhurst to be ‘ a spade or shovel, a 
weedor or hoe.’ Ts-ecn T‘een-seih says it was 
used to raise the earth ^hepoA 

was a kind of hoe; the c/uA, a short reaping- 
hook or sickle. , — ‘ soon,’ ‘ smon.’ ^(read 

e, to distinguish it from the plant yoe),— ‘ to 
cut,’ ‘ to reap.’ 

Rhymes are found in 

which we may add ^ ^ cat.3, Lliand 

A’ *■ 
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Oh! yes, king-Ching 
Brightly brought himself near. 

Lead your husbandmen 

To sow their various kinds of grain, 

Going vigorously to work on your private fields, 
All over the thirty le. 

Attend to your ploughing, 

With your ten thousand men all in pairs. 


PAST IV. 



Ode 2. Narrative lysTRucTioss to the 

OFFICERS OF HrSBVNDHr. ProBABLV, LIKE THE 
PREOEDIHO ODE, AFTER SOME SACRIFICE TO GoD 
FOR A 600D TEAR. The Preface says that tliis 
tras an ode sung on the occasions of sacrifice by 
the king to God, in spring and summer, for a 
gcH>d year. But there is no intimation of sacri- 
fice in it ; nor would any one ever have thought 
of seeking for it but for the place of the ode in 
this Part of the She. Evidently the piece is of 
a kindred nature with the preceding one. 

LL 1, 2. form a compound exclama- 

tion ; but it is not easy to determine its peculiar 
significance. The diet, says that e is an excla- 
mation ‘ of pain,’ ' of anger ’ ‘ of perplexity none 
of which meanings suits this passage. Maou, 
agun, defines he by ^J, and Ying-tah by 
with which meanings I cannot construe the line. 
Yen Sze-koo (T‘ang dyn.), however, explains 
the term as nnzm ‘ the app. of satis- 
faction,’ or * self-possession.* So I understand 
it i and the two together^-’ Oh ! yes.’ TTie 

ietnads are all but unmanageable. 
That can only mean king Ching teems 

clear. Maou gires for the terms— 

which become still more obscure in Ying- 
tah’s expansion of them. Ch'ing makes out the 
six characters to mean — mi&miz 

"J* Choo, of course, takes 

^ ^ correctly, but he says that ^ ^ 

is like tlic of the Shoo, IV.i. 1, 

ttai, and expands — 


! •• 




‘King Ching first ap- 


pointed ofScers of the fields, and cautioned and 
charged them.’ Tliis also is quite unsatisfac- 
tory. Keang mentions an older view of Choo’s 

‘Onr establishment of our 
royal possession has been brightly approved by 
Thee, 0 God.’ Keang ri^tly objects to this, that 
it introduces confusion into the piece, the here 
being referred to God, and those in 11. 5, 7 to the 
people ; and then he gives the view of one of the 
Soo, of which he himself approves : — 

‘ The way in which Heaven has established our 
royal possession has been made brightly to ap- 
pear;’— taking simply as=^. But to 

both these views, besides other objections, there 
applies especially this, that the interpretation 

of is inadmissible. The view which I 

have i^opted in the translation is a modification 
of one suggested in ‘ The Flower and Essence 
of the She.* We are to suppose that king 
K’ang, in connection with his sacrifice at 
border altar, had performed some service at the 
shrine of king Ching, asking, perhaps, what day 

would be propitious for the sacrifice ( h Ff 

Then when the sacrifice 
had gone ofl^ happily, and he had assembled the 
officers of hubbandry. he begins his address to 
them by saying that king Ching had come 
brightly near, and directed them to a fortunate 
day. This is the only way in which I can make 
any sense out of these lines. is simply=^^^. 

S' 


L.3. a$=| 
hundred kinds 


J:, ‘ these.’ 

of grain, ’= the various kinds. 
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III. Chin loo. 





O 


oJ%X£\o 








A flock of egrets is flying, 

About the marsh there in the west. 

My visitors came, 

With an [elegant] carriage like those birds. 



There, [in their States], not disliked ; 
Here, [in Chow], never tired of; — 
They are sure, day and night, 

To perpetuate their fame. 


pf^, ‘ grandly turn ap your private fields.’ Choo 

defines ^ by ‘to plough;’ bat the term 

should be taken more generally. Ch‘ing says, 
‘In the cultivation of- the ground, the allotments 

of families were separated by a small ditch ( i 
ten allotments, by a larger i a hundred, by 
what we may call a brook (^) ; a thousand by 
a small stream thousand, by a 

river ( ill)- The space occupied by 10,000 fami- 
lies formed a square of a little more than 33 
We may suppose that this space is intended by 
the round number of 30 in the text, GhHng 

further says that it constituted a poo ( — 
and was under the charge of a special officer. 
The mention of the ‘ private fields ’ seems to 
imply that there were also ‘ the public fields/ 
cultivated by the husbandmen in common on 
behalf of the government; — coutrap" to the view 
of Choo, that in the royal domain, in the portion 
of it here contemplated, the public revenue 
was derived from a different system. As the 
people are elsewhere introduced, wishing that 
the rain might first fall upon the public fields, 
to show their loyalty, the king here speaks only 
of the private fields, to show his sympathy and 
consideration for the people. LI. 7, 8. is 
here explained by , as often; but we must 
take it with verbal force,—* to attend to the busi- 
ness of.’ the ten thousand 

holders of the 30 le. They were all to be called 
forth to labour, in pairs to eacli plough. Choo 
takes the meaning to be th at, though so nu merous, 
they were to work with good will and union of 


strength and attention, realizing on a grand 
scale the harmony of a single pair of labourers 

A ^ tH’ ^ ^ 

There are no rhymes. 


Ode 3. Allusive. CEtKBBATlso the eepse- 

SENTATIVESOFTHETWOPOEHEK DTNA8TIEB, WHO 
HAD COMB TO COURT TO ASSIST AT SACRIFICE; — 
MAI HAVE BEEN SUNG WHEM THV. KINO WAS 
DISMISSING THEM IN THE ANCE8TRALTEMFLE. The 

Preface simply says that in this ode we have 
the representatives of the two pre\ ious dynasties, 

who had come to court to assist at sacrifice 


i ^ ^ 

of the pi^ Choo adds nothing. The larger 
argument which 1 have adopted is taken from 

Keang ( *_ 

Ll. 1 4. — as in I. xii. 1. 2, 3. The bird 

was prized for^e pure white of its plumage, and 
its movements were also supposed to be remarka- 
ble for their elegance 


is defined by 

g ^ “PP- egrets flying in a 

flock.’ Mit is defined, from the connection, by 


‘a marsh or pool.’ ‘The fco,’ says Ying- 
‘is a water-bird, and hence it could be flying 
only to a marsh. This gives us the meaning of 
yung. The marsh in question was in the west; 
but no stress to be laid on the |JL| . It is 
generaUy held that gg ||| « the pool about 


TOl. IV. 


74 
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IV. Fung neen. 



Abundant is the year, v/ith much millet and much rice; 

And we have our high granaries, 

With myriads, and hundreds of thousands, and millions [of 
measures in them]; 

For spirits and sweet spirits. 

To present to our ancestors, male and female, 

And to supply all our ceremonies. 

The blessings sent down on us are of every kind. 


the 1^ of III. L VIII. 3,4, which, it is said, 
was in the western suburb of the capital; but 
this point cannot be determined. Wherever the 
pool was, the egrets were in their element at it, 
and so the visitors whom the piece celebrates 
were in their element at the court of Chow. 
Those visitors, it is atfirmed in the argument, were 
the representatives of the dynasty of Hea. from 

the principality of Ke and of Shang, from 

that of Sung. It is of course only from tradition 
that the term is thus restricted. 
dK , ‘ to come to.’ [p is the final particle, 

The deportment of the visitors was 
supposed to be as elegant as the movements of 
■ tK. 


the birds (^ -{§ ^ ), so there is a meta- 

phorical as well as an allusive element in these 
lines. 

LI. 5 — 8 are in praise of the two nobles, snd 
contain assurance of the king’s confidence in 
them and good will to them. 

— ‘there,’ ‘here;’ — their own States, and 
at the court of Chow. 

#'lP 

the translation, along with the wish 

of the king, convey his assurance, that so it 
would be with them. 'Phey would ever oonduct 
themselves so u to deserve the praise which 
IL 5. 6 expressed. together,—' to per- 

petuate.’ K^ng saya, ‘The rise of the three 
dyuaaties was entirely from the appointment of 
Heaven, without the shadow of partiality dis- 
played in it. The displacement of one arose 
from such men as K^h and Show; and the 
elevation of another from such men os T'ang 
and Woo, The descendants of the ocenpying 


and of the displaced Houses stood to one another 
in the relation of host and guest, without any 
consciousness of undue e.taltation on the part of 
the former, or of shame on the part of the latter 1’ 
But this would require more than mortal virtue 
on both sides. 

The rhymes are— cat. 9, and 

^.> ^ cat- 6 , 1. 1. 

Ode 4. Narrative. An ode of thanksoiv- 
ING FOR A PLEKTIFDL TEAR. Both the I’refttce 
and Choo say further that the ode was used at 
the sacrifices in autumn and winter, and Choo 
adds that the thanksgiving was to the Father of 
Husbandry (Shin-nung, — see on JI. vi. VII. 2,-^ 
the First Unsbandman, or How-tseih), the Spi- 
rits of the land and those of the four quarters 

fit: as also in II. vi. VII. 2), &c. But 
opinions are endlessly divided as to the Spirits 
who were sacrificed to ; and Fan Ch‘oo-e, after 
enumerating half a dozen conflicting views, con- 
cludes by saying that ‘ the sum of the matter is 
that it was a piece to be sung at a sacrifice of 
tlmnksgiving ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

L. 1. ‘paddy or rice.’ This line 

is undeistQ^ as referring to the grmn of the 
people, that there would Iw no scarcily in their 
fanUlies, while IL 2,3 refer specially to tne stores 
of the king. Under millet and rice, we may 
suppose, all other kinds of grain are compre- 
hended. LI. 2,3. Choo observes here that 
is merely an expletive particle ;— so I have treat- 
ed it in nearly all cases of its occnrrence 
without question, means 10,000; and is 
most commonly accepted as the name fbar 100. 
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There are the blind musicians; there are the blind musicians; 
In the court of [the temple of] Chow. 


There are [the music frames] with their face-hoards and posts, 
The high toothed-edge [of the former], and the feathers stuck 
[in the latter]; 

With the drums, large and small, suspended from them; 

And the hand-drums and sounding-stones, the instrument to 
give the signal for commencing, and the stopper. 


000. I must also agree with Kwoh and otiiers 
in taking as meaning a million. If we do 
not take the terms as tlius rising in decimal 
progression, then will be 10,000 X 10,000= 

100,000, 000,andi^,=^ X >^=-10.000,000, 
000,000,000. The latter seems to be the view 
of Maoa and Choo here ^ ^ ^ Q 

The common 

nseof is as the denomination for a hundred 
millions. L1.5— 7. ‘tomake.’ 

‘ to set forth so that = ‘ to offer to.’ 

jlfiJlfc’ — ‘grandfather and grandmother,’ m 
taking that meaning from But we must 

extend the meaning to ancestors, male and fe- 
male, generally. = >^, ‘ to be provided 
for.’ ^ ^8, — ‘ all ceremonies ;’ meaning all 
sacriflees and feasts whatsoever. L. 8. We must 
understand a meaning all the Spirits who 
bad been or miglit be sacrificed to, as the subject 
of ‘ uuiversal.’ Choo takes the 

line as in the future tense, which, possibly, is the 
better construction ( ^ ^ 

The rhymes are-^, iji§, 

cat. 15, t.2. 

Ode 5. Narrative. Th« bliko mosiciass of 
Chow ; thb instbumbbts of music ; and treib 
habhont. The Preface, which is followed by 
Choo, says that this piece was made on the oc- 
casion of the duke of Chow’s completing his in- 
struments of music, and announcing the fact in 
B grand performance in the temple of king Wan. 


The critics generally admit that it was not made 
for any occasion of sacrifice 

LI. 1,2. — like 0^, in. III. i. 

Vm. 4 . The repetition of the phrase serves to 
denote that the blind musicians were many. 
In the Chow Le, III. i.22, the enumeration of 
tliese blind musicians gives 2 directors of tlie 

1st rank (/J> Brfi). 

40 performers of the 1st grade, IOC of the 2d, 
and 160 of the 3d; with 3(X) assistants who were 
possessed of vision. 1 must say that I am in- 
credulous as to this collection of blind musicians 


about the court of Cliow. — ‘ a court-yard.’ 
Here we must understand it of the court below 
the raised hall of the temple of king Win. 

LI. 3 — 8. AH the instruments here were per- 
formed on in the open court below the hall. Li. 
3, 4, — see on III. L VIII. 3. Clioo says that tlia 

feathers spoken of were stuck or placed 

on the teeth of the face-board. More pro- 
bably they were employed us ornaments for the 
tops of the poets ; — so, the • Flower and Essence 

of the She(^ ^ ± 

is generally taken as the name of a small 


drum, and as that of a large one. ‘The 
yiay and the t‘een were the suspended drums 
— under the Hea dynasty, it is said, drums were 
made with feet on which they stood ; under the 
Shang, they were supported on pillars; the duke 
of Chow introduced the practice of suspending 


them from a frame. 

Ana. XVII. ix. 4. The instrument was a small 
drum, which could be held in the hand, with 
two ears, or balls attached to it by strings. 'Ibe 
balls struck the ends and made music, as the 


handle was twirled abont. 
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These being all complete, the music is struck up. 

The pan-pipe and the double-flute begin at the same time. 


Harmoniously blend their sounds; 

In solemn unison they give forth their notes. 
Our ancestors will give ear; 

Our visitors will be there; — 

Long to witness the complete performance. 

VI. Ts'‘een. 



Oh! in the Tseih and the Ts'eu, 

There are many fish in the warrens ; — 
Sturgeons, large and snouted, 

T'eaoiis, yellow-jaws, mudfish, and carp: — 
For offerings, for sacrifice. 

That our bright happiness may be increased: 


nit thcmselTes discourse music, but were used 
to direct the band, the former giving the signal 
for the performers to commence, the latter for 
them to stop. The cA‘uA was a sort of wooden 
box, with a handle in the top, which moved'a 
cross piece of woixl at the bottom, that gave the 
signal as it struck against the sides. The 
was made to resemble a couching tiger, with a 
toothed ridge upon his back, along which a stick 
was drawn to give the signal to stop. Another 

name of it is Sfr . Medh urst, under cA'iiA, has con- 


founded the two instruments together. » 
‘to make music.’ The seoou was a 
sort of pan-pipe, made on a large scale with 23 


tubes of bamboo, or on a smaller, with 16 tubes. 


— this was a kind of flute. But it was 
double in structure someliow, so that two were 
blown together. 

LI. 9 — 13 Nothing is said in the above lines 
of the stringed instruments, which were used in 
the hall above the court, nor is the enumeration 
complete of all the instiuments which were used 


in the court below. We cannot account for the 
omissions; but in 11.9, 10, the vrriter proclaims 
the excellence of the performance. t l6 Pl^ , — 
as in [L] IX. Comp, the difft. application of 

in [i.] I. LI. 11 — 13 must be taken in the 
future tense. The ‘visitors’ are understood, as 
in ode 3. the complete performance — 

what would take place on grand occasions. 

The rhymes are — # m wt’ i’ 

^ (prop. cat. 4), J^, cat. 5, t. 2 ; 
cat. 11. 

Ode 6. Narrative. Sitkg tN the i.ast mouth 

OF WLKTEH, AND IN SFUINU, WHEN THE HINO 
PRESENTED A FISH IN THE ANCESTRAI. TEMPLE. 

This is the argument of the piece given in the 
Preface, and in which the critics generally con- 
cur. In. the Le Ke, IV. vi. 49, it is mentioned 
that the king, in the beginning of winter, gave 
orders to his chief fisher to uommeuce his duties. 
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They come full of harmony; 

They are here, in all gravity; — 

The princes assisting, 

While the Son of Heaven looks profound. 
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‘ While I present [this] noble bull, 

And they assist me in setting forth the sacrifice, 


and went himself to see his operations. He 
partook of the fish first captured, but first pre- 
sented one as an offering in the back apartment 
of the ancestral temple ; and in the first month of 
spring, when the sturgeon began to make their 
appearance (IV. L 26), the king presented one in 
the same place. On these notices the argument 
in the Preface is constructed.; and no doubt, some 
analogous ceremonies were oWrved by the kings 
of Chow. When the fish generally, and then 
the sturgeon, came into season, choice specimens 
would be presented to their ancestors, as an act 
of duty, and an acknowledgment that it was to 
their favour that the king and the people were 
indebted for the supplies of food which they 
received from the waters. 

LI. 1, 2. is a compound term of 

exclamation. , — rivers of K‘e-chow; the 

same that are mentioned in II. iii. VI. 1. Some 
take here as the Terb,=‘to lie hid but both 

Maou and Choo define the term by a place 

consUucted of wood, if we can speak of construc- 
tion in the case, thrown into the water for the com- 
fort of the fish, to afford them warmth, and 
where they might breed. This meaning of the 

character is found in the dictionary 

mAmamy- 

I-. 3, — see on I. v. III. 4. We have met with 
all the names in 1. 4 but or which 

is described as ‘ a fish, long and narrow.’ Wil- 
liams thinks it may he a species of thryssa or en- 
graulU. The ‘increase of happiness ’ would come 
from the Spirits of their ancestors. ‘ So offering 
and sacrificing,’ says Le Hwa, ‘ the Spirits would 
aid them with great happiness ^J[| 

But we are not to suppose that the j 
Spirits would send down happiness, because of the | 
many fishes that were offered to them. They I 
would do so because of the reverence and sinceri- ! 
^ with which they were offered when they were | 
in season.’ i 


The rhymes are— cat. 5, 1. 1 ; 

i®’ iE’ ‘ 2. 

Ode 7. Narrative. Appropriate at a sacri- 
fice BT KING Woo TO HIS FATHER WaN. 
This account of the ode is that given by Choo. 
According to the Preface, the piece was appro- 
priate to the u OT great quinquennial 

sacrifice offered by the kings of Chow, mentioned 
ill the Analects, III. x., xi., and Ying-tah further 
thinks that it was made by the duke of Chow 
for king Ching to celebrate the universal peace 
wliich was established throughout the kingdom. 
Maou also says that the great ancestor contem- 
plated in it was king W&n, which seems to me 
inconsistent with the nature of the Te sacrifice. 
The imperial editors allow that the ode better 
admits of explanation on Choo's view. There is, 
in fact, no end of the perplexities and conflicting 
opinions in the interpretation of the details on the 
old view, and Choo exercised a wise discretion in 
departing from it. In Confucius’ time the three 
great familiesof Loo used this ode in sacrificing in 
their ancestral temples ; — to the ^at dissatisfac- 
tion of the sage (Sw Ana. III. ii.). They used it 
at the conclusion of the sacrifice, when the sacri- 
ficial vessels and their contents were being re- 
moved ( ^ ^), and the probability ia 
that it was made at first to be used at that time, 
and hence we find it called by the name of dt'eh 
( :^[) as well as ynng. — Even on the vie w of the ode 
given by Choo, he has some difficulties to dispose 
of. LI. 1 — 4 are plainly narrative, and proceed 
from an onlooker. 'The king would never speak 
of himself in the terms LL 

5 — 8 are as plainly from the lips of the king, 
the sacrificer; and so are if. 13 — 16. But if U.9 
— 12 stood alone, we should take them, like 11. 
1 — i, as descriptive, and translate in the 3d per- 
son. 

Li., — 4. Ll.1,2 are predicates of the princes 
— as in [i.], IV.) assisting in the ser- 

vice. and ^ as in III.i. VL3. 
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0 great and august Father, 

Comfort me, your filial son ! 

‘ With penetrating wisdom thou did’st play the man, 
A sovereign with the gifts both of peace and war, 
Giving rest even to great Heaven, 

And ensuring prosperity to thy descendants. 

‘Thou comfortest me with the eyebrows of longevity: 
Thou inakest me great with manifold blessings. 

1 offer this sacrifice to my meritorious father. 

And to my accomplished mother.’ 


I can only regard as a particle. Choo Bays 
on 3 ^^ simply that it is descriptive of the 
king Ting-tah, after the 

Urh-ya, finds nothing more in it than the gener- 
al idea of 0^, ‘admirable,’ ‘ elegant.’ But that 
does not exhaust h 3 meaning. The ‘Complete 
Digest ’ expands it into 

^ ^ M 

comes nearer it than any one English term I 
can think of. 

Dl.5 — 8. Here we have king Woo speaking, 
though there is no indication in the text of any 
change of person. LI. 1,2. Choo takes as 
the exclamation Oh ! ; and this obliges him to 
understand that the bull was contributed by the 
assisting priuce-s 

Butthe 

imperial editors observe that there is no evi- 
dence that such a thing was ever done by the 
princes, while there are abundant testimonies as 
to the victims being provided by the king. The 
difBculty is altogether avoided by reading 
with Its usual pronuneiation, whicli gives the 
meaning of the line as in the translation. 

” 1^’ «et forth, the 

sacrifice.’ 

LL7,8. ‘great;’ we might also take 

it as — ‘ admirable.’ ^ as in 


III. i. X. 5 ; is ‘ a deceased father.’ 

‘ to comfort,’ ‘ to give support and settlcmeut to.' 

Li. 9 — 12 must be translated in the 2d person, 
though the lines themselves, as I have said, ra- 
ther indicate the 3d. — cod'" 

p.w the 1^^. in [i.] IV., 1. 9. ^ M 
with reference to the comprehensive range 

and penetration of Win's wisdom. 

‘ to give rest to.’ Hwang Tso, referring to the 
statement in UI.L VII. 1, that ‘ God surveyed 
the four quarters of the kingdom, seeking for 
some one to give settlement to the people,’ 
adds, ‘ Thus what Heaven has at heart is the 
settlement of tlie people. When they have rest 
given to them. Heaven is at rest.’ ^ ■= J^ . 
with force, ‘ to make prosperous.’ 

LL13— le. ^ ft,— asinll.iLVILI. 

Ptr TF* 

— ‘ manifold.’ 1^, ‘to honour/— with 

reference to the sacrifice that had been offered. 
^ll^.-.'.,..^^,inl.7.3^# must 
be referred to T‘ae-sze, the queen of Wiln. In 
sacrifices to ancestors, the tablets of their wives 
were placed in their shrines, so that both sliared 
in the honours of the service. 

The rhymes are — H- «•«*- 10 ; 

cat.3. t..3; it., t.2; jpE. 

cat. 1. 1- 2 ; , cat. 12, 1. 1 ; cat. 

^ ^ k 2 j i|JK • • ®*** 
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They appeared before their sovereign king, 

To seek from him the rules [they were to observe]. 
With their dragon-emblazoned banners, flying bright, 
The bells on them and their front-boards tinkling. 

And with the rings on the ends of the reins glittering. 
Admirable was their majesty, and splendour. 


He led them to appear before his father shrined on the left, 
Where he discharged his filial duty, and presented his offer- 
ings;— 


Ode 8. Narratiye. Appropriate to ah oc- 

CA8IOH WHEH THE FEITOAI, PRIHCES TTEBE A8- 
SISTIHO KIKO CUINO AT A SACRIFICE TO KINO 
Woo. The Preface and Choo agree so far re- 
garding this ode in tliat they regard it as having 
been made with reference to a sacrifice by king 
Ching in the temple of his father. Wherein 
they differ is, that the Preface says the sacrifice 
was on the Jirst occasion of the princes making 
their appearance before the shrine of Woo, 
while Choo allows no such specification of time 
in it. Which view we are to adopt depends on the 


meaning given to the commencing term 
Is it the initial particle, and untranslateable, as 


Choo holds? 


Or has it the meaning of XTp, 


as Maou says, so that 1.1 will mean, ‘on the 
first appearance of the princes at the court of 
their sovereign?’ The character itself will ad- 
mit of either interpretation of it, and there is 
nothing in the piece to fix its meaning. The 
imperial editors give their decision in favour of 
the view of the Preface, which Choo himself at 
one time admitted. Tliere was an appropriate- 
ness, they say, in king Ching’s leading them to 
the temple of liis father, on their first presenta- 
tion at his court. This I allow, but there would 
be nothing inappn^riate in his doing so on some 
subsequent occasion as well. The point is one 
which cannot be positively determined. — The 
ode, it will be observed, is about the sacrifice; 
bat it was not said or sung at the sacrifice. LI. 
I—fi- is the initial particle ;or»i^^, ‘first,’ 
* on the first occasion of — see above. (read 
‘to appear at court before the 
king.’ We most understand ‘the 


feudal princes,’ as in 1. 12, as the subject. 
y , ‘ the ruling king,’ is of course king Ching, 
is not to be translated. Mih-tsze quotes 
the line with 

‘laws and rules;’ meaning the various regula- 
tions which were delivered to the princes when 
they appeared at court, to be put in force in 
their own States. LI. 3 — 6 all describe the state 
with which the arrival of the princes at the 
capital was accompanied. as in lUVni. 

3. This is the first time we have found the de- 
scriptive along with it. expresses 

the brilliance of the fiags. Bells attached to 
the front-board of the carriage were called jjtP ; 
those fixed at the top of the banner-staff, 
; other bells on the yoke or the horses’ bits 


were called m is intended to give 

the sound made by the bells. From lU. iii. VII. 
2 we learn that the end of the reins were adorn- 
ed with metal rings; denotes the ot- 

tering appearance which these made. So Ch'ing 
explains the phrase ( 

than Choo’s taking it of the sound made by the 
rings. ‘ admirable.' 

LI. 7, 8 have for their subject the king, who, 
after giving audience to the princes, proceeded to 
present them, as it were, to the Spirit of his father. 
— as in 1. 1, ^ is not to be translated 

— •his illustrious father.’ m has here the 
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^ ^ j}=oJki 

That Jie might have granted to him long life, 

And ever preserve [his dignity]. 

Great and many are his blessings. 

They are the brilliant and accomplished princes, 

Who cheer him with his many sources of. happiness. 

Enabling him to perpetuate them in their brightness as pure 
blessing. 

IX. Yew k^ih. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ % 

The noble visitor! The noble visitor! 

Drawn like his ancestors by white horses! 

The reverend and dignified, 

Polished members of his suite! 


feclinicfil sense whirl) is explained under chap- i 
ter I9tli of ‘ The Doctrine of the Mean.’ Woo’s ! 
place in the Ancestral Temple was on the left of ; 
the shrine of the great ancestor of the House of 
Chow. The reduplication of the might be 
disregarded. The offerings were the expression 
of the king’s filial piety. Ho K‘eae say,«, ‘ Heaou 
denotes the filial thoughts, — the in«ard tasking 
of the mind; heany denotes the offerings, the 
outward contritiution to the utmost of the abili- 

•r ^ .E.. ft a & tk. 

Sift* !!!,>■ 

LL9 — 14. The subject of .will be — I 
the spirit of king Woo, who w ould respond with 
blessing to the filial offerings of his son. 
;= is the expletive particle. On the the 

* Complete Digest ’ says, 0 

, wllich I do not understand Tlie meaning 
of 1.2 evidently is that king Ching. through the 
favour of Ins father, would long preserve hi.s 

dignity, and all the blessings of his lot. is 

the initial particle ; — as in the 10th ode of last 
Decade, eta/. , ‘happiness,’ ‘blessings.’ 

LI. 12 — 14. are in compliment to the princes as- 
sisting at tlit saiTifice. intimating that it was 
to their co-operation that the king was indebted 
for the favourable answer wliich would be given 


to his sacrifice. This seems to me the only na- 
tural or legitimate construction of these lines; 
and I am surprised that the imperial editors 
should demur to it, and call attention to Ch’ing’s 
view that 1. 13 is to be understood of the bless- 
ing which the princes themselves would receive, 
and not of that which they secured for the king 

12, — as in ode IV. of last Decade ; EE. — 

in ode VI. of the same. has perliaps the 

force of ‘ up to the point of.’ Choc’s expansion 
of 1.14 is — (but the whole par. 'a in the 

3d person) 

The rhymes are— f§' 
^„cat.lO; ^^„cat.3,t.2;|^. 
« , cat. 5, t. 2. 

Ode 9. Narrative. CEt-EBRATiso the dcke 

OF SCNG ON ONE OF HIS APFEARANCE8 AT THE 
CAPITAL AND ASSISTING AX THE SACRIFICE IN 

THE ANCESTRAL TEMPLE OF ChOW; SHOWING 

HOW HE WAS ENTKEMEU AND CHERISHED BT THE 

KING. From ode 3 we may conclude that the 
visitor here celebrated was the represeutatiw 
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The noble guest will stop [but] a night or two! 

The noble guest will stop [but] two nights or four! 
Give him ropes 
To bind his horses. 


I will convoy him [with a parting feast]; 

I will comfort him in ev'ery possible way. 
Adorned with such great dignity, 

It is very natural that he should be blessed. 


of one of the former d^iuatiec, end the mentiun 
of his white horse (or horses) is a snffioient sub- 
stantiation the tradition in the Preface, that 
he was the famous viscount of Wei ('see the 
Shis), IV. xi.), an elder brother, or an uncle, of the 
last king of the Shang dyn. When the rebellion 
of that king’s son w.'is put down, and the son 
liiniself put to death, the viscount of Wei was 
made duke of Sung.-.there to continue the sa- 
crifices of the House of Shang. In this ode he 
k represented as euniing to the court of Chow, 
where he would assist king Ching in the sacri- 
fices in his ancestral temple. Ho K’eae says, 
‘ Tlic language, like that of ode 3. is all in praise 
of the guest, but it was sung or recited in the 
temple ; and therefore it is rightly placed among 
the Snug.' Perhaps there is an indication in it 
of the temple, — in the last line. 

U. I — i. The repetition of the serves 

to call attention to the visitor, and to intimate 
the joy which the sight of him occasioned. 
K’eang is the only critic I have met with who 
finds in it an indication that more than one 
visitor is indicated by it, — the dnke of Song 
namely, and bis attendants. With the dynasty 
of Tin white had been the esteemed and sacred 
colour, as red was with Chow, and hence the 
dnke, as the representative of Tin, had his car- 
riage drawn by white horses. Biding on horse- 
back being a thing not mentioned in the She, 
we mnst take in the plnral. The use of 
1^ in II. iv. II. may be pleaded in favour 
of a singular constrnction of ; but perhaps, 
in that ode also we ought to take sa as plural. 


At any rate, tlie duke of Sung would come to 
the court of Chow, as the other princes did, in a 
carriage, Choo says is merely the initial 
particle, but I prefer regarding it here, with Soo 
Ch'eh, as =. with all the meaning in the 
translation, ^ is descriptive of 

the in 1. 4, the officers in attendance on the 
duke. Choo acknowledges that he does not un- 
derstand Hfi. ; but Maou gives the charac- 
ters the meaning of ‘ the app. of 

being reverent and careful.’ It is as well to ac- 
cept this explanation, though given merely be- 
cause it would suit the connection. Compare 
in n. v.VX 1. (read tugj is de- 
fined by ‘ selected.’ The characters, 

no donbt,=j^ in III, i. IV. 5. There tliey 
are used of metal and jade engraved and chis- 
elled ; here they are metaphorically applied to 
the officers of Sung. ‘ » company here, 

the suite of the dnke. 

Ll.S — 8 are indicative of the esteem felt at 
the court for the duke, and how gladly the king 
would have detained him. Compare the simi- 


lar phraseology in II. iv. II. 1,2. ‘To lodge one 
night in a place is called ; to lodge two nights 

ia called The Urh-ya explains the re- 

petition of as meaning ‘ to lodge two nights 
(^ and that of ^ as meaning ‘ to lodge 
four nighu (^ « merely the ex- 

pletive particle. The first «• a ‘ropei’ 


TOt. IT. 


76 
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X. Woo. 

» » B :s A « 

IB ji S K ^ a 

a. #1. 2.. «. s. a 


Oh! great wast thou, O king Woo, 

Displaying the utmost strength in thy work. 

Truly accomplished was king Wan, 

Opening the path for his successors. 

Thou did’st receive the inheritance from him; 

Thou did’st vanquish Yin, and put a stop to its cruelties; — 
Effecting the firm establishment of thy merit. 


the second,==>‘to tie or tether.* If his horses 
were tied, the duke would be obliged to remain. 

IjL 9 — 12, The duke would not be stayed, 
and here the king tells how he would continue 
to show his appreciation of him, when he was 
gone. S' is the compound particle with 

which we are familiar. iltZ is taken as^ 
‘I will escort him,’ including the giv- 
ing to him a parting feast. L. 10 has been 
taken variously. Choo understands 
‘ on the left and the right,’ asa^in every possible 
way ; and the meaning of the line is as 1 bat e 
given it in the translation. Hie construction is 
natural and unstrained. Citing understood 
of the king’s niimsters 

p ), who would be present at the feast, and 
abow their desire for the happiness of the dis- 
tingnished visitor. ’The ‘Essence and Flower of 
the She’ adopts this view. Keang takes 
of the members of the duke’s suite, who deserv- 
ed, as well as their master, to be esteemed and 
bononred. L. 11 is referred to the duke of 
Sung, the greatest of the feudatories of Chow, 
and worthy of his dignity ; so that has the 
aense of ‘ great.’ The ooiy critic who takes 
a dilft. view is Fan Ch‘oo-e, who refers the line 
to Woo-klng, on whom the duke of Chow hrd 
dealt the terrors of justice (^^)> because of his 
rebdlioo (y^). Thus the line contains a warn- 
ing to the duke of Sung; but this is foreign to 
tlie spirit of the whole piece, to say nothing of 
the ‘ chiselling ’ of the construction. I said that 
in 1. 12 there is, perhaps, an indication of the 


ode's having been sung in the temple; — before 
the shrine of king Woo. 'The subject o' 
expressed, but may very 
well be understood, and the line,— ‘Very easy is 
it for thee, O spirit [of my father], to send 
down blessing on him.’ I have left the mean- 
ing, however, indefinite in the translation. 
‘easy,’— natnral. 

The rhymes are— cat. 6, t 

^ 

Ode 10. Narrative. Suso is thb ancasTBAi. 

T£MPI.E TO THB MUSIC RBOULATISO THE DANCE 
IN HONOUR or THB ACUIEVEMEN’TS OF KINO WoO. 
Tliis account of the piece, given in the Preface, 
is variously corroborated, and I do not know 
that any of the critics have called it in question. 
The dance was made by the duke of Chow, and 
was supposed to represent in some way the suc- 
cess of Woo’s career. Perhaps the brief ode 
was sung as a prelude to the dance; or it may 
be that the seven lines are only a fragment. 
This, indeed, is most likely, as we have seveml 
odes in the next section all referred to the same 
occasion. The in L 7 has made me use the 
second p^son in the translation tlirongliuut. 

U. 1,2. (lono), — the exdamatioo. The 

structnre of L 2 is like that of 
which we have met with in m. lit II., sf at 
— in the sense of ‘merit,’ ‘sejiiovenient.’ 
Nothing could be conceived of grandw or 
stronger than what Woo had accomplished. LI. 
■ 3,4. But if Woo had reared the superstructure, 
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Wan had liud the foflndationg of it. derons oppreasioo exercised by Show. — • 

‘opened the fature,’ i. prepared the ‘to bring about;’ — as in m. L TIL Even 

way for all that should be done by those who Maou thus expliuns ^ here. Fan 011*00-0 is 
came after him. IJ.5 8. ‘inheriting again singular in insisting on the usual mesn- 

** attccessor and heir of ing of the term, as •= so that L 7 is with 
wan. ^ ;^,—‘Teceivei it; t a, all tliat him=‘ When thou was old, thou did’st establish 
Wan had done, — to repress ;’ as in Ul.ii. j^y merit!’ 

IX. a)-®. ‘to kill;’ meaning all the niur- j There are no rhymes. 



BOOK I. SACRIFICIAL ODES OF CHOW. 


[ iii. ] THE DECADE Of MIN YU SEAOU-TSZE. 

I. Min yii. 



AIus for me, who am [as] a little child, 

On whom has devolved the unsettled State! 

Solitary am I and full of distress. 

Oh! my great Father, 

All thy life long, thou wast filial. 

Thou didst think of my great grandfather, 

[Seeing liim, as it were,] ascending and descending in the court. 
I, the little child. 

Day and night will be so reverent. 


Ohl ye great kings. 

As your successor, I will strive not to forget you. 


Title or the Sbctioe. — ^ 

^ ‘The Decade of Min yu 

aeaou-tsze; Section III. of Book L, Part IV.* 
Odel. Narrative. ApPKOPBiaTEToTUE youko 
xixG Chino, dkclaeino his sentimbnts in the 
TEMPiaE OF HIS FATHER. 'Die Preface says merely 
that we hATo here ‘the heir-king presenting 

hlmKlf in the ancestral temple ^ ^ 

consent of Maou 

and^the critics is that the king was Ching. 
The only question is m to the date of (ho com- 


position, whether the piece was made for him 
un his repfuring to the temple when the mourn- 
ing far his father was expired, or after the ex- 
piration of the regency of the duke Chow. 
Keang supposes that it was mad e pn Ching** 
regular use Q ^ ** 

both these occasions may be embraced in it. 

LI. 1—5. — 1 ‘distren,’ ‘to be dis- 

tressed,’ so that l.l=>^istressed am I, the tittle 
chUd.’ is Ching’s humlde designation 

of himself; and U frequently pnt into Ilia lip* it* 


m i 
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II. Fang loh. 


M mw 

^ To mo ^o n. ^o jfco 



I take counsel at the beginning of my [rule], 

How I can follow [the example] of my shrined father. 
Ah! far-reaching [were his plans]. 

And 1 am not yet able to carry them out. 

However I endeavour to reach to them, 

My continuation of them will still be all-deflected. 

I am [but as] a little child, 

Unequal to the many difficulties of the State. 


the Shoo (e. g., V. vH. 2,9, et al.). It may seem 
appropriate in the lips of him who was only a 
buy ; but elders also employed it. It occurs, for 
instance, in the Shoo, V. vi.lO, used by the duke 
of Cliow of himself. ^ which we 

may translate ‘ the kingdom.’ is defined by 

which Ying-tah endeavoors to explain by 
saying, ‘ When there is progressive action, there 
w ill be completion in the end ; hence 

^ there be a reference to 

any special calamities in 1. 2 we cannot teU ; but 
compare king dung’s complaint in the Shoo. 
V, vii.1. ^1^, — Yhe redoubled char- 
acter gives the idea of being solitary and un- 
supported in ILiVlI 3, et 

^ ^ is, of course, king Woo. ^iM:- 
‘ all his life.’ The young king proposes 
the filial conduct of his father as the great thing 
to be imitated by himself. 

_ In 11.6 — 9 king Woo is still the subject of 11.6,7. 

‘grandfather,’ refers to king Wftn, dung’s 
grandfather and Woo’s father, 
this;’ but we must substitute ‘my’ for it in the 
translation. U. 7 indicates how Woo kept the 
thought of his father before him, as if he were 
continually seeing him ascending and descending 

Thisisamuchmorelikdyctmstruction 
that proposed by Maou, who would take 
j^, as he does elsewhere, ea=:>|^, so that the 
who was upright above and below,’ i.e.. 


Heaven-wards and man-wards. 'The ^}- in H 
7, 9 are both the final particle. 

LI. 10, 11. The J are to be taken of 

both Win and Woo. Alaon defines ^ by 
‘the thread of a clue or cocoon,’=the line of 
succession in the kingdom, is emphatic,*- 
‘to long for,’ ‘ to strive.’ 

The rhymes are — (prop, cat IX 

csit 10. 

Ode 2. Narrative. Seems to be a sequel to 

THE FOBMBB ODE. ThE VOUXO KING TELLS OP 
HIB DIFPICCLTIE8 AVD LSCOMPETESCIKS ; ASKS 
FOB COUXSBL TO HELP TO COFV THE EXAUFLB OF 

HIS fatheb; states how ue meant to do so ; 
and concludes ■with an appeal ok pbateb to 
HIS FATHEB. The Preface says that this pie<» 
relates to a council held by Ching with his 
ministers in the ancestral temple; but we can 
hardly affirm anything definite about it. 

I-l- ‘toasVor||, ‘totake 

counsel.’ ^ is defined by ‘ the begin- 
ning,’ is., here, the commencement of Ch'ing’s 
reign. The term is supposed to have this signifi- 
cation from the use of to denote the feast 
or ceremony with which any great building wy 
inaugurated ^ JlE’ ^ 

Chinas a^jiou 

to the throne, or to Uie govt., would stand m 
that relation to his future reign. Ch‘ing sup- 
poses that 1.2 is the counsel which had ^n 
given by the ministers, but I prefer to take it as 

in the translation. ^ “ -^ » ‘ *1“® >’ '*** ** 
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In his room, [I will look for him] to go up and come down in 
the court, 

To ascend and descend in the bouse. 

Admirable art thou, O great Father, 

[Condescend] to preserve and enlighten me. 


III. Kinff che. 

±0^ 0 ^0^5 



Let me be reverent, let me be reverent, [in attending to my 
duties]; 

[The way of] Heaven is evident, 

And its appointment is not easily [preserved]. 

Let me not say that It is high aloft above me. 


must render it by ‘ my. ’ flS •*> [“•] 

VIH. LL 3, 4. ‘ far-reaching;’ re- 

ferring to the plans of king Woo. is here 


defined by 


‘ to cany on and out,’ wliicb is 
not found in the dictionary. A reference is 
made, in illustration of this meaning, to the use 

of K in n. iiL VXIL 2, q.v. L. 6. m is with 
many of the critics taken (comp, its 

use in II.Ti.2), or=^, ‘to help;’ so that 
Ching is asking his ministers to support him 
and help him to attain to the example of his 
father. But wo may understand it of his ex- 
pressing his own purpose to try and advance 

in that direction; and then L6 says that 
though he might do so, his course would be 
diverging still, and like a dispersion of his fa- 
ther’s achievements. 

I<. 8. ‘ to be equal to bear,’ or ‘to 

cope with.’ LL 9, iO are puzzling, but I think 
we have the key to them in 1.7 of last ode. As 
Woo, there, is represented as keeping his father’s 
example always before him, as if he saw him 
ascending and descending in his court, so does 
Ching here say that he would keep Woo’s ex- 
ample before him. continue;’ t.e^ 

Ching was now in his father’s room continaing 
the line of Chow. Kesng takes rather dif- 
ferently, but his general view of the lines is 

->»* 1 h-r, ,1,0.:-,^ ^ ^ 


In IL 11, 12, the king addresses himself to 

his father, and indicates his dependence on his 
help. 

The only rhyme which Twan-she makes out is 


Ode 3. Narrative. Kitra Cunta anows Hts 

8ES8B OF WHAT WAS XEQOIBED OP HIM TO P«*- 
SERVE THE F,VVOU» OP HeAVEN, A CONSTANT 
JUDGE ; INTIMATES HIS GOOD PUBFOSES ; AND ASKS 
THE HELP OF HIS StlNlSTEKS TO BE ENABLED TO 
FULFIL THEM. 'The Preface says that in this 
piece his ministers present cautionary warning to 
the Ung; but that can be an account of the first 
sa lines only. The general view is that in tlioso 
lines we have the aihiionitions of the ministers, 
and in the remaining six the reply of the king. 

In 11. 7 — 12 the king speaks ccrt^nly in the 
&st person, and in the others I tliink the king 
is. also the speaker, recapitulating, it may be, 
with his own view of it, the counsel which 
h^ been given. The only claim which the 
piece has to a place among the Temple odes is 
that it nuy bo a portion of the consultatioa 
which, it is afidrmed, took place between king 
Ching and his ministers, — in the tmnple. 

I"!- 1 — 6. The ^ after serves to bring 
out its me a nin g as m the translation. In L'A 
is the final particle. ‘ evident;’ 

and this makes us take ^ aa — ^ ^ 

‘ the way (V course of Heaven.’ I,A— seelUi- 
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It ascends and descends about our doings; 

It daily inspects us Avherever we are. 

I am [but as] a little child, 

Without intelligence to be reverently [attentive to my duties] ; 
But by daily progress and monthly advance, 

I will learn to hold fast the gleams [of knowledge], till I arrive 
at bright intelligence. 

Assist me to bear the burden [of my position], 

And show me how to display a virtuous conduct. 


IV. Seaouj)e. 

.JL® 


m ^ 



I condemn myself [for the past], and will be on my guard 
against future calamity. 

I will have nothing to do with a wasp, 

To seek for myself its painful sting. 


I 6,7. L.4. It might be supposed that Heaven ] 
being so high above us, does not take aceount j 
of our affairs. The reply to this is given in 11. 

‘affairs;’ — compare its use in I 
I. XV. IV. 1. Ho K eae says, ‘ — is a designs- ! 
tion of men of talent, as being equal to the | 
management of affairs ^ j 

and henec the tonn lias the signification of *• af- 
lairs ’■ in the text.’ 'The indufliiite must be 
rendered by ‘our.’ — ‘here;’ i e., in 

every place, wherever we are. 

I-'t 7 — 12. In 1. 8 is the final particle. 
There may, possibly, be a reference in the line 
to the rumours about the disloyalty of the duke 
of Chow, which the young king had given credit 
tofuratime. D.0=‘Daily going towards, montll- 
iy advancing Tlie words have 

given rise to a variety of expressions for continu- 
ous progress; — 

0 M’ 0 M 


4c. L. i 0. ‘ Learning,’ it ia said, 
is opening tlie door of intelligence, the way 
by which one enters into reverent attention to 
duty- is tbe continuation of the daily and 
monthly progress. EE has reference to the 
light wliich, from day to day and month to 
montli, is so obtained. We are to regard U. 11, 
12 as addrcssnl by the king to his ministers. 

— iy-, ^ = ‘toussist.’ ‘to 

sustain a burden.’ J}^ ‘ this burden 

on my shoulders;’ — the duties incumbent on 
me. Choo seems to take as an adjective 

mmmz&fr) 

construction is simpler if we take it as a verb. 

Tlie rhymes are — ^>cat.l, 

i ’i? *vt.2i^,^,,tX.,oat.lO. 

Ode 4. Narrative. KIisg Cbiko ackkow- 
LEDGES THAT BE HAS EEBEO, AKD STATES BIS 
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At first, indeed, the thing seemed but a wren, 

But it took wing and became a Purge] bird. 

I am unequal to the many difficulties of the kingdom; 
And I am placed in the midst of bitter experiences. 


V. Tsae shoo. 


fe.iW o 
o j 








They clear away the grass and the bushes; 
And the ground is laid open by their ploughs. 


In thousands of pairs they remove the roots. 

Some in the low wet lands, .some along the dykes. 


PCKPOSE TO BE CAREFUL IK THE FUTURE; HE 
WILL GUARD AGAIKST THE SLIGHT BEOIKK1KG8 
OF EVIL, AKD IS FBKETRATED WITH A 8EKSE OF 
BIS OWN INCOMPETENCIES. This ode may be 
considered as the conclusion of the service in 
tlie ancestral temple with which it and the 
preiious three are connected. The Preface says 
that in it king Ching asks for the assistance of 
his ministers. No such request, however, is 
directly expressed. 

L.l. — ‘ to reprimand,’ ‘to warn.’ Ching 
had offended somehow in the past, — probably 
in indulging suspicions of the duke of Chow. 

gives empliasis to tiie declaration. ss- 
«• ‘ to be careful against;’— compare its use in 
111. iii.lll.5. LI. 2, 3. Maou and most of the 


critics take 


=‘do not;’ — addressed to the 


ministers. Then is defined byf^l as 
if the ministers had dragged him into contact 
with a wasp; but if tliis were a correct, ex- 
egesis, !.3 would not begin with Q ‘ seek- 
ing for myself.’ Choo defines by as 
in III iii. IIL6, meaning ‘to cause or employ,’ 
or, more generally, ‘ to have to do with.’ Tliis 
gives a more satisfactory meaning, and tlie 
will be indicative, or=‘let me not.’ By the 
‘ wasp ’ is intended, I suppose, the king’s uncles, 
who had joined in rebellion with the son of 
Chow of Shang, and whom the king had been 
inclined to trust in preference to the loyal duke. 
LI. 4,5 are intended to set fortli how evil at first 
looks small, but becomes large as it developes. 

‘ the peach-tree insect ’ is the name 
of a small bird, called also ^ Si’ 


(‘ the clever wife,' from the artistic character of 
its nest), and by other names. Williams says 
it is ‘ a wren, turin, tody, or some such small 

bird.’ ‘ the appearance of fly- 
ing,’ the bird on the wing. ^ 

‘a large bird.’ Choo refers to a fab^ons be- 
lief that the wren grows into a hawk ; but it 
tdok its origin probably from these lines, which 
do not necessarily imply it. What we have to 
see in them is what is small at the beginning 
•= developing to be something great. 
LI. 6, 7 again express the sense which the king 
had of his insufficiency, and 1.7, perhaps, of the 
trou ble which it had brought him into in the past, 

is the name of ‘ a plant with a red stalk, 
and of a bitter taste ;’ — perhaps the smart-weed. 
Ching’s experience had brought him, as it were, 
into the midst of a patch of it. 

The only rhyme which Twan-she gives is that 
wi cat. 3, t.2. To this we ma/ 
add, cat 10. 


Ode 5. Narrative. The cultivation of the 

GBOUND, FROM THE FIRST BRBAKIN4 OF IT UP, 
TILL IT YIELDS ABUNDANT HARVESTS; — AVAIL- 
ABLE SPECIALLY FOR SACRIFICES AND ON FES- 
TIVE OCCASIONS. Whether intsnded to be 
USED ON OCCASIONS OF TUANK8S1V1NG, OR IN 
SPRING WHEN PRAYING FOR A GOOD TEAR, CAN- 
NOT BE DETERMINED. The Pitface says the 
ode was sung in spring, when theking ploughed 
a furrow in the field set a(mrt fof that purpewe; 
and prayed at the altars of tlw Spirits of the 
land and the grain for an abunctant year. Choo 
says he does not know on what occasion it was 
intended to be used; but couparing it with 
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There are the master and his eldest son; 

His younger sons, and all their children ; 

Their strong helpers, and their hired servants. 

How the noise of their eating the viands brought to them 
resounds! 

^e husbands] think lovingly of their wives; 

The wives] keep close to their husbands. 

Then] with their sharp plough-shares, 

They set to work on the south-lying acres. 


[ii.] rv., he is inclined to rank it with that as 
an ode of thanksgiving. The imperial editors 
pve a decision, more positive than is their wont, 
m favour of ihe earlier view. The student will 
see that there is absolutely nothing in the ode 
itself to determine him in favour of either view. 
It brings before us a series of pleasing pictures 
of the husbandry of those early times, and has 
more interest for the reader than most pieces in 
the She. The imperial editors also say that its 
place in the Sung makes it clear that it was an 
aocorapaniment of some royal sacrifice; but, 
without controverting this, the poet evidently 
singled out some large estate, and describes the 
labour upon it, from the first bringing it under 
cultivation to the state in which it was before his 
eye, and concludes b/ saying that the picture 
which he gives of it had long been applicable to 
the whole country. 

LI. 1, 2 seem to commence with the first hreak- 
JDg up of the ground, which has not been brought 
under cultivation before. The redoubled ^ 
is merely the initial particle, 
to remove or clear away grass; 
to remove bnsbes and trees.’ When this was 
done, the plough could be set to work, and, as 
it turned up the ground, the earth became 
pulverized through the action of the elements 
which now found free admission to it. This 
seems to be the meaning of ^ which is ex- 
plained by ‘to be opened and dispersed.’ 

LI. 3, 4. If 11 . 1, 2 be explained correctly of 
the first taking in of the ground, then the or 

weeding here will be the clearing away of the 
^ts of the grass and bushes;— so, Ch‘ing 

Of® title Choo took the 
wne 'i^^ but in his ‘ Collected Comments ’ he 
defines as ‘the removal of the grass among 

corn.’ But he is incorrect, for it is 
nil 1. 13 that mention is made even of the 


sowing. ‘A thou sand pairs would be two 
thousand men. denotes the low wet grounds, 
specially intended for the fields; the raised 
banks, serving for paths, which were made 
alongside the ditches and channels by which 
the ground was divided. ‘to go to;’ 

here indicating the places where the labour was 
applied. 

IJ.5 — 12. We are now, I conceive, to with- 
draw otir thoughts from the labours thus far 
indicated, and to have before ns a lar^, cleared 
estate, on which the proprietor and his depend- 
ants are at work in the spring of the year; The 
redoubled <0^ in 11. S, 7 is evidently a partielo 

like the ^ in 1.1. **« Head of 

the family;’ *^*1® eldest son;’ 

‘ the younger sons (Ting-tah says, 

‘the younger members 
of the family ’ (Ying-tah says, 

‘ the able-bodied men (By these, I apprehend, 
we are to understand the labourers of different 
clans, regularly attached, as helpers, to the 
family. Ying-tah supposes they were strong 
men who, after doing their own work, were able 
to go and give a hand where they were needed).’ 

^ Z 

be sent to the left or the right (Choo says that 
they were like the hired labourers of a later 

time,-^ 4^B^m:^ZAM± 

A ^ 

have got some remuneration for their labour even 
in those early days. 


TOL. IT. 
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They sow their different kinds of grain, 
Each seed containing in it a germ of life. 


In unbroken lines rises the blade, 

And well-nourished the stalks grow long. 


Luxuriant looks the young grain, 

And the weeders go among it in multitudes. 

Then come the reapers in crowds, 

And the grain is piled up in the fields, 

Myriads, and hundreds of thousands, and millions [of stacks]; 
For spirits and for sweet spirits. 

To offer to our ancestors, male and female, 

And to provide for all ceremonies. 


Maou defines by ‘the appear- | 

ance of a multitude,' and then will indicate 

those bringing their food to the workers in the 
fields. He understands in 1. 10 of 
alt the younger people who hare come with the 
wires bringir.g the riands. Much more pleasing, 
and I believe correct also, is Choo's view of 11.8 — 
10. is the sound made by the workers as they 
partake of the riands brought to them 

L. 9 belongs to the husbands loring- 
ly regarding their wires, and 1. 10 to the wires 
keeping close to their ow n husbands, -f*— 

* husband.’ I do not think that Ma'ou’s explana- 
tion of the term by is admissible. Tliere 

is hardly a picture in the She equal to that which 
these three lines gire us ; — ‘a picture,’ says Yen 
Ts'an, ‘ of a well-ordered, happy age |il~ 

’ = ’ The meal 

is orer, and the husbandmen go to work. 

‘ to begin.’ work on.’ 

LI. 13,14. We come to the work of sowing. 

”* S ^ ‘ ’ 

that 1. 14=‘ what the seed contains ij living.' 
The ‘ Flower and Essence of the She ' seenrs to 


take fr as in a ragne sense, — not more 

than our the ; H 

III. 15,16 tell of the first appearance and sn bse- 
quent progress of the plants. — jMf 

appearance of the young grain 
growing — we must understand it of the blade. 
ai-iti±. * developing from the earth.* 
is the same, ‘growing long 
through the abundance of the moisture 

the plant now risen to a considerable height, 
and looking fresh and well-nourished 

IS weeders.’ ^ •In- 
scribes the weeders as many and close on one 
another ^). 

LI. 19 — 24. We eome to the reaping. 
the particle. is here the fruit of the fields, 

— the corn cut down, and gathered into shearea 
or bundles. as in III. ii. VI. 1. LI 21— * 

24, — comp, in [ii.l. IV., only 1.20 here belongs 
to the number of stacks, and there to the meas- 
ures of grain in the granaries. 
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Fragrant is their aroma, 

Enhancing the glory of the State. 

Like pepper is their smell, 

To ^ve comfort to the aged. 

It is not here only that there is this [abundance] ; 

It is not now only that there is such a time: — 

From of old it has been thus. 


VI. Leang sze. 


o W W<M feoS fe 

Very sharp are the excellent shares. 

With which they set to work on the south-lying acres. 

They sow their different kinds of grain, 

Each seed containing a germ of life. 


LL25— 28. ‘fragrant.’ Choo 

does not know of what things 1. 25 is spoken. 
L. 27 is understood to be descriptive of the 
spirits, and Fan Ch‘oo-c would refer 1. 25 to the 
viands of a feast. The paragraph shows the 
further use which the results of the husbandry 
would serve, in stddition to sacrifices direct ; — for 
the feasts to visitors and guests at the royal 
court, which would be the glory of the State; 
and especially for the comfort of the oH, whom 
we have seen, in lU.ii.IV. 4, specially attended 
to at the conclusion of sacrificial services ; or on 
other occasions. ‘advanced in years,’ 

>§. ‘ with nearly the same meaning, — in the 
connection. 

f'l- 29 — 31 say that the country nad for very 
ion? been blessed with abundant years. R 

”jlt. ‘ thi« ’ The first J^, ‘here ;’ 

the second^ ‘thisabundant 

harvest’ Similarly, the first the pres- 
ent time the second = ‘ the present prosperi- 
ty.’ Maou defines by j^, ‘from*; Choo, 


by so that as 'from very ancteBt 

times.’ 

The rhymes are — • , cat. 5, t. 8 ; 

*, cat. 13; B’ lt> ^ ^ •’ “*• 
1, t. 2 ; -gl, cat. 15, t. 3; J||, cat. 

- • 3 ?’ ^ 

cat. 15, t. 2 ; Sit. cat. 10; cat. 11. 

Ode 6. Narrative. Much akw to th* r*®- 

CEDISO : — FKESUHABLT, AH ODE OF THASKSGIV- 
lEO IN THE AUTUMN TO THE SPIRITS OF IBS 
Land and Grain. This is the account of the 
piece given in the Preface. Choo, indeed, says 
that as there is nothing in ode 5 to lead us to 
think of it as a prayer for a good h^est, so 
there is nothing here about thanksgiving. But 
in the concluding paragraph there is a descrip- 
tion of the victim in a sacrifice ; and the whole 
character of the ode suits well with a^service of 
thanksgiving. Yen Ts'an says, ‘ T^ ode wM 
made for the thank-'giving to the Spirits of the 
land and the grain in autumn, and it was proper 
therefore that it should set forth the beginning 
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There are those who come to see them, 
With their baskets round and square, 
Containing the provision of millet. 


With their light splint hats on their heads, 

They ply their hoes on the ground. 

Clearing away the smart-weed on the dry land and wet. 

These weeds being decayed, 

The millets grow luxuriantly. 

They fall rustling before the reapers. 

And [the sheaves] are set up solidly, 


and the end of the labours of husbandry. Hence, 
though the sacrifice was in the autumn, it 
recapitulates the ploughing of the spring, and 
anticipates the harvest of the winter.’ The 
imperial editors say that 1. 20 plainly indicates, 
in tlie use of a bull, a royal sacrifice, and 1. 23, 
as plainly, that it did not take place in the an- 
cestral temple, so that the account given of it 
in the Preface should be received without hesita- 
tion ; while, as this is thus an ode of thanksgiving, 
the connection between it and the preceding is 
sufficient evidence that that was one of suppUca- 
tion. 

LI. 1,2, — comp. 11.11,12 in last ode. 

M-M ^I’ ‘ very sharp descriptive of the 
plough-shares. Some say that the phrase ex- 
presses the appearance of the shares going into 

the soU .A meaning 

is much the same. 

LI. 3, 4, — .as 11. 13, 14 of last ode. 

LI. 5 — 7 are all to be referred to the wives and 
children of the workers, bringing their food to 
them in the fields. L.3 is difficult, and the sud- 
den change of person in the use of ‘you,’ 
is to me inexplicable; and I have adher^ to the 
3d person in the translation. * to see,’ is 

also a strange term, and ^ also. LI. 6, 7 show 
that we are to understand 1. 5 of the wires and 
children bringing the food of the workers 

PanCh‘oo-e gives,indced, 
• difiereut view of 1. 5, as to be taken of the 


surveyor of the fields (I.xv.I.l) coming to inspect 
the ploughing ; but 1 cannot entertain it. 
is the particle, — as in I. ii. IV. 2. 

, — ‘ the food brought ’ in the baskets. # 

— having the force of the copula. 

LI. 8 — 10. The workers have partaken of 
their meal, and go to their weeding. m is 
descriptjTe of their hats as light, and easily 
moved. Maou says nothing on the term, but 
Ching says, — 

says that denotes the ease with which the 

hat was lifted ( ‘Com- 
plete Digest’ we read, 

‘when the head moved, the hat moved.’ The 
line altogether is obscure to me. — as in 

[ii.] L m=m ‘to cut;’ — descriptive of 
the action of the hoes npon the ground, 
and are synonymous, and cannot be attend- 
ed to in the translation. ‘ to remove,’ 

‘ to clear away.’ Choo observes tbit and 
are here one plant, with different names; 
called in the dry soil, and (smartweed) 
in the wet. Ting-tah aly > obsenes that the 
here is not the 
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High as a wall, 

United together like the teeth of a comb; 

And the hundred houses are opened [to receive the grain]. 


Those hundred houses being full, 

The wives and children have a feeling of repose. 


[Noav] Ave kill this black-muzzled tawny bull, 
Wjtii his crooked horns, 

To imitate and hand down, 

To hand down [the observances of] our ancestors. 

VII. Szee. 



i 4fi S « « * 0 
• ^ 0.A 

In his silken robes, clean and bright, 

With his cap on his head, looking so respectful. 
From the hall he goes to the foot of the stairs. 

And from the sheep to the oxen. 



El. 11, 12. ‘*°*'*E' The wirter 

seems to say that the weeds, being destroyed 
and Itft to rot in the soil, help the growth of the 
niillets. Jj-, — the final particle. 

El. 13—17. is understood to give 

file sound of the reaping. describes 

the solidity with which the sheaves of the cut 
grain were set up ^). L. 15 seems 

to describe the height of tlie grain, and 16, the 
of the ears, close together as the teeth 
L. 17. The * hundred houses,’ or 
c ambers in a htindred houses, are those of tlie 
uiKired families cultivating the space which 

’'•as bounded by a Tlicy formed, says 

Choo, a clan whose members 

all helped one anotlicr in their field-work, so that 
eir liarvest might be said to lie carried home to 
eir stack-yards at the same tinte. Tlicn would 
ome the threshing, or treading, and winnowing, 
"’'nch the grain would lie brought into the 
"ses, },o, the ‘Flower and Essence of the 


S'-'-* a w et B « ® 

I cannot conceive where Lacharme found the 
suggestion of his—* J^ami/ia numerosior jeteta esf, 
€t in centum familias dividuntur,* 

LI. 20 — ^23. A bull, yellow and black-lipped, 

was called Chow, it has been more than 

once observed, used victims of a red colour in 
sacrifice; but that was in tlie ancestral temple. 
For the sacrifice to the Spirits of the land and 
grain, the animals were as here described. 


= ^ ‘crooked.’ The concluding 

two lines must be taken. I think, together, as 
in the translation. As the ■ Flower and Essence 


>f the She’ expands them, 
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^le inspects] the tripods, large and small. 

The good spirits are mild; 

There is no noise, no insolence: — 

An auspice, [all this], of great longevity. 

VIII. CAo/i. 


0 


Oh! powerful was the king’s army; 

But he nursed it in obedience to circumstances while the time 
was yet dark. 

When the time was clearly bright. 

He thereupon donned his grand armour. 




The rhymes are— 

cat. 5, t. 2; (prop. oat. 2), 

ll.. ^..cat.3,t.2;;^,|^, ■ ■■ 
cat. 12, t. 3 ; , jd^, cat. 11 ; , 


cat. 3, t. 3. 


Ode 7. Narrative. An odb, appropriate to 

A SACRIFICE, AND THE FEAST AFTER IT. FsW 

pieces la the odes give more trouble to a trans- 
lator than this one, short and apparently trivi- 
al as it is. The Preface sav s that it belongs to 
the entertainment of the persunators of the dead 
in connection witli the supplementary sacriflee 
on the day after one of tlie great sacrifices in 

the ancestral temple <» m p til) see 
IIL ii. IV. Choo says that this view ie not cor- 
rect, and gives the argument of the ode as stated 
above; but he does not say what sacrifice he 
thought was intended. The imperial editors argue 
at length in favour of the old view, to which 1 
am half inclined to give in my adhesiou. 

11. 1,2 bring before us an officer, or officers 
an officer of inferior rank) in the sacrifi- 
cial dress in which they assisted at the services 
of the ancestral templd ( 

*)• U describes the appearance of the 


silken robes as pure and clean 
=■ ‘ to wear on the head.’ is what 

was called the ‘ a cap of linen, dyad 

purple.* ‘ reverent 

and deferential-looking.’ Id. 3 — o describe the 


movements of this officer (or officers) prepars 
tory to the sacrifice (if we are to find a sacrifice 
in the odeX or to the feast (if it relate only to 
a feast). is defined by ^ 

‘ the foundation (i. e., the foot of the stairs) of 
the apartments at the gate;’ — intending, I sup- 
pose, what we may call the vestibule at the 
gate leading to the ancestral temple. Two 
buildings there were outside the gate, fronting the 
south, and two inside it fronting the north. We 
are to suppose that the officer goes from the 
hall to the foot of the stairs to in.spect the 
various dishes arranged for the sacrifice or the 
feast, and then similnrly goes to see the ani- 
mals, and the tripods for the boiling of the flesh, 
Ac. Whether the be the great hall in tlie 
temple, or merely the ball in the inner buildings 
of the vestibule, we cannot say. I incline to the 
latter view, as it was in that hall that the per- 
sonators of the dead were feasted ; and if the «le 
speaks only of the entertainment to them, which 
consisted of the provisions of the previous day 
heated up again, the y and the will sit"' 
ply bo the meat remaining over. is 

small tripod,’ and ‘a large one.’ 

El. 6—0 are understood to describe the good 
order which characterized the drinking at the 
feast, or at the conclusion of the sacrifice. The 
cup of rhinoceros horn was drunk as a punish- 
meut; but we are to conceive of it here as stand- 
ing idly, with no occasion to resort to it. 
is the particle ; — shaving the force of the copula. 
Choo, after Maon and ChHng, defines ^by 

n ‘noisy.’ The diet gives it ‘ple*' 
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We have been favoured to receive 
What the martial king accomplished. 

To deal aright with what we have inherited. 

We have to be sincere imitators of thy course, [O king]. 


IX Hwan. 


(* a * H 5c s 

a 


There is peace throughout our myriad regions; 
There has been a succession of plentiful years: — 
Heaven does not weary in its favour. 

The martial king Woo 


sure,’ adding the gloea of Ting-tah, that when 
people are enjoying themselvee, they become 

IS:- 

or ‘ to behave with Impropriety,’ ‘ to 

be insolent.’ These lines must belong to the 
feasters, and not to the officer or officers in IL 1 
— 5 ; and of the feasters, therefore, we must un- 
derstand 1. 9. as in ode 6. 

‘ a proof here an admirable thing from which 
an auspice might be drawn. 

The rhymes (prop. cat. 3), 

“‘•2). fjc,cat.3,t.l. 

Ode s. Narrative. Ah ode ih praise of 
king Woo. The Preface says that this ode 
was made to announce in the temple of king 
Woo the completion, by the dnke « Chow, of 
the H'oo dance, intended to represent the. a- 
chieveinentsof thekingin theiTverthrowof Shang 
and the establishment of the Chow dynasty. 
The 10th ode of last section was also sung, we 
saw, in connection with that dance. The same 
thing is affirmed of several of the odes thai foilow 
tills. "I’he whole may be portions of a larger 
composition which has not been preserved in its 
integrity. The name (§^) does not occur in 
the piece itself. Attempts are made to eKplain 
It from the term as meaning * lo deliberate,’ — 
as if we were to find in the lines the proof of 
^ oo’s movements being regulated by a deliber- 
ate consideration of the times (fflff tfn ^T)- 
ne Preface say.,-^ 

jfi - fb. ’ ‘ means that Woo 


was guided by the ways of his ancestors, in 
nourishing the kingdom which is very far- 
fetched. The name sho^d probably, be Choh 
(^), which we find twice in the te Ke (X. ii, 

84), and in the E Le ^), apparently as 

the name of a dance. L. 1. ‘oo™* 

plete,’ ‘powerful.’ The most likely meaning of 

I. 3 is that which I have given in the translation. 
As Ying-tah says, ‘ High Heaven’s time to t.ake 
off Chow was not yet come, and king Woo quiet- 
ly waited its arrival, thus acting in accordance 

with the way of Heaven ( 

lg.|^).’ Gow-y ang Sew says, ‘ He 
had his army, but he did not display its warlike 
terrors, but nursed it in obscurity ffjj 

L. 3 is in opposition to the ^2. The 

darkness passed away; the bright light (O^ — 
^Ij^) clearly shone; and Woo acted accordingly. 
^ ^ ‘thereon;’^-. 

‘mail.’ ^ the — ' ^ ^ 

Shoo, V. iii. 8. D.6. n is to be uuderstood in 

the first place of king Ching. — ** ^ 

II. iii. IX. 3.; meaning, I suppose, — ‘by the fa- 
vour of Heaven.’ L. C is in apposition with the 

z ‘ martial-looking.’ 

‘achievement.’ For 1.7 the ‘Com- 
plete Digest’ gives Pi 
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]\raintained [the confidence of] his officers, 
And employed them all over the kingdom, 
So securing the establishment of his Family. 
Oh ! glorious was he in the sight of Heaven, 
AVhich kinged him in the room [of Shang]. 

X. Lae. 



King AVan laboured earnestly ; — 

Right is it we should have received [the kingdom]. 

AVe will diffuse [his virtue], ever cherishing the thought of him; 
Henceforth wc will seek only the settlement [of the kingdom]. 
It was he through whom came'the appointment of Chow; 

Oh! let us ever cherish the thought of him. 


‘ what sliall we do to inherit it ? ’ 
to secure and carry out Woo’s acliievenient. 
L. S, — lit . -Truly only your course 
eincrrvly imitate.’ 

Twan-slie docs not give any rhymes. 

Ode 9. Narrative. Celedratikg the merit 
AND si ccESS OF KING Woo. I have mentioned 
on the last ode, that tlii." is considered (on the 
authority of the Tso-chuen). as having bi'cn a 
portion of the larger pkee which was sung to 
Iho dance of Woo. Evidently its subject ij» king 
■\Voo. The Preface says tliat it vas u.scd in a | 
declaration of war in sacrificing to (hid and the 
Eatlicr of war. which Ving-tah explains as if it 
had Ix'cn made by king Woo when he finally 
took the field against Show. Put this is evident- 
ly absurd, us it contains the honorary title given 
to tile fir^t king ot Chow after his death, — ’king 
Woo.* It may be tiiat the jiiecc came tb he 
n-'*Ml on the occasion which the Preface mentions ; j 
btit we must refer it in the first place to the j 
reign of Ching. 

LI 1.2 are descriptive of the happy condition 
of the kingdom under Ching. A revolution is 
gtncrallv followed by famine; but it was not 
so. when Woo had overthrown the dvna^ty of | 
Sliang. L.3 the favour of Heaven | 

— ir<» fav.mr t*o\:ir<l9 the Hou‘»c of i_how. i 


® ‘n>«rtial-looking.’ L.6. 

— p , — ‘the officers which he bad;’ — mean- 
ing, probabh", the great lenders whom kin" Win 
had gathered around him, and whom Woo re- 
tained equally attaclied to himself. L. 5. 

AVoo employed those officers throughout the 
kingdom, subduing its difft. parts, and securing 

tlieir allegiance. So, K'eang'; — ^ 

T wi-m =?■ ^ being transposed ac- 
cording to a usage which has already liecn 
pointed out. L. G. is tlie House of Cliow. 
L. 7 is understood of the virtue of Woo, as re- 
cognized by Heaven. J^ , — as in [i.] IX. ClnsJ 

says he docs not understand hut ho ac- 

cepts Mauu's definition of it by ttnd 
1^, — as in the translation. 

It is liardly worth wliilc making a rhyme out 


to be irmiss,’ to l>c tired-’ L. 4. ; of . 
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Oh ! great now is Chow. 

We ascend the high hills, 

Both those that are long and narrow, and the lofty mount- 
ains; 

Yes, and [we travel] along the regulated Ho, 

All under the sky. 

Assembling those who now respond to me. 

Thus it is that the appointment belongs to Chow. 


Ode 10. Narrative. Celebvatiss the praise 
OF KING Wan. This is the only account of the 
piece that can be given from itself. The Tso- 
chiien says, however, that it was the third of 
of the pieces sung to the dance of Woo ; and 
the Preface says it contains the words with 
which Woo accompanied his grant of fiefs and 
appaii.sges to the chief of his followers in 
the ancestral temple 

this view the is to be understood of king 
Woo. speaking of himself. Choc's e.xposition 
of the lines is more or less affected by this ; but 
If the piece ought to be understood hi this way, 
the author has very imperfectly expressed liis 
tncaniiig. The name Lae ( ‘ gi'''-’’) 

has contributed to this interpretation, as it has 
been connected with the use of the term in the 


^alects,X.X.U. ^ 

Ig. and in the Shoo, V. iii. 9, 

SSSKIliJR 

L. 1. jJ- is the final particle. = 

to labour diligently.* The ‘Complete Digest 
observes that is here not ‘since,’ nor tlie 


^ ‘entirely;’ 




sign of the past tense, but ■ 

'' in left nothing undone. L. 2. 
tome, is not naturally referred to king Woo; 
but to all tlic descendants of 'W.ln: anti to his 
virtue they attribute their possession of tlie 
iiieilom L. 4. Tl'eir right to the kingdom 
cm;; such, they would occupy in it accord- 
■bgly. f,„ly 

explain iiy referring it to the virtue of king 
‘ repeatedly,’ • ever.’ 
, ^ hence- 


L 4. 


forth.’ 'The Iine,literally,=‘ we henceforth only 
seek settlement;’ i. e., tranquillity and order. 
L 5. here again, is to be referred to king 

Wan, so that the line = 

a 

— as in the translation. Clioo makes it =- 

jift ‘all these fiefs arc now tiie apjann't- 
inents ot Chow, and not. as lierctofore. of Shnng.' 
L. d, is a reiwtition of part of 1.3. an admonition 
of tile dc.'COiidants of Wan to themselves. Fol- 
lowing out ids interpretation of 1. n, Choo nii- 
derstands it as addressed to t'.ic appointed feudal 
chiefs. 

There are no rliymes. 


Odell. Narrative. The r.nF.siNrtss of Ciiow, 
sND ITS FIttM P<>S»E>Slt>N Ot TliE IvINGDOM, AS 
EKN IS THE I’RO'JliESsES OF ITs JIEIOKINO SOVB- 

lEiGN. In [i.] Vlll.we have an ode-akin to 
Ids. rebating a tcnlativc progress of king Woo, 
o tc.st t.he acceptance of Ids sovereignty. This 
iof a later date, ami should be referred, probably , 

0 the time of king Cliing. w hen the dynasty 

1 as fully acknowleilgeil Many critics, however, 
Iiaintaiii that this piece likewise was a lairtion 
f the ixle so often referred to; — in widch case 
re should have to translate in llic 3d person, 
,nd not the first. The inclining of tlie title is 

ery uncertain. Maou makes it pwan = ; 

kw Ch eh, the same, = Keang makes it 

lan, =, according to the Shwoh-wan, 

is, probably, g^,‘now,’ LI. 
;.3. The hills were ascend^ in the course of 
i roy al sacrifice, and sacrificed to. jjj = 


VOL. ly. 
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as in the translation. 
L. i is very obscure, CIioo does not profess to 
understand ^ and we are obliged, as 
usual in snch cases, to fall back on Ch‘ing, who 
takes in its usual signification of ‘ tru- 
ly,’ and ^ =s ‘ to travel along.’ ^ — 
^a, ‘ barmonioas,’ referring, we may suppose, 
the Ho, prone to inandation, but now keep- 


I Ing its channel. L.S. 

!5c 2T , — as in the translation. L.6. ^ 
j => ‘ to collect,’ * to assemble;’ •= 

I ‘ to respond to.’ The line refers to the king’s 
! assembling the princes in the different quarters 
I of the kingdom, during his progress, and giving 
I audience to them. They all now respond^ loy- 
I ally. L. 7, — nearly as 1. 5 of last ode. 

I There are no rhymes. 
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1 Fat and large are the stallions^ 

On the plains of the far-distant borders. 

Of those stallions, fat and large, 

Some are black and white-breeched; some light jmllow: 
Some, pure black; some, bay; 

(^01], splendid carriage horses. 

His thoughts are without limit; — 

He thinks of his horses, and they are thus good. 

Title of the Book. — ^ 

Praiso-odes of Loo; Book II. of I’art IV.’ It 
is imposaible to render here ^ by ‘ Sacri- 

feal odea of Loo,’ bceauso they arc not such. 

Ching, because of the great 
Ilf f'L rendered to the kingdom bv the duke 
sL oon’if [tin-’ duke’s eldest 
o' H'f ri'wquis of LooJ, the privilege 
cnn. royal ceremonies and music, in 

■were'^Bi'*^'***^ of which Loo liad its Sung, which 
ancestral tcmide. 

Draise "’ade in Loo other odes in 

f !"'■ railed 

for fi.o, ^'L,- *® endeavoured to account 

Itek f°"r of this 

them in T f “rt of the She. Confucius found 
was ,, of the name of SuTiy.- and it 

cflit "i"' Otherwise than simply 

”onnn t b- “* iF *’*'*’ '*® thereby did not 

anything like an approval 
tion of th *"'”*'*oo. This is the best cxplana- 
he given; bit it is 
■oorul Ifihlni's" 7ti.e the 

wZ'r. of Choo that such a privilege 

verv inucb'n “'arquis of Loo is 

ro much coutroverted. If it were granted to 


him, how is it that we do not have a single ea- 
Crificial o<Ie of that State ? It is then contended 
that the royal cercinouies were not usurped in 
Loo tUl Che time of duke He ; B. C. 658 

— 626). Without entering into this question, it 
will be seen that it does not affect the applica- 
tion to the odes here of tlie name of Sung. Wo 
cannot suppose that such application was mado 
by Confucius; he used it, liecause he found it 
in use; and he allowed it just as he published 
the events of the Chhjn Ts'ow, without any' in- 
ilication of his own opinion .about them, whether 
in the way of censure or approval. It has often 
lieen asked why there arc no Fung of Loo in the 
Ist Part, 'llie question cannot he answered 
further than by saying that the pieces of this 
Book arc really Fung; hut as they were wan- 
tonly called Sung, wc have them here instead 
of in their proper place. 

Loo was one of the States of the east, having 
its capital in K‘euh-fow ( ^ ^ \. which U 
still the name of one of the districts of the de- 
partment of Yon-chow, Shaii-tung. Choo says 
that king Citing appointed tlie duke of Chow’s 
eldest son directly to it. S/e-ma Ts-een's ac- 
count is rather difft.:— that the duke of Chow 
was himself apimiiitud marquis of Loo, but that, 
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I 7 mean ‘uncultivated plains;' and 
ter rendered as I have done. 

Id. 3—5, 

which we have often met with. Many of the 
colours which are mentioned in U. 4,3 may seem 


is the compound particle, 


“ o o 

Fat and large are the stallions, 

On the plains of the far-distant borders. 

Of those stallions, fat and large. 

Some are piebald, green and white; othei's, yellow and white; 
Some, yellowish red; some, dapple grey; 

[All], strong carriage* horses. 

His thoughts are without end; — 

He thinks of his horses, and they are thus strong. 

strange to connoiseurs of the animal ; hut I 
can only follow the definitions of the terms in 

critics and the dictionaries. is defined as 

‘a black horse, white in the stride Q 

is ‘a pure black horse is ‘ a 
horse, yellow and white ^ 

is ‘a horse, yellow and red Q 

is ‘a horse with green and white in- 
termixed t|| 5 , ‘a liofse 

yellow and white intermi.xed ( )> 

‘ ared yellow ; probably, a chest- 
nut; ;■ ‘ a grecnish-black S) ;’J^> 

* a greenish-black scaly-Ukc, the colour hero 
deep, there light, marked like the scales of a 

‘white and black-maned ( Q 
M ‘a black-maned 

^ S ‘a black horse, white- 
maned ( M Q 1 ^ is probably a 

cream-coloured horse 
1 ^); Jj^, ‘red and white, intermixed 

is *leseribed as having white 
hairy legs ^ fff] ^). and also as 
‘ black with a yellow spine ’ 

is ‘a horse, with its eyes white like those 
ofafisiKng 0 

■ikF 


being unable to go there in consequence of his 
duties at the court, he sent Ins eldest son in- 
stead : and that the territory was largely aug- 
mented after the termination of his regency, he 
still remaining in Chow. 

Ode 1. Narrative. Cf.lebraiinc some mar- 

quis OF Loo FOR HIS < ONSTANT AND ADMIRABLE 
THOUGHTFULNESS. — ESFECIALLT AS SEEN IN THE 
NUHBF.R AND QU.\L1TY OF HIS HOUSES. The 
Preface says tliat the marquis was Shin (Ip), 
known as duke He, who is mentioned in the 
preceding note.- It refer.s indeed all the four 
pieces to duke He, who was the I'.Mli marquis of 
the State, reckoning from tlie duke of Chow. 
But, as Choo observes, it is only the 4th ode of 
which it can be alleged with certainly that it 
beloiiged to the time of He. 

LL 1,2, in all the stanzas. is de- 

scriptive of the body of the horses — • the belly 
and ribs' — as fat and large 

L. 2 gives the breeding and paslure 
grounds of the studs. ‘ The region beyond the 
city is called or tuburb ; beyond the suburb 
it is called or pasture; beyond the pasture 
it is called S'. or u iUtmess; beyond the wild- 
erness it is called or forest; beyond the 
wilderness it is called or u-aste.’ Morrison, 
after thus translating the classical passage on 
the subject, gives for the line — ‘In the wastes 
of the wilderness.’ — But m in the text can on- 


is bet- 
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3 Fat and large are the stallions, 

On the plains of the far-distant borders. 

Of those stallions fat and large, 

Some are flecked as with scales;, some, white and black-manc-d; 
Some, red and black-maned; some, black and white-maned; 
[.A.11], docile in the carriage, 

His thoughts never weary; — 

He thinks of his horses, and such they become. 

4 Fat and large are the stallions. 

On the plains of the far-distant borders. 

Of those stallions, fat and large. 

Some are cream-coloured; some, red and tvhite; 

Some, with white hairy legs; some, with fishes’ eyes; 

[All], stout carriage horses. 

His thoughts are without depravity; — 

He thinks of his horses, and thus serviceable are they. 


L. 0 tolls tlio quality of the horses. la*. 

“ itli rfij ^ ‘ > o’*'' 

these horses in a carriage.’ 
li'ohiii}; everything that could be desired:' as 
Maou s.ays, ‘both strong and handsome ( ^ 

^ W a '^.-‘strong 

^ ^ = keeping together, 

t I . obedient to the driver. 

‘ very strong.’ 

Ll. j,y praise the thoughtfulness of the mar- 
quis to whom the o<te refers, ami the re>ult of 


that as seen in his horses. ^ 

■wide, and iue.xhaustible ^ 
denotes the penetration of his thoughts,— 


unending ; that they were unwearied ; 

that they were without any element 

of depravity or perversity. One is startled to 
find here this last characteristic, which Confu- 
cius mentions (Ana. II. ii.) ns covering the 
whole of the She. or indicating the result to 
which the study of it will lead. We should not 

expect to meet with it in such an ode. m- 
^ij, ‘then;’ with a vivid descriptive force. 
'J'he ‘ Complete Digest ’ says that it indicates 
the marvellous quickness with which the thing 

was realized (^ ^ ^ jjjj ^ ^)- 

‘good ;’ ;^‘= capable 

strength;' — start up; ^0,“=* 

‘to go,’ or ‘proceed,’ referring, probably, 
us Ho Kiiae says, to the speed of the horses. 
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1 Fat and strong, fat and strong, 

Fat and strong, are the chestnut teams. 

Early and late are the [officers] in the court, 

In the court, discriminating and intelligent. 

^hey are as] a flock of egrets on the wing, 

Of egrets anon lighting on the ground. 

The drums emit their deep sound ; 

They drink to the full and then dance: — 

Thus rejoicing together. 

The ifaymee ire— in lU the stinzas, .1.1^.. I and his officers spent together, such was the 
cats, t.2;in 1, understanding and fellowship between 

cat 10; in 2, M. catl. ‘ in the prinoe’i," 

♦ tEft tmL tk. or ‘with the prince.’ Keang, howerer, observes, 

lx-’ ft’ correctly, that in st. 1 the ^ • the 

3: in i, jjj^ ^1>*> ^Sb *• court of audience,’ where the business of govt 

^ . was transacted, and in the other stanzas, it indi- 

e . usive. Tk® happy ihtekcocbs® cates some other place to which they adjourned 
OF SOME MAEQOIS OF 1.00 WITH HI8 MD.ISTEB8 to feast together, ’discrillli- 

AHD OFTICEBS; — HOW THEY DELIBERATED ON j ii - * 

RDAnm* naUng and well-ordered; — with reference to 

BUBlNB88t feasted TOGETHER, AND THE ICTNIX* *u J* jsi- •w’va 

’ MINIS the discussion and adjustment of affairs. Duty 

lEBS AKD OFFICEBS EXPBESSED THEIB GOOD j , , tiU *aC a 

WISHES. The Preface refers this Piece. Uke the P^'X=««led to pleasure. |fefgaad 


WisBEfl. The Preface refers this piece, like the 
others, to duke He. are evidently synonymous ; and we cannot 

Id. 1, 2 in all the stanzas. denotes * the translate ^ in st. 3. It is the particle, fill- 
app. of a horse fat and strong connecting its parts. 

‘A green-black horse is called feaea ^ 

^ yt opAj ^ » meaning the egrets themselves, and 

These Unes may be not ‘their feathers merely, as Choo says. The 

tm of “*“'*■ pence's guests are compared to a flock of egrets, 

•ers ot i.fOo drove to the court: but the writer - j t i • a • * j 

sets forth their good condition that he may in- ? ** plumage, and seeni- 

troduce their masters, as worthy of equal praise methodical in their motions, whether circ- 

in their way. ^*"8 over the ground as they are going to alight. 

Id. 3,4 belong to the officers of Loo (to ^ ot rising aloft from it on the wing. The 
.n I .u J* ** merely the expletive particle. As these 

^X^o^h they are not expressly meutioued. bids frequent the water, Keang thinks the 

‘Complete Digest’ observes feasting took place in the of next ode, 

ttat the phraw is not token as ‘from mom- and that the writer wrote^us of the officers 
ng to i^^ht b^ as indicating gencraUy the from what was to be seen about the semi-cucu- 
length of time (H^' ^ that the marquU lar pool connected with that building. 
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2 Fat and strong, fat and strong, 

Fat and strong are the teams of stallions. 

Earl)^ and late are the [officers] with the prince, 
With the prince drinking, 

[They are as] a flock of egrets on the wing. 

Of egrets flying about. 

The drums emit their deep sound; 

They drink to the full, and then return home:— 
Thus rejoicing together. 

3 Fat and strong, fat and strong. 

Fat and strong are the teams of iron-greys. 

Early and late are the [officers] with the prince, 
With the prince feasting. 

‘ From this time forth, 

May the years be abundant. 

May our prince maintain his goodness. 

And transmit it to his descendants!’ — 

Thus they rejoice together. 


El. 7 — 8 in «tt. 1,2. Tlic drum is mentioned, 
tilt we are not to suppose that it was the only 
instrument of music employed on the occasion. 
Choo says that [J^ here is equivalent to 
so that its reduplication indicates the long roll 
of the drum as in iii. I. 2. Maou keeps to 
the sound ofyia, in the character, meaning the 
rapid changes of sound with tlio drum near at 
hand. See the diet, on the character. is the 
expletive particle. The ia understood to in- 
timate that the festivity was conducted with 
decency and order. 

E. 9, in all the stt., sums up the whole. 
raay be taken as ^ ‘ thus.' 

‘ mutually,' ‘ together.’ 



LI. 5 — 8 in St. 3 contain the expression of their 
good wishes and prayers by tlic Mcen 

mzm ). L. 5 ; ' From this time as a 
beginning’ seems to intimate tliat there was 
then a good year. Itt gives the line the force 
of a prayer. ^ ‘ abundant years.’ 

=» ‘ goodness.’ 

The rhymes arc— in st. 1, , . cat. 10; 

"F = in2,tfc . . cat. 6. 

’5. 1. 1 : in 3. |{|„ ^ „ 
cat. 14 ; ^ , ' jj’’, cat. 1, t. 2. The 

in the three stanzas are understood to rhyme 
together, cat. 2. 
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1 Pleasant is the semi-circular water, 

And we will gather the cress about it. 

The marquis of Loo is coming to it. 

And we see his dragon-figured banner. 

His banner waves in the wind, 

And the bells of his horses tinkle harmoniously. 
Small and great 

All follow the prince in his progress to it. 


Ode 3. Allusive and narrativ'e. In i>rai«e 

OF SOME MARQIHS OK LOO C ELEliRATlNi; HIS IS- 
TKKLST IK THE STATC Ct^LLF.OE, 'MUCH FKKflAP.' 
HE HAD BUILT OR KEFAIRED. TESTIFVIVG H15 
VlRTl'CS, AND APSPICINO FOR HIM A OOMPl ETE 
TRHMPII OVER THE TRIBES OF THE H\V.\E. 
WHICH WOULD UE CELEBRATED IK THE COLLEGE. 
It is not unlikely that the marquis in this, ode 
is Shin or duke He, for we know that he was 
engaged in operations against the tribes of the 
Hwae, Hi.-* {y-rt, indeed, was but a secondary 
one in them, and he was only a follower of duke 
HwanofTse, wlio had the supremacy among 
the feudal States ; but it was not for the poet to 
dwell on the inferior position to which hi'< State 
and ruler were reduced. To Loo had in tlie 
first place l>€cn assigned the regulation <>f the 
vast: and in tin's ode and the next the writer, or 
the writiT'S. Mould fain auspice a return of its 
former glories. There was a muttering at the 
time of an expedition against the barbarous 
hordes, and the piece predicts, or at least aus- 
pices, ils triumphant conclusion. — all due to tlie 
troops and civdi/'ing influence of Loo. The im- 
mediate tX-'casiCfi ot it« composition inu'.f have 
been some openimr or inauguration seiviee in 
connection with the repair of the State college. 

LI. I, 2 in «tt. 1—3, is the initial particle, 
and the whole line may l>e compared with 1. 1 in 
III i.VHI. 3. corresponds to there; 

and to That was, under the 

Chow dyn.. the name of the principal royal col- 
lege. and this war the name of the correspond- 
ing building in the feudal states. That we have 
seen was surrounded hv a circlet of water; this 
only by a semi-circle, the edifice connecting on 
the north with the adjacent ground. This semi- 
circle of water gave irs name of to the 

college. W being one of the characters of the 
third class, where the meaning of the whole 


combines the signification of both the element* 
here ‘water,' and ‘half,' which 
is also the phonetic portion of the compouci 
In ihe Le Ke. however, Ill.ii.20, eiuL. the num- 


appears The situation saic? t.i 

haveheen in the western suburb of the capital It 
not easy to describe all the purposes for M’hu h 
The college was used. In this ode the marquis 
of Loo appears as fea'^ting in it, delivering in- 
structions, taking counsel with lus in 

it, and receiving the spoils and prisoners of 
M-ar. In the Le Ke, VIII. ii.". it is mention- 
ed as connected in Loo with sacrifices to Ho" - 
tselh: Wang Taou says, “ In the Pwan hanq the 
ofliccTS of a .state, in autumn learned ceremunie'>; 


in M'inter, books ; in spring and suiiiincr. the u-c 
of arms: and in autumn and winter, they pr.ic- 
tised dancing. It was the great college ot the 
Stales, and tliere e&pecially were trials of an'h- 

ery, and the feasting of the .“iged.’ 
in II. vii. VIII. 2. — as in l.ii.IV. 1. 

probably another name for one of the duck- 


weeds Williams says. ‘An aquatic 

vegetable like mallows. Tlie leaves are smooth. 


is the initial particle. Thc^e plants about 
the water of the colleert* are all understood to he 


allusive of the men of talents about the inarqui'^, 


whom he was careful to encourage 


fflii-Hg W APT*) 

4 — S in stt. 1. 2. The writer describes tne 
uis of Loo conning to the college on the da.v 


^ . ‘ to come to.’ s the liual particle. =0 

is the initial pa rticle. , in II- *- 

VlII-2. Ts een Wfin-lsz says, that the characters 
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2 Pleasant is the semi-circular water, 

And we will gather the pondweed in it. 

The marquis of Loo has come to it, 

With his horses looking so grand. 

His horses are grand; 

His fame is brilliant. 

Blandly he looks and smiles; 

Without any impatience he delivers his instructions. 


3 Pleasant is the semi-circular water, 

And we will gather the mallows about it. 

The marquis of Loo has come to it, 

And in the college he is drinking. 

He is drinking the good spirits; , . n - at 

And may there be given him the old age that is seldom enjoyed. 

May he accord with the grand ways, 

So subduing to himself all the people! 


denote the appearance of a cluster of leaves, and 
ij' 90 did the streamers of the banner hanjj 
down. L.C, inst. 1, — -as in Il.iii, Vlll. 2. The 
’ ‘^niad and great’ of 1. 7 are probably to l>e un- 
dorstood of the old and young of the capital, all 
following the marquis towards the college on the 
groat occasion. We cannot translate the par- 
tide in 1. 8. ‘ to go — as often. 

In St. 2, 11. 4, 5, as in IH.iu V. 4. On 

1.6 Choo says nothing; Clring takes the as 

‘fame for virtue.’ in 1. 7 is the 
particle. According to the usage oi' the retlupli- 
cation in the She, the and must be 
taken together, and show us tlie countenance 
of tile marquis wreathed with smiles. 

‘witliout anger;’ but anger is too strong a 
term in the case ;=•• without impatience.’ 


is the particle, = On what subjects he 

gave forth his instruerions we do not know. 

Li. 3— .8 in St. 3. The marquis is now feast- 
ing. and the writer expresses liis wishes for him. 
All the other .stanzas are the sequel of this, 
partly praise and partly prayer ; yet the praver 
is not direct, and we get the spirit better by 
translating in tlie future tense, tlie writer feel- 
ing sure that what he auspiced would be ful- 
filled. L. 6. may mean old age tliat is 

seldom reached, or the perpetual youth which 
refuses to put on the appearanee of sgeu ihw 

last is the view of Ving-tnh ^ "0 

critics understand or ‘ the Spirits,’ or 

‘Heaven,’ as the nominative to Our pas- 

sive voice en-ables me to leye the line as indefi- 
nite in this respect as it is in the original. L. 7. 


VOt. IT. 


78 
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4 Very admirable is the marquis of Loo, 
Reverently displaying his virtue, 

And reverently watching over his deportment. 
The pattern of the people. 

AVith great qualities truly civil and martial, 
Brilliantly he alFects his meritorious ancestors. 
In everything entirely filial, 

He seeks the blessing for himself. 


5 Very intelligent is the marquis of Loo, 

Making his virtue illustrious. 

He has made this college with its semicircle of water, 
And the tribes of the Hwae will submit in consequence. 
His martiablooking, tiger leaders 
Will here present the left ears [of their foes]. 

His examiners, wise as Kaou-yaou, 

Will here present their prisoners. 


[, — ‘ways of length,’ or ‘permanence.' 
Choo says the phrase is equivalent to ^ 

‘ grand ways.' L. 8. ‘ to subdue,’ or 

iHcm. ‘ to keep in subjection.’ 

‘ the multitudes of the people.’ The 
phrase means, aoc. to most critics, the people of 


thoogli some llud 
also a reference in it to the tribes of tlie Hwae 

; Foo Kwang). 

St. 4 is altogether of praise ; celebrating the 
good and gracious qualities of the marquis. ^ 


I is here simply ; 


intensified •-= very ad- 


mirable. L. 6, ^ ^ ‘ brilliantly 

reaching to ’ The idea is that the fine qualities of 
the marqtda affected hia great ancestors in their 


Spirit-state, and would draw forth their protect- 
ing favour. L. 8. ‘ What he seeks of himwlf— by 
the natural outgoing of his qualities — is bless- 
ing or prosperity.’ 

St. 5. L. 8. need not mean that the mar- 
quis had built any college which did not exist 
before, but that he had executed important re- 
pairs. As the ‘Flower and Essence of the 

seems to say that ttie making of t!ie college 
would make the tribes of the Hwae submit. 
They would care very little or nothing about 
it, but it pleased the poet thus to write. Tlie 
‘ Flower and Essence’ goes round about the 
text, saying that he who thus allowed liis in- 
terest in the welfare of the State would have the 

means to subdue the tribes H 

‘martial-looking.’ L. 6. stands 
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6 His numerous officers, 

Men who have enlarged their virtuous minds, 

With martial energy conducting their expedition, 

Will drive far away those tribes of the east aud south. 
Vigorous and grand. 

Without noise or display, 

Without having appealed to the judges, 

They will here present [the proofs of] their merit. 


7 How they draw their bows adorned with bone! 
How their arrows whizz Ibrtli! 

Their war chariots are very large! 

Their footmen and charioteers never weary! 

They have subdued the tribes of the Hwue, 

And brought them to an unrebellious submission! 


alone for , — as in III. i. VII, 8. 

'IK'* left fears of the sliiii were cut off. Those 
"ho 3urr«ndered or were taken prisoners (^) 
Wore f^uijstioned, and in 1,7 it is said their ques- 
tinners \roiild be as skilful =, ) as the 

famous Ivaou-yaou, Shim's niiustor of Crime,’ 
— ■iee the Shoo. II. ill., et cU. 

St. fi is an auspice coneerningthe body of the 
oilieers who would be engaged inthe expedition 
to the Hwae,=those inferior in nwk to the 
^ of last stanza. L. 4 i. 9 (in.ii. 

IX., (t at.) or 5^, ‘ to keep back,' ‘ drive to a 
distance.’ ‘ The e.ast and south,’ means the 
tribes of the Hwac. LI. 5—7 set forth the or- 
derliness and discipline of the officers,and also 
their mutual complaisance, one not disputing 
the claims of another to any particular merit. 
Maou define, by jf, ‘generous, ‘mag- 

nanimous and ^ by ^ ‘ admimble,’ 
f )>oo sa^^ the two plu-ascs together give the 
Idea of ‘aU-coinpictc.’ The Urh-ya makes 


‘ rklng up,* ‘ vigorous,’ 
as in i. [iii.] VII. j ^ ‘grave.’ 

Ven Ts'an defines it by is 

here the judges who decided questions of dis- 
pute in the army C/^ 

In st. 7, the writer describes a battle with the 
wild tribes as if it were going on before his eyes, 
and celebrates the complete victory, concluding 
with a word of ailraonition to the marquis. LI. 1 
-4. ^ ^ , — as in ir. vii IX. I. 
represents tlie bows dra>rn with strenerth into a 
curve <f»4£ Chiiig)). , — the 

w Uizziitg sound of the rapid arrows. 

— ‘the bundles of arrows;’ consisting, some say 
of 50, others of 100. We must drop the in 
translating. =» ‘wide and large.' 

translation. 

Li. 5,6 give the result of the victory, I. 6 describ- 
ing the wild tribes -as transfermej and no more 
rebeUious ^ 
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Only lay your plans securely, 

And all the tribes of the Hwae will be got! 


8 They come flying on the wing, those owls, 

And settle on the trees about the college; 

They eat the fruit of our mulberry trees, 

And salute us with fine notes. 

So aw'akened shall be those tribes of the Plwae; 
i hey will come presenting their precious thing.s, 
Their large tortoises and their elephants’ teeth. 
And great contributions of the southern metals. 


Peih hung. 


^ m 

I0o Mo ^ko 



io % 


1 How pure and still are the solemn temples. 

In their strong solidity and minute completeness! 

Highly distinguished was Keang Yuen, 

Of virtue undeflected. ’ 

^ t 'nust take U. 7, 8 as a counsel to the Hwae! LI. 5— 8 ‘to awaken 

the marquis suddenly intcrjeote^ In no other to a proper consciou^ss.’ St,a"ding as the 
way can we deal fairly witn the ‘you.’ Jr character does, it brings the E before us so 
is the initial particle. ‘ entirely.’ quickened and transformed, is defined by 

St. 8. As the result of the expedition, the ‘»<^>niraWe, precious things.’ 'Tfl'" 

writer sees the tribes of the Hwae coming to the A. m . ntr • 

college with their articles of tribute. LI. 1—4. xC’ “rge. =1 jg , ‘ to give, ‘ to contn- 
is defined in the Shwoh-wan as ‘the ranid By Ihe ‘metals of the south’ are under- 

r mrxfnia m t V 


is defined in the Shwoh-wan as ‘the ranid ‘metals of the south’ are under- 

1 1 stood metals from King-chow and Yang-choir, 

flight of a bird.’ «= * trees.’ There might both those provinces it is mentioned in the 
be a grove about tlie college, but there coaid not tha^amoiig their articles of tribute were 

be a forest. IM is the fruit of the mulberry PP’ ®‘^'’''r, and copper;’— see the 

. • Shoo, in. i. Pt. i. 44, 52. 

tree; 1. q. TOa presents a difficulty. Both 'ri.., -n , -±tr -4^ .10 

, I ho rhymes are— in St. 1, 1&. cat. 13 : 

Maou .and Choo are silent about it; but Ch'ing .4,. 

brings it under the category of ^ or ^ *" ^ •’ 

‘tocometo.’ An owl U a bird with a disagreeable ^^*7 cat. 2: in 3 , ,, yS. 

scream, instead of a beautiful note; but the .S -v S 
mulberries grown about the ccllege of Loo would V™’ ^£7 cat. 3, t. 2 : in 4, 

make it sing delightfully. And so would the Bit 1 ,0 —h rpJ- . - . o s 
influence of Loo, going forth Iroiii the college 1 ® ’ jEC’ Iw Im’ ®’ 


oioiie it ting uengiuiuuy. Antj so would the 
influence of Loo, going forth troiii the college 
transform the nature of the wild tribes about 
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God regarded her with favour; 

And without injury or hurt, 

Immediately, Avhen her months were fulfilled, 

She gave birth to How’-tseih. 

On him were conferred all blessings, — 

[To know] how the millet ripened early, and the sacrificial 
millet late, 

How first to sow pulse, and then wheat. 

Anon he was invested with an inferior State, 

i” 6, 1^ ,, cat. 7, 1. 1 ; J^ , State ^ con'raenda itself even 

cat. 9 : in 7. gat 3 Keang. There were in Loo the Chow temple 

1'^.. cat-’s. t.3:i„8i Jf). toking Wan ; the 

y :fe. t 7 1 1 Grand temple dedicated to the duke of 

* ’ 0 ’ at’ ca . , . . Chow ; the temple of Fih-k‘in, the first marquis, 

I- Narrative. In praise of duke He, {H;^;andthetempleofduke Woo, call- 

spiciNo FOB HIM A MAGNIFICENT CAREER cd In later tiiDes We find mention 

E8S, WHICH WOOED MAKE LoO AEL THAT 

ever BEEN:— written, PROBABET, ON ® jjig! S, » ^ fH. ® “ M ^ 

ASION WHEN He had REPAIRED ON A , jaa BS i. i > Tut 

SCAEE THE TEMPLES OF THE STATE, OF Pg S '=.^> MaOU 

™ Lht6^r.tt.Ta?d*8 i^v'e''no”™t 

i marquis Shin or duke He is the hero y^iog-tah, that the temple had been shut up and 
piece. It is a great offence to Keang, not used. Choo’s account of it is ‘deeply 

dores the sanction which it gives to the ‘^PTf 

false according to his view, that the shut Keang's'^^g, ‘ deep and far-reaching;’ 
of Loo were privileged to employ royal j /-.ui- . Sih ic--. » .j> t .u 

oes and sacrifices, and condemns the »nd Ch'ing's, ‘ Spirit-tenanted.’ Imnstbe- 

lieve that our ‘solemn’ gives the idea. » 
successes of duke He. But it was not ^ uul 

writer, a minister, probably, of Loo, to raS, ‘ pure and still.’ b' describe the 
uestion the legality of celebrations in 

e took part, and which he considered to solidity of the temples |^, Choo; Maou 
pry of the State, and he was evidently . i IS t . n. , 

tic rapture as to what Ms ruler was and “y*’ M A J Ts'euen, 

0- Keang thinks Confucius would have well ~TC ^ fSl -fb I • their 

ode out of the She, but that there are ' . _ 


I v=:4 

completeness, furnished »ith every thing which 
temples ought to have (:^ ^ ^ Keang; 
Choo explains these charactei softhefineand close 
structure, especially iu the roof, (so, 

also, Tsow Ts'euen, 

Ll. 3 — 17 are intended to m.Tgnify Loo and its 
ruiers tracing their origin up to How-tseih. On 
U. 3 — 8. about Keang Yuen's birth of How-tseih, 
see III. ii. 1. 1, 2. The idea of being distinguish- 
ed, rather than of being majestic or awe-inspir- 
ing, seems to be conveyed here by M 

‘ to regard with favour.’ L. 7=» 

‘ Her months being fulfilled, without delay,’ — 


3, 1. 1: in 6, „ cat. 7, 1. 1 ; 1 ^, 

cat. 10; fg, cat.9: in 7.^, ^ cat.3, 
'■ J' ^,1 eat.5, t.3:in8, 

ill* ■ cat. 7, 1. 1. 

Ode 4 . Narrative. In praise of duke He, 

AND AUSPICINO FOB HIM A MAGNIFICENT CAREER 
OF SCCCESS, WHICH WOOED MAKE LoO AEL THAT 
IT BAD EVER BEEN; — WRITTEN, PROBABET, ON 
AN OCCASION WHEN Hb HAD BEPAIRED ON A 
CI'.AND SCAEE THE TEMPLES OP THE STATE, OF 
men PIODS ACT his success wooed BE THE 
^ ® leave no doubt 

that the marquis Shin or duke He is the hero 
01 this piece. It is a great offence to Keang, 
no deplores the sanction wMch it gives to the 
opinum, false according to Ms view, that the 
P inces of Loo were privileged to employ royal 
emomes and sacrifices, and condemns the 
e.%aggerated representations in it of the charac- 
ter and successes of duke He. But it was not 
or the writer, a minUter, probably, of Loo, to 
vhioK •'Itc legality of celebrations in 

hu thu Iccl' part, and which he considered to 
in a VT State, and he was evidently 

^ what his ruler was and 
r-.at ti. ^ettng thinks Confucius would have 

there are 

admonitions and cautions gently insinu- 

nautili ^t^’ *'^® concluding stanza, give 

-Q- which the ode was made, 

der of temple-repairs executed by or- 

were ,hn»! thinks the temples 

of Ke’a r, * a* Keang Yuen, mentioned here, and 
9 • but duke Min, mentioned in st. 

m’othpr “ introduced as being the 

to her without any reference 

that Hp to. T^e opimon of Choo, 

Wat He had repaired aU the temples of the 
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And taught the people how to sow and to reap 
The millet and the sacrificial millet, 

Kice and the black millet; 

Ere long all over the w'hole country; — 

[I’hus] continuing the work of Yu. 

2 Among the descendants of How-tseih 
There was king T‘ae, 

Dwelling on the south of [mount] K‘e, 

"Where the clipping of Shang began. 

In process of time Wan and Woo 
Continued the work of king T‘ae, 

And [the purpose of] Heaven was carried out in its time, 


L1.9 — 1 7 pass to How-tseih, giving n summary of 
his doings and the distinction which he gained. 

Compare i. [i.] X., and III. ii I. is under- 
stood as the subject of in 1.9, but our pas- 
sive voice enables us to make the line as 
indefinite as the original. In 1. 10, belongs 

to and to ‘What, though earlier 
sown, ripens later is called and what, though 
later sown, ripens earlier, is called L. 11. 

n is applied to what is planted early, and 
to what is planted late. Ying-tah observes that 
denominations applied 
to the growth and ripening of plants as early or 
late, and not names of kinds of grain ( /|7 

most naturally understood of the investiture of 
How-tseih with the principality of T ae, as 
mentioned in HI. ii. 1.5. The only difficulty is 
with l.lii. Ying-tah, indeed, gives to the two 
lines the same meaning, and considers II. 13 — 
IG to be no more than a repetition of 11.9 — 12. 
But may very well mean the whole 

kingdom, • the land below,’ in correlation with 
±?c. ‘ the sky above,' but such a meaning 


of ['v is, I believe, imexampled. Nor am I 
sure that denotes an inferior State. The 

phrase occurs in the next Book, as a designation 
of the feudal States generally. How-tseih was 
invested with T‘ae. and made minister of agricul- 
ture subsequently by Shun, and gradually the 
benefits of his husbandry extended throughout 
the land. He did not become king like Yu, and 
ini mediately found a dynasty ; but ns Y u’s labours 
had extended to all, so did his, and therefore be 
might be said to continue the line or work of 

St. 2 gives a very summary outline of the 
growth of the family of Chow, down to the 
overthrow of the Sliang dyn. by king Woo, and 
the establishment of the State of Loo by king 
Ching. LI. 1 — 4 relate to king T‘ae; — comp. 
III. i. VH. 1, 2. Dukes Lew and T*an-foo .Tre 
passed over without notice. The ‘clipping’ in 
1. 4 is not to be under?tood of any active opera- 
tions of king T‘ae against Shang, nor even, says 
Choo. of any thought or purpose in his mind. 
But his management of his territory drew tiie 
thoughts of the people in other States to the 
lords of Chow. A new centre of attraction was 
establisheil, and served to increase the dissaffec- 
tion to the govt, of Shang. LI. 5 — 8. Passing 
over king Ke, the poet sketches the career of 
W fin and Woo, and especially of Woo, Of him 
only are we to think in E. 7, 8, «=* to come 
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In the plain of Muh. 

‘ Have no doubts, no anxieties,’ [it was said]; 

‘ God is with you.’ 

[Woo] disposed of the troops of Shang; 

He and his men shared equally in the achievement. 
[Then] king [Ching] said, ‘ My uncle, 

I will set up your eldest son. 

And make him marquis of Loo.^ 

I will greatly enlarge your territory there, ^ 
To be a help and support to the House of Chow. 

Accordingly he appointed [our first] duke of Loo, 
And made him marquis in the east. 

Giving him the hills and rivers. 

The lands and fields, and the attached States. 

The [present] descendant of the duke of Chow, 


>frrf. ‘ 

Tiin 


nnC 


to.’ HeaTen had now reached the limit of it* 
forbearance with Shang, and its time to give 
the sovereignty to Chow was fully come. There 

is no necessity to give to Jg the meaning of 

‘to cut off,’ as Keang does. |||^, — 
‘ to carry out.’ 'The subject of it is king Woo. 
Ll. 9 — 12 continue the sketch of the overthrow 
of Sliang. Ll. 9, 10,— see III. i. II. 8, 11.7, 8. 
The words spoken to Woo on the day of battle 
by his principal commander had laid deep hold 
on the minds of the people. 

‘ to deal with.’ Compare the use of the 
term in i. [ii ] IX. It is here equivalent to our 
slang expression, — ‘ to polish off.’ 

With reference to the enthusiasm and unanimity 
which possessed all the army of Woo. Ll. 13 — 
tl. The sketch now converges to the State of 
Loo. 'rhe ‘king’ is king Ching as appears 

from or ‘ uncle,’ meaning the duke of 


Chow, is the duke’s eldest son, Pih- 

k‘in. ‘to open;’ here equivalent 

to ‘to enlarge.’ ^ ‘territory,’ 

Pih-k‘in was to be the ffrst marquis, yet the 
State is still spoken of as belonging to the duke, 
his father. 

'Tile principal subject in st. 3 is duke He’s 
offering the border sacrifice to God, in the 
spring-sacrifice for a good year, with How-tseih 
as His correlate, and his seasonal sacrifices in 
the ancestral temple. LL 1 — t arc a sequel to 
U. 13—17 of last stanra, stating the fact of the 
investiture of Pih-k‘in with the marquisate of 
Loo. mm: — see on Ana. XVI. i. 1, where 
mention is made of one of the smaU States at- 
taclied to Loo. Ll. 5—8 belong to duke He, 
and the state with which he proceeded to the 
sacrifices. The immediate successor of duke 
Chwang was a boy, called K‘e and K‘e-fang 
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The son of duke Chwang, 

W ith dragon-emblazoned banner attends the sacrifices, 

His six reins soft and pliant. 

In spring and autumn he does not neglect [the sacrifices]; 
His offerings are all without error. 

To the great and sovereign God, 

And to his great ancestor How-tseih, 

He offers the victims, red and pure. 

They enjoy, they approve, 

And bestow blessings in large number. 

The duke of Chow, and [your other] great ancestors. 

Also bless you. 

4 In autumn comes the sacrifice of the season, 

But in summer the bulls for.it have had their horns capped. 
They are the white bull and the red one; 


, knawn as duke Min (ffl 
who w 15 murd<?rfd in the second yearof his 
rule ; and then, our duke He. an elder brother 
by a lady of the h.arem was raised to the State. 

infi’ “ offer the sacrifices,’ 

)!(§, /flfi’ ‘ look after the sacrifices.’ 

' — M in the translation. 

^ I*- 9 refers to the seasonal sacrifice in 

the ancestral temple. Spring and autumn, two 
of the seasons, are mentioned by synecdoche for all 
thefour. 

asini.[m.]IX 1.10=.^ 

^ ^ Hlfi’ ^ ^ ^ Keang insists 
on taking this of the offerings at the border 
sacrifice ; but it connects more naturally with 

1.9. LI. 11 — I;'). Lacharme gives for 1.11 

‘Sumrmu rerum dominus qui per se reqnat’ 1 ^ 


“ maximus, ‘ the most great 
‘ ruler,’ ‘ sovereign ;’ ‘ God.’ L. 13 = ^ 

Jik. M W ^ -ifi. 'F.. 

offerings ho employs perfect bulls of red colour.* 


— as in the translation. LI. 
16, 17, are in connection with 11. 9, 10. )J[§^ 

must be understood of Pih-k‘in and the other 
dukes sacrificed to in the ancestral temple. 


— ‘you.’ The writer turns suddenly, and 
addresses duke He directly. 

St, 4 continues the subject of the seasonal 
sacrifices, and auspices, or prays for, the blessing 
which duke He might expect from his re- 
verent discharge of them. LI. 1, 2 refer to the 
autumnal sacrifice and the preparation in sum- 
mer for it; — a specimen of the provision made 
for the sacrifices of the other seasons. is 
the name of the autumnal sacrifice, used as a 


verb, — to offer that sacrifice. =a ‘to 
begin,’ showing that line 2 mentions what was 
a preparation for the service. was the 

name of a piece of wood fixed across the horns 
of the victim-bulls to prevent their goring ; 
but one does not see how this could contribute 
to improve their condition. Acc. to Ying-tah’s 
definitions in the Chow Le (XU. or II. 5). 
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rrhere are] the bull -figured goblet in its dignity; 

Roast pig, minced meat, and soups; 

The dishes of bamboo and wood, and the large stand; 

And the dancers all-complete. 

The filial descendant will be blessed.^ 

[Your ancestors] will make you gloriously prosperous! 

They will make you long-lived and good, — 

To preserve this eastern region, 

Long possessing the State of Loo, 

Unwaning, unfallen, 

Unshaken, undisturbed! r • • 

They will make your friendship with your three aged [ministers], 
Like the hills, like the mountains! 


ttie wag fixed on the horng, and the 
was another thing, fitted to the nose. L. 
3 specifies the victims, 

fit for sacrificing.’ Williams erroneously speaks 
of it as ‘a bullock.' K'ang-he’s dictionary does 
not give this usage of the character; but under 

m- it mentions that ^j| is interchangeable 
vith it. In sacrificing to the duke of Chow 
a white bull was used by way of distinc- 
tiun. His great services to the dyn. required 
that the victim offered to him should bear 
some mark of his peculiar dignity. A white 
bull therefore was employed, and he was 
thereby put on a level with the kings of the 
former dynasty of Shang. For Pih-k‘io and 
the other dukes of Loo a red victim was em- 
ployed. — according to the usual practice of the 
Chow dyn. L.4. is descriptive of a goblet or vase 
tised to contain the spirits for libation snd 

otherpurposes. Itis called ‘ the victim vase( 

= because tiiere was the figure of a bull 
upon it ), or because it 

WHS made in the form of a bull, with a hollow- 
chiselled out in the back to contain the spirits 

, — as in the translation. 


C.5. is explained from the CIjow Le, n.r. 

I, where we have pig, from 

which the hair has been scalded off, and then 

‘ meat cut up fine.’ Two kinds of 

soup are to be understood: — plain soup, the 
water in which meat has been boiled; and the 
same with salt and vegetables added to it. L.6. 

was a species of the (seell.vj.V. 

3), and was also caUed ^ It was largo 

enough to receive half the roasted body of one 
of the bulls ^ 

its size and the form of the supporting frame 
the app. of a gmJl room or apartment. L. 7. 
^ ^,-.ee on L iiLXIII. 1- 7$ ^ 

SS, ‘ complete-looking.’ 

1 ^ 1.8 17 . ‘The filial descendant’ is dnke 

He. Sacrificing to his ancestors as lie_did, he 
might expect their blessing ^ 

iflj ^ translate from 1. 9 in 

the future tense JF^ ^ ^ kit 
, Fan Ch’oo-e), or as a prayer ' ' 


vot. IV. 


79 
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5 Our prince’s chariots are a thousand, 

[And in each] are the vermilion tassels and the green bands 
of the two spears and two bows. 

His footmen are thirty thousand, 

With shells on vermilion-strings adorning their helmets. 

So numerous are his ardent followers, 

To deal with the tribes of the west and north, 

And to punish [those of] King atid Shoo, 

So that none of them will dare to withstand us. 

May [the Spirits] make you grandly prosperous! 

May they make jmu long-lived and wealthy ! 

May the hoary hair and wrinkled back, 




Ecw K>»). I prefer the 
former eons traction. L. 10. , — ‘ blaz- 

ing and prosperous.' L. 13 = 

/ft ^ fro ‘ always 

keep the region of Loo, and not lose it.’ L. 14. 
— see ou II. i. VI. 6, 1. 4. L. 15. In II. iv. IX. .3, 
is used of a river rising and overflowing its 
banks. Ts'aoii Suy, qn 11. 14,15, says finely: — 

LI, 16,17. Xlie meaning of 
— — ‘ three longevitiea,’ is very obaoure 

Ch'irig thinks they refer to the three principal 
ministers of Loo ; and Yen Ts'an 8,ays, 

‘The line ooniaina a prayer 
for blessing to be shared by the ruler and his 
ministers together, he and Us three aged minis- 
ters associating together in friendship, firm as 
the hills and mountains.’ Nothing better can 
be made of the text, 

_ St. 5 passes from the marquis’s sacrifices to 
his resources for war, and ability to cope with 
his enemies, and ooimludes with a prayer or 
sospice for him, which U not so warlike as we 


might have expected. LI. 1 — 9. ‘A thousand 
chariots ’ was the regular force which a great 
State could at the utmost bring into the field. 
Each chariot contained three mailed men ; — the 
charioteer in tlie middle, with a spearmau on 
Ids right, and an archer on his left. And there 
were attached to it 72 foot-soldiers and 25 other 
followers, 100 men in all; so tliat the whole 
force would amount to 100,000 men. But in 
actual service, the force of a great State was 
restricted to three armies, or 376 chariots, at- 
tended, inclusive of their mailed occupants, by 
37.500 men, of whom 27,500 were what were 
called foot-soldiers, given in round numbers, in 
1.4,03 30,000. — see on I.vaV. 

1. ^ ^ see on LxiJII.3. 

— see 11. V. vf. 1. These shells were connect^ 
together, and attached to the helmets by means 
of strings of vermilion colonr 

indicatiiig the number of the soldiers. «- 

as 5 *' ‘the hordes of the west.’ flt-dl: 

‘ those of the north.’ In the 10th year of 
duke He, Hwan of Ts‘e had led an expedition 
against these, hut Luo took no part in it. Per- 
haps He had been engaged in some operations 
against them of which we have no record, or, 
wliieh is more likely, his encomiast is only 

speaking of what he could do. m is another 
name for the great southern State of Ts‘oo 
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Marking the aged men, be always in your employment! 
May they make you prosperous and great! 

May they grant you old age, ever vigorous, 

For myriads and thousands of years, 

With the eyebrows of longevity, and ever unharmed I 

6 The mountain of T‘ae is lofty, 

Looked up to by the State of Loo. 

We grandly possess also Kwei and Mung; 

And we shall extend to the limits of the east, 

Even the States along the sea. 

The tribes of the Hwae will seek our alliance ; — 

All will proffer their allegiance: — 

Such shidl be the the achievements of the marquis of Loo, 


(^)t “nd was applied to sereral half- 
ciTilized States to the east of it, which it brought, 
in the Ch‘un Ts’ew period, one after another, 
under its jurisdiction. The marquis of Loo had 
taken part under Ts‘e, in his 4th year, in a 
great expedition against Ts‘oo, which came to 
an unsatisfactory conclusion with the treaty of 

Shaou-Uug(:gj^;^|a)- 

■withstand ‘ to punish,’ Chang Poo 
^ ; Ming dyn.) distingnUhes the two 

withstand,’ ‘to resist.’ 
to — 17, like the latter half of last stanza, 
may be taken either as auspice or prayer. L.12, 
^omp. 1. 6 in HI. ii. II. 4. ‘ The Flower and 
ttssence of the She ’ conn ects this line with the 

‘ employ.’ ‘ to nour- 

■•h; here,=iTigorous, well -nourished. 


Stt. 6, 7 auspice great acbierements for the 
marquis in forcing the acknowledgment of the 
superiority of Loo on all the territories lying to 
the south and east of It, which could be consid- 
ered as included in the original grant and 
commission of king Cbing. L. G. Mount T‘ae 
was the great hill of Loo, between it and Ts'e. 
Kwei and Mung were also two hills in Loo. 
The latter was probably the eastern hill of 
Mencius, VILPt. L xxiv. 1, q, v. 

‘ We grandly hare.’ These were all in Loo pro- 
per; blit the marquis would extend his sway 
beyond. is the conjunction,--! 

‘and thereon;’ but m is not easily construed, 
Choo simply repeats Ching’s The 

likeliest meaning here, given in the diet., it that 
of ‘ to cover over.’ ‘That which covers the 
tides is called ||}||, “a cartain;** that which 
covers above is called I take the tenn, 

therefore, as here—' to overspread.’ 

‘ the great east,’— ^ ‘ the extreme east.’ 


‘to covenant together.’ 


The 


tribes <rf the Hwae would come, and seek for 
treaties,— acknowledging the superiority of I.oo, 
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7 He shall maintain the possession of Hoo and Yih, 

And extend his sway to the regions of Seu, 

Even to the States along the sea. 

The tribes of the Hwae, the Man, and the Mib, 

And those tribes [still more] to the south, 

All will proffer their allegiance; — 

Not one will dare not to answer to his call, 

Tims showing their obedience to the marquis of Loo. 

8 Heaven will.give great blessing to our prince. 

So that with the eyebrows of longevity he shall maintain Loo. 
He shall possess Chang and Heu, 

And recover all the territory of the duke of Chow. 

Then shall the marquis of Loo feast and be glad. 

With his admirable wife and aged mother; 


M 1.7 more fully decl&res.Bs 

^ another 

on to follow 1 . 00 .’ 

St. 7. Hoo and Yih were two hill* of Iajo, — 
in the pre*. district of Tsow 

, — ‘ where Seu dwells,’ i all the States in 

the region of Seu. In 1. i the writer expresses 
himself wildly and extiaragantlyr. 
means properly the wild tribes of the south and 
of the north; — see Ana. XV. ii. 2, and the Shoo, 
V, ill. 6; but it is impossible to understand here 
by the expression any but the wild hordes south 
of the Hwae. Then in L 5 he seems to go far- 
ther south stilL »•«.» fo respond 

obediently. ‘ to accord with — in 

the connection, «= * to submit to.’ 

St. 8 is akin to the two preceding, anspiang 
for the marquis, — through the help of Hearen, 
the recovery of all the territory which had at 
any time been taken from Loo, and then the 
enjoyment of purest domestic and social hap- 
piness to a great and hale otd age. L. 1. 


may here be defined by ‘grc.at.’ LI. 3, 4. 
(or was a city, with some adjacent 

territory, — in the pres. dis. of T’Sng (^^)> ^®P' 
Ten-chow, which had been taken from Loo by 
TsV. called in the Ch‘un Ts‘ew, . 

‘ the fields of Heu,’ was on the west of hoo, and 
had been granted as a convenient place for the 
princes of Loo to stop at on their way to the 
royal court; but it had been sold or parted 
with to Ch'ing in the first year of duke. Hwan. 
The writer of this ode desires that He might re- 
cover possession both of Chang and Heu, and so 
have got back all tlie territory, which the duke 
of Chow could have claimed. 

‘territoiy.’ Li. 5 — 7. 'The marquis would feast 
in the inner apartment appropriate to such a 
purpose ( ^ with his wife (called Shing 
Keang, and hia mother (called Ching 

Vnng. lo outer banqueting 

(^l* ’tith his worthy officers and 

ministers. 
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AVith his excellent ministers and all his [other] ofldcers. 
Our region and State shall he hold, 

Thus receiving many blessings, 

To hoary hair, with a child’s teeth. 


9 The pines of Tsoo-lae, 

And the cypresses of Sin-foo, 

Were cut down and measured, 

With the cubit line and the eight cubits line. 
The projecting beams of pine were large; 

The large inner apartments rose vast. 

Splendid look the new temples, 

The work of He-sze, 

Very wide and large, 

AnsAvering to the expectations of all the people. 


as he ought to hare.’ LI. 8 — 10. is emphatic, 

“ ^ ‘child’s 

teeth,’ is perplexing. The Urh-ya quotes the 
Ime vfith and the Shwoh-wan explains 

that phrase by ‘old men’s teeth.’ 

I think, however, the meaning must be this, that 
tile marquis would ever be renewing his youth, 
and never be sans teeth. They might fall out, 
hut they would be replaced by others, as in the 
ea ',0 of a child ! 

St. 9 returns to the subject with which the 
ode' commenced, — the temples, duke He's repair 
of wtiicli g,nve occasion to the composition of 
tlie piece. The materials were got from Tsoo- 
Sin-foo, two hills in the pres. dep. 
01 l‘!ie-gan. When the trees were felled, and 
prepared for use, they were sawn up into the 
proper lengths, determined by the fathom and 
cubit measures. L. 6. .^ = meaning, I 

"iiink, the]^^, of Mencius, VU.xxxiv.2, | 


L.G.^ 

jj^ is the back apartment of the temples put 
for the whole ; being simply ■= ‘ large.’ 

Or we may takd ^ ^ of the state, retiring 
apartment of the marquis. It was on a grand 
scale, hut the renewed temples were on a grand- 
er. ^ = ^ ‘ beautiful,’ ‘ admir.able.’ 

The work had been executed under the suijerin- 
tendence of He-sze, a brother of the marquis, 

known as ‘Duke’s-son Yu 
= ^ or ‘long,’ or ‘ wide.’ L. 8 = j)^ 
; — as in the translation. 

Maou arranges the whole piece in 8 stanzas ; 
1,2, of 17 lines, each ; 3. of 12; 4, of 38 ; 5,6, of 
8, each ; and 7, 8, of 10, each. The present ar- 
rangement was fixed by Choo, after Soo^Ch‘eh. 
Subsequent scholars, — Woo Ch‘ing, liin Le- 
ts‘eang, Hwang Kwang-shing, Ho K'eae, and 
others, have proposed various alterations ; — but, 
as Keang says, to no purpose. 
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The rhTine* are— in at. 1, 
cat. 16, 1. 1 ; j|tg „ ^ (prop, cat, 3), ^ 

“*• 1. 3; ^ ±. cat.6, 

1 2: in 2, 10 ; 

catl, t.2; 

^*’ ***-10i * 3; ^*, 
ifl,> cat. 6, t. 2: in 4, 

M. m- m. n- m- »■ m 

'^. cat. 10; J^, cat. 6: m 


1^’ ^ ^ (P'^P- *t- 

cat 1, t. 2 ; cat. 15, t. 3 : in 

1^- 

# ^ . “t- 9 : in 7, ^ . tS . • - 

cat 5, 1 3: in 8, j^,, 1^, g^, cat. 
5, t2; ±, 1^,. ]g, catl, 

t2: in 9, >^*i 

3^., cat. 6, 1 3. 



BOOK in, THE SACEHTCIAL ODES OP SHANG. 


I. 2fa. 



How admirable! how complete! 

Here are set our hand-drums and drums. 

The drums resound harmonious and loud, 

To delight our meritorious ancestor. 

The descendant of T'ang invites him with this music, 

That he may soothe us with the realization of our thoughts. 
Deep is the sound of the hand-drums and drums; 

Shrilly sound the flutes; 

All harmonious and blending together, 

According to the notes of the sonorous gem. 

Oh ! majestic is the descendant of T‘ang; 

Very admirable is his music. 


Title of the Book. — 

Sainficai odes of Shang; Brokmlrf Part IV.’ 
Here we return, for several odea at least, to the 
proper meaning of in this Part of the She, the 
character having the same meaning as in the title 
ot Book I. Shang is the name of the second of the 
nrw ancient feudal dynasties, and remains still 
a* tile name of the small department of Shang 
how in Shen-^. The ancestor of the dynasty 

*■'* (^^). who appears in the Shoo as 

J^nister of Instruction to Shun. Whether he 
Reived his investiture from Tauu or from 
lun 18 a disputed point. In the 14th generation 
from Seeh was a T een-yih 


brated T‘ang, who overthrew the dynasty of 
Hea, and made himself master of the kingdom ; 
—in B.C. 1,765, (or B.C. 1,567, acc. to the 
Bamboo Annals). His descendants ruled in 
China, down to B. C. 1,120 (or 1,101), when 
Chow or Show, the last sovereign, was put to 
death by king Woo of the dynarty of Chow. 
Among them there were three, more particular- 
ly distinguished: — ^T‘ae-keah, T'ang’s gran dyn 
and successor, who received the title of ; 

T‘ae-mow (B. C. 1,636—1,660, or 1,474—1,398) 
known as ; and Woo-ting (B. C. 1,323— 

1,263, or 1,273-1,213 known as ^ ^) The 
j temples or shrines of these four sovereigns main* 
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Uined their places in the ancestral temple of the 
dynasty, after their first establishment, and if all 
Us sacrificial odes had been preserved, they 
would have been in praise of one or other of 
them. But it so happened that at least all the 
odes of which T‘ae-taung was the subject were 
lost. Of the others we have only a small portion, 
— five odes in all. 

Of how it is that we have even these, we have 
the following account.. The viscount of Wei 
was made duke of Sung, there to continue the 
sacrifices of the House of Shang; but the govt, of 
that State fell subsequently into great disorder, 
and the memorials of the dynasty seem to have 
been lost. In the time of dnkc Tae (St > 
B. C. 798—765), one of his ministers/llhing- 
k‘aon-foo, an ancestor of Cortfucius (Vol. I., 
proleg., p.67) received from the Grand music- 
master at the court of Chow twelve of the sacri- 
ficial odes of Shang, with which he returned to 
Sung, and used them in sacrificing to the former 
kings of that dynasty. This story rests on a 

statement in the ‘Narratives of the States (!^ 

T- art. IT)’ by a contemporary of Confu- 
cius. As we have only five odes in the Classic, 
it is supposed that seven of those twelve had 
perished during the two centuries that elapsed 
between Ching-k‘aou-foo and his descendant. 

Choo adds that in the odes that remain there 
ere many /ocunie, and passages of which the 
meaning is doubtful, so that he could not pre- 
sume to be positive in the interpretation of 
them. To the same effect is a remark of Fan 
Ch‘oo-eon the 1st ode, that the student must deal 
with those pieces as in reading the Pwan-kang 
and the Announcements in the Shoo, not insist- 
ing on the literal meaning of the text, but well 
satisfied if he can catch the writer’s drift (>^ 




A s' pT 


Odel. X.irrative. A ppRorRiaxE to A sacri- 
fice TO T'vng the Scccessfue. the founder 
OF THE Shang otnastt, dwelling especially 
on the music, and o.n the reverence with 
which the service was performed. Bv 
which of the sovereigns of Shang the sacrifice 
to which the ode refers was performed we can- 
not tell. He is simply sixjken of as ‘a descend- 
ant of T-ang.’ Are we to take the piece as 
from him. whoever lie wnas, or .as narrative 
rather, composed by some one, probably a member 
of the royal House, who had taken part in tlie 
service? On the former view the several in 
the piece, and especially the in the last line 
but one, find an easy explanation, but on the 
other hand, I cannot conceive the principal in 
the sacrifice speaking of himself simply as | 

or that he could say of himself 

mmm .18 in 1.11. I understand the whole I 
therefore as narrative, and translate the per- 
sonal pronouns in the plural. 

LI. I — 4. Sacrifices, during the Shang dyn- 
asty, were commenced with music ; during the 
Chow dynasty with libations of fragrant spi- 
rits; — in both coses with the same object, to at- 


tract the Spirit or Spirits sacrificed to, and 
secure their presence at the service. Cli‘in 
Haou ( ; Ming dyn.) says : — ‘ The depart- 
ed Spirits hover between heaven and earth, and 
sound goes forth filling all the region of the air. 
Hence, in sacrificing, the people of Yin com- 
menced with a performance of music, wishing 
thereby to call the attention of the Spirits, who, 
hearing it, would perhaps come to be present at 
the service and to enjoy it.’ I do not vouch for 
the correctness of this explanation; but the 
sacrifices of Yin or Shang did begin with music; 
and hence we have so much about it in this odt. 
L.I. — as ini. [ii.] 'V’L; but I trans- 

late here — ‘How admirable,’ as we must take 
the terms as an exclamation of adiiiiratiou 
ffij ^ ^ ’ Ying-tah). ^[5 —as i'l IL 
vii. 1.3. The line must refer, I think, to the 
instruments of music. L. 3. ‘to set 

forth.’ i ] L-3. ^ 

denotes the striking up of all the drums. 

^ is defined by ^ as in the transla- 
tion. LL 4. as in II. vii. VI. 2. ‘ The merit- 

orious ancestor’ is T'ang. 

LI. 5— 12. L. 5. ‘The descendant of T'ang’ 
is the sacrificing sovereign. Ch'ing, erroneously 
insisting on as meaning ‘ grandson,’ ss> » e 
are to understand T‘ae-keah. Maou takes 


so that the line =‘ The descend.int of 
T'ang performs this grand music.’ Much 
better is it to take as = ‘to come to,’ 

so that the meaning of is as I have 

given it. or, perhaps, stronger. L. 6 has per- 
plexed the critics very much, though Cluing 
got hold of what seems to be the correct view of 
it. In the Le Ke, XXVI. Pt. i. 2, 3, we are told 
how the sacrificer, as preliminary to the service, 
had to fast for several days, and to think of the 
person of Ills ancestor, — where he had stood and 
sat, how he bad smiled and spoken, what had 
been his clierislioil aims, pleasures, and delights ; 
and on the 3d day he would have a complete 
image of him in his mind’s eye. Then on the 
day of sacrifice, when he entered the temple, 
he would seem to see him in his shrine, and to 
he.tr him as lie went aliout in the discharge of the 
service. The line seems to indicate the realiza- 
tion of all this. The • Complete Digest ’ says on it 

-ffi. rt- wtS « ifs S 
lS ^ ^ -tb- DOS ii w 

indicate the deep sound of the drums, and 

tl^ f**® clear, shrill notes of the flutes. Lh 
10. These sounds wore in harmony and b lend - 
ed together ^ 

being r^ulated by the music which came from 
the hall above the court. Of the music in 
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The large bells and drums fill the ear; 

The various dances are grandly performed. 
We have admirable visitors, 

Who are pleased and delighted. 


From of old, before our time, 

The former men set us the example; — 

How to be mild and humble from morning to night. 
And to be reverent in discharging the service. 


May he regard our sacrifices in summer and autumn, 
[Thus] oflfered by the descendant of T'ang! 


hall only one instrument is mentioned, — thei'tnj. 
Tins, we are told, was not the ordinary hing, or 
sounding stone ^S), which was among 
the instruments in the court, but the ‘gem k‘ing 
^ -^*1 or -ft t cannot describe it 

more piirticularly. LI. 11,12. I have said I can- 
not conceive of the sacrificer speaking, as in 
h 11, of himself. Keang says the line is in 
praise of T-ang, and not the sacrificer’s boasting 
of himself g ^ . but 

t'lat 18 a mere evasion of the difficulty. 

^3 — 16. The preceding paragraph is sup- 
posed to cover the offering of the sacrifice, and 
all the feasting of the departed T*ang through 
lus representative. In this the service is draw- 
log to a conclusion, L, 13, j^^=the same cha- 
racter with ^ at the aide, in III. i. VIII. 3. 
Botli Maou and Choo gay on 

ijS ifc i meaning the richness and 
compass of the notes of the bells and drums. 
There is notliing in the diet., under the charac- 
ter, to give us this meaning of it ; but Wang 
Taou observes that and were an- 

ciently interchanged. Either of the latter forms 
^ suggest the meaning adopted here. L. U. 

deno- 
ting the orderly gracefulness with wliich the 
dances were performed. 


Li. 15, 1C. — as in i. [ii.] Ill, ef al; only 

the term should here, perhaps, be taken in the 
singular, the visitor being the representative of 
the former dynasty of Hea. There may have 
been another also, the representative of the 
Family of Shun. L. 16 must be construed in- 
terrogatively. and are synonymous, = 

1*^’ * ^ pleased.’ 

LI. 17 — 20 celebrate the mildness and rever- 
ence of the sacrificer in all the service, showing 
him to be the true representative of all the great 
men of former times. Choo Kung-ts‘een refers 
the ‘ former men ’ to sncli as T‘ang, noted for his 
; Yu, for his Shun, for his and 

Yaou for his The force of the 

‘ to practise,' must be carried on to tlie next line, 
i ij^ = ‘ to be reverent.’ 

LI. 21, 22 are expressive of a prayer or wish 

of the seasonal sacrifices are mentioned, by 
synecdoche, for all tl»e four, 
offer ;’ — the offering of the descendant of T‘ang. 
The rhymei are— cat. 5, t. 2 

t. 3 ; and cat. 10. 


VOL. IV. 


80 
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Ah! ah! our meritorious ancestor! 

Permanent are the blessings coming from him, 
Repeatedly conferred without end: — 

They have come to you in this place. 


The clear spirits are in our vessels, 

And there is granted to us the realization of our thoughts. 
There are also the well-tempered soups, 


Ode 2. Narrative. Pbodablt like last odb, 
APPBOPHIATE TO A SACRIFICE TO T'-ANG, 1>WELL- 
INO OV THE SPIRITS, THE SOUP, AND THE OBATITT 
or THE SERVICE, AND THE ASSISTINO PRINCES. 
It is the view of Clioo that the object of the sa- 
crifice here was also T'ang the Successful. The 
Preface says that it was T‘ae-mow, the second 
of the tnree Honoured ones (t|:} among the 
sorerei^s of Shang. The imperial editors go at 
length into a discussion of the question, and say 
all that can be said in favour of the earlier view. 
But 1 am persuaded that Choo is correct. There 
is no getting over the of L 1, and the 

of 1. 23. It would be very strange to 
have a sacrifice to T'ae-mow, and not a word in 
the piece in praise of him, which can be inter- 
preted in any way of him, unless it be 1. 4. 

There is the same difiSoulty with the personal 
pronouns as in the former ode, and I can see no 
other method to dispose of it but that which 
1 there adopted. The student can try if he 
can get any satisfaction from the following 
remarks of Lew Kin, who has on this ode 
endesvoured to cope with it; — ‘The Sung odes 
idl celebrate the complete virtue and set forth 
tiie accomplished merit of their subjects ; but 
this is done by the singer (or writer), giving ex- 
pression to the sentiments of the principal at 
the sacrifice. When from the stand-point of his 
own person he refers to that principal, he calls 
him “you.” From the stand-point of the an- 
cestor fsacrificed to), he calls him “ the grand- 
son of T‘ang.” When he introduces him in his 
own person, he uses the first personal pronoun. 
It is one and the same person who is indicated 
by these different forms of expression. Tlie 
case is the same in the previous ode. So in the 
Chow Sung, [ii.] VII., the writer, from the stand- 
point of his own person mentions the sacrificer 
as “ the Son of Heaven then, as “ the filial 
son,” also as here we have “ the grandson of 
T‘ang ;” and again we have the sacrificer speak- 
ing in the first person just as here 


•B-tfe Rx a a# 

ii')iaa*xss'B5«±« 

lit 


LL 1—4. 


r, — as in i. [ii.]I. ‘The 


meritorious ancestor ’is, with ail critics, T‘ang. — 
as in last ode. The ‘ Flower and Essence of the 
She ’ expands 1. 2 into 

A ^ ^ itk IPS’ ‘ Tills happiness with 

which our meritorious ancestor blesses his pos- 
terity is his permanent possession.’ Being per- 
manent, he could confer it on one descendant 
after another. The in 1.4 must be referred 
to the principal in the sacrifice with reference 
to which the oile was first made. On wliich ot 
the kings of Shang he was, not even a conjecture 

can be hazarded. ‘this place ;’=*=» in 

this place. His sacrificing to T‘ang in the an- 
cestral temple was the greatest possible proof of 
his inheriting from him the royal fiignity. — Of 
course tliose who hold by tlie Treface refer the 
‘you* to T‘ae-mow -against all natural inter- 
pretation. 

U.5— 12. ‘ spirits.' These are 

mentioned here as for the purpose of libation, at 
the commencement of the sacrifice. Indi- 
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Prepared beforehand, the ingredients rightly proportioned. 
By these offerings we invite his presence, without a word. 
Nor is there now any contention [in any part of the service]. 
He will bless us with the eyebrows of longevity, 

With the grey hair and wrinkled face, in unlimited degree. 


With the naves of their wheels hound with leather, and their 
ornamented yokes. 

With the eight hells at their horses’ bits all tinkling, 

|The princes] come and assist at the offerings. 

We have received the appointment in all its greatness, 

And from Heaven is our prosperity sent down, 

Fruitful years of great abundance. 

[Our ancestor] will come and enjoy [our offerings], 

And confer [on us] happiness without limit. 


May he regard our sacrifices in summer and winter, 
[Thus] offered by the descendant of T‘ang! 


cates theu’ being ‘contained’ in their proper 
jessel. L. 6, — like 1. 6 in last ode. The soup is, 
t suppose, spoken of in 11. 7, 8,— a part of the 
articles used in tlie sacrifice for tbe whole. ^(<0 
denotes the harmonious mixture or tempering 
0 all the flavour in it. The same idea is re- 
peated in the and so the also must 
Kfer to the soup as carefully prepared before- 
and. Ll. 9, lo are quoted in the ‘ Doctrine 
of the Mean.’ XXXni.4, with ^ instead of 

and Choo adopts the former as the true 


^ 1- 5 of 

f’oo® describe the stillness 
abou^^rT ■"’hich all the serrice was gone 
f V express the blessing which 
in confer. Comp. 1. 4 


Ll. 13 — 20. Ll. 13 — IS relate to the feudal 
princes who were present and assisted in the 

service. Ll. 13, 14. See on II. iii. IV. 2. 

here being evidently equivalent to in 

1. 9 there. L. 15. The indicates the object 
of the princes in coming to the court of Shang. 

‘ to offer,’=to take part in offering. In IL 
16-^20 the ode returns again to the principal in 
the sacrifice, as the descendant of T'ang, rejoic- 
ing in the favour of Heaven, and the blessing 
which he would receive from his ancestor. 

j^> ‘ wide :’ ^ ‘ gre**-’ D. 18,— 

comp, fn i. [i.] IX. The subject of U. 19, 20 is 
T'ang. blending its meaning with 

the verbs that follow. 

LL21, 22, — as iu last ode. 
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^ ^ n ^ w ^ 

% ^ * 

^o'^.o 


Heaven comtni.ssionecl the swallow, 

To descend and give birth to [the father of our] Shang. 

[His descendants] dwelt in the land of Yin, and became great. 
[Then] long ago God appointed the martial T‘ang 
To regulate the boundaries throughout the four quarters. 

[In those] quarters he appointed the princes, 

And grandly possessed the nine regions [of the kingdom]. 

The rhynieg are — jjj^, j^, j^, cat. 5, t. 2; I maker, and the result was the birth of Seoh 
tep- ^S> . , 1 '.ar similar legend as to the birth of 

I ** 1^r*> j How-tseih. on III. ii. I. Sze-ma Ts‘eens and 

Em *|R gra , .f, j Ch'ing, after him. make the birth of Sceh sthl 

>ltr ’ Oft’ ^ • I niarvelloua. Kiien-teih was bathing in 


Ode 3. Narrative. Appropeiate to a sacbi- 


niore niarvelloua. Kiien-teih was bathing in 
some open place, when a swallow suddenly 
made its appearance and dropt an egg, winch 


FiCE IN* THE ANCESTRAL TEMPLE OF Shaxg:— she took and swallowed; and from this came 

tNTr.Knvn ersrr'Tirtv 'r.cv *v.rv ...... .* .. .. .. . m-r ' .. t..i; *V.a 


INTENDED 8PECIALLT TO DO HONOUR TO THE 
KINO Woo-Ti.vo. The Preface says that the 
sacrifice to which the piece refers was entirely 
to Woo-ting (Jp^ Choo on the con- 

trary says nothing aliout Woo-ting, but simply 
that it belonged to the sacrifices in the ancestral 
temple, tracing hack the family of Shang to its 
origin and to its attaining the sovereignty of 
the kingdom. If we accept the view of the Pre- 


the birth of Seeh. W'e need not believe the 
legends, say the imperial editors ; — the import- 
ant point is to believe that the birth ofl^b 

■was specially ordered by Heaven. 

‘gave birth to Shang;’ to Sceh who became 
lord of Shang : — see the note on the title of the 
Book. 

L. 3. =» ‘ to dwell in.’ Vfc must un- 


face, we are obliged to adopt what seems to me rlprstand ‘Seeh’s descendants’ as the 

an unnatural interpretation of II. 10. 11 ; but if it ^ ® aescenuanis « 

were not intended in some wav to do honour to subject of As it was not till the reign of 

memio.w;f i? a Pwan-kang^hat the name of Shang came to be 

— ‘ ■ _ , change the interchanged with Vin, we must suppose that 

JPEofthePrefaceintojf^.maintainingthatthe thelandof Yfa is here improperly spoken of. ^ 
sacrifice was lu the third vesir afti-r the death ttc i 


of Woo-ting, and paid to him in tlie temple of I name for the district about where 


Seeh, the ancestor of the shiing dynasty. Woo- | Fwan-kang fi.xed his capital. The poet, writing 
tmg IS mentioned in the Shou, V. viii., and ix. i after him, gives the denomination to the early 

LI. I — 5. LI. 1, 2. ‘the dark bird,’ seat of the family. =ee-Ai6’''"‘r 

is a name for the swallow fjlt ji looking;’— to be understood of Sceh’s descend- 

“1" ants and their territorv. As the ‘Flower ana 

■ffl ’ m Tli^’ and ;j,e She’ expands the line,-:fi: ^ 

the traditions connected with it. The mother -jc ra *«, i Ol rht it 

of Seeh. it is said, was a daughter of the House 7^ “E; ^5 HjC ~1 ’ t'a 

of Sung ^). belonging to the Me* Ll. 4, 5, ‘ anciently.’ The 

harem of ‘he micient emperor K‘uh, and named . j translate 1.5 acc. to Gow- 

Keen-teih ^). Acc. to Maou, she ac- gew’s exposition of it. which is the sim- 

companied the emperor at the tinne of the vernal pi^^t i „,^t „.j„, ._^g ^ Aft # 
equinux, when the swallow made its appear- ^ 
ance, to sacrifice and pray to the first Match- 
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o m MM.-h mTT^m 

IP^o‘/®oito% M: W ^ ^ 


The first sovereign of Shang 

Received the appointment without any element of instability in it, 
And it is [now] held by the descendant of Woo-ting. 

The descendant of Woo-ting 

Is a martial king, equal to every emergency. 

Ten princes, [who came] with their dragon-emblazoned banners, 
Bear the large dishes of millet. 

The royal domain of a thousand le 
Is where the people rest; 

But there commence the boundaries that reach to the four seas 


Ll. 6—10. -=> throughout the 

four quarters, or in each of the four quarters. 
M ‘ princes.’ ^ 

is explained by both by Maou and 

Chow, with reference to the division of the 
Country by Yu into nine provinces; — see the 
Shoo, III. i. The dictionary repeats the same 
definition without attempting to account for this 
signification of ; nor will I set myself to do 
Ll. S — 10 seem plain enough, but the mean- 
ing of them is very much disputed. To begin 

, ‘ the descendant of Woo-ting.’ So say Gow- 
yangSew,ar.dFan Ch‘oo-e, the latteraddiog that 
the expression denotes the sacrificing sovereign 

On this view, >^=the 
appointment is now in theperson o/thedescendant 
of Woo-ting. If we adopt this view of 1.10, the 
other lines present no difficulty, and I understand 

of T'ang, rather than, in the plural,of the 
former kings of Shang anterior to Woo-ting. 
Many of the critics, however, Wang Suh the 
first among them so far as I have been able to 
“certain, take as — ^ ~J“ 

and —‘lay in,’ ‘depended on,’ 
•0 that the meaning of the three lines is that 
the permanence of the appointment to the sove- 
tcignty of the kingdom, which T‘sng received, 


was owing to Woo-ting’s approving himself a 
worthy descendant of him. Ying-tah claims 
Maou as in favour of this view; but it is merely 
by way of inference. I do not think it would 
ever have been heard of but for the statement 
of the Preface that the sacrifice celebrated in the 
ode was one to Woo-tiug. It is not a fair con- 
struction of the text. 

Ll. II — 14. The diflTt. views of 1. 10 of course 
affect the interpretation of U. 11, 12; but I need 
not enter on them again. Choo says that 

is properly a denomination of T‘ang, but 
that his descendants also so designated them- 
selves. This hardly seems to be necessary, if 

we translate — ‘ a martial king.’ => ‘ to 

bear,’ ‘ to sustain.’ 

— as in the translation. Ll. 13, 14 relate to 
the feudal princes who came to assist the king in 
sacrificing. I do not think we are to lay stress on 
the specification of ten chariots. Yen Ts'an says 
we are to take the ten as referring to the more 
illustrious among the princes ; — if they c^e, all 
the others would be sure to do so. Ch'ing and 
Ying-hffi have other ways of accounting for the 

number. is explained as a denomination 

of ‘ millet and sacrificial millet.’ The diet, quotes, 
under the character, this line, and also 1. 1 of II. 
i. VI. 4, where we read . ’The two characters 
are interchanged, but Ying-tah observes that 
the radical determines the menning here to 
be what I have just stated, must be under- 
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From the four seas they come [to our sacrifices]; 

They come in multitudes; — 

King has the Ho for its outer border. 

That Yin should have received the appointment [of Heaven] 
was entirely right; — 

[Its sovereign] sustains all its dignities. 


IV. Ch^ang fah. 



1 Profoundly wise were [the lords of] Shang, 

And long had there appeared the omens [of their dignity]. 
When the waters of the deluge spread vast abroad, 

Yu arranged and divided the regions of the land, 


gtood of the preeenting the dishes of millet st 
the sacrifice, and not of contributions by the 
princes to the GoTemraent. 

LL 15 — 17. LL 16 — 16, — see in the ‘Great 
Learning,’ Commen. III.l. ‘to begin.’ 

There may, possibly, be a reference in the lines to 
the Tigour of Woo-ting and his martial descend- 
ant, 08 re-establishing the ancient sway of T’ang 
over all the kingdom. On ‘the four seas,’ see 

Ana.Xn.iT. 

of multitudes.’ L. 17 is rery obscure, and Choo 
acimowledges that he does not understand it. 
The most likely construction Is to take as 
the name of a hill, near which was the capital, 
to which it served as a shelter and defence. M > 


— ^like m in the next ode, 1. 6; but it is there 
explained by ‘ all round.’ As we must take 

m of the Ho, the Yellow river, I do not see 
how it could be represented as going all round 
the capitaL The translation gives what I conceive 
the line may have been intended to say. La- 
charmehas — 'tUgioKia^(ubi urbtregia) tota Jbiiris 
mgitm-.' L. 22. • to sustain.’ Chhng 

says that the line ^ ^ ^ 

*He sustains (or enjoys) the many sources of 
happiness conferred by Heaven.’ 

The rhymes are— cat. 10; 

ica*^ ij cat. 

Xfc’ ?$•’ "ffij*! 

oat. 17. 


Ode 4. Narrative. Cm.*bbatiho Sbkh, ths 

ANCKSTOK OF TH« HoUS* OF SHAWO; Sea:<0- 

rioo, ms obsmoson; T'awo, th* FotwBBE or 
THJt nTFASTY; E YlSt, TsitO’S CHIBV A''* 
VISBR. — Oh OCCASlOH OF WHAT SACBIFICB THS 
piBCB WAS MADE POES HOT AFFBAB. The Pre- 
face, indeed, says it was made on occasion of 
the great Tt sacrifice (^J when the nrin- 
cipal object of honour would be the emperor 
K‘ab, with Seeh as his correlate, and all the 
previous kings of the dynasty and the lords of 
iibang, and their famous ministers and advisers, 
would be associated in the service. Choo ®f 
opinion that the occasion’ was the Heah sacrifice 


(jf^ ^). Other views have been advanced; 
but it is not necessary to enter into a discussion 
of them. There are many difiScuhies in con- 
struing and explaining the paragraphs and hnes, 
and the remark of Fan Ch‘oo-e quoted in the 
note on the title of the Book is often brought to 
mind; — if we think we have got the drift of the 
writer’s meaning, we must be satisfied. 

St. 1. Li. 1, 2. ‘ deep and 

wise,’ or ‘ profound^ wise.’ The lines must be 
referred, I think, to the ancestors of the Shang 
dynasty, when they occnpied the territory ot 

Shang. ^ ‘ long,’ ‘ for long.’ f0> - 

asinIIaT.V.7 ; — ‘happyomens.’ As those omens 
issued in the sovereignty of T*ang, I think that 
1. 1 must be restricted as I have done. Similar- 


1, LS, ^ ^ fi 

LI. 3—6. The work of Ya is referred to, not, ap* 
parentlv, with ao^ purpose to sing tlie oi 
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And assigned to the exterior great States their boundaries, 
With their borders extending all over [the kingdom]. 

Then the State of Sung began to be great, 

And God raised up the son [of its daughter], and founded [the 
Family of] Shang. 


2 The dark king exercised an effective sway. 

Charged with a small State, he commanded success; 

Charged with a large State, he commanded success. 

He followed his rules of conduct without error; 

Wherever he inspected [the people], they responded [to his in- 
structions]. 


that mooarch, bnt to give the point of time when 
Seeh came into notice, and to connect hi* la- 
tenrs with those of Yu as of uniTersal benefit, 
just as we hare Yu’s work and How-tseih’s 
brought together in ii. HI. 1. — as in 

the Shoo 1. 1 1, et cU. — as in last ode, 

SH:T± 

The line = in the Shoo, III. i. 1. 

It is d ifficult to determine exactly the meaning 
oiT.±. The connection might seem to justi- 
fy the meaning of ‘ the low-lying land but the 
phrase may be only a designation of the Ungdom, 

fts in many other places. Choo explains by 
* four quarters,’ meaning all the dif- 
ferent regions, means the feudal 

States, as lying outside the domain or State of the 
sovereign. If the great States had their bound- 
aries assigned tl^m, the same was done for the 

small ones. t|l§, ‘an end or border;* 

or ^ in Ust oda, L 20. Wang Ying- 
lin says, ‘The^boundaries, spoken of as straight, 
are called ijlg ; spoken of with reference to the 


extent they embraced, 

tftwa’ been mentioned, in the intn^ac* 

ty note, that the mother of S^h was a daugbtej 


** *a the iMMUtioD, 'jfr— f- ‘G.A 


So, all the critics, except Ch'ing, who say* 
that the was the H one of his fire 
elemental Gods, whom he called 

(see the proleg. to the Shoo, pp. 97, 98). 

St. 2. LI. 1 — 6 are occupied with Sleh, who is 
styled ‘king’ in L9; not that he erer was s 
king himself, but the title of his descendants is 
carried back to him. It is rain to inquire why 

he is styled tlie dbrk king, is defined by yj^, 
‘ to rule;’ — with reference to the meaning of the 
term as ‘to scatter,’ ‘to.remoTe:’ — Seeh took 
away the confusion and ignorance that prerailed. 
is explained, by Choo, by ‘martial,’ and 

by Wang Taou, by ‘ great.’ It does not 
seem proper to speak of Seeh’s rule as warlike^ 
his work being to instruct the people in the so- 
cial duties; — see the Shoo, II. i.19. LI. 3, 3. 
‘A small State,’ ‘a great State,’ may refer to 
Shang, small at first, but increased by subse- 
quent grants; but I prefer to understand the 
expressions of the States small and large, as 
they were subjected to tbe influence of Seeh’s 
lessons. ‘ to hare free coorse,’i~ to 

be successful. LI. 4, 6 tell us how SSeh exem- 
plified his lessons, and how rapidly he accom- 
plished his object. is taken as— ‘the 
rules of conduct to be trodden by men.’ 


‘without transgression.’ L. 6— 
iB BlI ^ Ui /i'S ‘thereon 


^ , - 
he looked at the people, and they had atiirea 

themselyes to respond to him.* As Wang Che- 
Cb‘ang ^ : Ming dyn.) says, ^ || 
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[Then came] Seang-t‘oo, all-ardent, 

And all [within] the seas, beyond [the middle region], acknow- 
ledged his restraints. 


3 The favour of God did not leave [Shang], 

And in T‘ang was found the subject for its display. 

T‘ang was not bom too late, 

And his wisdom and virtue daily advanced. 

Brilliant was the influence of his character [on Heaven] for 
long, 

And God appointed him to be a model to the nine regions. 


LI. 6, 7 introduce Seang-t'oo, who appears in the 
genealogicai lists, as the grandson of S^b. 

— ‘ all-ardent,’ or ‘ very meritorious.’ L. 7 
is very obscure, is literally, ‘outside 

the seas but we cannot think of the influence 
of Seang-t‘oo as extending beyond the China of 
his day. The pbrase=- 

outside of the four seas,’ the ‘ four seas ’ being a 
denomination of the kingdom in all its extent, 
and the ‘ outside ’ leading us to conceive of all 
the feudal States in distinction from the royal 
domain. Choo defines by ‘to be 

adjusted and made regular ;’ but that is merely 
a portion of Ch‘ing’s account of the line, and » 
result of the He says, ysMz 

^means'to 

cut off,’ ‘ to intercept ; sets the States 

before us as submissive to the restraints put upon 
them by the lord of Shang, whatever they 
were. Ch’ing says that Seang-t‘oo was employ- 
ed by the then king of U^ as a sort of director 
or president of all the other princes ; but that 
is merely an inference drawn from this line. 

St. 3. The writer passes over all the other 
lords of Shang, and brings us, with a bound, to 
T'ang, the founder of the dynasty. U. 6,2. 

— ‘ to go away,’ ‘ to leave.’ The favour of 


Heaven, to be seen in due time, in its apfwint- 
raent of the House of Shang to the sovereignty 
of the kingdom, had never left it, but it was 
not till T'ang that the proper man to receive it 
appeared. This seems to be the meaning of 
which Choo says he does not under- 
stand. Soo Ch‘eh, Fan Choo-e, and others, 
explain by ‘ to meet with,’ as if in 
T‘ang the man and the decree of Heaven met 
together (Maou says, ^ ^ ^ ! 

Soo, M ^ Fan, ^ ^ M'l 

LI. 3, 4. = to be 

born.’ ‘not late,’ = at the proper 

time. — ‘his sagely reverence,’ = 

fl*’ ‘to ascend,’— -to increase. LI 6 — 7-^ 
'1^ expresses how the virtue of T'ang brilliant- 
ly affected Heaven 

and this it did by a continuous and 
gradual process (j|^ oomp. the phrase in 
I. XV. 2, et cU.'). ‘ to reverence.’ ^ 

=5^, ‘to be, or to give, the law.’ 

in last ode. Ying-tah says, ‘All under 
heaven being divided into nine parts, there they 
were, distinct as if each part had been mark^ 
out by a compass ( ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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4 He received the railk-tokens [of the States], small and large, 
Which depended on him, like the pendants of a banner; — 

So did he receive the blessing of Heaven. 

He was neither violent nor remiss, 

Neither hard nor soft. 

Gently he spread his instructions abroad. 

And all dignities and riches were concentrated in him. 

5 He received the tribute [of the States], large and small, 

And he supported them as a strong steed [does its burden]; — 
So did he receive the favour of Heaven. 

He displayed eveiywhere his valour. 

Unshaken, unmoved. 


St. 4. T‘ang appear! now aa sovereign of the 
kingdom. LI. 1, 2. Choo does not understand 
*• explained as ‘an admirable 

kind of jade.’ We must give it the same mean- 
't '8 as iu the Shoo, II. i. 7, the jade-tokens 
of rank ; — the of the Chow dynasty, varying 

in shape and size, according to the rank of the 
princes. They received them from the king in 
the first place, and they brooght them to the 
court, when they appeared there, as the tokens of 
their dignity. ^ A ^ will be the 

tokens belonging to small and to great States 
J^^tively. The princes now rendered them 
to i ang, acknowledging his sovereignty. L. 2 
expresses his sovereignty in another way. tfS 
denotes the tassels or pendants attached to a 
***™*^' ^ connected.’ To T‘ang 

all the States were now attached as the pendants 

* wfi ^ -f - BS fi * « 

^'3. ‘tobear,’ ‘to 

•nstain. LI. 4 — 7 , describe the manner of T‘ang 
^ Ws government. — ‘to be slow or 

remi§g * • 

Be Be ** expressive of gentleness 
•°'l magnanimity. L. 29. 1», ‘to be 


collected.’ ‘ all the dignities and 

their emoluments.’ 

St. 5. 111 . 1, 2 arc both in themselves unin- 
telligible to Choo. Taking as in the 

sense of contributions, and keeping in mind the 
analogy of 1 . in last st. 1 , we get the meaning of 1.1 
wliicb I have here given. Other explanations have 
been tried, but I need not dwell upon them. L. 
2 is more perplexing, indeed, has com- 

monly the meaning of ‘great;’ but 
seems to baffle critical ingenuity. Maou explains 
it by J^, and Ying-tah gives the meaning as— 

which is very unsatis- 
factory. Evidently this stanza and the last are 
of similar structure, and as the 2 d line there con- 
tained a comparison, so ought the line before us to 

do. Now, the Ts‘e copy of the She read here J|^ 
a character which K‘ang-he’a dictionary 
does not acknowledge, bat which is found in 
the Urii-ya, the Yuh-p‘een, and the Shih-w*n, 
meaning a horse, witli characteristics variously 

defined (See iu the eh. 1,408.) 

I must adopt this reading, and then the line 
may be translated as I have done 
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Un terrified, unscared: — 

All dignities were united in him. 


6 The martial king displayed his banner, 

And with reverence grasped his axe. 

It was like [the case of] a blazing fire, 

Which no one can repress. 

The root, with its three shoots. 

Could make no progress, no growth. 

The nine regions were effectually secured by him. 

Having smitten [the princes of] Wei and Koo 

He dealt with [the prince of] Keun-woo, and with Keeh of Hea. 

7 Formerly in the middle of the period [before T'ang], 

There was a time of shaking and peril, 


IS often. 

Ii.e— ^ j(f.‘gr«ndly exhibited 

hi. w«riike merit.’ L 8. and ^ ere of 
kindred meaning~jg< or ‘to be afraid.’ 

I‘. 9. Jig, ‘to be together;’ — ^ in iMt .tan- 

military achieTement. by 
which T'ang m^e himadf maater of the king- 
dom. LL 1,2. i. a rtreamer attached to a 
flag ; bat it i. here owd for the flag itaetf, mid 
a Terbal force, — ‘ he raiwd hi. biuiner.’ 
fig U the particle. ^ ^ — ‘reverenUy.’ 
T’ang had no wUh to dethnme Keeh, bat it wa. 
a duty which he owed to Hearen to take the 
eoorMhedid. U. 8,4- >^,-bere, a g. to 
reproe.,’* to check.’ ^hadbetterbetian.- 
latcd in the 3d perMD. L. 3 ia a metaphcrical 


*ay of dewribing Kmh the last king of He., 
and h i. th ree principal adherents. He was the 

toot ( ; they were the shoots spring- 
ing from it. L. 6. 

be explained with reference to the figure ia 
1. 3. As Ho K'eae says, 

Ui as in last ode. ^L’~~ 

as in the translation. El. 8,9. 'The three great 
help erao f Keeh were the princes of Wei (or Ch‘e- 
Koo, and Keon-woo; bat the exact 
site of those principalities I hare not been able to 
make oat. Their chiefs are represented M de- 
scended from Chuh-yung, a son of the ancient 

Chuen-heoh. We must repeat the at the 
commencement of L 9. 


^ — itt. *•8®;’ 4* 

die age j’ i. tome time between Seang-too wtd 

KtSfUiy# 
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But truly did Heaven [then] deal with him as its. son, 
And sent him down a minister, 

Namely A-hang, 

Who gave his assistance to the king of Shang. 

V. Yin xcoo. 


M.m ia,A 

1 Rapid was the warlike energy of [our king of] Yin, 
And vigorously did he attack King-ts'oo. 

Boldly he entered its dangerous passes, 

And brought the multitudes of King together. 



r ^ "ui' ^ describes tlie state of Shan 
during that period of decadence. «= 

‘to in a perilotxs condition.’ L. 3. Choo take 
this line as meaning—' But truly did lie— T‘Rn 
prove himself the Son of Heaven/ I mucl 
prefer the view of Ch'ing, ivhich is followed i 
the ‘ Flower and Essence,’ taking -]p- as in i. [i. 

Heaven loved T‘ang, and made him its son 
Ll. 4—6. Heaven showed its favour for T‘ang 
by raising up and giving him the famou 
E Yin, who became his principal minister an< 
director. See on him the note in the Shoo oi 
tile title of I\ .iv; and on |ftj, his name, o 
the name of his otBce, under IV, v, 1. 

critics gcnerailv resume in re 
garii to this ode the arrangement of the lines ii 
stanzas, which seems to me to show tliat it i 
not a Sung piece. ' 

The rhymes are— in at. I, 

cat. 10: in 2, ^ 

"jUt. cat. 15, t. 3 : in 3, 

1^’ jS’ Jllfi'" ® 1 il>; 1. 1 : in i, ^ 

W W' 1^. cat. 3, t. 1 : in 5 

^ S’ S’ f ’ ® 


15- t. 3 : in 7, 


* , cat. 8, t. 3 ; - 




Ode 5. Narrative. Cbibbratino thb wab 
OF Woo-TIKO AOAItrST KtN0-TS‘0O, ITS SrCCESS, 
AND THE OENERAt, HAPPINESS AND VIRTUE OB 
HIS HEIOir; — MADE, PROBABLY, WHEN A SPECIAL 
AND PERMANENT TEMPLE WAS BUILT FOE HIM 

AS THE 'High and Honoured’ king of Shang. 
The Preface merely says that this was made on 
occasion of a sacriOce to Woo-ting. 'J’he con- 
cluding stanza indicates further that it was 
made on the occasion which 1 have indicated in 
the argument. After his death his Spirit-tablet 
would be shrined in the ancestral temple of 
Shang, and he would have bis share in the 
seasonal saerifiL^; but several reigns would 
elapse before there was any necessity for making 
any other arrangement, so that hU tablet should 
not be removed and his share in the sacrifices not 
be discontinued. Hence Kesng refers the com- 
position of the piece to the reign of Te-yih 

the last but one of the sovereigns of 

Shang. 

‘ rapid-looking.’ 

15 IS 3E ‘""•' 

lation. L. 2. In we have two names of 

the same State coinbmed together, just as we have 
so often the combination Tin-shang as the name 
of the Shang or Tin dynasty in II. iii. I. But 
the combination here is more strange and per-, 
plexing. Both the names of Yin and Shang 
were in common use in the time of king Wtn, 
who UKS them combined in III.iii.1.; bat we 
should say, but for this ode, that the name of 
Ts‘oo was not in use at all till long after the 
Shang dynasty. The name King appears in the 
Ch‘un Ts'ew several times in the annals of duke 
Chwang, and then it gives place to tlie name 
T‘soo in the Ist year of duke He, and snbseqnent- 
ly disappears itaelf altt^ther. The common 
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Till the country was reduced under complete restraint: — 
Such was the fitting achievement of the descendant of T‘ang. 


2 ‘Ye people,’ [he said], ‘of King-ts‘oo 

Dwell in the southern part of my kingdom. 

Formerly, in the time of T'ang the Successful, 

Even from the Keang of Te, 

They dared not but come with their offerings; 

[Their chiefs] dared not but come to seek acknowledgment: — 
Such is the regular rule of Shang.’ 


opinion is that the name of Ts‘oo first came into 
use about the beginning of duke He’s rule of 
Loo, about B. C. 65S, — between four and 
five centuries after the overthrow of Shaiig. If 
the ode before us be genuine, that opinion of 
course is incorrect. Han Ying, liowever. referred 
this piece to the time of duke S^ig of Sung: — 
and I must say that the balance of the argument 
rather inclines in favour of that view. 1 in- 


troduce here a long note from Keang on this 
point, and King-tsVjo, or King and Ts'oo, gener- 

is-H® « w ». ft a ix m 

ii 7C 75 # jg A-fit ms 

"S*-® S' eii#. Ktjift. s 

a ^ 


f tfc. A * I ^-ffc R ¥>x 

'ff'ISiSiin AT® 

L.3. Maou defines by ‘deeply;’ Choo, 
after Ch'ing by ‘daringly.’ Either meaning 
suits the connection. 


‘to collect;’ 


the translation. L. 4. 

‘ moltitades.' Perhaps the ‘Essence 
and Flower of the She ’ is correct in understand- 
ing the line of the king’s making all the people 
of King-ts'oo prisoners ^ ^ 

L.5 s w. ‘their places;’ — meaning the 
whole territory. =tS|. — as in last ode. L. 

* meritorioos «cluevein«it;’ but 


it also indicates that the merit was a sequence 
of that of T‘ung and other sovereigns. 

St. 2 contains an address which we are to 
suppose Woo“ting to have spoken to the people 
or chiefs of King-ts'oo. I 1 . 2 . Maou explains 

'>y J^. ‘place,’ so that ^ simply* 
‘ the sonth,’ or ‘ the southern parts.’ Woo-ting’* 
capiW beingin the north of the present Ho-nan, 
he might very well speak tboa od King-ta’oo^ 
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^ ^ ^ 
w 




1% 
1TT> 


^w.T M 




%* 

T ^ 

ii ^ ^ ^ IRo^ 

Heaven has ^ven their appointments [to the princes], 

But where their capitals had been assigned within the sphere 
of the labours of Yu, 

For the business of every year, they appeared before our king, 
J^ing], ‘ Do not punish nor reprove us; 
have not been remiss in our husbandry.’ 


4 When Heaven by its will is inspecting [the kingdom], 

The lower people are to be feared. 

[Our king] showed no partiality [in rewarding], no excess [in 
punishing]; 

He dared not to allow himself in indolence: — 

So was his appointment [established] over the States, 

And he made his happiness grandly secure. 


vliich was in Hoo-pih. LI. 3 — 6. The Te-keang 
still existed in the time of the Han dyn.asty, 
^upying portions of the present Kan-suh. 

•^=■1^, ‘to offer,’ i. to present as a tribute 
the productions of their countiy. is used 

in a technical sense, ‘ once in the 
lifo-tinie to apfwar at the king’s court.’ This 
was the rule laid down anciently for the chiefs 
of the wild tribes, which lay beyond the nine 
rni\ inces of the kingdom. Every chief once in 
hi- time was required to present himself at court. 
Th.' rule, in normal periods, was observed by 
a ( hief. immediately after he succeeded to the 
.leadship of his tribe. L. 7 is an explanatory 
remark of the king, and |-*| is merely = 

I'”:;- 

in tne translation. If the tribes of the Te-keang 
had thus acknowledged the sovereignty of T*ang 
BO long ago, much more might those of King- 
U o) be expected now to acknowledge that of 

VV oo-ting. 

<] relates how all the feudal princes loyally 
Resented themselves at the court of Woo-ting; 
—the more so, we are to suppose, because of the 
^ay in which he had subdued the tribes of 
bmg-ts‘oo. Two ideas seem to underlie 11. 1, 2 — 
lat though the princes had their appointments 
rem the king, these might also be ascribed to 
i'he same ideas occur in the Shoo, IV. 
ui. Tt.u.2, in the words of Vueh, the chief adviser 


of Woo-ting. 

in i. [i ] IV, etal. ^ ^ ‘in the 

merit of Tu,’=^ 

as in the translation. In 1. 3, m is here the 
king, and is analogous to in 

last stanza, meaning that the princes appeared 
at the royal court 

Tlie ‘yearly affairs’ which brought them there, 
were that they might take tlieir part in the 
se.asonal sacrifices, and to report on the condi- 
tion of tlieir States. We are to t.ake 11. 4, 5 as 
spoken by the princes, praying the king to deal 
gently with them, and promiaing to attend to 
the husbandry of theSr States, — their most im- 
portant duty. 

St. 4 seems to refer to the general govt, of 
Woo-ting as strictly jnst, and regulated by a 
regard to the sentiments of the people, and to 
the firm establishment of his throne in conse- 
quence. The sentiment in U. 1, is understood 
to be the same as that in the Shoo. V.i. Pt. ii. 7, 


‘ Heaven sees as my people see ; Heaven 
ears as my people hear.’ ^ 

an awfulness wtiich is to be feared.* The 


in L I is perplexing, as the whole is equivaleni 
to sayiug tlmt ‘ Heavcu descends and iospecU,' 
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5 The capital of Shang was full of order, 
The model for all parts of the kingdom, 
Glorious was his fame; 

Brilliant, his energy. 

Long lived he and enjoyed tranquillity. 
And so he preserves us, his descendants. 


6 We ascended the hill of King, 

Where the pines and cypresses grew syrametricaL 
We cut them down, and conveyed them here; 

We reverently hewed them square. 

Long are the projecting beams of pine; 

Large are the many pillars. 

The temple was completed, — the tranquil abode [of his tablet]. 


or that ‘Hearen exerdses an intpection here 
hdow.’ The is to be taken adverbially, or 
as expressive ofthe law or method of procedore 
which Heaven prescribes to itself. Woo-ting 
recognised this, and showed that he did so, as 
is described in U.3, 4. ‘fS is understood of 


‘error in rewarding or bestowing favours 
and of ‘excess in punishing ( 

1).’ — » HB. ‘to have — or to allow 


one’s-self — ^leisure.’ L.5, — ‘Being appointed (i.e. 
by Heaven) over all the feudal States.’ I..6. 

‘ grandly,* ‘on a great scale.’ ‘ HU 
happiness ’ will mean his firm possession of the 
throne, and the prosi>erity of the country. 

St. 6 may be considered as an expansion of 1. 6 
in last stanza. L.I. ^ ‘capit.4’ as 

in in. i. X 2, so that ‘the 

K^al capital.’ PI ‘the ap- 


pearance of the city as well-built and ordered.’ 

2. 3^ «■ *a model,’ the type of what a 
city and govemment should be. L. 4. has 


the meaimg of ‘energy,’ ‘majesty.’ On 11. 3,4 

T«, g g IS. 

.assist* 58- 

ting’s reign U said to have lasted 59 years, h. 

i ^ 

descendants.’ 

St. 6. relates to the temple which had been 
built for Woo-ting, and which was to last si 
long as the Shang dynasty should last ; for 
ever, as the writer of the ode imagined. Choo 
remarks on the similarity of structure between 
this stanza and the last stanza of ii. IV., and 
says he does not know how to account for it- 
It is certainly suspicious, and must be added to 
the peculiarity in the use of the name King-ts'W 
in St. 1, as suggestive of the later origin of the 

piece. L. 1. ^•, jjj,— see on IIL, L 20. R- 
Choo explains %% by it ,‘ to be straight;’ 
Maon by ‘easy and straight.’ The 

meaning of ‘anything round,’ suggests tbs 
symmetrical appearance of the trees as the real 
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meaning of the phraie. L.4. if'* i ‘aquare,’ 

'exact (J^ ^ lEit ^ IE)-’ ^ ‘*'‘® 

^ in its most frequent sense of *to do 
reverently.’ The diet., with reference to this 
passage, defines it by of which it is diffi- 
cult to see the meaning in the connection. 
Equally obscure is the of Choo. L.5. 

‘long-looking.’ L. 6. 

‘ large.’ L. 7. is ‘ the inner apartment of 
the temple,’ put for the whole. ir-wia 


^ ^ ‘wherewith to gire re- 

pose to the spirit of Kaou-tsuug.’ 

The rhymes are — in st 1, 

J^’ Hi’ ^ = “ 2, ^5, 

5.‘^.cat.lO:in3,;^.J^,J^,Jg,^. 
cat. X6, t. 3 : in A J^, ^ (prop, cat, 

10), cat. 8, t. s; S’SiS cat. 1, t. 3: in 3, 

M’ ^ “t- 11 : “ 6, [Ij, 

%' M' “*• 
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Parts of the whole Book are indicated by I., II., de.; separate Books by i., ii. ; Parts 
of a Booh by [i.], [ii.], de.; the odes by I. : II., dc.; and the stanzas by 1, 2, de. 
EejereneestoPcarts areprecededby : to Books of the samePart, and odes of the same Book, by;. 


A 


Abode, the tranqiul, (of the tablet of Woo-ting), 
IV. iii. V. 6. 

Alisence of a friend, lamenting tlie, I. i. III. 

-of a husband, 1. a. III.; VIII.; iii. VIII.; t. 

Vlll.; vi. II.. xi. HI.; VII.: II. riii. U. 

—of soldiers from tlieir families, I. iii. VI. ; vi. IV. 
Auundance and prosperity, II. U. III.: UL ii. 
IV.;ia. V.;IX. 

Accomplished one, the (king Win), HI. iu. 
VIII. 6. 

Accomplishtnents of dnke Woo of Wei, I. ▼. I. 
A'.wiurements, warlike, II. iii. III. 

Acred height, the, II. v. VI. 7. 

Acres, 1. viii. VI. 3: U. vi. VI. 1. 

—ten, I. ix. V. 

-south-lying, I. XV. I. 1: H. vi. VII. 1, 3, VIII. 

I, i: IV. i. [iii.] V.; VI. 

—newly cultivated, II. iii. IV. 

-defining the, UI. i. Ill 4. 

Addrpss of Woo-ting to the people of King-t5‘oo, 

lir. iii. V. 2. 

Admirable officers of king Cli'ing, III. ii. VIII. 
- now!, IV. iii. I. 

Admiration of a husband, I. u. VIII. 

-of a lady, I. xii. X. 

—of Shuh-twan, I vii. III.; IV. 

-of hounds and hunting, I. viii. VIII. 

-of the duke of Chow, I. xv. VL 
-of princely men, II. viiL IV. 

Admonition, an, I. xii. VI. 

—to king Ch'ing, III. li. VIII. 

-to fellow-officers. III. ii. IX. .5; X. 

-duke Woo’s to himself. III. iii. II. 
dvice, the difficulty of giving, to a bad king, 

II. IV. X.;v. I. 

' sovereign of Yin has no, III. iii. 


Affinity, by marriage. II. iv. IV.; vii. IU. 3; 

from age to. III, i. I. 2, 3. 

-the words of. III. ii. X. 4. 


A ged men, II. iv. VIII. 5. 

—honour done to the, UI. u. U. 

— spirits give comfort to the, IV. i. [iii.] V. 

See Longevity. 

Agricultural pursuits, longing for, I. x. VIII. 
—described, I. .x v. I. : 11. vi. VI. : IV. i. [iii.] V. ; VI. 
— prosperity of, II. ii. IV. 1, 2. 

— neglected, II. iv. IX. 5. 

— and sacrifice, II. vi. V.; VI. ; VII.; VIlI. 

of How-tseih, IU. ii. I.: IV. i. [i.] X. 

— the threefold labours of, UI. iii. IX. 2. 

— instructions in, IV. i. [il] I. ; II. 

— attention to, JV. iii. V. 3. 

Ah! Ah!, rV.i. [ii.] L; iii. II. 

Alarm, a note of, I. it II. 3. 

Alas! IU. iu. I.; UI. 2; XI. 7. IV. i. [iii.] I. 
Alienation of a lover, I. xii. VU. 

— of an old friend, U. v. VII. 

Altar, the great, reared. III. i. IU. 7. 

Altars, the border. III. iii. IV. 2. 

Ancestor, think of your, HI. i. I. 5, 6. 

— like your, IU. ii. VIII. 2. 

— of the marquis of Han, III. iii. VII, 6. 

— of the earl of Shaou. III. iii. VIII. 5, 6. 

— How-tseih, the great, IV. ii IV. 3. 

—our meritorious, IV. iii. I.; II. 

Ancestors. Win conformed to the example of 
his, UI. i. VI. 

— the personator of. III. ii- UI, 3 ; IV. 5ee Dead. 
— sacrifice to. 111. iii, IV. 3. See Sacrifice, 
—continuing the services of, UI. iii. VI. 3, VII. 
I 1 : IV. iii. VI. 

I — do not disgrace yonr ^-at. IU. iii. X. 7. 

I — male and female, IV. i. [ii.] IV.; [iii.] V. 

— our, will give ear. IV. i. [ii.] V. 

— riieriforious, IV, ii, IU. 4. 

— your, bless you, IV. ii. IV. 3, 4. 

I Ancesiral chamber, I. ii. IV. 3. 

—temple. II. v. IV. 4: III. i. III. 5. VI. 3; ii. IV. ; 
I iii. IV. 2, V. 4: IV. i. [i.] I. See Temple, 

; — worship. 11. vi. V.; VI.; vii. VI. 2; IV. ii. IV. 
I 3. 4. 

! Ancient, rule, I. iii. IV. 1. 

I — saying, UI. ii. X. 3. 

— statutes and laws. 111. iii. I. 7. 


tol jt. 
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Aiieieiif'. tliinking of tlie. I. iii. 11. 3. 4. ! 

— not takiiii; the, it* a pattern, H. v. 1. 4. j 

— ex.aniple of the. IV. iii. I. I 

An^cr of Heaven, the. III. ii. X. 8; iii. III. 4; 
XI. 1. 

— inoveil with, III. iii. IX. 4. 

Anglin':. I. ii. XIII.; v. V. 1 : II. viii. II. 3. 4. 
Aniiouiieenient. I linve made. III. iii. VIII. 5. 
Annonneonients, timely. III. iii. II. 2. 

— of success. III. iii. VIII. 2. 

Answer, every word finds its, III. iii. II. fi. 
Ant-hills, I. XV. III. 3. 

Antelope. I. ii. XII. 1. 

Antiquity, the lessons of, III. iii. VI. 2. 

— e.xainple of. IV. lii. I. 

Anxiety, the proper subjects of. III. iii. III. 5. 
Au.victies. do not think of all your, II. vi. II. 

— have no doubts nor, IV. ii. IV. 2. 

— of Chung Slian-foo, III. iii. VI. 8. 

AiSp.nratus of war. III. iii. IX. 1. 

Apartment, the honoured. II. ii. X.2. 

Apartments, large inner, of temples in Loo. IV.ii. 
IV. 9. 

Appeal against a bad husband, I. iii. IV. 

— from inferior officers of Cli-ing to superior.' ' 

I. vii. XI. I 

Appointment of God. the. HI. i.I. I.: IV.iii. HI. I 
—of Heaven. III. i. 1. 4. ; II. : IV. i. VI. : iii. V. 3. I 
— the long .acknowledged. III. ii. VIII. 4. I 

— the grc.at. III. i. I. 6; iii. I. 7 : IV.iii. II. | 

— the bright. HI. ti. 111.7. I 

— Wait and Woo received their. III. iii. VIII. 4. I 
— former kings received their. III. iii. XI. 7. 

— the king will preserve the. IV.i. [i.] VIII. 

—of Chow. IV.i, [iii.] X.; XI. 

— the first sovereign of Sliang rceeivt'd. I V. iii.III. 
— established, over the States, IV.iii. V. 4. 

Apron, II. viii., II. 2. 

Arclier’s thiinhie. I. v. Vr.2.: Tl.iii. V.b. 
Archerv, I.ii. XIV'. ; vii. IV.: VIII.: viii. XI.:xi. 

II. ‘: II. iii. IV.; vii. V'l. I.; viii. II. 3.: lll.ii. 
II.; VI. I.; Hi. U.4:IV. ii. HI. 7. 

Armies. III. ii. V'L5; iii. IX. I. 

— the royal, III. iii. IX. 4, C>. i 

Armour, tlic king donned his grand. IV. iii. VIII. 
Army, manfruvring of an. I. vii. V. 

— marching of an, II. vdi. HI. 

— the king’s. IV. iii. V’HI. 

Aroma of spirits and vhmd.s, IV. iii. V. 

Arrival of Chuang Kemig in Wei. I. v. III. 
Arrow, an, flying rapidly. 11. iv: V. 4, 

— straight as an, II. v, IX. I. 

Arrow.s. tbe four. HI. ii. 11. 3. 

— jmt in cases, IV. i. [i]. V'HI. 

— whizzing forth, IV. ii. HI. 7. 

See Archery. 

Arrow-thorn, the. III. i. V. I. 

Artemi'ia. I. ii. XIV.; v. V’HI, 

Artful smiles. I. v. HI. 2; V. 3. 

— •spi’ccli, II. iv. X. 5. 

Ascvndiiig and de.sceiidiiig, HI. i. I.: IV'. iii. I; 

11: HI. See Heights. 

Assignation, failure of .an. I. .\ii. V. 

Assignations licentious. I. vii. XXL 
As.sistants. at ancestral service. IV. i. [i]. I.; iii. 

— in Iiitshniidrv. IV'. ii. I. 

Attendants of a Jady. I. viii. IX.: III. iii. VII. 

— of the feudal princes, II. vii. VIII. 4. 

Aunts. I. ii.. XIV. 2. 

Autumn, plants decay in. H. v. X. 2. 

Autumnal saciificc, H. vi. V'. : IV'. ii. VI. 3. 1,' 
Hi. I. ■ I 


Awe. not standing in. of one another or of 
Heaven, 11. iv. X. 3. 

Awe-inspiring. Xan Cluing, the, II. i. V'lII. 

— Grand-master 'i'in, the. II. iv. V'll. 1, 2. 

— king Woo, the. IV. i. VIII. 

Axe-handle, hewing an. I. xv. V. 

A.xes. 1. viii, VI. 4; xii. VI.; xv. I.: III. ii. V'l. 

1 : IV. iii. IV'. 6. 

— we broke our, I. xv. IV. 

Axle I. iii. XIV. — -ends, II. vii. IV' 

Azure, vault, the, HI. iii. HI. 7. 


B 


Babbling. II. v. VI. 3. 

Badgers, 1. ix. VI. : XV. I 4. 

Back of the aged, wrinkled, IlL ii. II. 4; IV. ii. 
IV. 5. 

Back-bone, tbe, II. vi. L 3. 

Hags, bottomless, HI. ii. VI. 1. 

Bamlnios, I. v. 1. V. 1. — a clumpof, II. iv- V. 1. 
Bamboo frames for bows, I, xi. III.: II. Hi- 1- 
— sen ens. I. viii. X : II. iii- IV'. 1 : HI. i'l- VII. 2. 
— hats,-IL iv. VI. 2. 

—flute. H. V. V. 7: HI. ii. X. 6. 

— sprouts, HI. iii. VII. 3. 

— a mat of fine. 11. iv. V. 6. _ ,, 

— dislies of, H. vii. 'VI. 1: III. ii- HI. 4 : IV. u. 
IV. 4. 


Bands, green. IV. ii. IV. 6. 

Banks, of the -Too, L i. X. 

— of a strcirm in the south, 1. ii. IV. 

— of the K'e, I. v. 1. 

-of the Ho, I. vi. VII. 

— of a river in VV'ei, L ix. VI. 

—of the Wei, III. i. 11. 4, 5. 

— of western rivers, HI. 1. HI. 2. 

— of the Kcang and (Ian. Hi. iii. VIII. 3. 

—of the Hwao, HI. lii. IX. 2. 4., 

— the grac-eful swc'eji of the, II. iv. \ . l._ 

— dwelling on the, of a river. 11. v. IV'. f>. 
Banners, I. i v. IX. ; 11. iit V. ; VJ II. : IV. in. IV -O. 
— with tortoises and serpents, 11. i. VIII. 2, 
iii. IV. 2; iv. VI. 4: HI. iii. IH. 2. 

—falcon. II. i. VIII. 2. 

—dragon, II. i. VIII. 3; iii. IV. 2: HI. lii. V'lI. 2; 

IV. i. [ii.] VHI.; ii. HI. 1 ; IV. 3; iii- HI- 
Barbarian toes, your great. III. iii. X. o. 

Barbel, the, II. ii. V. 1. 2. 

Barley, IV. i. p.] X. ; i. [ii-]. L 
Barns, H. vi. V. 1 : IH. ii. VI. 1. 

Banincss Muh of lieu, the, I. ir. X. 

Bnrrenneas of Keang Yuen, HI. ii. L L 
Jlarrows, H. viii. HI. 2. 

Barter, I. v. IV. 1. . . 

Boskets, I. iii. X. 8; viii. IX.: H. i. IH. 6; »• 
HI. 8. 

— shallow, 1. i III. 1 ; ii. IX. ,riii . 

— stjnare and round, I. ii. IV.: II. vii. Vlii-- 
IV. i. [iii.] VI. 

—deep, I. XV. 1. 

— fish caught in. H. ii. III.; V. 

— of offerings, H. i. 1. 1. 

Battalions. II. viii. III. .3. 

Beacon, haik to Yin as a. III. i. 1. 6. 

— the, of Yin is not far distant. III. iii. 1 b- 
Beams of a temple, the. IV'. iii. V'. 6. 

Beans, reaping, 11. vi. 111.3. — paitheriiig- IL^'*- 
V'HI. 


— How-tseih planting. III. ii. 1.4. 
Bean-sprouts. II. iv. 11. 2. 
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Bears and grisly bears. III. iii. VII. 5,6. 
— dreaming about. II, iv. V. 6,7. 

— furs of, II. V. IX. 4. 

Beasts, worse than, I.iv. V. 


AnMope,... 

...Goat, 

..Bhinoeeroa, 

JKadger, 

...Hare, 

..Seal, 

Bear, 

...Horse, ... 

...Sheep, 

Boar, wild,.. 

...Hound, .. 

..Stag, 

BuU, 

...Lamb, ... 

..Stallion, 

Cat, wild, ... 

...Leopard, 

..Tiger, 

Cow, 

...Monkey, 

..Wolf, 

Deer, 

...Ox, ....... 


Dog, 

Doe, 

...Panther,. 
...Pio, 


Elephant, ... 

... Babbit, .. 


Ewe, 

...Bam, 


i'ox, 

...Rat, 



Beautiful man, a, I. vii. XX. 

Beauties, fiaunting, 1. vii. XIX. 

Beauty, female, l.iii. XVII.; iv. IV.; v. IIL; xii. 

Vm.;X:II.vii.IV. 

— of duke Chirang, I. viii. XI. 

— and virtue of a lady, i.xiL rv. 

— and vice of a lady, I. iv. III. 

Beds, crickets under, I. xv. I. 5. 

Beginnings, small, of the House of Chow, III. i. 
III. 

—of evil, IV. L [iii.] IV. 

Bells, I. L 1.3; X. U.: U. vii. VI. 1 : III, i. VIII. 
3,4. 

—ringing of, II. vi. IV.; V. 5 ; vii. VIII. 2 ; viii. 

v.o: IV. i. fuj IX.; Ui. I, 

-at horses- bits, I. xL Iln U. it. IX. 4 ; iU. 1 V, 2 ; 
VIII.: IV. ii. III. 1. 

at the cross-board of a carriage, IT. ii. IX. 4. 
—eight, of horses tinkling, IIL iiL VI. 7,8; VII. 
4:IV.ii. III. 1. 

attached to a sacriflcial knife, II. vi. VL 5. 
*^VIII** *•0*0 

^*°Xlv"** * prince celebrated, the, I. ii. 

Besotted by drink, III. iu. U. 3. 

^■trothal, I. ii. VI. 2, 3. 

Bewailing his degradation, the eldest son of 
king Seuen, II. v. III. 

Bignoiua, the flowers of the, H. vUi. IX. 
ird, the duke of Chow compares himself to a, 
I XV. II. ^ 

—Fellow, 1. i. II. 1 ; iii. VII.; xi. VI.: II. iv. HI. 
a? flying up to heaven, II. vii. X. 3. 

^ sujiported How-tseih, III. ii. 


on the wing is hit. III. iii. III. 14. 
Birds. II. ,v. V. 3, 4: IV. j. [iii.] IV. 
—the cry of, II. i. V. 1, 

—the White, HI. i. VIII. 2. 


See Cock, 

Crane, 

Crow, 

Dove, 

Duck, wild,... 



Egret, 

Falcon, 

Filial dove,... 
Goose, wild, ., 
Green-beaks, 

Hawk; 

Magpie, ..." 
Marabou, 


..Oriole, 

Osprey, 

..Owl, 

Pelican, 

..Pheasant, 

Quail, 

•Shrike, 

Sparrow, 

• Swallow, 
Turtle dove, 
•Wagtail, 
Widgeon, 
.Wren, 
YeUow Bird. 


Birth, the, of king WAn. III. i. ll. 2; — of Woo, 6, 
— the first, of tlie people of Chow (How-tseih), 
III. H. I ; IV. ii. IV. 1. 

— of Foo and Shin. III. iii. V. 1. 

— Heaven ga\e, to the ijeople, III. iii. I,; VI. 

— the, of the father of Sliang, IV. iii. HI. 

I Bits. I. ,xi. ll.: II. ii. IX. 4; iii. IV. 2. 
j — ornamented, I v. III. 3. 
j Bitter gourds. I. xi'. III. 3. 

I Black-liaired race. the. II. i. VI. 5; III. Hi. IV. 3. 
j — heads, no, left. III. iii. III. 2. 

I Blade of grain, the,, IV. iii. V. 

I Blesser. king Wan the, HI. i. VII. 

Blessing, tlie gnsit. HI. i. H. 3. 

— of G(h1, iu. i. VII. 4. 

— without end. III. ii. V. 3; IV. iii. II. 

— he seeks the, for liiiuself, IV. ii. III. 4. 
Blessings, on the king from Heaven and his an- 
cestors. II. i. VI.; HI. ii. in. 

— the king supplicates, on his ministers, IL 

ii. vn. 

— on the aged. III. ii. II. 4. 

— conferred by Heaven, II. vi. VI. 4; vii. I. 1: 

IU. i. IX.' 5, 6: IV. li. IV. 8. 

—by SpiriU. II. V. III. 5; V.; VI ; VII.; vii. VI. 
2: IU.i. V.: IV. i. [i.] IX.; [it.] IV.; VI. 
IX. 

— by king Tang, IV. i>i H. 

— manifold, IV. i. [ii.] VII.; VIII.: ii. IV. 1, 3, 8. 
Blind, Musiemns. 

Blood, weeping, II. iv. X- 7. 

Blue, collar and girdle-strings. I. vii, XVII. 

— flies, X. viii. I. ; II. vii. V. 

Boars, wild, I. ii. XIV.; viii. II ; xv. 1. 4 : II. iii. 
VL 4. 

Boat, 1. iii. X. 4 ; XIX. 

—of cypress-wowl, L iii. 1. 1 ; iv. 1. 

— of pine, I. V. V. 4. 

—of willow. II. iii. H. 4; vii. VIII. 5. 

— a little, I. V. VH. 2. 

— adrift, like a, II. v. III. 4. 

Boats, a bridge of, III. i. H. 5. — on the King, 
III. i. IV. 3 

I — crossing the Wei in, III. ii. VI. 6. 

I Boatman. I. Hi. IX. 4. 

I Boatmen’s sons, II. v. IX. 4. 

Ucehtaeria, steeping the, I. xii. IV. 

Boilers, f. xiii. IV. 

Boiling soup, HI. iii. I. 6. 

Bunds of the State, superior men are the, III. 
Hi. m.3. 

Bone, bows adorned with, IV, ii. IH. 7. 

Booths for strangers, HI. ii. VI, 3. 
Bottle-gourds, 1. iii. IX.; xv. 1. 6. 

Bottles of spirits, two, I. xv. I. 8. 

Bom, better not to have been, II. viii, IX. 2. 

— ill an unhappy time, IIL iii. HI. 4. 

See Birth. 

Boundaries, reaching to the four Seas, IV. iii. 
III. 

Bow-case of tiger’s skin. 1. xi. 111. 

Bowing the liead. III. iii, VIII. 5, 6. 

Bows put in a case, I. xi. UL: U. iii. I. 3; viiL 
II. 3: IV. i. [i.] VIII. 

— with ivory ends, II. i. VII. 5. 

—red, II. iii. I. 

— adorned with horn, II. vii- IX. 

— with bone, IV. ii. III. 7. 

— ornament^. III. ii. II. S. 

— two, in each chariot, IV. ii. IV. 3. 

— and arrows. III. ii. VI. 1 ; Hi. II. 4. 

Braggarts, noisy, HI. H. IX. 

Brauches and stems, I. L X. 1 : UI. i. V. 6. 
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Breakfasting at Choo. I. xii. IX. 

Bream, the. I. i. X.; viii. IX.: xii. HI.; xv. VI. 1; 

II. ii. III. 2: riii. II. 4: III. iu. VII. 5. 
Bre.ast, be.tting the, I. iii. I. 4. 

Breast-bands for horses, II. iu. IV.: HI. iii. V. 
4 ; VII. 2. 

Bride, the virtue of king WSsi’s, I. i. I.; II.; IV.; 

V.: III. I. II.; VI. f. 

— praise of a. I i. VI. 

— marriage of a, I. ii. I.: iii. IX. 

— and bridegroom, first meeting of, I. Tiii. III.; 
II. vii. IV. 

— the delicate fingers of a. I. ix. I. 

— of the marquis of Han, III. iii. VII. 4. 

Bridge of boats, a, III. i. II. 5. 

Brother, a vounger, abroad thinking of his elder , 

I. ix. IV. 

Brothers, unfriendly, I iii. I. 2. 

— loving like, I. iii. X. 2. 

— leaving, I. iii. XIV. 2 ; iv. VII.; v. V. 2. 

— separation from, I. vi. VII.; x. VI. 

— the words of, to be feared, I. vii. II. 

— the close relation that should subsist between, 

II. i. IV.: ii. IX. 3 ; iv. V. 1 : HI. ii. II. 1. 

— cold treatment of, by the king, II. t ii. IX. 
Brotherly duty of king Ke, III. i. VII. 3. 
Broussonetia, See Paper-mulberry. 

Bubbling of bailing soup, like the, III. iii. I. 6. 
Buckles, gilt, I. xi HI. 

Buff-coat, I. xi. VIII. 

Building houses, HI. i. HI. 3. 

— the Marvellous tower, HI. i. VIII. 1. 

— a palace, II. iv, V'. 

— the city of i^eay, II viii. III.: HI. iii V. 

— temples. IV. ii. IV'. 3; iii. V, 6. 

—walls, II. i. VIII. 3; iii. VII. 2; iv. V.: III. i. 

III. 6. 

Bull, sacrificing a red, II. vi. VI. 5: III. i. V. 4. 
— a white and a red, IV. ii. IV. 4. 

— a black-muzzled, tawnv, IV. iii. VI. 

— a noble, IV'. ii. V'll. 

—and a ram, a, IV. i. [i.] VII. 

Bull-figured goblet, IV. ii. IV. 4. 

Burdens, carrying, II. viii. III. 2. 

Burdened, the people are heavily, HI. ii. IX. 
Bury, some one will, a dead man, II. v. HI. 6. 
Burying alive, barbarous practice of, I. xi. VE 
— s.acrillcial offerings, HI. iii. IV. 2. 

Bushes, clearing away, IV'. i. [iii.] V. 

Bushy clumps. III. i. VH. 2. 

Buskins, II. vii. VHl. 3. 

Buttresses, the great families (feudal chiefs' are, 
II. vii. I.: III. ii. X. 7. 


c 

Calabashes, used as cups. HI. ii. VI. 4. 
Calamity, reduced to .ashes by, HI. iii. III. 2. 
Calumnies, rife among the people, II. iv. VIII. 1, 
o. ’ 

-encouragement given to by the king, II. vii. IX. 
See Slander. 

Cap of duke Woo of Wei, I. v. I. 2. 

— the strings of a. I. viii. VI. 2. 

—wearing a, I. viii. VII. 3: IV. i. [iii.] VH. 

— a white, I. xiii. II. 

— of spotted deer-skin, I xiv. III. 

— a leatlier, II. vii. III. 1. 

— peculiar, of Yin, III. i, I. H. 

Caps on one side, drunken men with, U, \ii. 


I Capital, the old of Chow, I, vi. I.: II. viii. I, 
—of Chow, I. xiv. IV.: III. i. I. 5; II. 2, 6; IX.; 
X. 

— remove to the royal. II. iv. X. 7. 

— the eastern. II. vi. IX. 

— of the State of Shin, III. iii. V. 2. 

— of Shang, IV. iii. V. 5. 

I — need of refonnation in the. III. ii. IX. 
j Capitals, assigned within the sphere of Yu’s 
I labours, IV. iii. V. 3. 

I Captives. II. iii. IV. 4: III. i. VII. 8; iii. IX. 4. 
See Prisoners. 

Carambola tree, I. xiii. III. 

Careful as on the brink of a gulf, &c., II. v. I. S ; 
II. 6. 

— be. III. iii. II. 5. 

Camation-geni, I. vi. IX. 

Carp, the, I. xii. III. : II. ii. III. 6 : IV. ii. VI. 
Carriage(s). I. ii. I. ; iii. IX ; XII. 3 ; XVI. 3 ; iv. 
VI. 3 ; IX. ; V. III. 3, 4 ; V. 4 ; vii. IX.; XIV. ; 
ix. II.; X. II.; xi. II.; III.; xv. IU. 1: II. i. 
VIII.; Vii. IV.; viii. VI. 

— of the king’s daughter, I. ii. XHI- 
— the great, I. vi. IX. 

I — of State, I. xi. IX.: H. vii. VIII. 1: III. iii. V. 
! 5 ; VII. 3. 

j — of a general. II, i. VII. 4; iii. IV. 1. 

— war-, II. iii. III. 

: —loaded, II, iv. VIII. 9, 10. 

—many, I. ,xi. I.: II. vi. VII. 4: III. ii. VIII. 10. 
See Chariot. 

Carriage-cover, II. vi. VII. 4. 

Carriage-horses, splendid, IV. ii. I. 

See Horses. 

Carriage-officers, II. i. VIII. 1, 2. 

Carts. I. X. I. 

-box-, II. viii. X. 4. 

Caterpillars, I. xv. III. 1. 

Cats, wild. I. XV. I. 4: III. iii. VII. 6. 

Cattle, herds of, II. iv. VI. 

— and sheep. III. ii. II. 1. 

Caution, exhortations to, HI. iii. II.; IX 1. 
—you employ, HI. iii. 111. 5. 

Caves made by Thin-foo, before there were 
houses. III. i. IU. 

Cedar, I. v. V. 4. 

Celebrating, an officer, I. vii. VI.: H. iii- HI- 
— the king feasting with his relatives. II. yii. HI. 
— the services of the earl of Sfiaou. II. viii. IH. 
—king Win, m. i. I. to VII.: IV. i. [i.] I.; U-i 
HI.; V.; VII.; [iii.] X. 

— the mother and wife of king Wkn, III- >- H.; 
VI. f. 

— the appointment of the chief of Shin, III. iii.V. 
— Chung Shan-foo, HI. hi. VI. 

— How-tseih, III. ii. I.: IV. i. [i.] X.; ii. IV. 1. 
— the representatives of two former dynasties, 
IV. i. [ii.] HI. 

— the duke of Sung, IV. i. [ii.] IX. 

— a marquis of Loo, IV. ii. I.; II.; III. 

duke He of Loo, IV. ii. IV. 

— Seeh, and his descendants, IV. iii. IV. 

— Woo-ting IV. iii. V. 

-king Woo. IV. i. [u.j. X.; [iii.], IX. 

Celery, II. 1 . 1, l. 

Cent per cent, three times, III. i:i. X. 4. 

Centre of attraction to the people, the sovereign 
should be, III. ii. VII. 2. 3. 

—of the kingdom, the capital tlie, HI. i. VII. 6 1 
ii. IX.; hi. I. 4. 

Cereals, How-tseih sowed the ground with yel- 
low, HI. ii. I. 5. 

, Ceremonies, provision for all, IV. hi. V. 
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Chamber, a lovely girl in a. 1. viii. IV. 

—you should not be ashamed when the light 
shines into your. III. iii. II. 7. 

Changes, of the seasons, I. xv. I. 

Charge, king Seucn’s, to the earl of Shaou, III. 
iii. V. 

— to Chung Shan-foo, III iii. VI. 3,4. 

— to the marquis of Han, III. iii. VII. 

— to Hoo of Shaou, III. iii. VUI. 

— to Hwang-foo, III. iii. IX. 

Chariot(s). I. iii. XIV. 3 ; v. I. 3 ; VIII. 1 ; vli. 
IV; V.;Tiii. X.; xiii. IV. ; H. i. VIII. 3 ; 
viii. III. : III. iii. n. 4 ; VIH. I. 

— description of, I. xi. III. 

— made of sandal-wood, I. ix. VI. : 11. i. IX. 3 : 
III. i. n. 8. 

—ten large, war-, II. iii. III. 4. 

— three thousand war-, II. iii. IV. 

— hunting, II. iii. IV.; VI. 

—and horses, II. iv. IX. 6. 

—a hundred, HI. iii. VII. 4 . 

— a thousand, IV. ii. IV. 5. 

— very large war-, IV. ii. TIT. 7. 

See Carriage. 

Charioteer, I. xi. II.; III. 

Cliarioteers, numerous. III. iii. V. 7. 

— and footmen, IV. ii. III. 7. 

Cheek, tripe and. III. ii. II. 2. 

Cheerfulness of the people of Tsin, I. x. I. 
Cherishing the thought of king Win, IV. i. [iii.] 


Cherry tree, II. i. IV. 1 ; VII. 4. 

Chestnut trees, I. iv. VI. 1; vli. XV.; x. II.; xi. 

I.: XV. in. 3:n. v. X. 4. 

Chief of Shaou, memory of the, I. ii. V. 

— of Seun, I. xiv. IV. 

— of the States of the north, HI. iii. VII. 6. 

-^an unkind, I. x. VII. 

Chiefs of the savage tribes, II. iii. IV. 4. 

— of Joo and Juy, III. i. III. 9. 

—of the region of Seu, HI. iii. IX. 6. 

Child, a tender, I. viii. VII. 8. 

—the little (the king), HI. iii. VUI. 4 : IV. i. [iii.] 
I. ; II. ; m. 

Child’s teeth, along with grey hair, IV. ii. IV. 8. 
Child-iike joy, II. i. IV. 6. 

Children, the people served king Win as his, 

ni. i. vin. i: 

— though you may be as, HI. ii. IX. 4. 

—treat the people as your, HI. iii. II. 6. 

Chisel(s) and polisher, I. v. I. 1. 

—we splintered our, I. xv. IV. 2. 

Chiselled ornaments. III. i. IV. 5. 

Cicada, the, I. xv. I. 4: H. v. lU. 4. 

like the noise of the. III. iii. I. 6. 

—a lady’s forehead, like, I. v. III. 2. 

Circlet of water, a hall with a, lU. i. VIII. 3, 
4; X. 6. 

City, Hwang-foo built a great, for himself, II. 
iv. IX. 8. 


Ts‘e, fortifying the, HI. iii. VI. 7, 8. 

Civil virtues of the king, HI. iii. VIII. 6. 

—and martial qualities, IV. ii. UI. 4. 

See Peace. 

C an the head of the Yin-, HI. iii. IX. 2. 
c oth, fine and coarse, I. i. U. 2 v. I V. ) . 
Clothes, a queen washing her own, I. i. U. 3. 
P'jiljtig on, upside down, I. viii. V. 
a bride making, I. Lx. I. 

—of mourners, I. xiii. II. 

See Garments, Robes, & I. iii. IX. ; v. IX. ; 
p. V.; X. II.; III.; xi. V.; VIII. 

croud, virgins like a beautiful, UI. iii. VU. 4. 


Clouds of girls, I. vii. XIX. 

— of attendants. I. viii. IX. 

— of snow, II. VII. 6. 

— an arch of, II. vi. VI. 2. 

— dense masses of, II. vi. V'lll. 3. 

— white, II. viii. V. 2. 

Cloudy weather, I. iii. V.; X. 

Clubs, I. XV. IV. 3. 

Cobras and other serpents, dreaming about, II. 
iv. V. 6. 7. 

— and efts, II. iv. VIII. 8. 

Cock-crow, I. vii. VIII.; XVI.; viii. I. 
j CoifiTure, grey and madder-dyed, I. vii. XIX. 
Cold w.iter from a spring, I. iii. VU. 3 ; xiv. IV.: 
II. V. IX. 3. 

Cold of winter, the, I. xv. I. 

— and heat, passing through, II. vi. UI. 

Collar, a vermilion, I. x. III. 

—a blue, I. vii. XVII. 

College of Loo, the state-, IV. ii. III. 

Colours, significance of, I. iii. II. 

Colt, a brilliant white, II. iv. II. 

Comb, ears of com like the teeth of a, IV. iii. VT. 
Comb-pin of ivory, I. iv. III. 2. 

Commander of the guards, III. iii. IV. 7. 
Compassion for the people, the duke of CIiow’s, 

I. XT. IV. 

— have, UI. iii. lU. 1. 

Compassionate Heaven, arrayed in terrors, Ilav. 
X. I;v.H. 

Complaint, a wife’s, I. iii. IV ; X. 

— of the ministers of Le, I. in. XII. 

— of the baroness of Heu, I. iv. X. 

— of a woman, I. vii. XV. 

— of hard treatment by a great officer, I. x. VII. 
— of a eunuch suflFering from slander, II. v. VI. 
—of alienation of an old friend, II. v. VU. 

— of an officer on duty, U. ’''i. I.; II.; lU. 

— of king Yew’s queen, II. viii. IV. 

— of inferior against superiors, II. viii. VI. 

— of an officer i^ainst his fellows, lU. ii. X. 

See Lament. ...... 

Compliments, frivolons and vainglorious, I. viii. 

II. 

Confusion, breeders of, UI. iii. XI. 2. 

— the country all going to, lU. iii. XI. 4. 
Congratulation of troops, U. i. VUI.; IX. 

— of king Ch‘ing,in. ii. VUI. 

Conjunction of the sun and moon, II. iv. IX. 
Conquest of Yin, IV. i. [ii.] X. 

— of King-ts'oo, IV. iii. V. 

Conscience, people who have no, U. vii. IX. 4. 
Constant social duties, tlie, IV. i. [i.]X. 
Constellation, U. v. VI. 2 ; IX. 5, 6, 7 : III. i. IV. 4. 
Constellations and Stars. 

See Draught Oxen, ...Pleiades, 


Fire Star, Babbit Net, 

Hesperus, Sieve, 

Hyades, Three Stars, 

Ladle, Ting, 

Lucifer, Weaving Sisters. 


Miiky Way, 

Orion, 

Contempt shown to a worthy man, I. iii. I. 

—of instruction, UI. iii. II. 11. 

Contrast of beauty with vice, I. iv. UI. 

— ofa man’s own poor wife with flaunting beau- 
ties, I. vii. XIX. 

Convivi^ entertainment, II. ii. X. 

Convolvulus, I. X. XI. 

Convoying with a feast, IV. i. (ii.) IX. 

Cook, the chief, IIL iii. IV. 7. 
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Cooking fish, I. xiii. IV. 

Correct and upriglit, tlie Spirits hearken to the, 
II. ii. HI. 4, .4. 

Couches, to sleep on, boys sliall have, II, iv. V. 8. 
— lolling on, II, \i, 1, 4, 

Counsels and plans, bad followed, and good 
rejected, II, v, I,: III. tii. III. 

— duke Woo’s, HI. iii. II. 

Counsellors bad, II. v. I.: III. iii. III. 

Country, Chow was an old, HI. i. I. 1. 

— great, III. i. VH. 4. 5. 

— reduced to order. III. iii. VIII. 2. IX. 6. 
Courage, unprincipled men without, H. v. IV. 6. 
Court, the royal. I. i. X. 

— great officers of a, L ii. VII. 

— of a duke, I. vii. I. 

— early, I. viii. I. 

the open, I. Tiii. III. 

— irregularity of a, I. viii. V. 

— of the temple of Chow, IV. i. [ii.] V^ [iii-] I; 

U. 

— of Loo, IV. ii. II. 

of Tsin, pleasure and freedom of, I. xi. I. 

of Yin, HI. iii. I. 

— princes who do not come to. III. iii. VII. 2. 

— the marquis of Han came to. HI. iii. VIII. 1. 

the feudal princes at, II. ii. IX.; vii. I.: II.; 

VII.; VIH. 

— holding, I. xiii. I. 

— thiuking, of the officers at, II. vi. HI. 
Court-gate, HI. i. III. 7. 

Court-yard, I. ix. VI.; x, II.; III. iii. IT. 4. 

— a ducal, I. iii. XIII. 2. 

— a torch biasing in the, II. iii. VIII. 

—of a palace, II. iv. V. S. 

Cousin, I. xi. EX.; note. III. iii. V. 5. 

Cousins, I. iii. XIV. 

Covetous men try to subvert their peers, HI. iii. 
HI. 13- 

Cowries a hundred sets of, H. iii. 11. 3. 

Cows, I. vi. U. 

Cranes, I. xv. HI. 3. — the common,- U. viii. V. 6. 
— the cry of, II. iii. X. 

Creepers, the dolicbos and other, I. i. IV.; vi. 

VU. : IH.i. V. 6. 

Creeping grass, 1. vii XX. 

Cress, water, H, vii. VUI, 2: IV. ii. HI. 1. 
Cricket, I. x. I.; xv. 1. 5. 

Crime, what is my ? H. v. HI. 1. 

— the net of, HI. iii. X. 1 ; XI. 2. 

Criminals indeed suffering, but the innocent also 
ruined, H. iv. X. 1. 

Crops, good, H. vi. VH. 3,4. See Years. 
Cross-board of a carriage, H. ii. IX. 4. 

Crows, I. iii. XVI. 3 : II. iv. VIH. 3 ; v. IH. 1. 
— distinguishing the male and female, U. iv. 
vm. 5. 

Cruelties of Yin, IV. ii. X. 

Cry, of birds, IL i. V. 1. 

—of the oriole, H. i. VIH. 6. 

— of wild geese, H. iii. VH. 3. 

—of the crane, II. iii. X. 

— of a male child, loud, H. iv. V. 8. 

— of tbe infant How-tseib, HI. u. 1. 3. 
Cubit-line, IV. ii. EV. 9. 

Cubita, five thousand, of walls, H. iii. VH.; iv. 
V ; IH. i. IH. 6. 

Culmination of Stars, I. iv. IV. I ; xv. L 1. 
Cultivation of the fields, the common, IH. ii. 

VX 5. See Agricultural. 

Cup (s), L iii. XIH. 3 ; XIV. 2,3: H. iii- VI. 4 ; 
vi. V.3; yiii. VII. 

— of rhiaoceros-bom, I. xv. I. 8 ; U. vii. I. 4. 


— the pledge-, II. v. HI. 7 ; vii. VI. 1 ; viii. VII 4 : 

HI. ii. H. 2. 

— of rest, II. vii. VI. 2. 

-libation-, HI. i. IV. 2 ; V. 2 ; in. VIH. 5. 

— calabashes used as, HI. ii. VI. 4. 

Curses, oatiis and. III. iii. I. 3. 

Cypress-wood. I. iii. I. 1 : II. i. VI. 6; vii. III. 
1 : EH i. VH. 3: IV. ii. I\^ 9 ; V. G. 


D 

Dam in a stream, a, I. iii. X. 3; v. IX. 1 ; 'iii. 

IX. ; xiv. II.: II.v. IH. 8, V.1,2.4 ; viii. V.6,7. 
Daily inspects us. Heaven, IV. I [iii.]. III. 
Dancers, IV. ii. IV. 4. 

Dancing, I. iii. XHI^ viii. XI.; xii. II.: H. vi. 

IV. 4 ; vii. IV.3: IV jii. I. — riotous, Il.vii. VI. 
Darnel, I. viii. VII. 1,2: II. vi. VUI. 2. 

Dates, (fruit), I. xv. I. 6. 

Daughter, of a king, I. ii. XHI. 

— of the house of Wei, I. v. V. 

Daughters, low estimate of, II. iv. V. 9. 

Day. i>ne, like three months, &C., I. vi. VIII.; vii. 
XVII. 

— a lucky. II. iii. VI. 

— 3 'ou turn the, into night, III. iii. I. 5. 

— and night. See Night. 

Days and months, I. s. I. — passing, II. v. II. 4. 
Dawn, earlv, I. ii. II. 3 ; VI. I ; X. 1 ; iii. IX. 3 ; 

iv. VI. 3 ; vii. VIII.; viii. 1.; V.: 11. v. II i- 
Dead, antelope. I. ii. XH. —deer. «6. 

— man, H.i. III. 6. 

— representatives of the, II. vi. V. 1 ; VI. 3 : 'ii 
VI. 2 : III. ii. HI. 3 ; I V^ X. 5. 

Death, and burial, 11. i. IV. 2. 

— of two youths, I. iii. XIX. 

— we should enjoy our good things before, I. *• 
H : II. vii. HI. 3. 

— is approaching. III. iii. EV. 8. 

Decay of the power of Chow, 1. xiii. IV. 

— of filial piety, I. xiii. U. 

Decrees, the king’s bright, HI. iii VI. 2, 3. 
Deep, fish in the, H. iii. X.; v. X. 7:III.i- 

V. 3. 

Deer, I. ii. XU. 2; HI. Hi. VH. 5.— -fields, I. xv. 
HI. 2. 

— calling to one another, 11. i. I. 

— herds of, in a forest. III. iii. HI. 9. 

Deer-skin cap, I. xiv. III. 

Defects in the king’s duties, EH. iii. VI. 6. 
Degradation of the eldest son of king Se-aen, II- 
V. HI. 

—of king Yew's queen, H. viii. V. 

— we are constantly snbjected to, HI. iii. XL 3- 
Deluge, the, IV. iii. IV. 1. 

Demeanour, ^ correctness of, in former timeS) 
Deportment,) II. viii. I. 

— be careful of your. III. ii. IX. 3; X. 5. 

— duke Woo on, IH. iii. H. 

— of Chong Shan-foo, HI. iii. VI. 2. 

— of the marquis of Loo, IV, ii. HI. 4. 

Demon, the, of drought, IH. iii. IV. 5. 
Denunciation of tbe Grand-master Yin, H- iv. 
VH. 

Descendant, the distant, H. vi. VI.; VII.; VIII.: 

IH. ii. H. 4; IV. i. [i.] II. 

—filial, II. vi. V.: EV. ii. IV. 4. 

—of Nan Chung, HI. ui. IX. 1. 

—of the duke of Chow, IV. i. [ii.] IV. 3. 

—of king Tang, IV. in. I.; IL; V. 1. 

— of Woo-ting, IV. iii. HI. 
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Descendants, of Wan and Woo, III. i. I. 2: TV. 

i. [i.] IV.; V. 

— of Shang, III. L I. 4. 

—promised to the king. III. ii. in. 8. 
—thousands and hundreds of thousands of, in. 

ii. V. 2. 

—in unbroken line, ni. ii. H. 6. 

—ensuring prosperity to, IV. i. [ii.], VU.; iii. V. 
—prayer that goodness may be transmitted to, 

IV. ii. II. 

Desolation of the State of Wei, I. iv. X. 

—of the old c.apital of Chow, I. vi. I. 

—of the country, in. iii. XI. 1 . 

Despatching an envoy, ode on, n. i. in. 
Deterioration of virtue brings distress, in. iii. 

II. 12. 

Devotion to duty, I. iv. VI. ; v. IV. 5. 

—of duke Lew to the people. III. ii. VI. 
Devourers of grain, II. vi. VIU. 2; ni. iii. 

III. 7. 

Dew, morning, I. ii. VI. 1. 

— exposed to tlie, I. iii. XI. 

-loaded with, I. vu. XX.: H. ii. IX. 3, 4. 
—white, I. xi. IV. 

—on southernwood, II. ii. IX. 

—on rushes and grass, IL yiii. V. 2. 

Dew-lap, the wolfs, I, xt. VII. 

Difficulties of the kingdom, the many, IV. i. 
[iii.] IV. 

Dignity and happiness of the personators of the 
dead, ni. ii. IV. 

—and riches of king Tang, IV. iii. IV. 4, 6. 
Disappointment at not meeting a lady, I. iii. 
XVH. 

— of an officer who removed to another State, 
U. iv.ni.;IV. 

Discretion of the people of Tsin, I. z. L 
Dishes, I. xi. X. — made of bamboo and wood, 

II. vii. VI. 1 ; III. ii. ni. 4 : IV. ii. IV. 4. 

— at ancestral service, II. vi. V. 3. 

— ■» itii food and drink, II, i. IV. 6. 

-of grain, II. i. V. 2: III. ii. I. 7. 

-of millet. II. V. IXu IV. iii. III. 

Disorder of the times. II. iii. IX.; iv. VII. to X.; 

V. I.; II.; IV.; IX.; X.: III. ii. IX.; X.; iii. 

III. X. 

—of drunkenness, II. vii. VT. 

—of the people, the cause of the. III. iii. III. 
11, 15* 

Dissatisfaction and distress, m. iii. III. 3. 

1 tissipation of the officers of Chin, I. xii. I. 
Distance, things more difficult to overcome than, 
I.v.VII. 

Distant people, I. viii. VII. 

Distilling, HI. iL I. 7. 

Distress, former wealth contrasted with present, 
HI. iii. XI. 5. 

Ditches, T‘an-foo dug the, IH. i. HI. 4. 

Dividing the land, HI. i. UI. 4 ; ui. Vm. 3 j 

IV. Iii. IV. 1. 

Divination, I. iv. VI. 2: v. FV. 2: II. i. EX. 4: 

HI. i. in. 3; X. 7. 

—of dreams, II. iv. V. 6, 7; VT. 4. 

—plants for, I. xiv. EV. 

—with grain, n. v. U. 5. 

Diviner, the chief, II. iv. VI. 4. 
r^f dreams, n. iv. VIU. 6. 

Diving. I. i. IX.; iii. X. 4. 

-fish, II. iv. VIU. 11; V. X. 7. 

^dcr, I. iv. IV. 1: U. vii lU. 

I. ii. XIIc hunting-, I. xi. II. 
oes, sleek and fat, in the Marvellous park. III. 
I- VIU. 2. 


Uolichos. the. I. i. U. 1, 2; EV. 1 ; iii. XU.; iv. 

UI. 3 ; vi. VU^ Vin.; x. XI.: III. i. V. 6. 
— fibre, shoes of, I, viii. VI.; ix. L: IL v. IX. 2. 
Domain, See Boyal. 

Domestic life, a pleasant picture of, I. vii. VIII. 
Doom of the kingdom, the, UI. iii. lU. 2, 3. 
Door and screen, between the, I. viii UI. 

— of a recluse’s hut, I. xii. III. 

— crickets about the, I. xv. I. 5. 

Doors'of a palace. U. iv. V. 2. 

Dove, the. I. ii. I.; v. IV. 3 ; xiv. III. 

— tlie small cooing, II. v, II. 

Doves, Filial, II. i II. 3, 4 ; ii V. 4. 

Dragon, on upper robe, U. vii. VIII. 1 : III. iii. 
VII. 2. 

Dragon-fiag. U. i. VUI. 3; iii. EV. 2; vii. VIII. 
2 : III. iii. VII. 2 : IV. i. [ii.J VIU.; ii. III. 
1; IV. 3; iii III. 

Draught Oxen, the. a constellation, II. v. IX. 6. 
Dreams, divining of, II. i v. V. 6, 7 ; VI. 4 ; VIU. 6. 
Dress, of great officers, I. ii VU. 

— sorrow compared to an unwashed, I. iii. I. 5. 
— colours of, I. iii. IL 
— of a lady, I. iv. UI. ; v. lU. 

— simplicity of, U. viii. I. 

Drink and food, L x. X.: II. i. VI. 5 ; viii. VI.; 

III. ii. VI. 8. 

Drinking wine or spirits, U. i. I.; IV.; Vj FV. ii 
IU.3. 

— to excess, II. ii X. ; v. IL 2 ; vii. VI.; IX. 6. 
—to the fuU, lU. ii lU.: IV. i. [i.] EX.; ii IL 
— pleasure and, U. vi. I. 6. 

—all round, U. vi V. 8. 

the king happy while, U. vii. VU. 

long life to the prince, I. xv. I. 8. 

— the personator of the dead, UI. ii. EV. 

— and dancing, IV. ii. IL 

Driver of a chariot, I. vii. V. 3; n. iv. VIU. 

Drought, I. vi V.: lU. iii. IV. 

— the demon of, UI. iii. IV . 5. 

— as in a year of, UI. iii XI. 4. 

Drummers and jinglers, U. iii. IV. 3. 

Drums, I. i I. 3; xii. L: U. i V. 3: HI. ii. IL 2: 

IV. i. [ii] V. 

— the roU of, I. iii. V. 1 ; U. iii. IV. 3; vi. IV. 2, 
3; VU. 2: UI. i UI. 6: IV. ii. U-; iii. 1. 
—and bells, 1. 1. U. : II. iii. I.: 11. vii. VI. 1, 2; 

viii V. 6: UI. i. VUI. 8, 4 ; IV. i. [i.J IX. 
—hand-, EV. i [ii] V. 

Drunk, not returning until, II. ii. X. 1. 

— the Sprite have, or are, 11. vi. V. 6, 6. 

— I croon as if, lU. iii. UI. 13. 

Drunkenness, U. vii VI. 

Dry provisions, faults in the matter of, U. i. V. 3. 
Dryandras, III. ii VIU. 9. 

Ducal court-yard, X. iii. XUI. 

Ducks, wild, 1. vii VUI. 1: III. ii. IV. 

— the Vellow, II. vii. U.; viii. V. 7. 

Duck- weed, I. i L 2, 3. 

Duke of Shaon, I. ii. V.; UI. ii. VIU. 


— of Ching, I. vii EV. 

of Chow, IV. ii IV. 3. 

do. praise of the, 1. xv. V. ; VI. ; VU. 

do. expedition to the east. I. xv. UI.; IV. 

do. vindicates his course, in the character 

of a bird robbed of its young, I. xv. ii. 

— of Loo, the first, IV. ii. IV. 3. 

the ancient. T’an foo, lU. i. III. 


—Lew, III. ii. VI. 

I — Woo’s counsels. lU. iii. IL tw 

I of Sung, at the court of Chow, IV. i. [u.] IX. 

— He of Loo, IV. ii IV. 

j Dukes, 1. hi XIU. 3.: II. i. VI. 4 : lU. m. I\ . 7. 
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Dumplings, III i. III. 3. 

Dust, do not raise the, 11. iii. II. 

Duties, social. IV. i. [i.] X. — public. IV. t. [ii.] I. 
Dutifulness, of king Wan’s queen, I. i. II. 
Dvkes, IV. i. [lii.] V, 

Dynasties, the two earlier. III. i. VII. 1 : IV. i. 
[ii.J III. 

See Hen, Sitting. Yin; I.soiiX II. 


Enmities, the sovereign of Yin contracting, III. 
iii. I. 4. 

Entertainment, a royal. II. i. I. 

— of friends, II. i. V. 

— a district-, II. ii. III. 

— of ministers by the king, II. ii. VII. 

— of feudal princes, II. ii. IX.; vii. I.; II.; VII.; 
VIII. 


E 


Esgle. II. V. X. 7 — like an, on the wing. III. i. 
II. 8 . 

Ear, an, laid close to a wall, II. y. III. 8 . 

Ears, stopped, I. iii. XII. 4. 

—cutting off the left. 111. i. VII. 8 : IV. ii. III. 5. 
— I hold you by the. III. iii. II. 10. 

P'.ar-plugs, 1. iv. III.; v. I.2;viii 111.: II. viii. 1.3. 
Ears of grain, left in the field, II. vi. VIII. 3. 
—like the teeth of a comb, IV. iii. VI. 

Earl of Shaou, the, building the city of Seay, 
&c., II. viii. III.; III. hi. V. 

— of Juy’s ode, III. iii. III. 

Early, rising, II. v. II 4: III. iii. II. 4. 

— instruction. III. hi. II. 10. 

— feasting, IV. ii. II. 

—and late, busy, III. iii. VI. 4; VII. 1. 

Stt Dawn. 

Earth, this lower, 1. iii. IV. See World. 

Earth used in building walls, II. iii. VII. 2 : iv 
V. 3 : III. i. III. 6 . 

Earthen vessel, I. xii. I ware stands. JII. ii. 

1 . 8 . 

Ease, a little, desired for the people. III. ii. IX. 
East, the sun in the, I. viii. IV. 

— dawn in the, I. viii. V. 

—hills of the, an e.xpcdition to the, I. xv. Ill • 
IV.; VI : II. viii. VIII. ; III. iii. VI. 

—going to the, to hunt. II. iii. V. 

— those tribes of the, IV. ii. III. 6 . 

— ^^II^***IX *"*'*^^ *** serve the West, 

—gate, the, I. vii. XV.; XIX.; xii. II.; IV.; V 
—wind, gentle, I. hi. X.; II. v. VII. 

Easy and indifferent. I. iii. Xill. 

— the enlightening of people. III. ii. X. 6 . 

— and sclf-po.ssessed was our prince II i V ■ 
ii. VII.; VIII. ■ 

Eating the bread of office. III. iii. III. g. 

—and drinking to the full. IV. i, JX. 

—field labourers, their meal, IV. iii. V. 

Eaves, crickets under the, I, xv. I. 5 . 

Eclipsed, tlie sun. II. iv. IX. 

Egrets, like a flock of. On the wing. IV i fii 1 
III.; id. II. ■ 

Egret s feathers, and egret-fan. I. xii. I. 

Elegant^ carriage, an, like egrets flying, IV. i. 

Elephant’s teeth. IV. ii. III. 8, 

Elms, ^homy and white I. x. II.; xii II— Six, 

Embankment, the, 1. xii. VII. 

Embroidered robes, I. vii. XIV.; x. III.- xi. V 
- skirt. I. xv. VI. ]. ’ 

Embroidery, shell-. II. v VI. I. 

Jinceivte. the gate of the. III. i. III. 7. 

Engines of onfall and assault. III. i. VII. 7 . 8 . 
F.ngravcd and chiselled ornaments. III. i. IV 5. 
Enjoyment, advising present. I. x II. 
Enlightening the people, II. ii. X. 6 . j 


— of relatives, II. vii. Ill : III. ii. II.; III. 

—of personators of the dead. III. ii. IV. 

Envoy, ale on despatching an, II. L III. 

I Ephemera, an, I. xiv. I. 

Equqiagc, of the bride of a marquis, I. v. III. 
Error, and confusion, in government. III. iii. 11.3. 
— king Ch’ing acknowMges Ids. IV. i. [iii.] IV, 
Escorting, a duke, his uncle, I. xi. IX. 

Eunuch, I. xi. I. — Miing-tsze, an, suffering from 
slander, II. v. VI. 

Eunuchs interfering with govt.. 111. iii. X. 
Evening, a happy, I. x. V. 

Ewes, (emaciated) with large heads, II. viii. 
IX. 3. 

Exandnation of prisoners, IV. ii. III. 4. 
Example, bad, of the king, II. vii. IX. 

— good of king Wan, III. i. VI. I. 
Exeitementof a gentleman in love, Ijtii. VIII. ; X. 
Excursion, an, I. xii. II. 

Expedition, an, to the East, I. xv. III.; IV.; VI; 

U. viii. VIII: III. iii. ■VI. 

—to the North, II. i. VII.; Vm.; IX.; iii. HI- 
— to the South, II. iii. IV. ; viii. III. 

— to the West, II. vi. HI. 

—against the tribes of the Hwae, III. iii. VIII.; 
IX.: IV. ii. III. 

— against King-ts‘oo, IV. iii. V. 

— a hunting, II. iii. V.; VI. 

— the toil of an, II. viii. VI. 

Expeditions, many toilsome, II. viii. X. 
Experiences, bitter, IV. iii. IV. 

Extortion, in Wei, I. ix. VII. 

— of the officers of Yin-sliang, III. iii. I. 2. 
Eye-brows, bushy, of old people, 1. xv. 1. 6 : II- 
ii. VII. 4 : IV. i. [ii.] VII. ; VIII. ; ii. IV. 5, 
8 ; iii. U. 

Eyes, clear, I. vii. XX. — beautiful, I- viii. XI ■ 


Fabrics, dark-yellow and red, I. xv. I. 3. 

Face, a prince’s, rouged, I. xi. V. 

—a wrinkled, IV. iii. U. 

Faces, unblusidng, II. v. IV. a. 

Falcon, I. xi. VII.; U. iii. IX. 

Falcon-banners, I. iv. IX. 2 : II. iii. III. 4 : III- 
iii. in. 2 ; VIII. 1 . 

False hair, I. iv. HI. 2. 

Fame, endless, of king Win, III. i. I. 2; X. 
—and foes of T‘an-foo, III. i. III. 8 . 

—of T'ae-sre, III. i. VI. 1 . 

—of king Ke, III. i. Vll. 4. 

—virtuous, without fail, II. ii. V. 3 ; iii. VIII. 
6 : IV. i [ii.]III. 

-brilliant of the marquis of Loo, IV. ii. ID. 2. 
— of Woo-ting, IV. iii. V. 

Families, the great, are buttre.sscs. III. ii. X. 7. 
Pamily of king Woe, the, IV. i. [iii.] IX. 
Famine, I. vi. V.: III. iii. XI. 1. 

—and death, II. iv. X. 1, 4 : III. iii. IV. 

Farms, three hundred, I. ix. VI. 

Fat, offerings of. III. ii. I. 7 . 

Fat and large, IV. d, 1 . —and strong, IV. ii- U- 
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Father and mother invoked, I. iii. IV. 4. 

— thought of, I. ix. IV. 

— separation from, I. vi. VII. 

—none to be looked up to like *, 11. T. HI. 3. 

See Parents. 

Father of husbandry, the, II. vi. VII. 2 ; VUI. 2. 
—of war, III. i. VII. 8. 

—0 great and august! TV. i. [iii.] I.; 11. 

— (Jh! my great, IV. i. [iii.] I.; II. 

Favour of God, and of Heaven, on T'ang, TV. 
iii. IV. 

Favours conferred on feudal princes, by the 
king, 11. vii. VIII. 

Favourite, indulgence of a, by king Tew, II. iv. 

Feast, a, I. vii. I. — a private, II. vi. V. 5. 

-a parting, III. iii. V. G ; VII. 3 : TV. i. [ii.] IX. 
Feasting, I. iii. X.; vii. III.: II. iu. HI. 6: IV. 
i. [i.]iX. 

—a bride, II. vii. IV. 

—drunken, II. vii. VI. 

— and deliberating, IV. ii. II. 

See Entertainment, Festal. 

Fe’ather, a pheasant’s, I. iii. XIII.: — egret’s, I. 
xii. I. 

Feather-figured shield, I. xi. III. 

Feathered streamers, I. iv. IX. 3. 

—ornaments. III. iii. m. 2. 

F eathers, a screen of, I. vi. III. 

—of the wild goose, I. x. VUI. 

—changing, II. iv. V. 4, 

—stuck in music-frames, IV. i. [ii.] V. 

Features, various of a beauty, I. v. III. 2; V. 3. 
Felling tr -es, II. i. V.; v. IU. 7: IU. i. VII. 2: 

IV. iii IV. 9; iii. V. 6. 

F.‘i'ce(s). ii. vii. V. 1. — good men are a, IU. ii. X.7. 
Ferns, I.JT III. : U. i. VII.; v. X. 8. 

' a, II. i, I.; II.; v.;ii IU.; V.; VU.; 
r X.; iU. I.; vi. V.: UL U. U.; III.; IV. 
'Entertainment. 

: of Citing, I. vii. XXI. 
e, the, used for firewood, I. xv. 1. 6: II. 
1. 

princes, eutertained by the king, II. ii. 

I vii. 1 ; II.; VU.; VUI. 

-a gartering of the, II. vi. IX,; X. 

-estaffl ishnient of the, IV. i. [i.] VUI. 

— a^sifting at a sacrifice, IV. ii. VII.; VUI. 

- praf e of, U. it IX.; vi. X.; vii. I.: IV. i. [i.] IV. 
F "idfi should not be too large, I. viii. VII. 

— of Joung millet, I. xiv. IV. 

—puttie and private, U. vi. VIII. 3 : IV. i. [ii.] II. 
— toled in tlie open, II. iii. VII. 1. 

-atilny, II. iv. VUI. 7. 

-if iiig out, U. vi. VI.: UI. u. VI. 5; ui. V. 3; 

V 

■“/f ^«8>ve, large. II. vi. VU.; VUI. 

lieople, UI. iii. X. 2. 

F»ld." 0 ik, I. iii. VI.; iv. VI, 3; xv. I.: IV. i. 
J, C” ] I.; II.; iii. V. 
filial feeling, the decay of, I. xiii. U. 

-ot king Woo, III. i. IX. 3, 4: IV. i. [ii.] VU.; 
il 1- 

of king Wan, III. i. X. 3. 

[^-of king Clfing. IV. i. [ii.] VIII.; [iii.] I. 

- ot the marquis of Loo, IV. i. [ii.J UI. 4. 
the king’s son. III. ii. III. 5. 

-men of, III. ij. viII. 

Filial doves, the, II. i. II. 3, 4.; ii. V. 4. 

Fingers, delicate of a bride. I. iv. I 

F V.: II, 1. VI. 6: III. i. VU. 3. 
Fin, usckI in hunting, I. vii. IV. 

-drought like, III. iii. IV. 5. 


— king T‘ang compared to a blazing, IV. iiL IV. S. 
Fire-star, the, I. xv. 1. 

Fire-wood, L i. IX.; X.; vi. IV.; vii. XVIU.: viiL 
VI. 4; X. V.; xv. L 6: II. iv. VI. 3; VIIL 4; 

V. in. 7; IX. 3; vii. IV. 4; viii. V. 4: UI. i. 
IV. 1 ; V. 5. 

Fire-wood the, gatherers of, consult the, UI. ii. 
X.3. 

First-born son, UI. i. I. 1, 2. 

Fish, I. V. III. 4; viii. IX; xii. UI.; xiii. IV.: II. 

ii. I.; iii. X.; iv. VUL 11 : TV. i. [ii.] VI. 
—fresh, III. iii. VU. 3. 

— dreaming of, II. iv. VI. 4. 

— among the pond-weed, II. vii. VU. 

— leap in the deep, IU. i. V. 3. 

— in the Marvellous pond, III. i. VIII. 2. 

— -net, I. iii. XVIII. 3; v. III. 4. 

— -basket, II. ii. UI.; viii. IX. 3. 

See Barbel, Rud, 

Bream, Sand-blower, 

Csrp, Sturgeon, 

Kwan, Tiaim, 

Mud-fish, Tench, 

Yellow-jaws. 

Five braidings, the, of an officer, I. ii. VU. 

— wild boars, I. ii XUI. 

Flags, See Banners 

FTanies, blazing, may be extinguished, U. iv. 
VIU. 8. 

— troubles like UI. ii- X. 4- 
Flattering parasites, III. ii. IX. 

Flaw, a, in speech, worse than in white jade, 
UI. iii. II. 5. 

Flesh, roast and broiled. IU. ii. I. 7; IV. 5. 
F'locks and herds, tlie largeness of king Seuen’s, 
U. iv. ’VI. 

Flowers, of the peach tree, I. i- VI. ; ii. XUI. 2. 
— of the sparrow-plum, I. ii. XIU. 1. 

— of the plum, 1. ii. XIU. 2. 

— of the ephemeral hedge-tree, 1. vii. IX. 

— of the lotus, I. vii. X. ; xii. X. 

— of valerian, I. vii. XXI. 

— of the thorn-mallows, I. xii. II. 

— of the carambola tree, I. xiii. U- 
— of the clicrry tree, U. i. IV. 1 ; VU. 4. 

— of the bignonia. 11. viii. IX. 

— of millet, 11. i. VUI. 4. 

— elegant as, I. ix. II. 

— brilliant. II. i. II. 1- 
— splendid arc the, II. vi. X. 

Flute, I. iii. XIII.: IV. iii. I. 

— the bamboo-, II- v. V. 7 : UI. ii. X. 6- 

double, IV. i. [ii.] V. 

Fly, tlie blue, I. viii. I-: U. vii. V. 

F’lying away from sorrow, impossible, I. iii. 1. 5- 
— aloft to heaven, U. v. X. 7. 

egrets, IV. i. [ii.] IU. 

Followers taken from private citizens by govt, 
III. iii X. 2. 

— numerous, of duke He, TV. ii. IV. 5. 

Folly of pursuing objects beyond one’s strength, 
I. viii. VU. 

of not enjoying good things, I. x. U. 

Food, spirits and, H. iv. V. 9; vi. VI. 3; IU. it. 

VI. 4. 

bringing, to field-labourers, Il.vi. VU. 3.; VIU. 

4 : IV. iii. V. 

—difficulty in getting, II. viii. IX. 3. 

■See Viands. 

Foot, marching on, II. viii III. 3. 

of the liill Han, HI. i V. 
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Footmen, numerous. III. iu. V. 7 30 000 IV 

ii. IV. 5. . . 

— and charioteers, IV. ii. III. 7. 

Footsteps, successors treading in the, of prede- 
cessors, in. i. IX. 

Forage, and grain, II. vii. II. 2. 3. 

Forces, Ts iii raising, I, ai. VIII. 

Forcing a lady to marry, I. ii. VI. 

Ford, I. iii. IX.; v. IX. 

Forefathers, thinking of our, II. v. II. 1 . 

— appeal to. II v. X. 1. 

Forehead, a fine, I. iy. HI.; yii. XX.; viii. XI. 
Forest, I. i. VII. 3 ; ii XU.; iii. VI.: II. iv. VIII. 

4 ; Tii. IV. 2 ; viii. V. 6 : III. ui. IU. 9. 

— troop.s like a. III. i. II. 7. 

— Ilow-tseih placed in a, III. ii. I. 3. 
Forgetfulness, the plant of, I. y. VIII. 4. 

—of a husband, I. xi. VII. 

Former wealth and present distress, HI. iii. 
XI. 5. 

—kings, HI. iii. XI. 7: IV. i. [i.] IV. 

— men, example of, IV. iii. 1. 

Fortifying Ts aou, L iii. VI. 

-the city of Ts‘e in the east, IH. iii. VI. 7,8. 
Forwards or backwards, impossible to go HI 
iii. HI. 9. 

Fountain, a, by a recluse’s hut, I. xii. HI. 

Fo^, a chariot and, I. vii. IV.; V. See Horses. 
— dishes of grain, I. xi. X. 

—quarters, God surveyed the, HI. i. VII. i 
—quarters, the people of the, IU. i. X- 4—6. 
—seas, TV. iii. IH. 

Fowls, 1. vi. II. 

Foxes, I. ui. XVI.; v. IX.; viii. VI.; xv. 1.4. 
—the long-tailed, H. viii. X. 4. 

—the white, IU. iii. VII. 6. 

Fox-furs, I. ui. XII. 3 ; xi V.; xiii.'I: II. viii. 1. 1. 
Fragrance of a sacrifice, II. vi VI. 6; IH 
ii 1.8. 

Frames, for building earthen wails, H. iv V 3 • 
ill. i. HI. 3,6. 

— niusic-, IV. i [ii.] V. 

Friend, slandered by an old, H. v. V. 

— ^ieuatioD of an old, II. v. VII. 

Friends, no, equal to brothers, U. i. IV. 

— left alone in office by, II. iv. IX. 8. 

— insincere, IH. iii IH. 9,14. 

—the king giving repose to his, IU. ii V. 4. 
Friendship, and gifts, I. v. X.; vii. VUI. 

— old, I. vii VII. 

—the duty and value of, H. i V. 

— like hills and mountains, IV. ii IV. 4. 
Front-board of a carriage, IV. ii. VHI. 

Frontiers of the north, guarding the, II. i. VU. 
Frontlets, carved, for horses, HI. iii. VH. 2. i 
Frugality and politeness, Ii viii. VU 
Fruits, the peach, I. i VI. 

— the plum, I. ii. IX. 

— the carambula, 1. xiii. IH. 

-grapes, sjiarrow-pluins, dates, and botUe- 
gourds, I. XV. I. 6, 

—heavenly gourds, I. xv. HI. 2. 

— bitter gourds, I. xv. Hi. 3, 

-pears, U. i IX. 1. 

— medlars. II. i. IX. 3. 

— gourtls, H. vi. VI. 4. 

— mulberries, IV. ii. HI. 8. 

^vessels of. III. iii VH. ,3. 

Fugitives, collected, H. i. J V'. 2. 

— the people are all wandering, HI. ui. XI 1 
Fur-dross, I. vii VI.; xv. 1. 4; II. v. IX 4 
Furnace, a small, II. viii. V. 4. 

Fuinaccs, U. vi. V. 3'. 


G 


Gags, the ranks with the, I. xv. HI. 1 : HI. ii. 
II. 8 ; IH. 2. 

Galloping, horses, I. iv. X.; H. i. IH. 

Garden, a, fenced with willows, I. viii. V. 

— peach trees in a, I. ix. HI. 

— v^etable, I. xv. I. 7: II. iv. H. 

— a pleasant, II. iii. X. 

— the willow-, U. v. VI. 7. 

Garments, holding up the lower, I. vii. XIII. 

— embroidered lower-, I. xi. V. 

—with the Hatchet, II. vii. VUI. I: IH. i. I. 5. 
Gate, the north-, I. iii. XV. 

—the east-, I. vii. XV.; XIX.; xU. H.; IV.! V. 
— of the tombs, I. xii. VI. 

-nay, II. v. V. I, 3. 

— of ttie temple, H. vi. V. 2. 

— of the enceinte, and conrt, IH. i. UI. 7. 
Gatherers, consult the grass and firewood-, HI. 
ii. X. 3. 

Gathering, dnckweed, I. i. I. 3.; ii. IV. 

— the dolichos, I. i. II. 2. 

— the mouse-ear, I. i. III. I. 

— plantains, I. i. VIII. 

-fire-wood, I. i. IX.; X.; II. viii. V. 4. 

— southernwood, I. ii. II.; xv. 1.: II. t VHI. 6; 

vi. III. 3; 

— ferns, 1. ii. IU. 

— mustard-plsnt and earth-melons, L iii. X.; iv. 

IV. 3; X. XII. 3. 

— dodder, I iv. IV. 1. 

—wheat, I. iv. IV. 2. 

— lilies, I. iv. X. 3. 

— sorrel, mulberry leaves, and oxlips, I. ix. II. 
—liquorice, I. x. XII. 

— mulberry leaves, I. xv. I. 2: III. iii. HI. 1. 

— sowthutles, I. X. XII. 2; xv. I. 6. 

— hemp-seed, I. xv. I. 6. 

— thorn-ferns, H. i. VII. 

— metllars, II. i. IX. 3; vi. I. 1. 

—white millet, H. iii. IV. 

— sheep’s-foot and poke-weed, U. iv. IV. 2, 3. 
— pulse, H. V. II. 3' 

—beans, II. vu. VHL 

—cresses, II. vii. VIH. 2: IV. ii. IU. 1. 

— the king-grass, U. viii. U. 

— the indigo-plant, It viii. U. 2. 

— tbe pond-weed, IV. ii. III. 2. 

—mallows, IV. ii. HI. 3. 

Geese, flying, I. vii. IV. 2; xv. Vt: U. Ui. VII. 
—shooting, I, vii. VUI. 1. 

—feathers of the wild-, t x. VUI. 

Gem, a virtuous lady compared to a, I. ii. Xlt 
—girdle, I. v. V. 3; xi. V.; IX.: It iU. IV. 2i IH. 
ii. Vt 2. 

—elegant as a, t ix. H.: II. iv. II. 4. 

Gems, the beautiful keu, yaou, and kite, I. X.; 
vii. IX.: HI. ii. VI. 2. 
htea j/uny and yiny stones, I. viii. HI. 
stones fit for polisliing, II. iii. X. 2. 

—on a scablmrd. II. vi. IX. 2. 

—the sonorons, IV. iii. I. 

General of an army, the, I. vii. V. 3: II. i. VII. 
5; VIH. 

-Fang-shuh an aged, H. iii, IV. 

^ne^oiis, for a hundred, IH. i. I. 2. 
Uentleraan, a splendid, I. vii. XIV. 

Gentlemen, slight and elegant. It v. IX. 2. 
Germ of life, each seed a, IV. iu, V. : VI. 

Gifts and triendgtiip, I. v. X. —parting, I- *>• 
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Gilt rings, bucVles, and spear ends. I. xi. HI. 

Girdle. I. i. VIII. 3j v. IX. 2; vi. X. 8; xir. IH. 

2: II. viii. 1. 4. 

— ornaments of a, I. v. V. 3; VI.; vu. VIII.; IX.; 
XV H.; jx. I.; si-; V.; IX.: U. Ui. IV. 2 ; v. 
IX. 5 ; III. ii. VI. 2. 

Girl, a lovely, I. viiL IV. See Ladjr. 

Girls, about the Hao, 1. 1. IX. 

—against lewdness of, I. ir. VH. 

— flouds of flaunting, I. vii. XIX. 

Cleanings left in the field for the widow, II. vj. 

vm. 3. 

Oloom, consolation under, I. vii. XVI. 

Glow-worms, I. sv. IIL 2. 

Goats, I. vi. II. 

Go-iietween, I. v. IV^ viii. VI. 4 ; sv. V. 

Goblets, bull-figured, IV. ii. IV. 4. 

Gtxi, there is the great ; does he hate ? H- iv. 

vm. 4. 

—this god, (the king), is very changeable, II. 
vii. X. 

-the appointment of, IH. i. 1 1 : IV. iii. III. 

— king Wan in the presence of, HI. i- 1. 1’. 

—gave the command, HI. i. I. 4. 

—assessors of, HI. i. I. 6. 

— king Wan served, HI. i. H. 3. 

— ‘is with you,’ HI. i . II. 7 : IV. U. TV. 2. 

—great is, IH. i. VH. 

—hating the great States, turned to the west, 
in. i. VH. 1. 

— brought an Intelligent ru ler, HI- i VH. 2. 
—surveyed the hills, HI, i. VH. 3. 

— raised the States and a ruler for them, HI. i. 
VH. 3. 

—king Ke was gifted by, HI. i. VH. 4. 

—king Wan received the blessing of, IH. i. VH.4. 
-said to king Wfin, HI. i. VH. 6, 7. 

—in accordance with the pattern of, IH. i. 

vn. 7. 

—a toe-print made by, HI. ii. 1. 1. 

—gave comfort, HI, u. I. 2. 

—smells a sweet savour^ HI. ii. 1. 8. 

—has reversed His usual course of procedure, 
HI. ii. X. 

—How vast is ! How arrayed in terrors is ! IH. 
iii. I. 

—it is not, who hu caused this evil time, HI. 
iii. I. 7. 

—does not come to us, will not exempt me. 
grant me liberty, consider me, HI. iii. IV. 

, 2, 3, 4, 6. 

— kingrf by, IV. i. fi.] IX 
—appointed grain for ths 
IV. i. [i.] X 
—the bright and glorious, IV. i. [ii.] I. 
—regard^ Kung Y nen with favour, IV. ii. IV. 1 . 
—the great and sovereign, IV. ii. IV. 3. 

—raised up a son (of Sung’s daughter), and 
found^ Shang, rV. iii. IV. 1. 

—the favour of did not leave Shang, IV. iii. TV. 3. 
— T’ang reverenced God, IV. iii. IV. 3. 

Godde.s8, a lady compared to a, I. iv. HI. 2. 

Gold, pure as I. v. I. 3. 

Good man, the, I. x. I. V.; xi. HI. 

—things should be epjoyed I. x. II. 

—men destroyed, I. xi. VI, 

— men neglected, I. xiv. II. H. iv. IX. 2 : IH. 

ii. X. 5;iii.in. 11, 18. 

—a fence. 111. ii. X. 7. 

-all are at first, IIL iii. I. 1. 

^™TV*** •®t'***t8“* Tin had no, HI. iii. 

and evil, when you did not know, IH- iil-H. 10. 


; A.A.* 

the nourishment of all. 


— and bad princes distinguished by Chung 
Shan-fooj HI. iii- VI. 4, 

— ^roen are going away, HI. iii. X. 6, 6, 

faith asserted, I. vii. XVIII. 

Goose, wild, I. iii. IX. 3. 

Gourd'leaves, II- viii. VII. 

Gourds, 1. iii. IX. 1 : II. vi VI, 4. 

—the sparrow-, I. v. VI. 

the bottle-, I. id- IX.; xv. I. 6. 

—the heavenly, & the bitter, 1. xv. IH. 2. 

— the sweet, II. ii. V. 3. 

— in long trains, HI. i. HI. 

— How-tficih*8, IH- ii. I. 4. 

Government, affairs of, I. Ui. XV. 

error and confusion in, HI. Ui. H* 3; X. 

— mis-. III. iii. I* HI- 

—the ^nds of, relaxed. IH. iii. IV . 7. 

spread abroad the king’s, IH. iii. VI. 3. 

Grain springing, I. i3c Vll.: H. iv. VIII. 7. 

—four dishes of, I. xi. X. ...... .iwr m 

—different kinds, of, I. xv. 1. 7 : IV ■ l [ui.] V.; VI. 
—all klnda of, H. vi. VI. 2; VIH. 1: IV. i- 

go«i and abundant, H. vi VH. 3. 

— for horses, II. vii. H. 3, 4. 

Mow-tseih’s, HI. ii- L 4 7: IV. i. X. 

— duke Lew’s, HI. ii. VI. 1. 

Granaries, thousands of, II. vi. VII. 4. 

-high, IV.i[ii.]IV. ... 

Grand, is the niountmn I-eang, III. ui. Vii. 
Graiid-daughter, I. H- XHf 
Grandly and clearly, HI. >u.. VIH. 

Grand master, Yin, the, II. it. VH. 

— Shang-foo, IH. i. .H- L 8. 

— Hwang-foo, HI. iii IX . 

Grand-sons, sons and, 11. vi. V . 6. 

G^rw^iul; I. a. XII.; iii. XVII. 3; T. in. 2 : 

H. viii IV. 1, 2. 

— tiie Snudl, I- I. 4. 

— ropes of, I- *v I. 7. 

dew on the luxuriant, n ii. a. i. 

— a bundle of fresh, II. iv. H. 4. ttt o 

the way to Chow overgrown with, U. v. UI. 2 

—dying, II. V. VII. 3. 

—the king-, H. viii H. 

—the dark. II. viii. X. 4. .. . . ttt « v x 

llow-tscih cleared away the thick, HI. li 1. 6. 

— clearing away, IV. i [lii] V. 

Grass-hoppers and insects, lii. m.: ILi. VHLfi. 
Grass-gatherers, consult the, lU. ^ A. ib 
Grave, hoping to share the same, L ru lA. 
Greasing wheris, H. v^. vr 
Greed of ministers of Wei, 1. ix. yL 
Green colonr, aignifk^ee of, L W. . 

Green-beaks, the, a kind of birds, H. v. H. 6 , 

Gre/* ^lair, and wrinkled f^, H. ii VH. 6. 
Grief, of an officer. I. ix. IH. . 

—at the frivolity of some parties in Ts aou, I. 

xiv. I.; H. ... 

Grind-stones, H. lu. X. l. 

Groom, I. iv. VI. 8. tt v 

—of the chamber, an 

Growth, of grain, IV. i. Hi IV 7 

Guards, the commander of the, • '• 

Guests, from the fen^ ^te^tt u I. 

— responsive ode vi. 

— admirable, H. Ii V.; m- 1... — , , . ij tt. 
— Uking their plaees, H. vn. VL 1 . HL u. II., 

VI. 4. 
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— anil visitors at ancestral service, II, vi. V. 3 • 
VI. 

Ciuilty amlguiltlessexclianee places, III. iii.X. 2. 
Gulf, careful as on the brink of a, II. v. I. 6. 


—exerting all his, IV. i. VI. 

Hearts, sorrowing, H. i. VII.; VIII.; IX • iv 
VII.; VIII.; V. II. 1 ; vi. III.; IV.; vii. III.; 
viii.I.; V.; I.X.: III. iii. III. 1, 4; IV. j; X. 
6, 7. 


H 


Hair, mode of keeping the, I. iv. I.; HI.; v. IV. 6 
II. viii. I.; II. 

— of a child, I. viii. VII. 3. 

— garments of, I. xr. I. 

— thick and straight, II. viii. I. 2. 

—hoary, IV. ii. IV. 5,8; iii. II. 

—virtue is light, as a, III. iii. VI. 6. 

Halberds, I. v. VIII.; xiv. H. 

Half-mace, (libation caps), IH. i. IV. 2 ; ii. X 6 
— a man not left, HI. iii. IV. 3. 

Hall, IV. i. fiii], VH. — waiting for in a, I. vii. 

XIV.; viii. UL 
— the cricket in the, I. x. I. 

— of state, I. xiii. I. 

— of our prince, I. xv. I. 8. 

—of king Wan, with a circlet of water. III. i. 

VIII. S, 4: X. 6. 

Hamlet, I. vii. II. 

Hand, holding by the hand, I. vii. VII in the 

III. ii. X. 6. 

Hand -drums, IV. i. [ii.] V.; iii. I. 

Handfuls of grain left for the widow. II vi 
VIII. 3. 

Handkerchief, I. ii. XII. 

Happiness of the king, II. vii VII. 

—desired, II. vii. II. 

— secured, IV. iii. V. 4, 

— like mountains and rivers, II. i. VI. 

— and^ignity of personators of the dead, IH. ii. 

Happy, land ! - Sute i— Borders !, I. ix. VH. 

— pair !, I. x. V. 

—and courteous sovereign, HI. ii. VII.; VHI. 

— intercourse of a marquis with his officers, IV. 
ii. II. 

Hard-hearted man, a, HI. iii IH. 

~*"vi*^^ popular saying about the, lU. iii. 

Hare, the, I. vi. VI.; II. v. HI. 6 ; IV. 4. 

Harem, I. i. I.; H.; ii. X.; XI.; iv. II. 

Harvesting, L xv. I. 4 — 7. 

Hatchets, I. xv. I. 3.; IV. 1. 

— on lower garments, II. vii VUL; IH. i. L 5. 
Hals, bamboo-, II. iv. VI. 

■ — of T'ae leaves, H. viii. I. 2. 

— light splint, IV. i. [iii.] VI. 

Hawk, II. iii. IV. 3.; v. X. 7; IH. i V. 3. 

Haiel trees, I. iii XUI. 4; iv. VI. 1 ; xiv. HI 4- 
II. vii V. 3; HI. i. V. 1. 

Head, bowing the, to the ground, IILiii Vin 5 6 
Head of the Yin clan, the, HI. iii. IX. ’ ’ 

Heads of departments. III. iii. IV. 7. 

Head-ache, I. v. VHI. 3. — pain like a, II.T.in. 2. 
Head-dress, of a princess, I. ii II ; iv. IlL 
Heart, the toiled, of a lover, I. xii. VIII. 

—of an officer, I. xiii. L 

— of one deploring the decay of filial piety, I. 
xiii. II. 

— of one deploring the decay of Chow, I. xiii rv. 
— of the heir-apparent, deg^ed, U. v. in. 

— of a father disappointed in his son, ITT, uj 

n. 11. 

—the king’s, at rest, IL viii IIL S ; III. iii. 
VHI. 2. 


Heaven, submission, tc, I. iii. XV. 

—invoked. I.iv.I.; vi I.; x. VIII.; xi. VI.: II. 
iv. VII. 5, C; X.; v. IH. 3; IV.; VI. 5 ; vi. 
HI.: III. iii. III. 1. 

— a visitant from, I. iv. III. 2. 

— protects and establislies tlie king, II. i. \'I. 


—the son of. II. i. VIII. 1. 3; iii. III.; VI.: iv. 
VII. ;4. X. 6; vii. VIII. 3, 4, 5 : III. ii V. 
4; VIII. 7; iii. VI.; VIII. 5. (I; IX. 3, G: 
IV. i. [i.] VIII.; [ii.] VII.; iii. IV. 7. 

— nnpitying and unjust, II. iv. VH. 

— dark but mighty, II. iv. VIII. 4, 7, 13. 

— the ordinances of, II. iv. IX. 7, 8 : IV. i. [i.J II. 
— not standing in awe of. II. iv. X. 3; v. V. 3. 
— compassionate, II. iv. X. 1 ; v. I. 1 ; III, i. 
[iii.] XI. 1. 

— the dove flies up to, II. v. II. 1. — the hawk 
do. III. i. V.3, — the pheenix do, lU. ii. VIII S. 
— wh.it H. confers, II. v. II. 2. 

— what is my offence against? II. v. HI. 1. 

— who gave me birth, II. v. III. 3. 

— our parent, II. v. IV. 1. 

— kindness of parents like great, II. v. VIII 4. 
— all under. II. vi. I. 2: IV. i. [iii.] XI. 

—the blessing of, U. vi. VI. 4 ; vii. I. 1. 

— the way of, liard and difficult, H. viii. V. 2. 
—the way of, evident, IV. i. [iii.] HI. 

—king Wftn is in. IH.i. I.: IV. i. [i.] I. 

—the appointment of. III. i. I. 4,'5; II. X. 2; 

IV. i. [i.] VI.; i. [iii.] m. 

—the will of. III. 1. IX. 2 ; ii. IX. 1. 

—look at Yin in the light of, HI. i. I. 7. 

— the doings of High, lU. i. I. 7. 

—not readily to be relied on, HI. i. II. 1. 

— surveyed this lower world, III. i. II. 4. 

— like a fair denizen of, IH. i. II. 5. 

— raised up a help-meet. III. i. VH. 2. 

— the three sovereigns were in, III. i. IX. 1. 

— the king receives his dignity from, HI. ii. IH- 
7;V. 1. 

— is sending down calamities, exercising oppres- 
sion, displaying Us anger, IH. U. X. 2, 4, 5 ; 
iii. II. 12. 

— enlightens tlie people. III. ii. X. 6. 

— revere the anger & changing moods of, HI. ii 

X. 8. 


— great, is intelligent, is clear-seeing, & is with 
you, HI. ii. X. 8; iii. II. 11. 

—gave birth to the people, IH. iii. I. 1 ; VI. 1. 
— made the ministers of Yin with their insolent 
dispositions, HI. iii. I. 2. 

— ^it is not, that flushes your face with spirits, 
IH. iii. I. 5. 

— those whom great, does not approve of, IH. 
iii. H. 4. 

— great, makes no mistakes, HI. iii. II. 12. 
—does not nourish us, IH. iii. III. 3. 

—the severe anger of, lU. iii. III. 4. 

18 sending down death and disorder, IH. iii. 
HI. 7;rv. I. 

—God, in the great. III. Ui. IV. 3,3,6. 

to the great, HI. iii. IV. 7,8 ; X. I- 
—j? j t-'how. III. iii. VI. 

—disorder dues not come down from, IH.iii. X.3* 
—IS reproving us, IH. iii. X. 5. 

—IS letting down ito net. III. iii. X. 2,6. 

— mystenonsly great. III. iii. X. 7. 
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— arrayed in angry terrors sending down ruin, 

III. iii. XI. 1. 

—made the lofty hills, IV. i. [i.] V. 

—accept my offerings ! IV. i . [i.] VII. 

— revere the majesty of, IV. i. [i.] VII. 

— How-tseih the correlate of, IV. i. fi.] X. 

— giving rest even to great, IV. i. [ii.j VII. 

— does not weary of its favours, TV. i. [iii.] IX. 
— king Woo was glorious in the sight of, IV. i. 
[iii.] IX. 

— the purpose of, carried out in its time. IV. it 

IV. 2. 

— will give great blessings to our prince, IV. ii. 

IV. 8. 

— our prosperity is sent down from, TV. iii. II. 
— commissioned the swallow, IV. iii. HI. 

—king T‘ang received the favour of, IViii. rV.5. 
—sent down a minister, TV. iii. IV. 5. 

— has given tlieir appointments to princes, IV. 
iii. V. 3. 

— by its will is inspecting the kingdom, IV. iii. 

V. 4. 

Heavens, high, and earth, thick, II. iv. VIII. 6. 
—over head one arch of clouds, II. vi. VI. 2. 
—the points of the, HI. ii. VI. 5. 
-mountain-masses, reaching to the. III. iih V.l. 
Heavenly seat, the (the throne), III. i. U. 1. 
Hedge-tree, the, I. vii. IX. . 

Height, the acred, H. v. VI. 7. 

Heights ascending, L i. HI.; ii. HI.; iv. VI.; X.; 
ix. IV : II. i. IX. 3 ; Ui. VI. 1 ; vi. I. 1 ; vii. 
IV. 4 : in.- i. VII. 6 ; ii VI. 2, 3, 5 : IV. i 
[hi.] XI. 

—peas growing on, I. xii. VH. 

—southernwood on, H. iii. U. 

-level, U. i. HI^ IV. 

Heir-apparent, an, bewailing his degradation, 
II. V. m. 

Helmets, IV. ii. TV. 5. 

Helpers, a good ruler seeks, HI. iii. IH. 8. 

—in agriculture, TV. i. [iii.], V. 

Hemp, I. vi. X.— planting, I. viii. VI. 3. — twist- 
ing, I. xii. II. — steeping, I, xii. IV. 

—robes of, I. xiv. I. 

— -seed, I. XT. I. 6,7. 
ilerb-flavoured spirits, III. iii. VHI. 5. 

Herds of game, II. iii. VI. 1. 

—of cattle and sheep, II. iv. VI. — of pigs, lU.ii. 

VI. 4. 

Herdsmen, II. iv. VI. 

Hero^^ I. V, VIH. — a large and peerless, I. x. 

Hesperus. H. v. IX. 6. 

Hewing timber r evere ntly, TV. iii. V. 6. 
High-way, I. vii. VH. 1. 

Hill, thunder on the southern, I. ii. VHI. See 
south. 

—hazels growing on a, I. iii. XIII. 4. 

—trees on the sides of a, I. xi. I. 

— absuriity of denying that a, is high, H. iv. 
VHI. 5. 

—the northern, H. vi. I. 1. 

—Heaven made the lofty, IV. i. [i.] V. 

-the high is looked up to, U. vii. IV. 5. 

Hills of the east, I. xv. UI. 1. 

—enduring as the southern, II. i. VI. 6. 

—of the north, H. ii. VII. 

“*<1 gems found in, II. iii. X. 
-falling down, H iv. IX. 3. 

—ferns on the, II. v. X. 8. 

— Md streams, II. viii. VIH. 

—God surveyed the, IIL i. VII. 3. 

-our, smaU and large. III. i. VII. 6. 


— on the west of tlie. III. li. VI. 5. 

— parched. III. iii. IV 5. 

—lands, and tiehls. III. lii, VIII. 5: IV. ii. IV. 3. 
— Spirits of the, IV. i. [i.] VIII. 

Hill-top.s, rock-covered. II. v. VII. 3. 

Hoarfrost, I. ix. I.: xi. IV.: II. iv. VII. 1 ; v. IX. 2. 
Hoary age, III. ii. II. 4.— hair, IV. ii. IV. 5, 8: 
iii. II. 

Hoes, IV. i. [ii.] I.; [iii.] VI. 

Horae, a soldier’s thought of, I. ix. IV. 
—choosing a. III. iii. VII. n. 

Hooks, for trappings, II. iii. IV. 1 : III. iii. V. 4 ; 

VII. 2. 

Hordes of Keun, the. III. i. III. 8. 

— of the South, III. iii. U. 4. 

See Tribes. 

Horn, rhinoceros,’ cups of, I. i. III. 3; xv. I. 8: 
II. vii. I. 4. 

— a bow adorned with, H. vii. IX. 

Horns, has a sparrow no ? I. ii. VI. 2. 

— no old ram is without, II. vii. VI. 5. 

— don’t look for, on a young ram. III. iii. II. 8. 
— of a bull, IV. i. [iii.] VI.; ii. IV. 4. 

Horned sheep, II. iv. VI. 1. 

Horse, an okl, thinks himself a colt, II. vii. IX. 5. 
— the master of the, III. iii. IV. 7. 

Horses (almost always mentioned in teams of 
four), I. I. HI.; IX. 2, 3; iv. VI. 3; IX.; X.; 
V. HI. 3; vii. IV.; viii. X.; x. II.; xii. IX.: 
II. i. VII. 4, 5; IX. 3; iii. VI.; vi. I. 3; vii. 
ri.2,3;IV. .5; VIII. 1, 2. 

—black, II. iii. HI.: III. iii. II. 4. 

— with white foreheads, I. xi. I. 

— iron- black, I. xi. II. 

— piebald, with white left feet ; bay with black 
mane: yellow with black mouth; and black, 

I. xi. in — bay, 1. xi. IX. 

— bay, and red, flecked with white. I. xv. IH. 4. 
— white with black mane, II. i. II.; vi. X. 3. 

— ^young, piebald, white and black-maned, and 
grey, II. i. III. 

—piebald, II. iii. IV. 1. 

— yellow, II. Ui. V. 6. 

—bays, black-maned and white-bellied, IH. i. 

II. 8. 

— white, IV. i. [u.] IX. 

— long-necked, II. iv. VH. 7. 

— well trained and fleet, III. ii. VIII. 10. 

— eager and strong, III. iii. HI. 2. 

— noble, HI. iii. V. 4. 

— long and large, HI. iii. VII. 2. 

— ^strong, HI. iii. VI. 7,8. 

— grand, IV, ii. HI. 2. 

— chariots and, II. iv. IX. 6. 

— stallions of difft. colours, IV. u. I.; II. 

— the Ruler of, H. iii. VI. 1. 

Host, a generous, II. it III.; V. 

— the king as, H. ii. VH.; IX.; iii. I. 

Hosts, the six, of the king, IH. :. TV. 

Hot, who can bold anything? HI. in. HI. 3. 
Hounds aud bunting, I. viii. VTH. 

the, catch the hare, H. v. IV. 4. 

House, I. ii. AH. 2 ; — a plan’s-, L xi. IH.; — a large 
and spacious, I. xi. X. ; — a bird’s, I xv. II. 
— the honoured, of Chow, H. iv. X. 2 : III. i. I : 

rV. u. IV. 2 ; — origin of do^ IH. i. HI. 

— counsels about building a, H. v. I. 4. 

— my, H. T. V. 6. 

Houses, repairing, for winter, I. xv. I. 5,7. 

— ^buts were before, IH. i. IH. 1,2,5. 

^temporary lodging-, HI. il. AH- 6. 

— the hundred, TV. i. [Ui.] AH. 

— officers have no^ in the capital, H. iv. X. 7. 
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— the noble. 11. viii. I. 

How admirable I how complete 1 IV. iii. I. 
Hulling grain, HI. ii. I. 7. 

Humility of the duke of Chow, I. xv. VII. 

— recommended, II. v. II. 6. 

— ancient example of, IV. iii. I. 

Hunger and thirat, troops have to endure, II. i. 

VII. 2, 6. 

Hunch-back, I. iii. XVIII. 

Hundred, a man above a, I. li. VI. 

— ^years, I. x. XI. 4,5. 

— generations. III. i. I. 2. 

—sons, III. i. VI. 1. 

— springs, the. III. ii. VI. 3. 

—It, in. iii. 111. 10 ; XI. 7. 

— houses, the, IV. i. [iii-] VI. 

Hunting, I. vii. III.; IV.; Vlll.; viiL II.; VIII.; 
iz. VI.; zL 11.; xr. I. 4 : II. iv. VI. 3 ; viii. 
II. 3. 

—expedition, a, II. iii. V.; VI. 

Husband, bad treatment by a, I. iii. IV.; V. 
—deploring the absence of a, l.ii. III.; iii. VIII.; 

v. VIII.; vi. II.; xi. VII.: II. viii. II. 

— desire for a, I. v. IX. 

— return of a, I. vi. III.; vii. XVI, 

—separation from a, by famine. I. vi. V. 

— a, praising his own wife, I. vii. XIX. 

— rousing a, in the morning, I. vii. VIII.; viii. I. 
— and wife, happy meeting of, I. x. V. 

— mourning the death of a, I. z. XI. 

Husbands, affection for, I. L X.; li. VIII.; rii. 

VIII. ; rv. i. [iii.] V. 

Hnsbandmen, II. vi. VII.: IV. i. pii.] V. 
Husbandry, traced to its first author, II. vi. VI.; 

VII. 2; ^^11.2 : III. ii. I. St* Agricultural 
Hut of a recluse, I v. II. 

Huts, in fields, n, vi. VI. 4. 

— made by T‘an-foo, III. i. III. 

.Hvo-stones, I. viii. III. 

Hyades, the, bringiog rain, II. viii. VIII. 3. 
Hypocrites, skilful to prevaricate, 111. iii. III. 
15, 16. 


I 

Ice,' I. iii. IX. 3; — hewing out and storing in 
houses, I. XV. I. 8. 

— How-teeih was placed on the cold. III. ii. I. 3. 
—careful as if treading on, II. v. I. 6; U. 6. 

Idle, don’t be. III. ii. X. 8. 

Idleness, and greed of ministers of Wei, I. ix. VI. 
Illustration of Ulustrious virtue, the. III. i. II. 
Jllustrations not taken from things remote, 111. 
iii. II. 12. 

Imitation, virtue will secure, IV. L IV. 

— of king Woo, IV. iii. VIII. 

Imp, an, or a water-bow, II. v. V. 8. 
Iroputiality of Woo-ting, IV. iii. 'V. 4. 
Implements of husbandry, U. vi. VIII. 1. 

Incest I. viii. VI.; IX.; X. 

Indifference and absence of a lover, I. viL X'VII. 
—of fellow officers. III. ii. X. 

Indignation rife in the Middle kingdom, HI. 
iu. I. 6. 

Indigo plant, the, II. viiL II. 3. 

Indcdence, Woo-ting allowed himself no, IV. iii. 
V. 4. 

Indulgence of some ofiBcers, and toil of others, 
U. vi. I. 

Industry of king Wkn’s queen, L i. II. 

— of a princess wife^ L it H. 


— of a wife, I. v. IV. 5. 

Infant, How-tseih. the perils of the. III. ii. I. 3 
Influence of king Win. III. i. IV. 4; V. 3; VI 
—of king Woo, III. i. IX. 

— of manly conduct, III. iii. II. 2. 

— of Swh’s lessons, IV. iii. IV. 2. 

Ingenuity, human. III. ii. VII. 

Injustice of the Grand-master Tin, and of Heav- 
en, II. iv. VII. 

Innocence, injured, II. v. IV.; — III. iii. X. 2. 
Insects, in buzzing crowds, I. viii. I. 3. 

— the mulberry-, II. v. II. 3. 

— that eat grain, II. vi. VIII. 2 : III. iii- HI- ’ ; 
X. 1 ; XI. 2. 

See Ant Locust, 

Caterpillar, Scorpion, 

Cicada, Silkworm, 

Cricket, Sow-bug, 

Epbeoiera, Sphex, 

Fly Spider, 

Glow-worm, Spinner, 

Grasshopper, Tree-grub. 

Grass-insect, Wasp, 

Inspector, and recorder, of those who get drunk, 
and who do not, II. vii, VI. 5. 
Instruments, mnsicM, II. vii. VI. 2. 
Intercourse, licentious. I. viii. IV. 

Intrigues, with ladies, I. iv. IV. 

—of duke Ling with the lady Hea, I. xiL IX 
Investiture of the marquis of Han, III. iii. 'II. 
— of Hoo of Shaou, HI. iii. VIII. 5. 

Iron, III. ii. VI. 6. 

Irregularity and disorder of a court, I. viu. V. 
Islands, three in the Hwae, II. vi. IV. 3 
Islets in a river, I. L I. 1 ; iii X. 3; xi. IV rv 
VI. 2: II. iii. II. 2.; X: HI. it IV. 3. 

—and ponds, I. ii. II. 

Ivory, I. iv. III. 2; iz. 1: II. i. VII. 5. 


J 

Jade, I. iv. III. 2; v. I. 3: III. i. IV. 5 ; V 2; 

ii. VI. 2; iii. VIH. 5. 

— bland and soft as a piece of, I. zi. IH. 

— -mace, like ^ HI. ii. VIII. 6. 

— a mace of white. III. iii. II. 5. 

— sceptres of, III. ii. IX. 5. 

Jar, and pitcher, II. v. VHI. 3. 

— of spirits, III. iii. VIII. 5. 

Jasper, a precious, I. xi. IX, _ „ 

Jealousy, Tae-sze’s freedom from, I. i. I * •; ’• 
— cured, I. ii. XI. .. w x 

Joke, making a, of what is sad, IH. ii. X. 4. 
Joy, at the return of a husband, I. vi. .. 

Judges, without having appealed to the, TV. n- 
HI. 6. 

Jujnbe-tree, X ui. VII.; iz. HI.; z. 'VIII.; XL; * • 
VI.; zii. VI.; ziv. HI. : U. ii. X. 3 ; vii. V. i- 


K 

Kernels, II. vii. 'VI. 1. 

ATein-sto'nes, I. v. X. 3 ; vt X. 3. 
Kiln-like huts and cives, IH. i. HL 1. 
Kindness, satiated with, HL ii. HI. 1. 
— we shew no, IH. ii. X. 5. 

— Heaven shews ns no, HI. iii X. I. 
— of king Win, TV, i H. 
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hing, the tranquillizing, I. ii. XII. 

— the, orders an e.xpedition, II. iii. III. 

— tlie claws and teeth of the, II. iv. I. 

— blaming the, II. iv. VII.; X.; v. I.; vii. IX.; 
X. : III. iii. X.; XI. 

led away by slanderers, II. v. III.; IV.: III. 

iii. XI. 3. 

— praise of the, by the feudal princes, and re- 
sponse, II. vi. IX.; X.; vii. VII. 

— prayers for the. II. vii. Et. 

— Wan is on high. III. i. I. 

— nut easy to be a. III. i. II. 1. 

—celebrating. Win, HI. i. I. to X. 

—praise of, Ke, III. i. VII. 4. 

—praise of, Ch'ing, and, K‘ang, IV, i, [i.] IX. 

— praise of. Woo, III. i. IX.: I V. i [i.] VUL; 

iX.; [ii.], X ; [iii.] VIII.; IX. 

— praise of, Seueu, III. iii. IX. 3. 

— praise of some. III. ii V. 

— Heaven is putting an end to our, III. iii. III.7. 
— Seuen, on the great drought. III. iii. IV. 

— „ appointing the marquis of Shin, Illdii.V. 

— „ „ „ „ Han, III. ui. 

VII. 

— Seuen, gave charge to Hoo of Shaou, in. iii. 

VIII. 3. 

—Seuen, gave „ Hwang-foo, UI. iii.IX. 
-the, gives rules, IV. i. fii.] I.; VIII. 

-the martial, IVj. [iii], VIU.; IX.; Ui. U.; IV.6. 
—the dark, (Seeh), IV. in. IV. 2. 

—the, of Shang, IV. ui. TV. 7q V. 

King’s, daughter, I. ii. XUI. 

—business, I. iii XV.; t. VUI.; x, VIU : U. i. 

II. ; VII. ; VIII. ; IX. ; Ti. I. ; II. ; lU. 

— envoy, a request to, I. x. IX. 

— SUte, lU. Ui. VUI. 2, 3. 

—cause, people of Ts’in ready to fight for their, 
I. xi. VIU. 

-feasts, II. ii. VII.; IX.; Ui. I.; vii I.; U.; UI.: 
UI. ii. II. 

— all the land and jieople are the, U. vi I. 2. 
—licart at rest. II. vUi. III. 5: III. Ui VIU 
—throat and tongue. III. Ui. VI, 3. 

—duties, III. iii. VI. 6. 

—appointment, UI. iii. VU. 1. 

—plans, lU. iii. IX. 6. 

-army, IV; i [iii.] VIU. 

-relations, I. ix. U.: U. vU. UI.; IX.: III. u. U.; 
HI.; X. 

Kings, wise, UI. i. IX. 1. 

-the former. III. Ui. U. 3; XI. 7: IV. i. [i.] IV. 
Kingdom, the royal, U. iii UI.: UI. i. I. 3; ui. 

VIII. 

—the miserable state of the, II. ir. VII.; VIU.; 

IX. ; X.; viii. IX.: lU. ii. IX.; iii I. 

— thruwing the, into confusion, II, vii. V. 2. 
—the centre of the, UI. ii. IX.; iu. I. 

—tile Middle, UI. ui. I. 6. 

Knee-covers, white, I. xiii. II. 

—red, I. xiv. II.; II. iu. IV.; V.; iv. V. 8; vi. 
^ IK. 1; vii. VIII. 3. 

Knife and file, I. v. I. 1. 

-with bells attached. II. vi. VI. 5. 

Kirnn, the name of a fish, I. vui. IX. 1. 

■Kaei', an edible, plant, I. xv. I. 6. 


L 

iiiboiirt, the siihere of Yu’s, IV. iu. V. 3. 
had, a simple-looking, I. v IV. 1. 

-a conceited, I. r. VL 


• Ladders, scaling. III. i. VU. 7. 

Lading out water, UI. u. VU. 

Ladle, the, a constellation, U. v. IX. 7. 

Lady, young, I. i I. VI.; IX.; ii. L; IV.; VI.; iU. 

XIV. ; XVU-; V. V.; xiv. U. 

— princely, I i. IV. 

— virtuous, I. u. XU.; xU. IV. 

— declaring her attachment to her lover, I. vii. 
XUI. 

— anxious for marriage. I. ii. IX.; iv. VU. 

— rejoicing in an unlawful connection, L vii. 
XX. 

— ^longing for her lover, L vi. VUL; vii. XVU. 
— lamenting the alienation of her lover, I. xu. 
VU. 

— warning off her lover, I. vii. II. 

— passionate love for a beautiful, I. xii. VUI.; X. 
— praise of a, I. vii. IX. 

— Keang, the, UI. i. UI. 2. 

— a, mocking her lover, I. vii. X. 

Ladies, intrigues with various, I. iv. IV. 

— attendant on a bride, I. v. III. 4. 

— and gentlemen, L vii. XXI.; II. viii. I. 

— young, gathering mulberry leaves, &c., I. 

XV. I. 

— young, going to be married, I. xv. UI. 4. 
Lamb, sacrificing a, I- xv. I. 8. 

— birth tike that of a, IU. ii. I. 2. 

skins. I. ii. VU. fnr, L vii. VI.; x. VU.[ 

xiii. I. 

Lambs, fatted, U. i. V. 2. 

Lament, over the duke Chwang, T. viii. XI. 

— of a man bereaved of relatives, L x. VI. 

— for three worthies of Ts‘in, I. xi. VI. 

—of a lady over the alienation of her lover, I. 
xii. VU. 

—over abuses in Ts'aon, I. xiv. I.; II. 

— over the miserable State of the kingdom, U. 

iv. VII. to X.; V. 1.: UI. ui. IU. 

Lances, I. xi. VIU.; xiv. U. 

Laud dividing the, IV. iii. IV. Set Dividing 
Land-slips, II. iv. IX. 3. 

Lands, hills, and fields, I confer, lU. iii. VIU. 5. 

and rivers, IV. ii. I V. 3. 

Lane, waiting in a, I. vii. XIV. 

— Uow-tseib was placed in a. III. ii. I. 3. 

Law, a, annexed to every faculty & relation- 
ship, UI. iii. IV. 1. 

— the lessons of antiquity are his, UI. iii. VT. 2. 
Laws, and rules given by Wan and Woo, UI. i. 
IV. 5. 

— ancient, UI. iii. I. 7. 

— wise of former kings, UI. iii. U. 3. 

Lf, thirty, IV. i. [U.] U. — a hundred, UI. iii.UL 
10 ; — a thousand, IV. iii. UI. 

Learner, king Ching a, IV. i. [iii ] Uq UI. 
Leather, vermilion coloured, I. viii. X. ’ 

— naves of wheels bound with, U. iii. IV. 2 : IV. 
iii. II. 

— -caps, II. vii. UI. 

— leaning-board bound with, UI. iii. VU. 2. 
Leaves, of the gourd, I. iii. IX. 

— of the dolichos, I. i. II. 1. 

— of the mulberry-tree, I. v. IV.: UL iii. 
III. 1. 

— withered, I. vii. XI. 

— of the willow, 1. xii. V. 

— of the pear-tree, U. 1. IX. 2. 

— hats of U. viii. L 2. 

— of rushes, IU. ii. II. 1. 

Legend of How-tscih, UL ii. I. 

Legions, the royal, UI. iii. LX. 5. 

Legs, ulcerated and swollen, II. v. IV. 6. 
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Leisure, no. 11. viii. VIII.; X. 

Leopard-skin, I. vii. VI. 2; x. VIL 
Levee, a king’s anxiety about a morning-, II. iii. 

VllI. 

Lewd, connections, against, 1. iv. VII. 
Libations, III. i. I. J. 

L!balion-Lu;)S. III. i. IV. 2; V. 2; iii. VIII. 5. 
Licentious manners of Wei. I. iii. IX. 
—pleasure, I. v. IV. 3. — repressed by a virtuous 
nlagi^trate, I. vi. iX. 

— assign.ations, I. vii. XXL 
— intercourse. I. viii. IV. 

— freedom, I. viii. IV. 

Life, an officer weary of. I. vi. VI. 

Light and shade, duke Liiw surveyed the, Illai. 
VI. 5. 

—and darkness, you make no distinction be- 
tween. III, iii. I. 5. 

Lilies, niother-of-[>oarl, I. iv. X. 3. 

Lin, the, a fabulous animal, I. i, XL 
Line, making straight with a. III. i. III. b. 
Lines, used in angling 1. ii. Xlll. 3. 

— a few elegant, II. v. An. 1. 
laquorice, I. iii. XIII. 4 ; x. XII. 

Lizard-skin drums. III. i. VIII. 4. 

Locusts, I. i. V.: XV. 1. 5. 

Lodging for a night in Too, II. iii. VII. 3. 

Loneliness of a widow, I. x. XL 

Longevity, desired, for the king, II. i. VI.; vi. 

VIL 4 ; IX. 2,3 ; vii. IL: III. iu. VIII. 

—for king’s ministers, II. ii. VII. 

— for the feudal princes, IL ii. IX. 

— for the marquis of Loo. IV. ii. III. 3. 
—conferred by ancestors, II. vi. V.; VI. 4: IV 

ii. IV. 4, 5. 

— the eye-brows of, IV. i. pi.] VII.; VllL; ii. 

IV. 5, 8; iii. IL 
—of Woo-ting, IV. iii. V. 5. 

IxKik at the Loh, II. vi. IX. 

Looms, empty. II. v. IX. 2. 

Lord, noble, a husband no styled, I. ii. VIII. 

—a princely, I. x. III. 

— of Ts’in, growing opulence of the, 1. xi. 
L; IT. 

— people ready to fight for their, I. xi. VIII. 

— of T’ac, How-tseih became, III. ii. I. o. 

Lotus, I. vii. X.; xii. X. 

Lover, a lady warning oflT her, I. vii. II. 

— mocking a, I. vii. X. 

—declaring attachment to a, I. vii. XIII. 

— thinking of a, I. vii. XV. 

—indifference and absence of a, I, vii. XVII. 

— alienation of a, I. xii. A^I. 

— longing desire of a, I. xii. ATIII.; X. 

Lovers, a woman longing for, I. vi. X. 

Loyalty, declared, I. x. VII. 

Lucifer, a Star. II. v. IX. 6. 

Lucky day, a, II. iii. VI. 

Lutes, I. iv. VI. I ; vii. VUL; x. II.; xi. I.: II. i. 

I.; IV. 7: III. ii. H. 2. 

— small and large, I. i. I. 8: n. vi. IV. 4. 
Lute-strings, six reins made music like, II. vii 
IV. 5. 

Luxuriance of fiowers, I. ii. XIII of the doii- 

chos, I. l.II. I. 

— of plants and trees, II. i. VIII. 6; IX, 2. 

— of sonthomwood. II. iii. II 

— of a forest, II. vii. IV. 2. 4; VIII. 4, 

— of dryandms. III. ii. VIII._9. 

of grain, IV i.[iii.]V. 

— the ;pas? atiniiis no. III. iii. XL 4. 

Luxuriant willowtree, the. Il.vii. X. 

— young mulberry, III. iii. 111. 


M 


Macc, a jade-, III. ii. VIII. (!. 

— of white jade. III. iii. II. 5. 

-half-, III. i. IV. 2; ii. X. 6. 

Maces, and other tokens, exhausted. III. iii. lAf. 
1 . 


Madder plant, I. vii. XV. 

— -dyed, I. vii. XIX.: II. vi. IX. 1. 

Magistrate, a severe and virtuous, I. vi. IX. 
Magpies, pairing of, I. iv. V. 

— nests of, I. ii. I.; .xii. VII. 

Mailed horses, I. vii. V.; xi. III. 

Mai7.e, I. x. VIII.: II. iv. III. 2 ; vi. VII. 4. 
Majestic appearance of king Seuen, 111. ui' 

IX. 3. 

Majesty, the dread, on high. III. i. II. 1. 

— of Heaven, IV. L p.] VII. 

Male animals, hunted by the ruler of Ts‘in, I. 
xi. 11. 

Mallows, thorny, I. xii. IL 
— gathering, IA7. ii. HI. 3. 

Man, what, was it? II. v. V. 

— being the. III. iii. II. 2 : TV. i. LV.; ii. VII. 
Manners, licentious of Wei, I. iii. IX. 
Manceuvriiig of an army, I. vii V. 

Manufacture of silk, I. xv. I. 3. 

Marabou, the, II. viii. V. 6. 

March a day’s, II. iii. III. 

— of duke Lew, HI. ii. VI. 1. 

Marching of an army, II. viii. III. 

Marchioness, a vicious, I. iv V. 

— a model, I. viii I. 

Mares, three thousand horses &, I. iv. VI. 3. 
Marquis, the reverent, 1. ii. XIII. 

—of Wei, I. iv. X. 

—of Ts‘e, of Wei, of Hing, I. v. III. 1. 

— of Tsin, I. X. IX. 

—of Shin, III. in. V. 

—of Han, III. iii. VTI. 

—of Imo, IV. ii. 1.; II.; IH.; IV. 2, 8. 

Marri.ige, of a princess, I. ii. I.; XIII. 

—forcing a, 1. ii. VI. 

— a young lady anxious for, I. ii. IX.; iv. yli- 
— a widow protesting against a second, I iv. 1- 
— rules of, 1. viii. VI. 3, 4. 

— affinity by, 11. iv. IV. 

— of the marquis of Han, HI. iii. VII. 4. 

— of king Wan, III. i. II. 4 — 6. 

Marriages and reunions, I. xv. III. 4. 

Marsh, the, in the west, LV. i. [ii ] HI- .. 
Marshes, and low ground, 1. iii- XIII. 4; vii. I V. 

X. ; X. U.; xi. I.; VH.; xii. X.; xii. IH: D- 

i.m.; IV.; iii. VII. 2; X.; V.X.8; vi. VI.l; 
viii. HI. 5; IV.: HI. u. VL 5; iii- VU. 5: 
IV.i. pii.]V. ...... 

Martial man, a, 1. i. AHI.; v. VIIL 1 : HI. m. V- 


7 ; VH. 5. 

— troops. III. iii. VIII. 2. 

—king, IV. i. pii.] VHI.; IX.; iii. HI- 
—qualities, IV. ii. HI. 4, 5. 6, 

Marvellous, tower, park, pond. III. i. VIII. 
Master of hounds, 1. viii. VIII. 

— of horse, III. iii. IV. 7. 

—of an estate, IV. i. [iii ] V. 

Mat, the mind not a. 1. iii. I. 3. 

— of ti.ger’s skin I. xi. HI. 

Alats, of rush, and of fine bainlwio, II. iv . 
—guests sitting on, Il.vii. VI.: Ill.ii.ll, l.2;\T.4 
Matron, of a harem, I. i. II, 3. 
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Meat roast and broiled, 11. vi. V. 3; III. ii. EC. 2. 
-Mined, III. ii. VI. 1. 

—minced, IV. ii. IV. 4. 

See Flesh. 

Meal, officers retire to take a, I. ii. VII. 

-full, and scanty, I. xi. X. 

■Mean men in office, II. iv. VII. 4; VII. 13: III. 
iii. XI. 1. 

—services of an officer, I. iii. XIII. 
?Ie<lallion-plant, I. xii. VII. 

Medians. II. i. II. 4; IX. 3; ii. VII. 3; v. X. 8; 
vi. I. 1. 

Meetinpr. concerted, with a lady, I. iii. XVII. 

— >f bride and bridegroom, 1. viii. III. 
-Melancholy, I. vi. I. 

.Melon, earth-, I. iii. X. — fruit, I. xv. I. 6. 

— .seeds, I. V. III. 

Men, treate l as if not, II. iii. X. 

Mercenary, be not, IV. i. [i.] IV. 

-Merit rewarded with a feast and a red bow, II. 
iii. I. 

— of the chief of Shin, III. iii. V. 

— of the earl of Shaou, rewarded. III. iii. VIII. 

4, 5. 

—of king Woo, IV. i. [ii.] X.; [iii.] IX. 

—of officers of Loo, IV. ii. III. 6. 

Metal, ornaments of. III. i. FV. 5. 

Metals, southern, IV. ii. ni. 8. 

Middle Kingdom, III. iii. I. 6. See Centre. 

— I>eriod, the, (before king Thing), IV. iii. IV. 7. 
-Mild, be. III. iii. II.: IV. Ui. I. 

Milky way, the, II. v. IX. 5: UI j. IV. 4) iii. IV. 
.'Iillet, I. vi. I.; ix. VII.; x. VIII ; II. vi. V. 1 ; 
VI. 3 ; VII. 1, 2 i IV. i. [ii.] IV.; [iii.] VI.; 
ii. IV. 1. L j . L j . 

-sacrificial, I. vi. 1.; x. VIU.: U. vi. V. 1 ; VI. 
3; IV. ii. IV. 1. 

-.Voung, I. xiv. IV.; II. viii. III. 

—early sown and late, I. xv. I. 7; II. i. VIII. 4. 

" lute, II. iii. IV.: UI. i. X. 8. 

—grand, II. iv. UI. 3. 

-in dislies, II. V. IX. 1: IV. iii. UI. 

— How-tseih gave his people the black, and 
doiible-kernelled, the tall red, and "hite, 
in. ii. I, 6. 

-black. IV. ii. IV. 1 
—steaming, lU. ii. VII, 1. 

— spirits in.ade from black, UI. iii. VIII. 5. 

-'Duds, I can measure others’, 11. v. IV. 4, 
Munster of War, II. iv. I. 

-chief-, III. Hi. IV. 7; IX. 1. 

-Heaven sent down a, IV. iii. IV. 7. 

•Ministers, of Le and of Wei, I. iii. VII. 

—of \Vei, greedy and idle, I. ix. VI. 

a ruler entertains and praises his, II. ii. VII. 
-three, of Hwang-foo, II. iv. IX. 6. 

—the three high, II. iv. X. 2. 

—oppressive, of Yin-shang, UI. iii. I. 2, 3. 

—"ho enlarged the kingdom, UI. iii. XI. 7. 
—and officers, IV. i. [ii.] I.; ii. Iv. 8. 

—three aged, of duke He, IV. ii. IV. 4. 
.Miraeulous pregnancy of Kiiang Yuen, III. ii. I. 
-of Kcen-teih. IV. iii. HI. 1. 

ire, m the, I. iii. XI.; II. i. VIU. 4. 

” irror, the mind not a, I. iii. I. 2. 

-IiseriM of Chow. I. vi. VIn II. iv. VII.— X.; 

-of the times, II. v. IX.; X.; viii. IX.. UI. ii. 
>11. III.: X ; XI. I 

ot some officers, II. vi. I. 

—of soldiers. U. viii. X. 


Mistletoe and dodder, II. vi:. III. 

Moat, at tlie east gate, I. xii. IV. 

Moats, walls and, of Fung, III. i. X. 

—of Han, UI. iii. VII. 6. 

Mocking a lover, I. vii. X. 

— at the sad state of the nation, UI. ii. X. 4. 
Model, to tlie nine regions, 'l'‘ang a, IV.iii. 1V.3. 
— the capital of Shang, a, IV. iii. V. 5. 

Molar teeth, has the rat no? I. ii. VI. 3. 
Monkey, teacliing a, to climb trees, II. vii. IX.6. 
Month, in the first, II. iv. VIII. 1. 

— in the tenth. 11. iv. IX. 

— in the fourlii, II. v. X. 1. 

— the second, II. vi. III. 1. 

Months of the year, occupations of difft, I. xv. I. 
Moods, the changing, of Heaven, lll.ii. X. 8. 
Moon, tlie, I. iii. I. 5 ; IV.; viii. IV.. II. viii. VIII. 
— advancing to the full, II. i. VI. 6. 

— rising, I. xii. VIU. 

Moor, I. vii XX. 

Morning star, I. vii. VIII.; .xii. V. 

— levee, II. iii. VIU. 

— victory in one. III. i. II. 8. 

— from, to night, IV. iii. I. 

Mortar, liulling grain in a, UI. ii. I. 7. 

Moth, the silk- worm, I. v. UI. 2. 

Mother, pain and toil of a, I. iii. VII. 

— invoking a, I. iv. I. 

— none to be depended on like a, 11. v. III. 3- 
—tlie. of king Wan, lU. i. II,; VI. 1. 

— of king Woo. IV. i. [ii.]. VU. 

— of the marquis of Ix>o, FV. ij, IV. 8. 

Motliers, obliged to do the cooking, II. iv. 1. 

See. Pare.its. 

Motherwort, I. vi. V. 

Mound, southernwood on a large, II. iii. II. 

— an oriole on a, II. viii. VI. 

— the recesses of the. III. ii. VIII. 

Mountain, fine trees on the, U. v. X. 4. 

—firm as a, III. iii. X. 5. 

— nothing higlier than a, II. v. UI. 8. 

Moutilains, 1. vii. X.; x. II.; xi. VII. 

— the happiness of the king like, II. i. VI. 

— -greatl.v lofty are tlie, III. iii. V. 

— ascending the lofty. IV. i. [iii.] XI. 

— friendship like, IV. ii. IV. 4. See Hills, 
Hciglits. 

Mourning habit, the neglect of tlie. I. xii. II. 
Mouse-ear, a plant, I.i. III. 1. 

Mouth, goixi and liad words tliat are only from 
the. II. iv. VIII. 2; V. IV. 5. 

Mud. adding mud to a man in tlie, II. vii. IX.6. 
Muddiness of tlie King river, I. iii. X. 3. 
Mud-fish, II. ii. III. 3; IV. i. [ii.] VI. 

.Mug-wort. I. vi. VIII. 

Mulberry, trees, I. iv. VI. 2.3 ; v. IV. 3: vii. II.; 
X.; ix. II.; x. VIII.; xi. I.; VI.; xiv. III.; 
XV. I.: II. ii. VU. 2; iv. UI. 2; v. Ill, 3 ; 
viii. IV.; V. 4. 

— planters of. I. ix. V. 

— roots of, I. XV. II. 2. 

— -grounds, I. xv. ill. 

— tlie paper-, II. iii. X. 2; iv. III. 1. 

— -insect. II. V. II. 3. 

the mountain-. III. i. VII. 2. 

— tliat young. III. iii. III. 

— the fruit of. IV. ii. III. 8. 

Murmuring of triaips, I. vi. IV.: II. viii. X. 

of n wanderer from Chow, I. vi. VII. 

Mn.sic. II. vii. VI. 2. 

— abandoned to the delights of, II. vi. IV. 

— of Chow. IV. i. [ii ] V. 

— inviiiiig the spirit of T'ang with, IV. iii. I. 
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Musioal instruments. IV. ii. V. See, Bell. Drum, 
Fluus Hand-drum, Lute, Organ. Fau-pipe, 
Wtiistle. 

Musicians, II. vi. V.6. — blind, III. i. VIH. 4 ; IV. 
i. [ii.J V. 

Mustard plant, I. iii. X. 1 ; iv. IV. 3; x. XII. 3. 
Myriad regions, the. III. i. 1. 7: IV. i. [iii.] IX. 
Myriads of blessings and of years, II. vi. V.; 
VI.; VII.; IX.; vii. II.: III. i. IX. 5.6; ii. 

III. I,2.6,7; iii. VIII. 5.C; IV. li. IV. 5. 

— of carts, II. vi. VII. 4. 

of measures of grain, IV. i. [ii.] IV. 

— of stacks, tens of, II. vi. V. 1 : IV. i. [iii.] V. 


i\ 

Nature, the. conferred by Heaven, HI. iii. I. 1 ; 
VI. 1. 

Naves, of a carriage, I. ri. III. 

— laiund with leather, II. iiL IV’. 2;1V. iii. II. 
Neglected officer, a, I. iii. I. 

— wife, a, I. iii. II. 

Nest, the magpie’s, I. ii. I.; xii. V’ll. 

— a robbed, I. xv. I. 

Net, the, of crime. III. iii. X. 1,2. 

— of Heaven, HI. iii. X. 6. 

Nets, rabbit-, I. i. VII. 

—fish-, I. iii. XVHI. 3: v. HI. 4. 

with nine hags, I. ,xv. VI. 1. 

— bird-, II. vii. H. 

Nbw Tower, the, I. iii. XVHI.. 

Night and day confounded. 1. viii. V. 

— drinking long into the. H. ii. X. 

—How goes the? II. iii. VIH. 

—busy, dav and. III. iii. VI. 4; Vll. 1 : IV. i. 

[i.] VI.; VII.; [ii.] III. 

— reverent day and. IV. i. fiii.] I. 

Niue, bags, a net with, 1. xv. VI. 

. — regions, the, IV. iii. 111.; IV. 3,6. 

Ninth pool of the marsh, the. II. iii. X. 
Ninetieth year, duke Woo. in his. Hi. iii. II. 
Ninety black-lipped cattle, II. iv. VI. 1. 

Noble, a, slandered by his tiiend, II. v. V. 
Noble men, the king addresses his ministers 
and lords as. II. ii. VH.; IX. 

Normal nature of man. the. III. iii. VI. 1. 

North, expedition to the, II. i. Vll. 

— return from the, II. i. VHI. 

— in the. is tiie Ladle, (a constellation), II. v. 
IX. 7. 

— the States .and tribes of the. III. iii. VH. 6: 

IV. ii. IV. 5. 

Northern hill, the, II vi. I. 1. 

Note of the plimnix. the. III. ii. VXIl. 9. 

— of the owl. IV. ii. HI. 8. 

Notes of music, IV. i. [ii.J V. 


0 


Oaks, scrubby, I. ii. XIL 
— bushy, I. X. VIII.; xL VIL; xii. II.: II. i. 11.3 ; 
iv. III. 3. 

—thorny, H. vii. IV. 4 ; VIII. 4 : HI. i. HI. 8 : 

V. 5 ; VII. 4. 

Oars of cedar, I. v. V 4. 

labouring at tlieir. III. i. IV. 3. 

Oath, I will take an. II. v. V. 7. 

Oaths and corses. Ill- iii. 1. 3. 


Octogenarians, I. xi. I. 2. 

Ode, I make this, HI. iii. HI. 14. 

— of great excellence, HI. iii- V. 8. 

Offering and sacrifice, a pure, 111. ii- I- 1,2. 
Offerings, baskets of, II. i. I. 1. 

■to forefathers, II. i. VI. 4: W i. [iii-] V. 

— spirits and viands for, II. vi. V. 1. 

— I have brought niy, IV. i. [i.] VI. 

—offish, IV. i.[ii.] VI. 

— to father and mother. IV. i. [ii.] VII-; VIII- 
— without error, IV. ii- IV- 3. 

— of spirits and soups, IV - iii- H. 

- chiefs coming with, IV. iii. V. 2. 

Office, the hazard of taking. H- i”- X- ®- 
—husbandry preferred to. III- iii. IH. 6. 

Officer, the wife of an, I. ii. in.; IV. 

— an, bew ailing neglect of his worth, I. ui- 1- 
— mean services of an, I. iii XIIL 

— hard lot of an, I. iii. XV : U. vi. I.; II- 
— melancholy, of an, I. vi. I.; VI. 

celebrating an. I. vU. VI. 

— grief of an. I. ix. III. .... 

— lamenting his master’s frivolity, an. I. xii;. l- 

s* ^ .,3 1 .:.. — an kS V flOf il M OIL 


i* At* ^ TT * TT 

— abandonment of public life by an, U- 

— moving from one State to another, disap- 

pointed, II. iv. III.; rV. 

— a song ntadc by an, II. v. X. 8. , -y- 

an, admonishing his fellows, III. «• .. L,- 

Officers, easy dignity of some great, I- u. VU. 
— refugees in Wei, I. iii. XI. , - iv 

— zealous to welcome men of worth, 1. tv. lA. 
—attendant on a bride, 1. v. III. 4. 

— ii])I)cal from inferior to superior, I. vii. XI- 
—of Wei, X. ix- II. 

of CIrin, dissipation of, I- xii. I. 

— of escort, I. xiv. U. 

— of king ^uen, praise of the, II. tn. VH' 

of king Yew, imiued and accuscil, II- tv- IX- 

— deserting their places, II. iv. X- 
—unfair employment of, II. vi I. 

— of the capital, II. viii. 1. 

— of Chow all illustrious. III. i. !• 2, 3. 


-of Yin. III. i. 1. 5 ; iii. I. 2, 3. 

-of king WSII, HI. i. IV. 2; VI. 5: IV. i. [i-j 
—of king Woo, III. i. X. 8: IV. L [hi-] IX- 
— proper ordering of, III. ii. V.; VI. 4. 

— of king Ch-ing, III. ii. VIH. 

my great, and excellent men, HI. »>• I*. 

— tiger-. III. iii. IX. 4; IV. h- ®* 

— and people in distress. XU. iii. X. 1. 

1 Tir i ril.1L 


—of faio, IV. ii. 11.; HI. . „ 

Oh! yes. king Ch’ing, &c., IV. i. [h-] II- 
Oh! great now is Chow, IV- iii- XL 
Ointment, congealetl, I- v. HI- 2. 

Old together, growing, I. v. IV. 6; vii. VIU- 
— friendship, I. vii, VII. 

— through grief, U v. UI. 2. _ 

— man’s aiimonilion, an. III. ii- X. 4; in. U- 

— no, experienced men. III. iii. I. 7. 

— ways, the, HI. iii. 11. 12. 

Olden time, life in Pin in the, I. xv. I- 

— the example of the, IV. iii. IV. 

Omen, an-eclipsc an eviU 11. iv- IX. 

— a happy, IV. t. [i.] IH. 

Omens, reganl ess of evil. 111. hi. X. 5. 

— of the dignity of Shaqg, IV. iii. IV. 

One man. (the king), the, HI. iii. VI. 4. 
Opportunities, a woman regrets lost. I. vii. XI 
Oppression, and misery in Wei, 1- iii- XV1-: i* 
VH 
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— in Kwei, I. xiii. III. 

—in the kingdom, II. it. VIII.; v. IV.; IX.; X.; 
III. hi. III.; X.; XI. 

Orders, should be determinate. III. Ui. 11. 2. 

— , or sorts, of men. III. iii. III. 5. 

Order, and disorder, at a feast, II. vii. VI. 

—of the capital of Shang, IV. iii. V. 5. 
Ordinances of Heaven, II. ir; IX. 7, 8 : IV. i. 

(iii.) II. 

Ordinations of God, the, irregular, HI. iii. I. 1. 
Organ-tongues, artful words like, II. t. IV. 5. 
Organs, I. xi. I.; II. i. I.; vi. IV. 4; vii. VI. 2. 

0 riole, the, I. xt. 1. 2 ; IH. 4 : II. i. VIII.; viii. VI. 
See Yellow bird. 

Origin of the people of Chow, HI. ii. I. 

Orion, I. ii. X. 

Ornamented bows. III. ii. n. .8. 

Ornaments, of mc-tal and jade. III. i. IV. 5. 

See Giidle. 

Orphan, grief of an, II. t. VXIL 3. 

Osiers, I. vi. IV. 3. 

Ospreys, I. i. I. 

C wl, I. xii. VI.: IV. ii. in. 8. 

— 0 owl! I. XT. II. 

— a wiee woman is an. III. iii. X. 3. 

0. en and sheep for sacrifice, H. vi. V. 1 : IV. i. 
(iii.) VIL 

— (irotected How-taeih, HI. ii. I. 3. 

—leading, n. viii. III. 2. 

Ox-Ups, a plant, I. ix. H. 

Ox tails on staffs, I. iv. IX.; IL i. VHI. 2 ; iii. V. 
8* 


P 

I’adtiocks, 1. XT. HI. 2. 

I'adtly, I. ii. VI.: II. iv. III. 1; yi. VII. 4. 

— Hcw-ueih's, III. ii. I. 4. 

^airs. thousands of, IV. i. [ii.] II • [iii ] V. 
I’airi.ig, I, iv. V. ^ '■ 

Palace, the harem of a, I. iv. I. 

— bui ding a, I. iv. VI. 

the completion and description of a, II. iv. V. 
dru ns and bells beaten in the, II. viii. V. 5. 
—king Wan in the. III. i. VI. 3. 

Pan-p pe, IV. i. [ii.] V. 

Pans, 1. ii. IV. 2. 

Panth.y, the red, m. iii. VII. 6. 

Papay.i, I. v. X. 

Paper- iiulberry, II. iii. X. 2; iv. ni. 1. 
Parasite, lU. u. IX. 5 . 

Parent) sX a queen going to visit her, I. i. II. 3. 
— none iring, I. i. X. 

— invoking. I. iii. IV.; II. iv. VIII. 2 ; v. VIII. 
4 ; HI. iii. IV. 4. 

—leaving, L in. XIV. 2; iv. VII.; v. V. 2: II. 
vi. I. 

—to be feared, I. vrii. II. 

—who I as no ? II. iii. ix. 

—announcement of marriage to, I. viii. VI. 3. 
-providing for, I. x. VIII.: II. i. II. 3—5. 

people. IP VII. 3. 

uau^ters should only not cause sorrow to, 
II. IT. V. 

-thinking of our, II. v. II. 1. 

—Heaven, called our, II. v. IV. 1. 
a ton prevented from rendering the last ser- 
vice to, II. V. VIII. 

'''’lIPu VU people, 

Panimouiousneas of the rich in Wei, I. ix. I. 
-0* officers, I. ix. II. 


Passes, the dangerous, of King, III. iii. V. 1. 
Pasture-ground, II. i. VIII. 1. 

Path, of the temple, the middle, I. xii- VII. 
—the Spirit of the. III. ii. I. 7; iii. VI. 7; VII. 3. 
Pattern, one axe- handle the, for another, I. xv. V. 
— a. to all the States, II. iii. III. 5. 

- tliey sought me to be a, II. iv. VIII. 7. 

— the ancients, a. II. v. I. 4. 

—take your, from king Wan, III. i. I. 7. 

—the, of God, HI. i. VII. 7. 

— king Woo, a. III. i. IX. 3. 4. 

_ king Ch-ing, a. III. ii. VIII. 5, 6. 

—to the people. III. iii. II. 2, 4, 8 ; IV. ii. III. 4. 
— the cliief of Shin, to the States of the south, 
and to all oflicers. HI. iii. V. 

— Chung Slian-foc, a. III, iii. VI. 3. 

Pea, the beautiful, I. xii. VII. 1, 

Peace, or war, an officer fit for, II. ii. HI. 5. 

— there is no. III. iii. III.; X. 1. 

— restoration of, HI. iii. "^H. 2. 

— gifts, both of, and war, IV. i. [ii.] VII.; ii. 
III. 4. 

— universal, IV. i. [iii.] IX. 

— enjoyed by Woo-ting, IV. iii. V. 5, 6. 

Peach, tree, I. i. VI.; u. XIII.; ix. HI. 

— fruit, I. V. X. 2. 

— I return a plum for a, HI. iii II. 8. 

Pear tree. I. ii. V. 

— the russet, I. x. VI.; X.: TI. i. IX. 1, 2. 

— the wild, I. xi. VII. 

Peasantry of Wei, straits of, I. ix. V. 

Pebbles, I. V. I. 2. 

Pedlar’s wares, I. iii. X. 

Pelican, I. xiv. H. 

Pen for pigs, HI. li. VI. 4. 

Pendants of a banner, like the. IV. iii. IV. 4. 
Peonies, I. vii. XXI. 

People, the regathered into communities, II. iii. 
VII. 

— the innocent, II. iv. VIII. 3. 

—deplorable state of the. II iv. IX.; X. 

— alas for us the toiled! II. v. IX. 3. 

—happy. II. vi. VII.: III. ii. VIII. 

— like prince, like, II. vii. IX. 

— God seeking for some one to give settlement 
to the. HI. i. VII. 1. 

— the resort of the lower, IH. i. VH. 6. 

— of Chow, first birth of the. III. ii. I. 

—find rest in the king. III. ii. Y. 4. 

— duke Dew’s devotion to the, III. ii. VI. 

— tiie, are lieavily ourdened, and sorrowing. III. 
ii. IX. 

— misery of the. III. ii. X.; iii. X. 

— enlightening the. III. ii. X. 6. 

— Heaven gave birth to the, IH. iii. I. 1 ; VI. 1. 

— are disorderly, why the. III. iii. HI. 11 16- 

— the lower, to be feared, IV. iii. V. 4. 

Pepper, like, is the smell of spirits, IV. i. [iii.] V. 
I’cpi>er-plant, I. x. IV ; xii. II. 

Persoiiators of the dead. 

iiee Dead, Representatives. 

Person, Cluing Shan-foo was wise, protecting his 
own. III. iii. VI. 4. 

Perversities, the people have now many, HI. ii- 
X. «. 

Phe.is.ant, the male, I. iii. VIII^ IX. 

— ’s feathers, 1. iii. XIII. 3; v. III. 3. 

figured robe, I. iv. III. 2. 

— ea.'ily caught, I. vi. VI. 

— flying. II. iv. V. 4. 

— crowing in the morning. IL v. HI-5. 

— long-tailed, H. vij. IV. 2. 

Phoenix, the male and female, IH. ii. V ill. 7, 3, 9. 
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Pickles, n. Ti. VI. 4; III. ii. n. 2. 

Pig, roast, IV. ii. TV. 4. 

—duke Lew took a, from the pen, III. ii. VI. 4. 
Pillars, of a courtyard, II. iv. V. 5. 

— of a temple, IV. iii. V. 6. 

Pine tree, I. v. V. 4; vii. X. 2: II. iv. V. 1 ; vii. 

III.; IV. ii. IV. 9; V. 6. 

Pins, hair-, I. iv. III. 

Pint measure, I. x IV. 

I’itchcr and jar, II. v. VIII 3. 

Plain in the south, the, I. xii. II. 

— in the middle of the, II. v. II. 3. 

—the, of Chow, III. i. III. 3. 

— of JIuh. IV. ii. IV. 2. 

Plains, and marshes, II. vi. VI. 1; viii. III. 5. 

— the finest of the. III. i. VII. 6. 

— duke Lew surveyed the. III. ii. VI. 2. 

— of the far distant borders. IV. ii. 1. 

Plans, recklessness of the king’s, II. v. I. 

— wisely arranged, II. v. IV. 4: III. iii. III. 8: 
IX. 6. 

—far-reaching, III. iii. II. 2: IV. i. [iii.] II. 

— not far-reaching. III. ii. X. 

Plant of forgetfulness, the, I. v. VIII. 4. 

Plants, divining. 1. xiv. IV. 

— the Vat and the lae, II. ii. VII. 1. 

See 

Artemisia. Grass, thewliite,Plantain, 

Ilamhoo, Gr.ass, theking-.Pokew'ced, 

Barley, Hemp. Pondweed 

Be.ins, Indigo plant,.. .Pno 

Bignonia K-wei. PuNe 

Bitter gourd Lilies Reeds, 

Baohnieria, Liqiigrice, Rush, 

Bot tie gourd, , . .Lot us Scallions, 

Broussonetia,... Madder, Sedges 

(’alabash, Maize, Sliccp’sfoot, .... 

Celery, Mallows Shep’rd’s purse. 

Cereals Medallion, Smart-weed 

c-' . '.r ■ • 

V-l !, 

Creeping-grass, Mistletoe Sowthistle, 

Motlierwort, Sparrow-gourd, 

Mouse-ear, Thorn-ferns, .... 

Dodder, Mugwort, Tribulus 

Dolichos, Mustard, Valerian, 

Duckweed, O.x-lips, Violets,.... 

Paddy W’rPolvgonum, 

Gourds Pea Wheat.I 

Grain, Peony, 

Grapes Pepper, 

Plantains fplantaginaces) 1. i. VIII. 

Playing and singing, I. ix. III. 

I’leasure. pursuing nothing but. III. iii. II. 3, 
I^ledging. III. ii, II. 2; See Cup. 

Pleiades, I, ii. X, 2. 

Plentiful, See Years, Abundance. 

Plum-tree, the, I, ii. I.X.; XIII.; vi. X. 3; xi. V. 
VIL; -xii. VI.; xiv. HI,; II. ii. VU. 3; v. x! 

4. See Sparrow-plum. 

—fruit, I, V. X. 

—I return a, for a peach. III. iii. II. 8. 

Ploughs, I. XV. I, 

ITough-shares, II, vi. VIII. 1 ; IV. i. [iu.] V.; VI. 
Ploughing, IV. i. [ii.] Ilg [iii.] V. 

Points of the heavens, determining by shadows 
the. III. ii. VI. 5, 

Poison, a rejected wife comparetl to, I. iii. X. 6. 
Poisonous ways, why the people enjoy, UI. iii. 

Poke-weed, II. iv. IV. 3. 

Pole, the, of a war-carriage, I, xi. III. 


Polite intercourse, tlie rules of, to be always ob- 
served, II. viii. VII. 

Pond, fish in a, II. iv. VIII. 11. 

— the Marvellous, III. i. VIII. 2. 

Ponds and islets, I. ii. II. i. 

Pond-weed, I. ii. IV.: IV. ii. III. 2. 

Poo vegetable, the. III. iii. VII. 3. 

Pool, the ninth, of the niarsli, II. iii. X. 

— a deep. II. v. III. 4. 

— - water, may be m.ade useful. III. ii. VII. 1. 
— when a, be< onies dry. III. iii. XL C. 

Pools, cattle drinking at the. II. iv. VI. 2. 

— water flowing from, II. viii. V. 3. 

— left by floods. 1. ii. IV.: III. ii. VIL 
Poor, Chung Sii.m-foo did not insult the. III. lii. 
VI. 5. 

Popular saying, a, HI. iii. I. 8: II. 1, HI. 9; VI. 
5, G. 

Population increase of tlie, II. iv. VI. 4: HI. ii, 
VI. 6. 

Porcelain, whistle, the. II. v. V. 7: HI. ii. X. o. 
Post, keeping to one’s, in bail times. II. iv. IX.; X. 
Posts and boards in the palace of king Wan, III. 
L VHI. 3. 

Posterity, a lino of virtuous. III. ii. V. 
Pounded, feeling as if, II. v. HI. 2. 

Pounding earthen walls, II. iv. V. 3 : III. i. III. 0. 
Poverty of an oflievr, I. iii. XV. 

— a jx.-rson regretting his. I. x. X. 

Powers, the, above and Itelow, HI. iii. IV. 2, 
Praise, of dnke Wan, I. iv, VI. 

— of a virtuous and intelligent lady, I. xii. IV, 
— of a virtuous lord. I. xiv. III. 

—of the dnke of Cliow, I. xv. IV. to VII. 

—of the king, II. i. VI.; vi. IX.; vii. VIL: III. ii. 
HI.; V. 

— of ministers, II. ii. VII. 

— of feudal princes, II. ii. IX.; vi. Xq vii. I.: IV. 
i. [i.] IV 

— of officers of king Seuen, II. iii. VII. 

— of a bride, H. vii. IV. 

— of the ladies and gentlemen of a former time, 

II. viii. I. 

—of king Wan, HI. i. I. to VII.: IV. i. [ii.] VII ; 
[iii.] X. 

—of king Ke, III. i. VII. 

—of king Woo. HI. i. I-X.: IV. i. [i.] VIII.; IV : 
[ii.] X.; [iii.] VIII. 

— of kings riding and K’ang. IV. i. [i.] IX. 

— of king Ch’ing’s officers, HI. ii. VIII. 

— -Odes of Boo, IV. ii. Iit/e: 

Prayer, before a hunting expedition, II. iii. VI. I- 
— for rain, II. vi. VII. 2. 

— for the o^d. III. ii. II. 4. 

— for the king, II. vii. II. 

— for a good year. III. iii. IV. G. 

— king Chdng’s, to tiis father, IV. i. [iii ] II. 

— of officers of Loo, IV. ii. II. 

Presenting precious things, tlie tribes of Hwae, 
IV. ii. HI. 8. 

Presents, king’s. HI. iii. VII. 2, 3. 

Priests, H. vi. V. 4, 5 

Prince, a fit mate for a prince. I. i. VII. 

— virtues of a, symbolized by a /iu, I. i. XI. 

— tlie h.arein of a, I. ii. X. 

—of Ts'in, I, xi. I.; II.; V. 

—tlie duties of a, HI. iii. II. 

Prinoes, wives for young, I. xv. I. 2. 

—lower garments for, 1. xv. I. 3. 

—furs for, I. XV. I. 4. 

—a pattern for, HI. iii. ’VT. 3. 

—Ye brilliant and accoiiiplislied, IV. i. [i.] IV. 
—full of harmony and gravity, IV. i. fiiO 
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— T'ang appointed the, IV. iii. III. 

See Feudal. 

Princess, marriage of a, I. ii. I.; XIII. 

I’rincesses of Che, the. III. i. II. 2. 

Prisoners and captives, II. i. VIII. 6: III. i. VII. 
8; IV. ii. III. 5. 

Prisons, deemed fit inmates for, II. ▼. II. 5. 
Private feast, a, II. vi. V. 5. 

-fields, II. vi. VIU. 3: IV. i. [U.] II. 
Proclamation, duke Lew made, EU. ii. VI. 2. 
Prodigies ceiestiai and terrestrial, IL iv. IX. 
Profit, three times cent per cent, HI. iii. X. 4. 
Progenitors come and enjoy offerings, II. vi. V. 
Progress, consultation without, II. v. I. 3. 
—making a, IV. i. [i.] VUL; [iii.] XI.;ii.m. 1. 
Propriety, a man worthless without, I. iv. VUI. 
— the rules of, to be observed even by the most 
frugal, II. viii. VU. 

—of demeanour, HI ii. IL 3 ; III. 4, 5 : IX. 3 j 
X. 5. 

Protest of a widow against a second marriage, 
I. iv. I. 

Proud men, II. v. VI. 5. 

Provident arrangements, I. xv. I. 

Provisions, excellent, HI. ii. II. 2. 

—exhausted. III. ii. X. 6. 

— stores of, III. iii. V. 1, 

—of miUet, IV. i. [iii.] VI. 

Public, fields, and private, II. vi. VIll. 3. 
—service, a young soldier on, I. ix. IV. 

— „ an officer complains of the arduous 
duties of, n. vi. I.; II.; III. 

—life, regret at the abandonment of, II. iv. II. 
— affairs, a woman, has nothing to do with, III. 
iiL X. 4. 

—duties, reverently attend to, IV. L [ii.] L 
Pulse, (a plant), L xv. L 6, 7: U. v. IL 3. 

— How.treih’s, IV. ii. IV. 1. 

Purification for sacrifice, HI. iL L 7. 


Q 

Quails, I. iv. V.; ix. VI. 

Quarters, the four, HI. i. X.; u. V. 3 ; VIH. 5, 
6; IX. 1,3; ULU. 2; IV. 6; V. 1; VI. 3; 
VIII. 2, 3, 6: IV. i, IX.; iiL III. 

Quwn, allusions to king Win’s, L i. IL; IV.; V. 
—king Yew’s, degraded and forsaken, II. viiL V. 
Quips and jokes, I. v. I. 3. 

Quiver, IV. i. [L] VIII. 

-of seal-skin, IL L VU. 6; iU, IV. 1. 


R 

Rabbit, a single, baked, roasted, or broiled, ] 
»iii. VU. 

Rabbit^»tcher, praise of a, L i. VU, 

Kab^t Net, the, a constellation, the Hyadc 
n.v.n:.6;Tiu. vni.3. 

Rifts, I. i. IX.; m. X. 4. 

Riw, good, 1. iv. VI. 3. 

—0 for! I. V. VIU. 3. 

— wind and, I. vii. XVIu XT. U. 2. 3 : n. V. VU. 

— gemal, U. viii. UI. 1. 

—great, II. viU. VIU. 3. 

• -drilling, I. XV. ni.: II. vL VI. 2. 

-soaking, II. iv. VUI. 9. 

-prayer for, U. vi. VU. 2; VUI. 3. 

tews falling like, U. vi. UI. L 
Ri^bow, I iv. VU. 


Rain-coats, U. iv. VI. 2. 

Ram, no old without horns, U. vii. VI. 5. 

— don’t look for horns on a young, IU. iii. II. 8. 
— -sacrificing a. III. ii. I. 7. 

—and a bull. IV. i. [i.] VII. 

Rams, pure, for victims, II. vi. VU. 2. 
Rambling and singing. III. ii. VUI. 1, 2. 

Rank, distinguished by robea 1. x. IX. 

Ranks for an army, IU. iii. IX. 2. 

Rats, I. ii. VI. 3; iv. VIU.; ix. VII.: U. iv. V. 3. 
— smoked out, I. xv. I. 5. 

Reapers, IV. i. [iu.] V.; VI. 

Reaping time, 1. xv. I. 4, 7. 

— beans, U. vi. IU 3. 

— sowing and, UI. iii. UI. 6: IV. ii. IV. 
Rebellion plotted against Tsin, I. x. IIL 
— the duke of Chow on, I. xv. U. 

Recesses, the, of a large mound, IU ii. VIU. 
Recluse, happiness of a, I. v. U. 

— contentment of a, I. xiL III. 

Recompense, every good deed has its, UI. iii. U. 6. 
Reed-organ, I. vi. UI. 1. 

Reeds, cUvination by, I. v. IV. 2 : U. i. IX. 4. 
—a bundle of, I. v. '^I. 1. 

— and rushes, I. xL PVa U. v. UL 4. 

— sedges and, I. xv. I. 

Reformation, a call for, III. ii. IX. 

Refugees, in Wei, L iii. XI. 

Begathering of the people under king Senen, II. 
iii. VII. 

Regions, the nine, IV. iii. III.; IV. 3, 6. 

— Yu arranged the, IV. iii. IV. 

Regrets, a woman’s, I. vii. XI V. 

Reins, I. iii. XUI. 2 ; vii. IV.; viii X.; xi. U.: U. 
i. UI.; ii. IX. 4 ; iii. IV. 1 ; vi. X. 3; vii. IV. 
S : UI. iu. VU. 2 : IV. i. [ii.] VIII.; u. IV. 3. 
Relations, the superintendent of the ruler’s, I. 
ix. U. 

Relatives, mean, put into office, U. iv. VU. 4. 
—feasting the king’s, U. vii. III.: III. ii. II.; UI. 
— cold treatment of, by the king, U. >Ti. IX. 

— the king’s, a fortified wall. III. ii. X. 7. 
Repetition, assiduous, in teaching, IU. iii. U. 11. 
Repining of soldiers absent from borne, I. iii. VT. 
Representatives of the dead, U. vi. V.; VL; vii. 
VI. 2:IU.ii. III. 3;IV.; X. 

Responsibiiity, sliirking, II. iv. X.; v. I. 

Best, a wife desiring, for her husband, I.ii.VUI. 
— I dare not seek, U. iv. IX. 8. 

—the people find, in the king, III. ii. V. 4. 

— the kin^s heart aL U. vm.I II. 5 : IU. m.Vin.2. 
Retiring girl, a, L iii. XVU. 

— from publfc life, against, II. iv. U.; IX. 8 ; X. 

Return of a husband, I. vi. lU. 

— the soldier’s, I. xv. III.: II. i. VUI.; IX. 
Return, when shall we? II. i. VU.; vi. UI. 

— let us, IU. iii. IX 6. 

Revenue-system, UI. ii. VI. 5 ; iii. VII. G. 
Iteverence, of a prince's wife, 1. ii. U. 

Reverent watchfulness, would prevent slanders, 
U. iii. IX. 3. 

—be, UL iii. IX. 1. 

— day and night, IV. L [iii.] I. 

— let me be, IV. i. [iii.] IU. 

Reversed, God has. His usual course, IU. ii. X. 
Reviling the good, UL iii. UI. 6. 

Rewards and punishments, justice of Woo- 
ting’s, IV. iiL V. 4. 

Rhinoceros’ horn, I. L UI. 3 ; xv. I. 8 : U. vii. 1. 4. 
Rhinoceroses, hunting, U. iii. VI. 4. 

— we are not, U. viii. X. 3. 

Rice, L X. VUL: IV. i. [u.] IV.; ii. IV. 1. 

— coarse and fine, IU. iii. XI. 5. 
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— steaming, III. ii. VII. 1. 

fields, II. viii. V. 3. 

liarvest, I. xv. I. 6. 

Kiclies, of Ts'e, I. r. III. 

— and parsimony of Wei, I. i*. I. 

Ridge, III. ii. VIII. 9; See Heights. 

Right, and left movements of the princes all 
proper. II. vi. X. 4. 

— king Win descended on the, IV. i. [i.] VII. 
Rings, attached to hounds’ necks, I. viii. VIII. 
— gilt, for the traces of a carriage, L xi. III. 

— attached to reins, III. iii. VII. 2. : IV. i. pi.] 
VIII. 

Rise early and go to bed late, II. y.II. 4: III. iii. 

II. 4. See Early and Dawn. 

River, seeking a man up and down a. I. xi. IV. 
Rivers, hills and, IV. ii. IV. 1. See /Vqper 
Names, Ho, K^ng, Han. Hwae, King, Wei, 
&c. 

Road to Chow, the, II. v. III. 2 ; VTII. 1, 2. 

— the great, II. viL IV. 5 ; viii. X.4. 

— the Spirit of the. III. iii. VI. 7 ; VII. 3. 

Roads opened, HI. i. III. 8 : IV. i. [i.] V, 
Robbers, and oppressors. III. ii. IIC; iii. I. 3; 

in. 6. 

Robe, a lady’s embroidered. I. v. III. 1. 

— black of duke Woo of Ch'ing, I. vii. I. 

—a prince’s embroidered, I. xi. V. 

— a grand-ducal, I. xv. VI. 

Robes the upper, I. iii. U. 

— officers', I. iii. XII. 4 ; vi. IX. 

—of State, pictured, I. iv. III. 

— suits of, I. X. II. 

— of white silk, I. x. in. 

— not without, I. X, IX.; xi. VIII. 

— clothed in, II. iv. V. 8. 

—dark-coloured, with the dragiMi, II. vii. VIII. 

1 ; m. iu. VII. 2. 

Rocks, white, I. x. UI. 

— masses of, II. iv. VII. 1. 

. — frowning, n. vUL VIH. 

Rock-covered hill tops, II. v. VH. 3. 

Roofs of houses, I. xv. I. 7. 

Root, the, with its three shoots, (the last king 
of Hea), rv. ni. IV. 6. 

Roots removing, TV. i. pii.] V. 

Rope-rush, steeping the, I. xii. IV. 

Ropes of grass, I. xv . I. 7. 

— test-, II. vii. VHl. 5. 

— ^to bind horses,, rv. i. [ii.] IX. 

Rouge, L iii. XIIL 

— u^ by the prince of Tsin, I. xi. V. 

Round and round, I. x. V. 

Royal House, the, I. i. X. 

— marriage of a princess of, I. ii. XIII. 

— domain, I. vi. title.: TV. iii III. 

—domain, an officer decidea to return to the, II. 
iv. in. 

Rud, a fish, L xv. VL 1. 

Ruin, a bad man ^ing to, L xii. VL: in. iii. n. 4. 
—coming on the kingdom, IL iv. vn.; Vin.; IX.; 

X.: ni. iii I. 6; HI. 

—and disorder, IIL ii X. 6. 

Ruler, the, of horses, an object of worship, n. iii. 
VT. 1. 

— a righteous and an unrighteous, ni. iii IU. 8. 
—Heaven beheld the, M. iii. VI. 1. 

— God raised up a, in. i. VII. 

— God the, of men, m. iii. I. 1. 

Rush the white-flowered, 11. viii. V. 

Rush-mat, H. iv. V. 6. 

Rushes, I. ii. XIV. 1; xv. II. 3: U. vii. VII. 3. 
—by the way side, in. ii. XL 1. 


—and sedges, 1. v. HI. 4. 

— reeds and, I. xi. IV.: II. v. III. 4. 
— and lotus plants, 1. xii X. 

s 


Sacks, grain in, HI. ii. VT. 1. 

Sacrifice, I. ii. H; IV,: U. iii VT. 1 ; vi. V. to 
VUL: UI. i Vn. 8; ii I.; iii. IV.; VI. 7; 
VII. 3: IV. i [i.] m.; [ii] IV.; VII.; VUI.; 
ii rv. 3; iii. L; U. 

— victims for, II. iv. Vr. 2; v. V. 7: HI. i V. 4, 
ii L 7. 

Sacrificial millet, L vi. I.; x. VUI.: U. vi. V. ! ; 

VL 8: IV. ii IV. I. 

— service!, U. vi V. 

— Odes of Chow, IV. i. title. 

— Odes of Shang, IV. iii. title. _ 

Sad condition of the State of Ch’ing, I. vii. XI. 
Sadness, I. v. IX.; vi I. See Heart. 

Sages, wise plans of the, U. v. IV . 4. 

— there are no, IH. ii. X- I. 

Sandal trees, I. vii U.; ix. VI.: II. i. IX. 3 ; m. 

X.: in. i. U. 8. 

Sand-blower, a kind of fish, H. ii- IH. 1. 

Sashes, of brides, I. xv. IIL 4. 

Satiat^ with kindness, HI. ii. IU. 1. 

Satirizing a marria^ 1. iii XVUI. 

— parsimony, I. ix. L 

Sauces, H vii VI. 1: HI. ii. IL 2; iii. VTI. 3. 
Saying, an ancient, IIL ii. X. 8. 

—a popular, IIL iii. I. 8; H. 1 ; UI. 9_; VX 5, 6- 
Scabbard, gemmed, of the king, ^U. vi. IX- *• 

— duke Lew’s ornamented, HI. ii- VI. 2. 
Scallions, L xv. 1. 8. 

Sceptre, a great, DL iii. V. 5. 

— the large, of bis rank, HI. iii- VII. 2. 

Sceptres to play with, sons shall have, 11. iv. V.o- 
Scholar venting bis pride, a, I. ix. IU. L 
Scorning a scomer, 1. vii. XH. 

•Scorpion’s tail, hair like a, II. viii. L 4,6. 
Scoundrels believed, II. v. IV. 3. _ 

Screen of bamboos, a, I. viii. X.: U. iii. IV. 1 : 
III. iii VTI. 2. 

Screens, the great States are, IH. ii. X. 7. 

— and buttresses, the feudal chiefs are, II. t"-. I- 
— Foo and Shin are, to all the States, III. lU. 
V. 1. 

Sea, the court of the, H. iii. IX. 1. 

— the southern, IIL iii. VIU. 3. 

- -the States along the, IV. ii. TV. 6,7. 

Seas, the four, IV. iii. UI. — all within the, IV. 
iii. IV. 2. 

Seal-skin quivers, n. i vn. 6 ; iii. rv. 1. 
Searching for a man up and down a river, I- vi. 

rv. 

Seasons, the four, H. i. ’VI. 4 ; v. X. 

Sedges, L vL IX. — smd reeds, 1. xv. I. 
Seduction a young lady resists, I. ii. XII. 


— a woman bemoans, I. v. IV. 

Seed, selecting the, II. vi. VUI- 1. 
Self-imltivation of duke Woo, 1. v. I. 
Self-possessed ofiicers, 1. ii. Vn. 

Self-sufficient, don’t te, HI. iii. n. I0,1L 
— a bad ruler, who is, IH. iii. III. 8. __ 

Semi-cin;ular water, pleasant is the, U'. «• Uv 
Separation of soldiers from their families, L 
VT^ vi. IV.: II. i. VIL 
—of husband and wife, I. iii. VIH.; vi. V. 
-from brothers and parents, I. iv. VIL 
—from' kin, 1. vi. VII. 
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Serpents, on ft banner, _ See Banner. 

—dreaming about, IL ir. V. 6,7. 

Servants, I. i. III. 4 : II. Ti. V. 5. 

-hired, IV. i. riii-l V. 

plenty of, III. ii. II. 2. 

- all are the king’s II. Ti. I. 1. 

Service, incessant, II. Tiii. X. 

—reverence in the, IV. iii. I. 

Settlement of Pin, the. III. ii. VI. 5,6. 

Se\ en sons lament their mother’s sorrow, L iii. 

vn. 

—orders of nobility L x. IX. 

Sexes, estimateof immorality in the two, I.r. TV. 3. 
—relative importajice of the, II. iv. V. 9 ; IH. 

iii. X. 3. 

Shade, the, wide of a mulbmy tree, HI. iii. 

m. 1. 

Shadows, determining the points of the heavens 
by, III. ii. VI. 6. 

Shaking with terror, m. iii. IX. 3. 

Shainefnl things in a harem, 1. iv. IL 
Sheaves, three millions of, I. ix. VI. , 

— collecting, I. xv. L 7 : IV. i. [iii.] VI. 

— ungathered, II. vi. VUI. 3. 

Sheep, and lambs, killing, I. xv. I. 8. 

—herds of, II. iv. V7. 

- for sacrifice, II. vi. V. : IV. iii, VII. 

—and oxen protected ilow-tseih, HI. U. L 3. 
—cattle and, HI. ii. H. 1. 

Sheepskins, I. ii. VIL 
Sheep’s-foot, ft plant. H. ir. IV. 2. 
Shell-embroidery, H. v. VL 1. 

Shells on vermilion-strings, IV. U. IV. 6. 
Shepherd’s-purse, a plant, L iii. X. 

Shields, IV. i. [i.] VIH. 

—dragon -figured, and feather-fignred, L xi.IH. 
-of duke Lew, HI. ii. VL I. 

Shoes, made of dolichos, I. riii. VL 2 ; ix. L: IL 
V. IX. 2. 

Shouting and brawling, H. vii VI. 4. 

—of workmen, IH. i. HL 6. 

—clamour and, HI. iii. 1. 6. 

Shrike, the, I, xv. I. 3. 

Shrme, of king Woo, IV. i [U.] VIH.; [iii] U. 
—of Woo-ting, IV. iii. V. 6. 

Sickles, IV. i. [ii.] 1. 

Sieve the southern, a constellation, H. v. VL 2; 
IX. 7. 

Sifting grain, HI. ii. I. 7. 

Sighing and groaning, HI. ii X. 5. 

Silk, I. V. IV. 

-white, I. ii. VIL; vii. XIX.; riu. IH.; x. HI. 
—green, and yellow,.!, riii UL 
—threads, L ii. XIII. 8. 

—girdle, I. xiv. IH. 

— hands, ribbons, and cords, 1. ir. IX. 
—garments, I. iii. II. 3 : IV. i. [iii.] VH. 
Silk-worm moth, the, 1. r. HI. 2. 

— niont(i, the, I. xv. I. 

Silk worms and weaving, HI. ilL X. 4. 

Silken string, the, of a bow, IH. in. IL 9. 

• nnple-looking lad, a, I. v. IV. 1. 

■-‘uging and whistling, a sign of satisfaction, 1. 
li. XL 

—of sorrow, II. viii. V. 3. 

-and dancing, U. vii. IV. 8. 

—to admonitli by, I. xiL VI. 

—to lutes. III. ii. II. 2, 

-01 birds, I. i. II. 1 ; iii. VH. 4 ; VIII. 2 ; IX. 2, 

_. 3 ; XV. I. 

Sister, I. iii. XIV. 2 ; v. HI. 4. 

SiU of the capital of Chow, III. i- X. 

- r-an-foo looked out for a, HL i. HI. 2. 


Six reins, the, H. i. HI. 

— orders of nobility, I. x. IX. 

— hosts of the king, IH. i. IV. 3; iii. IX. 1. 

— days, a husband absent for, U. viii. H. 2. 
Sixth mont^ an expedition starts in the, H. iii. 
UL 


Skin of a rat, the, 1. iv. VIH. 

Skins, lambs’ and sheeps’, I. ii. VH. 

— of white foxes, red panthers, and yellow grisly 
bears, HI. iii. VH. 6. 

Skirts, gathering seeds in. I. i. VHI. 3. 

— embroidered, 1. xv. VI. 1. 

Slab of stone, Paou-sze compared to a thin, H. 
viii. V 8. 

Slanders, against giving ear to, I. x. XIL: II. iii. 
IX.; iv. VIH.; IX. 7; X. 4; r. IH.; rii. Vu 
III. iii. X. 4; XL 3. 

— appeal to Heaven against, II. v. IV. 

— of an old friend, IL v. V. 

— an eunuch suffering from, H. v. VL 
— of women and eunuchs, HI. iii. X. 4. 

Sleep, death spoken of as, I. vi. VI. 

Sleep on conches, sons, but daughters, on the 
ground, U. iv. V. 8, 9. 

Sleet and snow, H. vii. HI. 3. 

Slippers, red, L xv. VH.; HI. iii. VH. 2. 
-gold-adorned, H. iii. V. 4. 

Slopes, those eastern, IlL ii. VIH. 9. 

Smart weed, IV. i.,[iii.] VI. 

Smile of pride, the, 1 . Iii. V. 

every, word correct, II. vi V. 3. 

Snow, I. In. XVL: U. i. VH. 6; VIII. 4; vi VI. 

2; Tu. HL 3; IX. 7, 8. 

Social life, the duties of, IV. i- [i.] X. 

Soldier’a thought of home, a, 1. «. IV.; x. VHL; 
XT. HI. 


Soldiers, separation of, from their fsmiliea, L UL 
VI.; vi IV.: IL i VH. 

—complaint of, against the minister of War, H. 
iv. I. 


cheerful alacrity of, H. viiL HI. 

— misery and murmuring of, II. viii. X. 
Solitary, alas ! for the helpless and, U. iv. VTH. 


13; V. H. 5. 

— the king, IH. ii. X. 7: IV- i. [iii.] I. 

Son of a marquis married, the, I. ii. XUI. 

—Oh! ray, HI. IL 10, 12. 

—of Heaven. See Heaven. 

Sons, seven, blaming theniselvesfor their mother’s 
sorrow, I. iii. VHI. 

and daughters, the auspicious intimations, and 

diflfL lot of, II. iv. V. 7, 8, 9- 

— train and teach your, H. v. II. 3. 

— of the East, and of the West, H r. K. 4. 

and grandsoos, U. vL V. 6: TV. i. [UL] V. 

Song, my few verses in prolongation of your, HL 
u. ALH. 10. 

— I have made this, H. v. V. 8; HI. iii. IH. 16; 
V. 8;VL8. 

Songs, responding in, 1. xii. IV. 

Sot^, I. ix. H. 

Sorrow, of an officer, I. iu. I-; XV. 


— of a wife I. lii. H. 

of a mother, I. iu. VH. 

at the departure of the duke of Chow from 

the east, I. xv. VL 

— caused by the minister of War, H. iv. L 
— of the people, IlL ii. IX. See Heart. 

Sound nor smeU. the 'doings of Heaven have 
neither, IH. i. I. 7. 

Soups, HI. iii. I: IV. ii. IV. 4; iii. H- 
South hill, the, 1. viii. VI.; xiv. IL: H. i. VI. 6; 
ii. VH.; iv. V.; VII. 5. 6; vi. VI. 1. 
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South, tribes of the, IV. ii. III. 6. 

— the hordes of the, III. iii. II. 4. 

— in the, is the barW, II. V. 1, 2. 

—an expedition to the, II. iii. IV.; viii. III. 

— a ridge on the. III. ii. VI. 3. 

— the States of the, II. v. X. 6: HI. iii. V.; IX" 
South-lying acres, I. xv. I. 1: II. vi. VII. 1, 3; 

Vm. 1, 4:IV. i. [iii.] V.;VI. 

Southern Sieve, a constellation, II. v. VI. 2 : IX. 7. 
— sea. III. iii. VIII. 3. 

— metals, IV. ii. IH. 8. 

Southernwood, I. 1. IX.; ii. II.; xiv. IV.; xv. I.: 

II. 1. 1. 2 ; ii. IXq vi. in. 3. offering, with 

fat, III. ii. I. 7. 

— oxtail-, I. vi. VIII. 

— aster-, II. iii. II. 

— different kinds of, II, v. VIII. 1, 2. 

Sovereign, a true, III. i. X. 

— the duty of a. III. ii. VII. 

— alas! you, of Yin-Shang, III. iii. I. 

— the IsLSt, of Hea, III. iii. I. 8. 

— truly is the king the, -lord, IV. i. [i.] VIII. 

_ -king, IV. i. [ii.] VUI. 

Sovereigns, the virtuous of old, II. vi. IV. 

— the three, in heaven. III. i. IX. 1. 

our two, rV. i. [i.] VI. 

Sowing, U. vi. VIII. 1: HI. iii. UI. 6; IV. i. 

[ii.] U.: [iii.] V.; VI.; ii. IV. 1. 

— neither, nor reaping, I. ix. VI. 

Sow-bug, in chambers, I. xv. III. 2. 

Sowthistle, I. iii. X.; x. XIL 2: IIL i III. 3. 
Sparrow, I. ii VI. 

Sparrow-plum, the, 1. ii. XIII.; xi. VII.; xv. 1. 6. 
Sparrow-gourd, the, I. v. VI. 

Spears, I. vii. V.; xi VIII.: II. ir. VII. 8: III. 

U. VI. 1 ; rV. i. [i.] VIII.; ii IV. 5. 

Speech, the artful, II. iv. X. 5. 

— without action, II. v. I. 3. 

— elegance of, II. viii. I, 1. 

— be cautious iu. III. iii. II. 5, 6. 

Sphex, the, n. v. II. 3. 

Spider’s web, I. xv. in. 2. 

Spike, worn at the girdle, I. v. VI. 1. 

Spinner, the* an insect, I. xv. L 5. 

Spinning and weaving, I. xv. I. 3. 

Spirit, the Father of husbandry, the, II. vi. 
vin. 2. 

of the Path, the, III. iii. 7; iii VI. 7; VII. 8. 

— no, not honoured. III. iii. IV. 2. 

the mountains sent down a. III. iii. V. 1. 

Spirits,>=spirituai beings, hearken to him who 
cultivates friendship, II. i. V. 1 
— come and confer blessings, II. i. VI. 5 ; vi. V. 
— hearken to those who love the correct and 
upright, II. vi. III. 4, 5. 

— representatives of, eating and drinking, II. 
vi. V. 

— of the land, and of the four quarters, II. vi. 

VII. 2 ; VIII. 4 : IIL Iu. IV. 6. 

— great altar to the, of the laud, set up. III. i. 

III. 7. 

cheered and encouraged by the. III. i V. 6. 

— had no occasion for complaint or dissatisfac- 
tion, III; L VI. 2. 

_the host of all the. III. ii. VIII. 3. 

the approaches of, cannot be calculated be- 
forehand. III. iii. II. 7. 

— reverent to the intelligent, HI. iii. IV. 6. 

the, are not blessing. III. iii. X. 5. 

— he has attracted and given rest to all, IV. i. 
[i.] VIII. 

Spirits, ardent, and viands, I. x. II.: II. vii. 111.; 

IV. 3; iv. VIII. 12 ; vi. V. 1 : III. ii. IV. 


— making and drinking, I. xv. I. 6, 8 : II. vi. 
VI. 3. 

-straining, II. i. V. 2, 3. 

— good and abundant, II. ii. III. 1, 2, 3 ; V. 

— and food, daughters have only to think of, 
U. iv. V. 9. 

— presents of, H. v. IX. 5. 

— sacrificing with, II.vi V.; VL: IV. i. [ii.] fV.; 
[iii.] V. 

—good and soft, IL vii. I. 4 : IV . i. [iii ] VII. 

— mild and good, II. vii. VI. 1. 

— pouring out a cup of, II. viii. VTI. 

— clear (yellow liquid), III. L V. 2, 4 : IV. iii. II. 
— sweet and strong. III. iL IL 4. „ . , . 

— drinking to the full, HI. ii. III._ See Drinking. 
— pouring into a calabash, ii. VI. 4. 

the king’s face flashed with, HI. iii. L 5. 

— besotted by. III. iii. II. 3. 

— a hundred vasea of clear, HI. 'ii. VH. 3. 

— herb-flavoured, from black millet, IIL in. 
VIII. 5. 

— sweet, IV. 1 . [i!.] LV.; [iii.] V. 

— drinking the good, IV. ii. HI. 3. 

Spirits (animal), full of, HI. ii. VHI. 2. 

Spokes, wood for. I. ix. VI. 

— aids for, H. ir. VIII. 9, 10. 

Spoons, of thorn-wood, II. v. IX. 1. 

Sport, do not make. III. ii. X. 4, 8. _ 

Spring, thoughts natural to the,_ I. ii. XII. 

-the approach of, I. xv. I. : II. i. VHI. 6. 

-it is now the end of, IV. i. [ii.] I. 

-and autumn sacrifices, IV. li. IV. 3. 

Spring of water, I. iii. XIV. 1 : H. ▼. X. 6. 
—cool I. iii. VII. 3; xiv. IV.: H. v. IX. 3. 

— a stream flowing from a, II. v. I. 6. 

— nothing deeper than a, II. v. HI. 8. 

— water, bubbling up; from a, U. vii. YIH- ‘ ■ ***• 
iii. X. 7. ... „ , 

— surely as the water flows from a, IH. ui. it- *■ 
— when a, becomes dry, HI. iii. 2H. O- .. ^ , 

Springs and streams, U. viii. HI. 5: IH. u. * I- 
— and pools, HI. i. VII. 6. 

— the hundred, IU. ii. VI. 3. 

Sprinkle and sweep, HI. iiL II. 4. 

Spuds and hoes, IV. i. [ii.] I. 

Stable, a, II. vii. II. 3, 4. 

Stack yard, H. v. IL 5. 

Stacks, HI. U. I. 6. 

— in a kitchen garden I. xr. I. 7,8. _ 

— tens of myriads of, H. vi. V. 1.: IV. i. [m.] V. 
— like islands and mounds, II. vi. VIL 4. 

Stags, II. iii. VI. 2 ; v. HI. 6. 

Stain, king Win without, IIL L VI. 4, 

Stairs, IV. i. [iU.]VU. 

Stalks of grain, IV. i. [iii.] V. 

Stallions, IV. ii. I. 

Stand, a large, TV. ii. I. , 

Stands of wood and earthenware for offerings, 
UI. ii. I. 7. 

Star, the morning-, I. vii. VHI.; xii. V. 

—the Fire-, I. xv. I. .. 

Stars, L u. X.; iv. VI. 1 : H. v. IX.: III. ui. IV.8. 
— on a cap, I. v. I. 2. 

— the Three, I. x. V, : H. viii. IX. 8. 

Star-light, I. iv. VI. 3. 

State, the great, I *,, Ts'e, I. iv. X. 4. 

— a virtuous man rectifies the, I. xiv. IH. 

— ministers the foundation and light of the, H- 
ii. VII. 

— worn out in the service of the, IL vi. I. 4. 

— a large, (Sin), III. i. IL 4,5. 

— an inferior, IV. ii. IV. 1. 

— God raised up the, UI. i. VU. 3. 
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— tlic king’s, in. iii. Vill. 2,3. 

—our complete, IV. i. [i.] IIL 
— iiiiscttled, rV. i. [Iii.] 1^ II. 

— the glory of the, IV. i. [iii.] V. 

States, the feudal, L zir. XV.: IL vii. 1.2: in. 

iiL VII. 8: IV. i. [L] IV.; Vin. 

—the four, I. xv. IV.: lU. iii. VTU. 6. 

—the myriad, II. ir. Vn. 10. ' 

—the lords of the yarions, n. iy. X. 2. 

— of the East, H. y. IX. 2. 

- of the South, II. y. X. 6: ni. Hi V.; IX. 

— Wftn received the allegiance of the, lU.i 11. 
3; ni.9;IY. 

—the centre of all the, in. i. VII. 6; ii IX. 3. 
—the great, are screena, m.ii X. 7. 

- -screens of all th^ ni. iii. V. 1. 

—good and bad princes of the, lU. iU. VI. 4. 
—of the North, UI. Hi. Vn. 6. 

—the attached, of Loo, TV. ii. TV. 3, 6, 7. 

- exterior great, IV. iii TV. 1. 

—small and large, IV. Hi. IV. 2, 4, 6. 

Statutes, of king Win, IV. i [i] HI.; V. 
Stave-tree, the in. i. VTI. 2. 

Steps, of dissatisfaction, m. in. m. 8 . 

Steward, the, of the chief of Shin, Ul. iii. V. 3. 
Sting of a wasp, the, TV. i. [Hi.] IV. 

Stone, the mind not a, I. iii 1. 3. 

—grind-, H. iii. X. I. 

—sounding-, n. vl. TV. 4 : IV. i IX^ ii V. 
-kwa-, and sing-, I. yiu. IIL 
See Gem. 

Stools, ni. U. II. 1, 2; VI. 4. 

Stores, using the old, n yi. vn. 1. 

Story, the, of the duke Lgw, in. ii. VI. 
Strangers, booths for, EH. H. VL 8. 

Stream, happiness tike a, XL i VI. 

—artful spc^ Uke a, n iy. X. 6. 

—going to ruin like a, IL y. L 5. - 
■y rolling like a, m. Hi. IX. 6. 

Streams, overflowing, n. iv. IX. 8 . 

-dried up, m. iii. IV. 4. 

-large, HI. iii. VII. 6. 

—going over hills and, n. yiU. Vin. 
—surveying. III. ii. VI. 5. 

Streamers, white, IL iii. IU. 4. 

Streets, I. viL IU. 

Strong and oppressive, Cliung Shan-foo does 
not fear the, IU. iii. VI. 5. 

~ T‘ang supported the States as a, IV. ui. 

Study the former kings, IU. iii. II. 3. 

Stupid man and a wise, a. III. iii. II. I, 9. 11; 
III. 10. 

Sturgeon, I. y. IH. 4: II. v. X. 7: IV. ii. VI. 
Suburban region, II. i. VIIi: 2. 

Success of king Woo, IV. i. [iii.] IX. 

Successful, Thing llie, IV. iii. V. 2. 
Succe^rs^tread in the steps of predecessors, 

-dignity conferred on, IV. i. [i.] IV. 

Suite, of an envoy, U. 1. III. I. 

- of the duke of Sung, IV. ii. IX. 

Suminer. the long days of, I. x. XI. 

in the fourth mouth comes, II. v. X. 1. 

-i’ulls have tlieir iioms capiied in. IV. ii. IV. 4. 
-a sacrifice in, IV. iii. I.; II. 

Sun. I iii. XIII. 1 ; iy. Vl. 1 ; V. VIII. 3 ; vi. IXj 
II. vii. IX. 7. 8. 

-and moon, 1. iii I. 5 ; 1 V.: VIII. 3 : 11. i. VI. 

6; IX. 1 ;yi. III. 2, 3 
Supenutemleiit of Works, III. i. III. 5. 

Superior men, neglected. II. iv. VII. 4. 
-intercourse with, HI. iii. U. 7. 
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— are the bonds of the social state, UI. iii. UL 3. 
— my, UI. iH. IV. 8. 

Surmises, aa to the death of two youths, I. Hi. 
XIX. 

Surname, none like thoee of one’s own, I. z. VI. 
Surnames, aU the hundred, n. i. VI. 6. 
Survejring, I. iv. VL: in.ii. VI. 3. 

Surveyor, the, of the fields, IL vi. VIL 3 ; Vni.4. 
SwaUow, Heaven commissioned the, IV. iii. UL 
Swearing, by the son, I. vi. IX. Ste Oath. 
Sweep your court-ya^ UI. Hi. U. 4. 

Sweet rain II. vi. VU. 2. 

Sword, IIL ii. VI. 2. 

Sympathy, an officer complains of want of, IU. 
itX. 


T 

Tablet of Woo-ting, the tranquil abode of the, 
IV. iii. V. S. 

Tablets, orders of the king written on, n. L 
Vin. 4. 

TaU, the, nt a bird, all broken, I. zv. IL 3. 

— of a wolf, I zv. VII. 

Talent, early kinga attended to the edneation 
of, n. iii. II. 

Talk, a lady afraid of, I. vii. U. 

— against believing people'^ L vH. XVIIL 
— how to stop baseless, H. iii. IX. 

Tall and large, a beautiful lady who was, L t. 
UL 

Tamariz, the, UI. i. VII. 2. 

Target, I. viii. XL: U. vii. VL I. 

Tassel^ vermilion, IV. ii. IV. 6. 

Teaching a monkey to climb trees, U. vii. IX.6. 
— an inferior asking, from his superiors, U. riii. 
VI. 

— ^witk assiduous repctllioii, UI. IH. U. 11. 
Team, See Horses, 
reooa, a fish, IV. i. ni] VL 
Tears falling, 11. v. III. 6; IX. 1 ; vi. IU. 1. 
Teeth, the, of a rat, I. ii. VI. 3; iv. VIU. 

— elephants’, IV. H. UI. 8. 

a child’s, with boi^ hair, IV. u. TV. 8. 

Temple, the, of a prince. 1. H. II. 

— the middle path of a, I. zU. VU. 

— aneestra], U. v. IV. 4; vi. V.: UI. i. IU. 5; 
VI.8;ii.lV. 

— of Chow, the, IV. i. [ii.] V. 

— building a, IV. UL V. 6. 

Temples, the solemn, the new, IV. ii. IV. 1.8. 
Ten thousand men, IV. u. II. See Myriad. 

Ten princes, IV. iii. IU. 

Tench, the, I. viii. IX. 2 : U. ii. UL 2 ; viii. II.4 : 
IU. iU. VII. 5. 

Territory, duke Lew’s, broad and long, IU. iL 
VI. 5. 

—great and i^orioas, IU. ii. VIU. 3. 

— and fields of t^hin. 111. Hi. V. 8. 

—of Ixm. IV. ii. IV. 2. ’ 

Terror, of king tieuen in time of drought, IU. 
iii. IV. 3. 

— by nmfch of troop#. III. Hi. IX. 3. 
Terrors, Heaven arrayed in angry. III. iii. XI. 1. 
Tethering by the foot, II. iv. IL _ 

Thanksgiving, an ode of, IV. i. [ii.] IV. 

Thatch. II. vi. VU. 4. 

Thieves, ravening. 11. v. X. 4. 

— in the court of Yin, III. iii. I. 3. 

Thimbles bowstring-. II. iii- V S. 

Thirties, cattle arranged in, acording to colour, 
U. iv. Vl. 2. 
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Thirty k. IV. i. [il] II. 

— thou»And footmen, IV. ii. IV. 3. 

Thoms, I. i. IX. 2 ; vi. IV.; vu. XVni. x. V.; XI.; 
xi. VI. 

— the «n-ow-. III. i. V. 1. . 


Thorn-ferns, II. i. VII.; t. X. 8. 

Thom-wood, siMNins of, II. r. IX. I. 

Thorny bushes. II. ri. V. 1. 

Thoughtfulness about horses, IV. ii I. 
Thousand chariots, a, IV. ii. IV. 5. 

— fe. IV. iii. III. 

Thousands of pairs, IV. t [U.] 11.; fiii.] V. 
Three Stars, the, I. x, V.: U. »iii. IX. 3. 
.—thousand horses and mares, I. iv. VL 3. 
—years of oppression, L ix. VII. 

— „ of absence from home. I. xv. III. 3. 

— hundred farms, and roniid bins, I. ix. VI. 

— ornaments of of a fur-dress, I. vii. VI. 3. 
—ministers of H«rsng-foo, II. iv. IX. 6. 

—high ministers, II. iv. X. 2. 

— aged ministers. IV. ii IV. 4. 

— sovereigns in Heaven, HI. i IX. 1. 

— troopa, III. ii VI. 5. 

— cups, IL vii. VI. 5. 

—creatures for sacrifice. IL v. V. 7. 

Threefold . labours of husbandry, the, HI. iii. 
IX. 2. 


Three-year-olds, I. ix. VI. 

Throat and tongue, be the king's. III. iii VI. 3. 
Thunler, I. ii VIII; id. V. 

—the onset of battle like, II. iii. IV. 4. 
—lightning and, IL Iv. IX. 3. 

—I feel the peril like. III. iii. IV. 3. 

—terrified by invasion ss by, lU. Hi. IX. 8. 
Tiger, I. iii. XIIL; vii. IV.; HI. iii VU. 5. 

— attacking a, II. v. I. 6. 

Tiger's skin, a mat of, I. xi. HI. 

—a bow-case of, I. xi lU. 

—a leanrng-boanl covered with, lU. iii. VU. 2. 
Tigers, wolves snd, H. v. VI. «>. 

— we are not, IL viii. X. 3. 


-officers like rsging, HI- iii. IX. -4 : IV. ii. 
HI. 5. 


Tiles, omainentsl, I. xii. VII. 

—to play with, daughters shall have, IL iv. V. 

Time, I was bom in an unhappy, HI. Hi HI. 4. 
— of shaking and peril, 

— dark, snd clear, IV. 

Times, the disorder of 

VIII. ; IX.; X.; V. 1 

IX. ; X.; iii. HI.; X. 

TUg, a space in the heavens, I. iv. VI. 1. 
Tithes, paying, H. vi. VII. 1. 

Toe-print, a, nuide by God, HI. ii. I. 1. 

Tokens of rank, IV. iii IV. 4. 

Tombs, I. X. XL 

—the gate of the, L xii. VL 

Toogne, words that come only ftom the. H. iv. 

X. 5. 


, IV. ill. IV. 7. 
i. [iiil VIIL 
the, II. iii 1X4 iv. VH : 
4 IL; IVs 1X4 X.: ULu. 


—no one can hold my, for me, HI. iii. U. 6. 
—be the king s throat and, HI. Hi VI, 

— mischief of a long, HI. iii. X. 3. 

Torch, the, in the court-yard, U. iii VUI. 
Tornado, IL v. VII. 2. 

Tortoises, large. IV. ii. HI. 8. 

- on banners. See Banner. . 

Tortoise-shell, divination by, I. v. IV. 2- II i. 

IX.4; V.I.3: Hf. illl. 3;X. 7. 

Tower, the New, I. iii. X VIH. 

- on a wali a, L vii. XVIL: vjii. XIX. 

—the Marrellons. HI. i VIII. 

Traces of a carriage, I. xi HI. 


Trade, enormous profit in. III. iii. X. 4. 

Trains of gourds, long. III. i. HI. 

Travellers, between Loo and Ts'e, I. viii. X. 
Travelling, through the Country, II. iv. IV.; V. 

See Progress, 

Trays, II. vi. V. 3. 

Treading out grain, HI. ii. I. 7. 

Treatment, bad of a wife, I. Hi. IV.; V. 

Tree, like a ruined, 11. v. III. 3. 

— “when a tree falls ftc,” (a popular saving), 
UL iii. I. 8. 

Tree-clad hill, 1. ix. IV. 

Tree-grub^ the, I. v. 111. 2. 

Trees, L i. U. 1 ; IV.; IX4 Hi VI.: IL ii. V. 3; 

V. VII. 3: IV. ii. lU. 8. 

— faUen, IH. i. VU. 2. 

-feUing, II. i. V.; v. HI. 7 : III. i. VU. 2 . IV. 

H. IV. 9; V. 6. 

—perched oa, IT. r. II. 6. 

—of soft wood, H. V. IV. 5. 

— the e, the t'vira, and the ttze, I. iv. VI. 1 •. II. u. 
IX.4. 

— the jPooir and the new, 1. x. II.: II. ii. VII. 4. 
— the kow and the ys, U. ii. VII. 5. 

— the /are, U. T. HI. 3. 
i — the e, U. ▼. X. 8. 

1 —they*. HI. i. HI. 8; IV. 1; V. 5; VII. 3. 

— thep'oA, III. i. IV. 1. 

See Arrow-thorn, Oaks, 

Carainbola, Papaya, 

Cedar, Paper-mulberry 

Cherry, Peach, 

Chestnut, Pear, 

Cypress, Pine, 

Elm, Plum 

Fetid tree, Sandal, 

Fir, Stave-tree, 

Uaael Tatnarix 

Hedge-tree, Thom, 

Jujube... Varnish-tree, 

M^lar, Willow,. 

Mulberry - 

Trial, on account of refusing to marry, I. |i. ^ 
Tribes, savage, of King, H. Hi. IV. 4: IV. ii. IV. 

5 ; Hi. V. . 

—of the Hwae, HI. Hi. VIIL; IX.: IV. 11. HI. 

5, 7, 8; IV. 6. 7. , .. 

— of tlie West and North, IV. ii. IV. 0. 

Wild, and in Index, 11^ Heen-yun, Jung, 
Man, Mih. 

Tribulus, growing on walls, I. iv. U. 

—on the ground, II. vi. V. 1. 

Tribute, T'ang received the, IV. Hi. IV . 5. 
Trident-spears. 1 xi. HI, 

Tripe. HI. ii II. 2. 

Tripods, and |ians, I. U. IV. 2. 

— large and small, IV. iii, VH. 

Troops, mumiuring of, I. vi. IV. 

— despatch of, to the north, U. i. VII. 

- return of H. i. VUI.; IX. 

—of Yin-shang, in tlie wilderness of Muh, HI. t 
II. 7: IV. ii. IV. 2. 

— of king Will, 111. i. VU. 5, 6. 

-three. 111. ii. VI. 5. 

— msrehing of. III. iii. VHI. 1 ; IX. 2, 3. 
Trunks, dead, snd fallen trees, IH. i. VU. 2, 
Tube, and reed, 1. iu. XVU. 2. 

Turtle, roast, II. iii HI. 6: HI. iii. VII. 3. 
Turtle-dove, I. xiv. HI. See Dove. 

Turlle-t'oot ferns, 1. ii. HI.; II. v. X.8. 

T wo youths, the death of, !• iii XIX. 
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X'at'le, the king’s, III. Hi- V- 6. i*- 2. 

I'ncies, I. iii. XII. 3, 4; Tii. XI. 

—paternal and raateroal, invited to a feast, II. i. 
V. 2. 

— and cousins, II. vL V. 6. 

Unlawful connection, an, I. vii XX. 

1 iilikely things, may be made useful. III. ii. VII. 
I'pside down, patting on clothes, I. viii. V. 
Useful, unlikely things may beinade, IIL ii. VII. 


Valerian, I. vii. XXI.; rii. X. 

Valley, careful as on the brink of a, II. v. II. C. 
Valleys, I. vi. V. 

—great winds come ftrom the large. III. iii. HI. 

12 . 

Valour of T‘ang, IV. iii. IV. 5. 

Vanity of a ruler of Kwei, I. xiii. I. 

Vamish-tree, the, I. iv. VI. 1 ; x. n.; xL I. 
Vapours, rising in the morning, L xiv. II. 

V'ase a plded, I. i. m. 2. 

—washing a spirit-. III. ii. VII. 2. 

Vases, a hundred, of spirits, HI. iii. VII. 3. 

Vast is God! IH. iii. I. 

Vegetable, the poo-, IIL iii. VII. 8. 

Vegetables, I. iiU X. 6: HI. iii. VII. 3. 

Vegetation, luxuriant, I. xiv. H. 

See Luxuriance. 

—decay of, U. viii. X. 

Verses, I have made these few, HI. ii. VHI. 10. 
Vessels, drawing water with, IH. ii. VII. 

—of sauces and fruit, IH. iii. VH. 3. 

Viands, H. i. V. 2; iv. VIII. 12; vi. V. 1 : IH. ii. 
II.; IIL; IV.; iii. VH.3: IV. i. p«i ] V-l ii. 
IV. 4. 

— good and abundant, II. ii. HL 4, 5, C; vii. HI. 
—no good, II. vii. IV. 3. 

Vice, and beauty contrasted, I. iv. HI. 

—in tbe court of Wei, I. iv. V. 

Viscount, the, of T‘an, 1. v. HI. 1. 

Victim, I have grudged no, HI. iii. IV. 1. 
yictims, red and black, II. vi. VHI. 4. 

Victorious, sovereigns of old, the, II. vi. IV. 
Victories, three in one day, II. i. VH. 4. 

Victory, of king Woo, HL i. H. 8. 

Villages. II. iii. rV. 2. 

Violets, IH. i. HI. 3. 

Virgins, companions of a bride, HI. iii. VH. 4. 
Virtue of king Win’s bride, I. i. L; U.; IV.; V.: 
in. i. IL; VI. 1. 

of the women about the Han. I. i. IX. 

— of the women about the Joo, I. L X. 

-of the family of king Win, I. i. XI.: HI. i. I.; II. 
— of Tae Kwei, I. iii. IH. 

—of a husband, I. iii. VIII. 

—of a lady of Chin, 1. xii. IV. 

—of a lord of Ts'aoo, I. xiv. HI. 

—of ministers. H. ii. VII. 

—of feudal princes, IL ii. IX. 
brothers exhorted to maintain their own in 
bad timea, H. v. IL 
—of a bride, H. vii. IV. 

—cultivate your, IIL i 1. 6. 

Win’i father and mother, HI. L H. 2 ; 

— ebaracteristica of, IIL iiL H. 

-of king Win, HL L L to X: IV. i. [Lj I-; IL, 
HI-; V ; VH. 


— of some king, IH. ii. V. 

— an indication of inward, IH. iii. II. 1. 

— of the chief of Shin. III. iii. V. 8. 

— of Chung Shan-foo, IH iii. VI. 

— the people naturally love, III. iii. VI. 1. 

— is light as a hair, but few are able to lift it, 
IIL iii. VI. 6. 

— the old. III. iii. XI. fi. 

—will be imitated, IV. i. IV. 

— of king Ch’ing. IV. L [i.] VI. 

— I will cultivate admirable, IV. i. [i.] VIII. 
—of the marquis of Loo. IV. ii. III. 4, 5. 

— of Keang Yuen, IV. ii. IV. 1. 

Virtues, you forget my great, II. v. VII. 3. 

— civil, IIL iii. VIII. 6. 

Virtuous, sovereigns of old, H. vi. IV. 

— cultivate association with the. III. ii. IX. 3. 
Visitant, a from heaven, 1. iv. III. 2. 

Visitor, the noble, IV. i. [ii.] IX. 

Visitors, the representatives of former dynasties, 
at court. IV. i. [it] III.; V. 

we have admirable, IV. iii. I. 

Volume of flowing water, a large, II. iii. IX. 
Vows, broken marriage-, I. v. IV. 6. 


w 

Waggon, do not push forward a, IL vi. IL 
Waggons, driving, II. viii. HI. 

Wag-tail, the, IL i. IV. 3; v. IL 4. 

Wall, a rat bores through a, I. ii. VI. 3. 

meeting at the corner of I. iii. XvH. 

— tribal us growing on a, 1. iv. H. 

— a ruinous, 1. v. IV. 

—leaping over a. I. vii. II. _ 

—building a. in the northern region, II. i. VHI 3. 
— and moat, IH. i. X. 3. y 

— the people are a. III. ii. X. 7. 

—the circle of the king’s relatives is a fortified, 
HI. ii. X. 7. 

— a wise man builds, but a wise woman over- 
throws a, IH. Hi. X. 3. 

—sheaves high as a, IV. i. [in.] VL . 

Walls, brothers may quarrel inside tile, II. i. 
IV. 4. 

—old, I. iv. VI. 2. — - TTT a 

-btiHding, II. iii. VII. 3; iv. V.- HI. i. HI. G. 

attacking. HI. i. VH. 7,8. 

—of Fung, HI. i. X. _ _ 

of the city of Han, HI. m. VH. 6. 

Wanderer, a, from Chow, I. vi VH. 

Wanderings. Great Heaven is with you m ail 
your, IIL ii X. 8. , ^ rmc 

Wanton associations of young people of Cb in, 

1. XU. H. . a T T a 

War, keeping np the exercises of, L xv. 1. 1. 

III. iii. II. 4. 

— Minister of, H. iv. 1. 

—has done its work, H. iv. X 4. 

the father of. III. i. VH. 8. . 

—apparatus of. III. Hi. IX 1, Sss Expedition. 
War-carriage, 1. xi. IH. SisCharirt. 

Warfare, called out to, L x. VHI^ H. in. IH- 
Warlike spirit of Ts-iii, 1. xi. VlU. 

— preparations of king Wkn, HI. L ViL 6,6.7. 

— energy of king Seuen, III. iii* IX. 4. 

— of Woo-ting. IV. [iii.] V. 1. 

Warnings to king li. 111* iii. I- 
Warrens, for fish, IV. i. [H.] VI. 

Warrior a. in charge of an expedition to the 
cast, n. viii. VHL 
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Washing, water good for, III. ii. VII. 

Wasp, IV. i. [iii.] IV. 

Watchfulness recommended, III. iii. II. 

Water, a hot thing must be dipped in. III. iii. 

III. 5. 

— pleasant is the seniicircular, 7V. ii. III. 

Waters, the fretted, I. x. HI. 

— cold, from a spring, I. xiv. IV. 

— a large volume of flowing, II. iiL IX. 

— of the Hwae, II. vL IV. 

— of the Loll, II. vi. IX. 

— of the deluge, IV. iii. IV. 1. 

Water-bow, a fsbolons creature, II. t. V. 8. 
Water-plants attached to a tree, III. iii. XI. 4. 
Water-polygonum, I. vli. X. 2. 

Way-farers, II. t. I. 4 ; IV. 5. 

Ways, the grand, IV. ii. m. 3. 

Wealth, the, of former days. III. iii. XI. 5. 
Weaves, I. Iii. VI.; xi. VIIIc IIL iii. II. 4. 
See Arrows, Bows, Axes, Halberds, Hatch- 
ets, Shields, Swords. 

Weariness of life, I. vi. VI. 

Weaving, III. iiL X. 4. 

V/eaving Siste rs, th e, aoonsteltation, H. v. IX. 5. 
Weeds, I. viii. Vll. 

Weeding, U. vi. VH. 1 : IV. iii. V.; VI. 

Weeping blood, II. iv. X. 7. 

Welcoming men of worth, I. iv. IX. 

West, fine men of the, I. iii. XIII. 4. 

— going to the, I. xiii. IV.: II. vi. III. 

— our hearts, in the, L xv. III. 1. 

— the suns of the east made to serve those of 
the, H. V. IX. 4. 

—from east to, no quiet. III. iii. III. 4. 

— the marsh in the, IV. i. [ii.] III. 

— tribes of the, IV. ii IV. 5. 

Wheat, L iv. IV. 2 ; X. 4 ; vi. X. 2; ix. VH.; xv. 
I. 7. IV. il.I. 

— How-lseih’s, in. u, I. 4: IV. 1. [L] X.; [iii] 

IV. 1. 

Wheel-aids, II. iv. Vm. 9,10. 

Whetstone, II. v. IX. 1 : HI. ii. VI. 7. 
Whirlwind.' I. xiii, IV. 

Whistle, the porcelain, H. v. V. 7: IIL ii. X. 6. 
'WliistUng and singing, L ii. XL 
— in sorrow, n. viii. 'V. 3. 

White, worn by mourners, I. xiii. IL 
While colt, the brilliant, II. iv. II. 

—grass, the, I. ii. XU.; Ui. XVIL; v. UI. 2: IL 
viii. IV. 1, 2. 

Widgeons, III. ii. IV. 

Widow, a, protests against marrying again, I.iv. 1. 
— loneliness of a, I. x. XI. 

— pity for the, II. iii. 'Vll. 1 ; vi. VUI. 3. UI. 
iii. VI. 5. 

Wife, industry of a prince’s, 1. H. U. 

—a, bewailing her husband’s-absence, I. ii. lU.; 
iii. VUI.; y. VUI ; vi. H.; Vs xi. VII.: II. 
viii. U. 

— diligence of an ofiBcer’s, I, >>■ IV. 

—a, admiring her absent husband, L ii VUI.; 

iU. VHI.; xi UI. 

— jealousy of a, I. ii. XI. 

— a neglected, L iii H. 

— bad treatmentyof % 1. iii. V.; Vs v. IV. 

_a, supplanted, I. iii X. 

_a, longing for her native place, I. iii. XTV.; v. 

V. 

_joy of a, at her husband’s return, I. vi. UI.; 

vii. XVI. 

_a, rousing her husband kindly, I. vii. VUIs 

viii. L 

—a man praises his own poor, 1 . vii. XIX. 



— talcing a, I. viii. VI. 3, 4; xii. UI. 

— happy mei‘ting of husband and, I ^ V. 

— and children, union with, 11. i. IV. 7 . i. 

— bad, of king Yew, U. iv. VUI.; IX. 4. 

— virtue of king 'Win’s, III. L U.; VI. I. See 
Bride. 

— the marquis of Han’s, IU. iii. VII. 4. 

—there is given you a heroic, HI. ii. IH ?■ 

— admirable, of the marquis of Loo, IV . u A 3. 
Wild, the, 1. ii. XH.; x. XI. 

Wild tribes of the North, II. i. VHc III. ui.^ IL 6. 
—of Kean, UI. i. UI. 8 
—of Kwan, IIL i. VlL 2. 

— of the Soutli, IH. iii. H. 4. 

— the Maw, the Chny, and the Mih , IH. iu. Vil. 6. 
Wilds, desolate, II. viii. X. 8. _ 

Wilderness, the, of Muh, HI. i. H. 7, 8. 

Will, the clear. 

Willow tree, 

VILC; 
vii. VHI. 5; X. 

— garden, H. v. VL 7. __ 

Wily and obsequious, the, IH. ii. IX- 
Wind, fierce, 1. iii. V.; xiii. IV.: II- v. MIL 5, 

6 * X 3 

— genial south, I. iii. 'VII.: HI. ii. VIII. 1. 

— gentle east, I. iU. X.: IL v. VH. 

— cvlA north, I. iii. XVI. 

— cold, and rain, I. vii. X'VI. 

— cold, I. XV. I. 

— and rain, I. xv. II. 3: IL v. VII. 1. 

— soothing like a quiet, IIL iii. VI. 8. 

— a slanderer like a violent, II. v.V. L 

— like going in the teeth of tlie. III. in. yL 5. 
Winds great, have a jiath. Ill- iii. HI. V-. 13- 
Windows, I. ii. IV. 3. —stopped up, I. xv. L »■ 
Wine, I. iii. I. 1. 

— good, U. i. I. 

— sweet, II. iii. VI. 4. 

See Spirits. , 

Wings, a man has no. to fly from sorrow, l. 

1. 3. 

— of the pheasant, I. iii. VIII. 

— of the ephemera, I. xiv. 1. 

—of the pelican, I. xiv. IL 
— variegated, 11. vii. 1. 1. .. ,, , 

— left of yellow ducks gathered up, , 

— men wboBct as, to thesovereign, UI.u. vu 

— swift, as if on, III. iii- IX. 

Winter, I. iii. X. 6. 

— the long nights of, 1. x- XI. 

— ^preparation for, I. xv. I. 5. 

— a sacrifice in, IL vi. V.: IV. iii- II- 
— stormy, II v. X. 3. . j „ IT 

Wise men still might be found in a bad age, 

—and ignorant, different effects of drinking o" 
the, IL V. H. 2. „ rv - 

—men plant trees of soft wood, n. 

— men, were the lords of Shang, IIL u*- “ ■ 

— man, a, protecting his own person, ui. 

VI. 4. - A TTT to 

— man, a, and a stupid, HI. iii. II- !> IIL 
— naan, a, and a wise woman, contrasted, 
ui. X. 3. 

Withered leaves, I. vii. XI. . 

Wives of the Joo, affection of the, 1. i- X- , 
—soldiers separated from their. I. iii- Vi-; v'- ’ 

XV. HI.: IL i. VU. 1 ; VIII. 5 ; IX ; ^ 

— helping at a sacrificial service, II. vi- V. o, _ 
— and children bringing food to field laboure > 
H. vi. VIL3; Vin. 4. .. 

—and husbands, affection of, IV. i. [•"■] 
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• -and children hare repose, IV. i. [iii.] VI. 
Wulf, a, springing forward, I. xt. VII. 
■'V'jirs-tail g[ras8. I. xiv. IV.: II. vi. VIII. 2. 
Wolves, I. viii. II. 

—and tigers, II. t. VI. 6. 

Woman, a, who had been seduced, I. v. IV. 

- desiring a husband, I. T. IX. 

—lunging for her lorers, I. vi. X. 

— scorning her scomer, I. vii. XII. 

--regretting lost opportunities, I. vii. XIV. 

— tliinking of her lover who dues not come, I. 
vii. XV. 

—a wise, causes ruin, HI. iii. X. 3. 

—a low estimate of, II. iv. V. 9. 

Women, interfering with government, HI. iii- X. 
H’umI, stands of, HL ii. I. 

-dishes of, H, vu. VI. 1 : IH. ii. HI. 4: IV. ii 
IV. 4. 


-soft and elastic, HI. iii. II. 9. 

■‘’ood-cutters, How-tseih found by, ITT, ii. 1. 3. 
Woodman, a stalwart, I. ix. VI. 

M'ords, fair, and hatred, H. iv. IX. 7. 

— shallow, IL V. I. 4. 

—sweet, of scoundrels, H. v. IV. 3. 

—artful, H. V. IV. 5. 

—be careful of your, H. v. VL 3: HI. ii. X.: iu. 
11 . 6 , 6 . 

Works, T‘an-foo’8 superintendent of, IH. L ITT. 


World, this lower, H. v. 1. 1 ; vi HI.: IH. i H. 
. 4 ; VU. 1. 

Morthless characters employed, H. iv. VU.: 
VIH.: IH. iu. XI. 2. 


Wound, a painful, I. iii. I. 1. 

Wrappers, 8t clothing for daughters, II. iv. V.9. 
Wren, IV. i. [iii.] IV. 


Y 


Year, the close of the, I. x. I. 

— months of the, described, I. xv. I. 

— sacrifices for the coming. III. ii. I. 7. 

— a, of drought, HL iii. IV.; XI. 4. 

Years, a wife faithful for three, I. v. IV. 5. 
-plentifui H. iv. VI. 4; vi. VII. 1: IV. i. [ii.l 
I ; IX. 

— prayer for plentiful, IV. ii. II.; iii. II. 3. 

— may you fulfil your, IU. ii. VIII. 2-4. 

See Myriads. 

Yearly appearance of the chiefs before the king, 
IV. iii. V. 3. 

Yellow bird, or Oriole, I. i. H. 1 ;.ili. VU.; xL 
VIj II. iv. HI. 

— ducks, II. vii. H.; viii. V. 7. 

— colour of dress, I. iii. II. 

— every plant, is, H. viii. X. 

Yellow-jaws, a kind of fish, H. ii. HI. 1 : IV. it. 
•VI. 

Yoiy-gems, I. viiL HI. 

Yoke, an ornamented, HI. iiL VH. 2 ; IV. iii. II. 
Young people, wanton associations of, I. xii. U. 
Youth, a conceited, 1. v. VI. 

— and age, HI. iii. II. 10, 11. 

Youths, tlie death of two, I. iii. XIX. 
Faa^-stones, L viii. HI. 
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A-hlng, E Tin, the minister of king T'nng, IV. 
iu. IV. 7. 

Ch 

Chnng, n city Uken from Loo br Ts‘e, IV. ii. IV. 8- 
Gluing Chang, the filial and brotherlr, II. iii. 

nL6. 

Chin, the State of, I. iii. VI.; sii. tide- 
Chnng, the king, III. ii. VIIL: IV.; i. [i.] VI.; IX.; 

[ii.J U.; VIIL; [iii.] I. to IV.; ii. IV. 2. 
Ch'ing, the State of, I. vii. title. 

Ch‘ing, a district in the royal domain. III. iii. 
IX. 2. 

Choo-lin, a city in Chin, I xii. IX. 

Chow, the loyal State, I. i. title; vi. Me; vii. I.; 
xiii. IV^ xiv. IV.; H. i. II.; iv. VII. 3 ; VIII. 
8; X. 8} T. III. 2; IX. 1,2; viii. I.: III. i. I.; 
II. ni.} IV.; VI.; VII.; IX.; iii. IV. 3; V. 1, 
7; VIII. 5; IV. i. fttfe; [i.] III.; VIIL; [ii.] 
V^ [Ui,] X.; XI^ ii. II. 2, 3. 

Chow, the duke of, I. xv. III. to VII.: IV. ii. IV. 
3,8. 

Chow, a city of Ching, I. vii. V. 

Chow Keanga»T*ae Keang, III. 1. VI. 1. 
Chang,Mr, L viL II. 

Chung-hang.oneof three men buried in the grave 
of duke Muh, I. xi. VI. 

Chung-nan, a mountain in Shen-se, I. xi. V. 
Chung Shan-foo, the minister of king Seuen, III, 
iii. VI, 

Cbung-yun, the chief cook of king Tew, n. iv. 
IX. 4. 

Chuy, a wild tribe, III. iii. VII. 6. 

Chwang, the duke of Loo, IV. ii. IV. 3. 

Chwang Keang, the wife of one of the marquises 
of Wei, I. iii. I, to V. note*-, v. III. 


Fan, the minister of Instruction under king Tew, 
n. iv. IX. 4. 

Fang, a place overran by the northern tribes, II. 
ULm. 4. 

Fong Shah, the leader of an expedition to the 
South, n. iu. rv. 

Fei'ts'eaen, a fiver in Wei, L iiL XIV. 4. 

Foo, or Poo, the prince of, IIL iii. V. 1. 

Foo, a hunting ground. III iii. V. 2. 

Fuh-kwan, name of a riaee, L v. IV. 8. 

Fun, king Le, to called, HI. iii. VII. 4. 

Fung, the name of the capital of Chow, and of a 
stream, in. i. X. 


G 

Gaou, the name of a hill, II. iii. V. 3. 

H 

Han, the State of. III. iii. VII. H, 6. 

Han, the marquis of. III. ii. VII. 

Han. the river, I. i. IX.: II. v. X. 6: III. iii- VIII. 
Han, the name of a hill, HI. i. V. 

Han K'eih, the bride of the marquis of Han, III- 
“'•VII. 5. 

Haou, a name of the western capital, II. iii. 

4,6; vii. VIL: Ill.i. X. 

He-sze, a brother of the marquis of Loo, I > . U' 
IV. 0. 

Hea, the dynasty, HI. iii. I. 8 : IV. iii. IV. h. 
Hea Nan, the son of a mistress of the duke of 
Cb‘in, L xii. IX. 

Heal), a river, IIL i. II. 4. . • 

Heang. a district in the royal domain, II. iv. 

IX. B. ... „„ , 

Heen-foo, a noble of king Seuen. III. lii- ] H- 3. 
Heen-yun. a wild tribe in the north, II. i. Vii., 
VIIL; iiL IIL; IV. 4. , , 

Heu, the State of, 1. iv. X^ vi. IV.: IV. ii. IV 8. 
Hew-foo. the earl of Ch'ing, III. hi. IX. 2. 
Hing, the State of, I. v. Ill- 1. 

Ho, the Hwang-bo river, 1. iii. XVIII.; 

in. 4; VII.; vi VII.; vii. V.; xii. III.; H. 

I. 6: IV. i [i] VIIL; [iii] XI.; “i. IU- 
Hoo and Tih, two hills in Loo, IV. ii. IV. 7. 
Hoo, the carl of Shaou, III. iii VIII- , . 

Uow-tseih, the first ancestor of Chow, III. “. i-i 
iii. III. 2: IV. i. [i.] X; u. IV. I, 2. 3. 
Hwae, the river, II. vi. IV.: HI. iii. VIII.; IX • 
IV. ii HI. 5,7,8; IV. 6,7. 

Hwan, the prince of Wei, 1. iv. V. notes. 
Hwang-foo, the president of the govt, unde 
king Tew, H. iv. IX. 4, et seq. 

Hwang-foo, a Grand-master of king Seuen, in- 
iii. IX. .. . 

Hwang valley, the, in 8hen-sc, III. ii. VI. 6. 
Hwoh, a place occupied by the northern tribe , 

n. iii. in. 4. 

Hwun, a river in Wei, I. ix. II. 


Jin, T'ae Jin, the mother trf king Win, IIL '■ 
Joo, the river, I. i. X. . o 

Joo, a state on the eaat of the Ho, IH. i- m- e- 
Jong, wild tribes of the West, H. i. VHL 5- 
Joy, the State of, on the eaat of the Ho, IH- ’• 
IU. 9. 
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Juv, the name of a stream running into the King, 
■ III. ii. VI. 6. 

Juy, tlie earl of, III- iii. III. 


K 


Kan, the name of a place, I. iii. XIV. 3. 

K ang, the king, IV. i. [i.] IX. 

Kaou, a town in Tsin, I. x. III. 

Kaou-yaou, Shun’s minister of Crime, IV. ii. 

III. 5. 

Ke, king, the father of king Wan, III. i. II. 2 ; 
VII. 3.4. 

K e, the river, I. iii. XIV. 1 ; T. I.; IV.; V.; IX. 
K'e, nioiint, III. i. III. 2 ; VII. G: IV. i. [i.] V.; 
ii. IV. 2. 

- -Chow, III. ui. VIII. 5. 

K'e-sliaiig. the name of a jilace, I. iv. IV. 
Kua-foo, the author of an oile, II. iv. VII. 10. 
Kea-pih, the chief administrator under king 
Yew, II. IT. IX. 4. 

Keang river, the Yang-tsze, I. i. IX.; ii. XI.; 

II. V. X. 6: III. iii. VIII. 

Keang of Te, tribes of the West, IV. iii. V. 2. 
Keang, a surname, I. iv. IV. 1 ; vii. IX.; zii.lll.: 

III. i. III. 2; VI. 1. 

Keang Yuen, the mother of How-tseih, III. ii. 
I.: IV. li. IV. I. 

Keeh of Hca, the tyrant, IV. iii. IV. 6. 

Keen-hoo, one of tliree men, buried in the grave 
of duke Muh, I. xi. VI. 

Keili, a great clan-name, II. viii. I. 3. 
lyeih, a surname. III. iii. VII. 5. 

Keih-foo, an ofBcer who commanded an expedi- 
tion to the North, II. iii. III. 

-the author of odes. Ill, iii. V. 8; VI. 8 ; IX. 2. 
Keun, barbarous tribes. III. i. III. 8, 

Keun-woo, s principality of Hca, IV. iii. IV. 6. 
Kew, the wilderness of, in the West, II. vi.III. 1. 
King, the barliiirous region of the ^uth, II. iii 

IV. 4; IV. ii. IV. 5. 

— -ts'oo, IV. iii. V. 

King, the river. I. iii. X. 3: II. iii. III. 4 ; III. 
i. IV. 3; ii. IV. 1. 

King, the name of a hill near the capital of 
Shang, IV. iii. Illg V. G. 

Koo, a principality of Hea, IV. iii. IV. 6. 

Kung, a place in the State of Tnen, HI. i. VII. 5. 
Kvan. barbarian tribes. III. i. VII. 2. 

Kwei, the State of, I. xiii. titk. 

Kwei, a mountain in Loo, IV. ii. IV. 6. 
Kwei-foo, the father-in-law of tho marquis of 
Han. III. iii. VII. 4. 

K»o valley, the, in Shen-se, III. ii. VI. 6. 


L 

Lc, the king. III. iii. I.; HI. notes. 

Loang, the mountain of. III. iii. VII. 

Uw, duke, the story of, III. ii. VI. 

Loh, the river. 11. v. IX. 

the State of. 1. viii. VI.; X.: IV. ii. titk. 


M 

Man. the wild tribes of the South, II. vii. IX- 8; 

IV. ii. IV. 7. 

— wUd tribes, lU. iii. VU. 6. 


Mang-tszo, a eunuch, II. v, VI. 7. 

Maou, wild tribes in the West, II. vii. IX. 8. 
Mei. a district in Wei, 1. iv. IV. 

Mei, a district in the royal domain, III. iii. V. 6. 
Meib, the State of. III. i. VII. 5. 

Mih. a wild tribe. III. ui. VII. 6 : IV. ii. IV. 7. 
Muh, the wilderness or plain of, III. i- II. 7, 8 ; 

IV. ii. IV. 2. 

Muh, the duke of TsHn, I. xi. VI. 

Mung, a mountain in Loo, IV. ii. IV. 6. 

i\ 

Nan-chung, the leader of an expedition to the 
North, II. i. VIII.; HI. iii. IX. 1. 

Nacn, a hill in Ts‘e, I. viii. 11. 

Ne, the name of a place in Wei, I." iii. XIV. 2. 

P 

Pang, a city of Ch‘ing, I. vii. V. 

Paou, a nobleman’s friend su.spected of slander- 
ing him, H. V. V. 

Paou Sre, the favourite of king Yew, II. iv. 

VHI^ IX. 4: HI. iii. X. 3. 

P‘ei, I. iii. titk. 

Pin. the State of. I. xv. til/e: HI. ii. VI. 5, 6. 
P*oo. or Foo, the State of, I. vi. IV. 2: lU. iii. 

V. 1. 


s 


Sang-chung, the name of a place, I. iv. IV. 
Seang-t‘oo, the grandson of Soch, IV. Uu IV. 2. 
Seaou, a city of Ch ing, I vii. V. 

Seay, building the city of. II. viii. HI. 

— the capital of Shin. III. iii. V. 

Seeh, the father of the Shang dynasty, IV. Hi. 
111.; IV. 

Sen. a city of Wei. I. iii. XIV. 

Seu, the States of. about the river Hwae, III. iii. 
IX.: IV". ii. IV. 7. 

Seuen, the king, II. v. III.: III. iii- IV. to IX. 
Seuen, a dissolute duke of Wei, and Seuen Keang 
his wife, I. iii. VIH. et stq.. nvte.i. 


Seun,'a small State, 1. xiv. IV. 

Shang. the dynasty. III. i. I. 4 : IV. i. [iii.] IX.; 

ii. IV. 2; iii. titk; HI.; IV. 

— Yiii-Shang, HI. i. II. 2, 6, 7. 

Sliaiig-foo, the Grand-master under king Woo, 
III. i. II. 7. 8. . 

Shan-kung, the name of a place, I. iv. IV. 
Shaou, an ancient city and principality, I. ii. tttk. 
— the Htikp of. I. ii. V,: III. ii. VIII.; iii. VIII- 


4, 5, 6; XI. 7. 
tb,> purl nf. II. viii. III.: 


III. iii. V.: VIII. 


Shin, the State of. I. vi. IV. 

the chief of. III. iii. V. _ 

Shoo, a half civilized region, east of King, IV. ii. 


Show-yuiig. a mountain in Shan-sc. I. x. XII. 
Shuh-twan. brother of duke Chwang of Cb^ng, 
I. vii. III.; IV. 

Sin. the State of, II- i- IL 4—6. 

Sin-foo, a hill in Loo, IV. ii. IV. 9. - a- • 

Sun Tsze-chung a military commander of Wei, 
I. ill. VI. .. _ 

Sung, the State of, I. iii. VI.: v. V II. ; XU. HI. 

— the duke of, IV. i. [u.] IX- 
Sung, an ancient State, IV. lu. IV. 
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T 

Tae Kwei, a concubine of the marquie of Wei, I 
iii. II. et seo^ notes. 

Tae, the king, m. i. VII.: IV. L [i-] V.; ii. IV. 2. 
T‘ae, the moantain, IV. ii. IV. 6. 

T*ae, a principality in Shen-ie, III. ii. I. 5. 

T‘ae Jin, the mother of king Win, III. i. 11.2 ; VI. 
Tae Keang, the wife of *Pan-foo, 111. i. IlL 2 ; 
VJ. 1. 

Tae Sze, the queen of king Win, I.LJ.et seq. 
notes ; III. i. II.; VI. 

T'ae-yun, a district in Shan-ae, II. iii. III. 5. 
Tiin, the State of, I. t. III. 1. 

T‘an-foo, the ancient duke, III. i. IlL 
T'ang, a town in Wei. I. iv. VI. 

T'ang, the State of Tsin, so called, I. x. titl^ 
T'ang the founder of Sliang, IV. iii. I. to V. 

Te. the Keang tribes of, IV. iii. V. 2. 

Ting, a constellation, I. ir. VI. 1. 

T'o, branches of the Keang rirer. I. ii. XI. 

Too, a place near the capital. III. iii. Vll. 3. 
Ts'aou, the State of, I. xir. title. 

Ts‘aou, a city of Wei, I. iii VI. 1 ; XIV. 4 ; iv. X. 
Tse, the name of a place in Wei, I. iii. XIV. 2. 
Ts'e, the State of, I. t. III.; vut Htk; VT.; X.; 
xii. ni.: III. iii. VI. 8. 

Ts^u, a place occupied by the northern tribes, 

II. iii. III. 4. 

Ts'eih, a river in Pin, II. iii. VI. 2 : HI. i lU. 
1 : IV. i [ii.] VI. 

Ts-eu, a river in Pin, II. iii. VI. 2: III. i. lU, 1 : 
IV i. [ii] VI. 

Ts‘euen-yuen, tlie Hundred Springs, the name 
of a river, the same as Fei-ts'euen, I. v. V. 
Tseuen, a city of Wei, I. ui. VII.; ir. IX. 

Tsin, the state of, called T'ang, I. x. title. 

Tsin, a river in Ching, I. vii. XIU.; XXI. 

Ts'in, the State of, I. xi. title. 

Tsdng, a city in Ch'ing, I. rii V. 

Ts*oo, Ts'oo-kew, the new capital of Wei I. iv. 
VI. 

Tsoo-lae. a hill in Loo. IV. ii. IV. 9. 

Tsow. the recorder of the Interior under king 
Yew. II. iv. IX. 4. 

Tsow-y u, a name of doubtful meaning, supposed 
to be “ a righteous beast.” I. ii. XIV. 
Ts'ung, the Sute of. III. i. VII. 7, 8 ; X. 2. 

Tsze, the surname of the dukes of Sung, 1. xii. 

III. 

Tsze.chung, a clan name in Ch'in, I. xii. II. 
Tszc-keu, tite clan name of three men buried in 
the grave of Muh, duke of Ts-iii, I. xi. VI. 


Tsre-too, and Tsze-ch‘ung, two gentlemen so 
designated, I. rii. X. 

Tun-k‘ew, a place in Wei, I. v. IV. 1. 


w 

Wftn, the, name of a river, I. viii. X. 

Wan, the king, I.i. I. et teg. notes : Ill.i. 1 to X.; 
ii.X.; iii. I.;Vin.4: IV.i. [i.]I. toV„ VII.; 
[ii.] VU.; [iii.] X.; ii. 1 V. 2. 

Wan, a duke of Wei, I. iv. VI. notes- 
Wei the State of, I. iii. note on title , XIV,; 

iv. X.; V. title IIL 

Wei (|^), fhe State of, I. ix. title. 

W«, a principality of Hea, IV. iii. IV. 6. 

Wei, the river, I. iii. X. 3 : HI. i. II. 4, 5 ; VII. 
6;u. VL6. 

Wei, a river in Ch'ing, I. vii. XIII.; XXI. 

Woo, the king, UI. i. IX.; X.; iii. VIII. 4 FV’. 
i. [i.] VIII.; IX.; [ii-] VII.; VIII.: X ; [m.] 
VTII.; IX.; ii. IV. 2. 

Woo, duke of Wei, I. iv. I.; v. L: II. vii. XI.: 

III. iii. II. only in the notes. 

Woo, duke of Ch'ing, I. vii. I. notes. 

Woo-ting, a king of the Sliang dynasty, IV. iii. 
III.; V. 


Y 


Ten, the State of, IIL iii. VU. 6._ 

Yen, the name of a place, I. iii. XIV. 3. 
Ten-seih, one of three men buried in the gravo 
of duke Muh, I. xi. VI. _ 

YSw, eclipse in the reign of king, II. iv. IX. 
Yih, a snmame, I. iv. IV. 2. 

Tin, the dynasty, III. i. I. 5 — 7 : IV. ». [n-] X.| 
iii. HL V. 1. 

— Shang, ni. i. II.; iii. I. , 

Yin, the cinn-name of a great family m tne 
royal domain, IL iv. VII.; viii. I. 3 : HI. >*'• 


IX. 2. . ^ ^ . . 

Yu, the Great, H. vi. VI. 1: IH. i. X. 5; m. 

VU. 1 : IV. iu IV. 1 ; iii. IV. 1 ; V. 3. 

Tu, the captain of the guards under king ie<f, 
IL iv. IX. 4. 

Ynen, s State, IH. L VII. S, 6- 
Ynen-kew, the name of a mound, I. xii. I.; it- 
Yuh, Keuh-yuh, a city of Tsin, I. x. HI- 
Yung, a State, I. iv. title. 

Yung, a surname, I. iv. IV. 3. 
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THE IST RADICAL. — ■ 

__ (l)One.I.T.vn.l;Ti.Vni.l,2,3;Tii. 
XVII. 3 : II. i. VII. 4. =the fint. I. xr. 
I. 1.3, 4, 6. Hardly more than our a. I. 
ix. II. 2, 3; XU. X. 1, 2, 3. (2) All, the 

whole. II. iii. 1. 1, 2, 3 ( the whole 

nioming). So, in L Ui. XV. 2, 3, though 
it may here be explained also as a 
to be. (3) To be nnifornily correct, — one 
and uncliauging. L xir^ III. 1. Observe 

the phrases — to be ol one mind 
or soul, I. riii, n. 3 ; — • one point 

of view, n. Til. EX. 4; the two 

hands fall, II. viii It. 1; an 

apronful, 2; — > A , the king, UI. i 
IX. 4; iii. VI. 4. 

T ~J J” , the sound of blows upon wood- 
chang en pegs, I. i. VII. 1 ; or upon trees, U. i. 

T” (1) =• to light upon. III. iii. IV. 2. 

*9 ^2) In the name ; see 

L . Seven, I. ui. VU. 3, 4. In Lii! IX. 1, 
y. *t “‘“y = seven tenths. In I. x. IX. 1, = 
txh of seven orders. In U. v. IX. 5, 6, the 

meaning of is uncertain. = the 

seventh. I. xv. I. ^ 2, 3, 5, 6. 
rr Three.I. iv. VI.3; v.IV.5; vL Vin. 1 , 2 , 
^ 3 ; »«• VI. 3 ; XVII. 3 ; et of. =the third. 

I. XT. I. 1, 8. — J y , three or five. I. ii. 

perhaps, — three tenths. I. 

II . IX. 2. to be variable in, to 

chan ge. I. v. IV. 4 ; II. viii. V. 7. Observe 

probably three stars in Scorpio. 

* V. 1, 2, 3 ; perhaps the stars of Orion’s 
belt, II. viii. IX. 3 ; — ^ ^ . the three 
princijMil ministers of the king. II. iv. X. 

2 ; and the tliree-fold work of husbandry. 
HI. iii. IX. 2 ; — ^ the three victims 1 

a dog, a pig, and a fowl — used in making j 


covenants, n.'v. V. 7 ; ^ the kings 
T‘ae, Ke, and Win, III. i. IX. 1 ; — ^ . 
three troops (the 'meaning is uncertain). 


III. ii. VI. 5 ; 


three aged minis- 


ters (uncertain), IV. ii. IV. 4 ; — > 
three shoots, used metaphorically of the 
three principal supporters of Kech of Hea, 
IV. iii. V. C. 

Above ; tliat which is above. Used of 
what is superior in quality, I. vii. IV. 2. 

, a high, conspicuous place, I. iii. 

Xin. 1. ^ high Heaven, or Heav- 
en on high, ll. vi III. 1 ; UI. i. I. 7; but 
in n. vi. VI. 2, Jj^. ^ *1^7 over- 

head. J[^, to be on high, i. e., in 
heaven, HI. i. 1. 1 ; but in II. l,=to be on 
high, spoken of the Providence of God, 
and with nearly the same meaning in IV. 
i. [iii.] III. ^ God. Sape ; — see 
As a preposition, after the noun, with or 
without between them, and with 

or witliout T or before the noun. 
I. vii. V. 1, 2; xii. I. 1 : II. iv. V. 6; vii. 
lU. 2. It is used for IjBlJ, expressive of 
a wish. I. ix. IV. 1, 2, 3. Heaven 

and Earth, the Powers above and below. 
lU. iii. IV. 2. , tlie name of a 

place in Wei, I. iv. IV. 1, 2, 3; so, also 

mz±’ 

To ascend. In correlation with r- 
I. iii. ni. 3; VUI. 2, = from below, from 
above; IV. i. [iii] U..=to ascend and 

descend. ^ to go to the town 

from the country, I. xv. I. 7. 

Below ; lower, that which is below. 
We find used of the roots of 

plants, I. iii. X. 1 ; “jpT the lower 

people,=the people. II. iv. IX. 1, 7: III. 
I. VII. 6; ii. X. 1 : iii. I. 1 ; III. 1; V. 4, 
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PhA 


M. 

R 

tmn 

a 

U'n 

sAe 


(in I. XT. II. 2, TK -a the people be- 
low, with reference to piece); Ti- 
this lower world, the world below the 
sky, I. lii. IV. 1, 2: IL T. 1. 1 : Ti. IH. 1 ; 
et al (in IV. iii. IV. 1, perhaps, 

siniply<=^el«nd). alone, lower 

world, HI. 1. II. 4; VII. 1; tued for the 
legs, II. viL VIIL 3. nby his 

Gogdnet below, IIL iii. VI. 1. ±T' 

-seeJ:. We find meaning— those 

who come after. III. i. IX. I. 

As a preposition, after the nonn, with 
or without between them, and with 

or without or before them. I. ii. 
IV. 8 ; VIII. 3; iiL^. 3; x. XH. 2 ; xii. 
1. 2; II. 1 ; lU. 1 ; XT. 1. 6; III. 1: II. ri. 

1. 2; UL i. III. 2 : IV. i.[iii.] XI. In IIL 

iii. III. 1, nT •>tlie shade. TS- 
the feudal States generally, or any one 
State. IV. ii. IV. 1 ; ui. IV. 4, 6; V. 4. 

To descend. In correlation with ; 
see ^ . Also, I. ri. II. I, 2; xlr. IV. 1, 

Il.i. II. 3,4: III. i. IV. 
3: IV. ii. II. I. To degrade, II. eil IX. 7. 

Not. Passim. With other negatives, 
*» J^, conveying a strong 

affirmation. It is also repeated, having 
another character, such as j^, between, 
with the same effect- It follows fre- 
quently interrogative characters, such as 

and ^ ; and in many places it hss 
to be construed itself interrogatively, or 
disregarded as if it were a mere expletive 
panicle. E. </., H. i. IV..1: III i. I. I. 
This usage is so frequent as to be a pecu- 
liarity of the She. Periiapssdonot. 1. vii. 
Vir. 1, 2. 

(I) And, moreover. I. iii. HI. 4; V. 1, 

2, 3 ; TU. lU. 1, 2, 8 ; xii. X. 2. 3: IV. iii. 


1.; rV. 7; V. 6; er SRps. ... , both 

...and, I. X. II. 3. (2) This. IV. i. [iii.] V. 

(1) A particle, untranslateaUe ; — at 
the end of lines. Lvii.X. l;Xin. 1,2; 
XIX. 2 ; XXI. 1, 2 ; X. IV. t, 2: U. v. IV. 1. 
So we have R I. uL XVL 1, 2, 3; 
vi. VII. I, 2. fl is found in the middle 
_ a line. I. iv. III. 2, 3. (2) Many, look- 
ing many, III. iii. VII. 1. 

Looking reverend and dignified, 

ja,, IV. i. [ii.] IX. 

An age or generation ; for ages. HI. i. 
1. 2, 3; IX. I ; iii. I. 8 (= the time) ; V. 2. 


the hereditary virtue. IIL i. IX. 
the whole of o life-time. 

IV. i. [ui.] 1. 


A mound, a hillock. I. vi. X. I, 2, 3: II. 
vllL VL 1, 2, 8. the acred 

heights, n. r. VI. 7. a high, 

■loping mound. I: iii. XIL 1. 

THE 2d radical. | 


eku»g 




fang 



twan 


The middle, that which is in the middle. 
Used as a preposition, after the noun, with 

or without between them, and with 
or without or before the noun. I. 
ii. IL 2; iU. XI. 2; vL X. 1, 2,8. 

—is in it, in. i. V. 2. Very often, fj? 
precedes a nonn, andwonr muf-. I. i. ii- li 
2; VH. 2, 3; Hi- V. 1 ; X. 2; XL 1 ; XIV. 
2;lv. I. l;Ti. V. 1,2,3; x. X. 1, 2; xU. 
VII. 2; xui. IV. 1, 2: IL iii. 1. 1, 2, S; iv. 
VIIL 4; T. IL 2; vi. VL 4: III. ii. IX, 1, 
2. 4, 5 (where *1^ s .•the centre of the 
kingdom); iit I. 4 (C|l in the same 
way); HI. 9: IV. iii. IV. 7; et al. - 
inward. III. iii. IU. 1*- Spoken of the 
centre of a spring, ie, the spring itself. 
III. iii. XL 6. Used for the middle, or 
two inside horses of a chariot. L 

^ — the general L vU. V. 3. Ffl 

the centre. 1. xL IV. 1. the 

middle kingdom or Slate, «“ thetthina 
then being. III. iii. L 6; IH. 7. To be .n 
the middle, on the meridian. I. Hi- XD . 
1; iv. VL 1. ••the interior, 

inside a chamber. 1. iv. IL 1, 2, 3. 
name of a small place in Wei. I. iv. IV. 1, 
2 , 8 . 

Plump and good-looking. I. vii XIV. 1. 

The appearance of the two tufts in 
which the hair on a child’s head was 
gathered. I. viii. VII. 3. 

^ the K»m wild tribes 

IIL I VIL 2. 


THE 3o RADICAL. 


% to be symmetricaL IV. iU. V. 6. 

huan 



Of a red, or cinnabar, colour. I. *i- VI- • • 

To be host, to preside over a f***tj JJJ' 
ii. 11. 4. To rega^ is host. IH. ''-.ytH- 
3. The master of au estate. I V. i. [m-J '' ' 
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THE 4th RADICAL 


(1) A conjuncHon, at the banning of 
lines, and of members of lines; frequently 
repeated in su<»»»siTe lines. The idea of 
connection which it indicates is sarious. 
We have it = but. L vii. X. 1, 2; HI. i. 
VII. 1. = and accordingly, and so. III. 

i. II. 2; IIL 5; u. VI. 3, 4: IV. ii. IV. 3. 
•= then. II. T. VHI. 1 ; IV. i. [ii.] V. = 
if. II. iv. VIU. 9. It gives the force of 
the future in a wish or prayer. H. iv. V. 
6, 8, 9; VI. 4; vi. VU. 4. =. however. HI. 

ii. I. 3. (2) As a possessive pronoun; 
but not as in the Shoo, of the second 
person. «=• J|^, th^. IV. L [iL] L (3) 

— but. I. iii. IV. 1, 2, 8; iv. VII. 

8. 

Long, for long. I. iiL XIL 2: U. iii. HI. 
6;v. VUI. 3. 


(1) Of. The sign of the possessive 
case. The regent follows the and 
the regimen precedes it. I. i. I. 1 ; H. 1, 
2 ; VI. 1, 2, 3 ; et ptutim. (2) The ob- 
jective case of the Sd personal pronoun, 
of both numbers. I. i. L 2, 3; H. 2; IV. 1, 

2, 8; s< pastim, (8) ^ is in many cases 
to be explained by , aiding the de- 
scriptive power of the line. In illustra- 
tion of tbu usage, Wang Tin-che refers 
to L 2 in I. iii XIL 1, te 615 > 

"Iff- ••yi"*. 

Uin_I.m.Vn.8,|^g5|«^||| 

In the notes in 


tWs latter passage, I have tried to bring 
under 1; but this descriptive 
tuage of the term is very common 
throughout the She. (4) In the middle 

of lines, has very often to be disre- 

f treated as a mere expletive. 
In lUnstration of this usage, Wang Yin- 

che adduces L2 in L iv. IIL 2. W ^ 
adding that 

^ ^ ^ g ; md L 4 in n. T. 

^ yV “Jins ^ 4n ^ 

possible to bring some instances 
of this usage also under 1 ; but there are 
ninltitndes of othm in whi^ we can 

"“ply admit the fact. (5) often 


¥ 

WOO 








16 


los 


gives substantive force to the verb, or 
makes verbs of other characters. 1. iii. IL 
2; iv. IX. 1, 2, 3: U. ii. V. 3; iv. V. 3; 
Vni. 5; et eeepe. In H. vii. viii. 3, 

^ ^ ^ 

a passive force. There are other similar 

cases. (6) This, these; both masculine 
and feminine, I. i. VI. 1, 2, 3; IX. 2, 3; 
u. L 1, 2, 3; XI. 1, 2, 3; iiL HI. 1, 2, 3; 
IV. 1, 2, 3: H. Vi. X. 1, 2, 3; vU, L 3; 
viii. IL 3; V. 1, 2, 7, 8; et ac^ittime. (7) 
To come to, — ^ ; to go to,— L iv. 

1. 1, 2; X. 4: HI. iii. III. 14. The ex- 
pression may be bron^t 

under (2), or (4). 

p) A particle of exclamation, to which 
it is difficult to assign any positive mean- 
ing. 1. vii. V. 1, 2; xi. X. 1, 2: H. viii. 
IV. 4. Often nsed with other characters 
of similar nature. ^ ^ ^ 

XIV. 1, 2: 30.1,2;^ 

1^, vilL IIL 1, 2, 3; UL UL 

n., 10, 12: IV. L [ii.] f.; IV.; et tcepe. 
(2) Interrogatively. II. L IV. 8. (3) As 
a preposition,— in, at, from. L iv. IV. 1, 

2, 3; viii. IL L 2, 3; ix. IL 1, 2, 3; xiL 
IX. 1. 

To mount on, to ascend. 1. v. TV. 2 ; 

XV. L 7 (the diet, explsins it here by 

To ride id, to drive. 1. viL IV. 1, 
2, 3; xii. IX 2: IL iii. IV. 1 ; vi. X. 3. 

(1) The numeral tor carriages. IL iU. 
in. 4: IV. ii. rv. 6. (2) A team of four 
horses. L vii. IV. 1, 2, 3; xii. IX. 2; H. 
vU. 11. 3, 4; Vin. 1 : HI. UL V. 5; VH. 
3: IV. U. II. 1, 2, 3. 


THE 6th radical. ^ 


Nine; the ninth. L xv. I. 1,2,5, 6.7.8. 
nine or ten. I. xv. HI. 4. We 
have a net with nine bags or 

compartments, I. xv. VL 1 ; 
ninth or central pool of a marsh. II. in. 
x.1,2; jit the nine pro- 

vinces of the kingdom, IV. iii. IH.; IV. 6 ; 
and A ©-'“-A ^^^.IV.uLV. 
3. 

A particle, rounding off a line. L ii. XI. 
1,2,3; XII . 8: iiLL3.IL v. V.6;etsape. 
As a rest in the middle of aline. L ix. III. 1, 
2 ; xii. IL 2 ; VI. 1, 2 : H. i. IV. 3. 4. With 
exclamatory force, 1. iv. 1. 1, 2; UL 2, 3. 
Followed by other particles; — 

L vii XUL 1. 2; I- »• L 

Dry. n. i. V. 3. -^^rowing in dry ground. 
I. vL V. 1. 
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(1) To throw into confasion or disorder; 
to be disordered ; disorder, rebellion. I. 
viii. XI. 3; xi. III. 1: II. i. IV. 5; iii. IX. 
1 ; iv. VII. 2, 6; V. IV. 1, 2, 3; vii. V. 2 

** variance); VI 4: III. 

ii.X.5;iii.IL3;III. 1. 5, 7 (|| f[, 
death or ruin, and disorder. Tliis is a 
frequent adjunct of the noan); tt al. (2) 
A lerry. UI. ii. VI. 6. 


THE e™ RADICAL, j 


y« 

32t 


The 1st personal prononn; used also 
as the possessive. I. iii. X. v.; vi. IV. 1, 2, 
3; IX. 3; vii. I. 1, 2, 3; viii. I. 3; ix. IV. 
1, 2, 3 ; e.t tape. 

To give to. I. iv. IX. 2; II. vii. VIII. 1 ; 
«f «/. —to approve of. IV. iii. IV. 7. 

(1) Business, afTairs. I. ii. II. 1 ; iii. 
XV. 2, 3; X. Vm. 1, 2, 3: H. i.H. 1, 2, 5 ; 
VU. 3; vm. 1, 6; IX. 1 , 2, 3: lU. ii. X. 
3 (= duties); iii. IL 10; et al 
to pursue one s business. II. iv. IV. 7; vi. 

, to attend — hold — to 
one’s business. III. i. UI. 4: IV. iii. I. 

ministers. II. v. IX. 6. — 

1^,-see In II. iii. VIII. 1, ^ 
to go to work, to take business in hand. 
^To serve. U. vt I. 4: UI. i. II. 2; iii. 




yun 


THE 7th radical. 





Two; the second. L Hi. XIX. I, 2; vii. 
V. I, 2 ; XV, I. 1, 4, 8. J^^,_see 

A’ p**^****- H. 1. zz. 

the two dynasties of Hea and Shang. III. 
i. VII. 1. the kings Wan and 

Woo. rv. I [i.] VL ^ the two 
spears set np in a war-chariot. IV. iL IV. 6. 

(1) A preposition,— in, on, to, &c. I. 
i. 11. 1, 2; VU. 2, 3; iii. lU. 1, 3: II. i. 
IV. 4 (inside): IV. i. [iii,] lU. (up to); 
rv . (among) ; «< passim. It is found often 
after ^ coming to, as to. L v. 
IV.l : U. vi m. 1 : m. i.III. 2; VI. 2 ; et al 
Som etimes there is a peculiar inversion of 
and the other characters in the line to 
which it belongs. E. g. lU. ui.V.1, TO g 

H> ^ H St. 5, ^ 

obs. 

liS ^ ^ ,/J>, I. iii I. 4. (2) It is 
everywhere used as an expletive particle, 
which cannot be translated, and is inter- 
changeable with and Hjc- This 



keih 


t: 

wang 



usage constitutes a peculiarity of tin; She. 
I. ill. 1; VI. 1,2,3; IX. 2, 3; ii. I!, !.2- 
ui. m. 1, 2, 3: II. i VIII. 3. 3: „ 

In many of these cases the old iii'erpret- 

ers exidained it by ^4-< Eo ; hut this 
must be disallowed. So i s-to be 

taken as a compound expletive ' I. ii. II. 
1, 2; iii VI. 3. (3) — to make. 
The example of this nsage given b.i 'Vang 
Yin-clie is from I. iv. VI. 1, ^ 


’out it nu.v be 
doubt^ if this should not be hr-uglit 
under (1); comp '■ 

VU. 5. (4) to be;— as i:. the 

last lines of U. i. VIII. 3, C. 

9- Pf, i“ ^ ^ 

ah I alas ! I. i. XI. 3, 2 ; ii. XIV. 1, i : lii. 
VI. 5 ; V. IV. 3 ; xi. X. 1, 2: 

(I) To say. II. iv. X 6 ; ? UI. iii. HI S. 
To praise, to speak of flatteringly. 11. iv. 
VIII. 12. (2) = to be. II. IV. Vin. 
4 ; V. V. 1 ; vi. III. 2, 3. (3). Throughout 
the She, -y;p is used everywhere as au 
expletive particle, which we cannot trans- 
late:— at the beginning of lines, I. i. III. 
4 : iii. XUr. 4 : U. T. V. 2, 5 ; viii. IV. 2 : 
UI. iii. 3 ; et seeps ; in the middle of lines, 
1. iii. VIII. 3 : U. v. X. 5 ; vi. UI. 1, 2, 3 ; 
viii. lU. 2, 3 : «/ sape ; in the end of IWiS ; 

n. V. V. 1; 1. vii. XIX. I 
(4) Wang Yin-che makes it sometimes 
— some one, soutetbing. UI. iii. U- 
7;m. 5. 

Five ; the fifth. I. ii. VU. 1, 2, 3 ; X. ' i 
XIV. I, 2; iv. IX. 2; vin. VI. 2; xi. ID. 
1 ; XV. I. 4, 5 ; et al. 

(J) Used tor the term by which 


brothers-in-law call each oilier. 
s=relative8 by affinity. Il.iv. VU. 4. 

U’he younger sons of a family. I V.i. [lii.J v . 

Quickly. I. XV. I. 7: II. v. V. 5. To be 
in haste. lU. i. VIII. 1. To be reduced 
to extremity, urgent need. I. Hi. X' i. 
1, 2. 3. 


THE 8th RADICAL. 

(1) To go to min, U. vii. IX. 4: III- i‘i- 
II. 4. (2) To go away ; not to be more. 

UI. Hi. X. 5, 6; XI. 1. (^ T^): I 
XI. 1, 2, 3 ; xi. I. 3- (3) To be in poverty. 

I. Hi. X. 4, (4) Used for to forget, 
to be forgotten. L iii. U. 2. 

(1) Emulously. I. iii. xv. 2, 3. Togeth- 
er. I. xi- UL 3. To be in intercourse. 

II. VU. I. 4; VUI, 3 ; IX. 3. ^ ^ “ 

round. U. vu V. 3. ^ — s®® 

The conjunction of the sun and 
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P^ 9 

htang 


t’a/i 


A 


moon. II. iv. IX. 1. (2) to flit I 

about. — as birds. I. xi. VI. 1, 2, 3 : II. v. i 

II. 5; vii. I. 1,2. 

A conjunction ; — .also, and. It occurs 
everywhere, both at the commencement 
and in the middle of tines; and in the 
great majority of cases, its connective 
force must be disregarded, and it must be 
treated simply as an expletive particle. 

W ang Yin-che instances 

in 1. ii. in., as an example of its expletive 

use at the beginning of lines, and 

in IlL i I. 2, of the same 
use in the middle of lines. After as 
in L ii. ni. 1, 2, and as in I. x. XII. 
1 , 2 , 3 , it is meaningless. I. iii. 1. 1, 2: II. 
ii. IX. 1, 2. 3, 4, 5 (indeed); IV. i. [U.J 
VII.; IX. (= ; ii. IV. 3 ; iii. II., may 

be specified as cases where the connective 
forc-e should be i ndicated. 

Used for to cook. I. xv. L 6: H 
vi. V. 2 ; viii. VII. 1. 

To present offerings, — in sacrifice. II. 
i. VI. 4; vi. VI. 5, 6 : m. i. V. 4; IV. i. 
p.] VII.; [u.] n.; vm.; u. IV. 3) im H. 
To bring contributions. IV. iu. V. 2. 

(1) A large height, or mound. I. iv. 
VI. 2: n. vi. Vn. 4 : m. u. VL 3. (2) 

A capital. 1. xiv. TV. 

nr.i.i.5; 11.2,6; 
VI. 1 (here VH. 6; IX. 1,2; 

X. 6. 7; u. VL 3 (here first oc- 
curs), 4. _(3) to be great, in- 

tense. IL iv. vm. 1. 
aj Truly. IL i. IV. 8 ; iv. I. 3 ; IX. 6 : 

III. ii. L 8. Sincerity. HI. u. X. 1. (2) 

W ^3C’ grandfather of king 
Wan. III. i. m. 1 , 2. 

to t>e vigorously active. 
III. i. I. 2 ; iii V. 2. (2) Bead ai^ A 
river-gorge. UL ii IV. 5. 

the 9tb radical. 

Man ; men. Passim. Sometimes it is 
temimne, as in 1. iv. V. 2 ; iii X. I, 2, 3 

A’ • ; «< oi To be, or play, 

the man. I. iv. VI. 3: m. iii. H. 2: IV. 
i. [i.] IV.; [ii] 7. Used for men of official 
rank, in opposition to the people, m. u. 
V. 1 ; iii n. 5 ; m. 8 ; X. 2. ieayou and 
others, m. iii. I. 6. ^ the man 
whom I che rish, — the man of my heart. 
I. i. HL 1, tjjg »ncients. 1. iii. 

IL 3, 4 ; «t of L me ; used de- 

preciatingly of one’s self. I. iii m. 4. 


nn 

k 

k 

4 

kiiH 


ft 

keat 


jmg 

ff 

t$Z€ 

it 

sze 

K 

tae 

ling 


t 


ta 




See under — ! i i tf’ M ’ 

To be kinA I. vii HI. 1 ; viii. VEIL 1. 

(1) Hostile. IIL 1. VII. 7. ffLf/L. 
with animosity. II. iv. Vm. 7. (2) A 
mate, a companion. I. i. VH. 2 ; xi. VIH. 1. 
To draw spirits from a vase. II. vii.VI. 2. 

Now, the present time. 1. ii. IX. 2; x. I. 
1, 2, 3: 11. i. IV. 1 ; VII. 6; HI. ii U. 8: 
IV. i. [iii] V ; et sape. now. 1. 

xi 1. 2, 3. ^ , this morn- 

ing, this night. U. i v. II. 1 , 2 ; et oZ. Some- 
times it is followed by ■Ik- I. xi X. 1, 2. 

4:tA. the men of the present day. 
HI. iii. XI. 7. 

(1) To aid, to benefit. I. xv. I. 2. (2) 
Great ; to be great ; to make great. H. vi 
IU. 5 ; V. 1, 2 ; VI. 6 ; VH. 1, 2, 4 ; VUL 
4: HL i V. 4 ; ii 1. 1 ; II. 4 ; IU. 1, 2 ; iii 

VH. 2 ; IV. i. [ii.] VL; VH.; et al. (3) 
Armour; in mail I. vii. V. 1, 2, 3: IV. i 

[Si ] 8. W^ft> assistant officers 
of husbandry. IV. i. [ii.] I. 

Forthwith. HI. iii. IX. 4. 

To sustain a burden. IV. i. [iii.] HI. 

To employ men in offices; to be em- 
ployed in office. II. iv. VH. 4 ; X. 6 ; v. X. 
6; III. i. X. 8. 

, to be very strong. HI. i VII. 8. 

To supersede. HI. iii. IU. 6. 

Good ; to make good. I. iii. VU. 2 : IL 
ii. IX. 3; X. 3, 4; iv. IX. 3; vu. IV. 2; 

VI. 4; tX. 3: IIL i. 1. 2. (^ ^); u. 

IU. 3. (^ V. 1; VIII. 6. (<^ 

^ 

eTiV. ii. IV. 8. 

(1) To order; orders. I. viii. V. 2; xi. 
I- 1. (2) ; sound of the rings at 

a dog’s neck. I. viii. VIH. 1. (3) 

tlie wagtail. II. i. IV. 3 ; v. II. 4. 
Other, another. I. iv. I. 1, 2 ; vii. XIU. 
1. 2 ; X. U. 1, 2, 3 : II. v. IV. 4 ; et al 

InL vi. V1L1,3,3, MA a stranger. 

— any other thing. HI. v. I. 6. 
^Passim. (1) A ground or reason;-— 
for what is mention^. I iii. XH. 2. This 
is, probably, the primary meaning of the 
character, and we may derive from it the 
usag?8 of '|b}‘ wherefore, whereby, 
wherewith, I. ii. VI. 2, 3; iv.IX. 1, 2,3; UL 
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# 

# 

dang 


ii. VI. 2; iii. X. 5: IV. i. [i.] II.('|g )^y, 
et al; o/ therefore, thereby, I. ix. 

1. 2 ; eta/. ( ^^oftcn takes theplaceof ); 
and of ^ I. iii. I. 2; ix. I. 1; xii. 

III. 1 ; el al. (2) The same primary 
meaning may be traced in its most frequent 
usage, as our /o, the sign of the infinitive 
mo^, — to, in order to, so that, thus, and 
thereby, tc. I. i. III. 2, 3; v. Ill- 3: II. i. 

I. 3; VI. 1, 3; iv. VII. 10; vii. VL 1: III. 
i. III. 5; V. 5; ii. I. 1, 2, 7; II. 4: IV. i. 
[ii.] III.; IV.; et passim. (3) We must 
often take it as a preposition, — by, by 
means of, on account of, where still there 
is an indication of the primary meaning. 

1. iii. I. 1 ; IX. 4; X. 1, 3; iv. VI. 1 : II. iv. 

IV. 3: in. ii. II. 3; iii. VII. 6; etat. (4) 

along with. I. iii. VI. 2; et of. Akin 
to this are the cases where it = with, 
bringing along with, I. iii. X. I ; II. vii. 3 ; 
VIII. 4; vii. X. 3: III. i. VII. 7; et al. (o) 
-M. to employ. I. ii. XI. 1 : II. vi. IV. | 
4: IV. i. [iii.] IX.; ii. 1. 1 — 4 (to use in). 

(6) It it often used before 
take to be, to regard as. I. iii. X. 5; iv. V. 
1, 2; V. IV. 1; et stxpe. Before other 
verbs, its meaning it sometimes lost, as in 

^ I. X. III. 2. (7) Wang Yin-che 

gives it <ts = i^, and; and under this 
usage I would bring, I. iii. V. 2. 4; v. III. 

3 ; xiii. I. I ; et al. The word following 
may be translated as a verb in the present 
participle. (8) has been noticed, 

under as a compound particle. So 
, I. xii. II. 8. And alone, in 
I. xi. III. 2, and perhaps. III. ii. II. 2; iii. 
VII. 6. (9) o to give to. II. vi. 
III. 4. (10) We must translate by 

wAea, or asi>» ^ioUI.ii.1.4, 8; iii IX. 
1;IV. ii. n. 3. (II) —c hired servants, 
those who may be ordered about at pleas- 
ure. IV. i. [iii.] V. — It is difficult to 
classify the various usages of the char- 
acter. I. vii. xxi. 1, 2; V. X. I, 2, 3; and 
some other passages, are good iHustrations 
of Julien’s reduction of it merely to a sign 
of the accusative case. 

To look up; to look up to. II. vi. 1. ( ; 

vu. rv. 6. 

The second in order of birth. We have 
applied to two ladies, I. iiL III. 
4, III. L II. 2; but in. II. v. V. 7, 
means the younger of two genthemen. It 
becomes equivalent to a name. 

= Mr. Chung, I. vii. II, 1, 2, 8; but 
# is a designatioa in I. iii. VI. 2, while 
it » a clan-name in I. xii. II. I. We have 
^ in I. xi. VI. 2; ^ in. H. 


n 


keae 




IK 

k'ang 

ik 


ire 






ik 

him 


i. VIII. 3, 5, 6: III. iii. IX. 1 ; gg 

in. II. iii. III. <>; '*’• 4, 

It ia a clan-name in. III. iii. VI, 1—3. 
To be separated. I. vi. V. 1, 2, 3 

Good. III. ii. X. 7. 


(1) To be sincere in friendship. I. iii. 
III. 4. (2) To carry on the shoulders. 

U. viii. UI. 2: m. ii. I. 6. (8) and 

the wife of king Ke. III. i. II. 

i'vi. 1 . 

The appearance of being high. III. i. III. 7. 

ik’ the app. of moving slowly. II. 

V. in. 6. 

Passin. (1) This. I. xi. IV. I, 2, 3* II. 

1. V 1 (but ^ hardly-^more than 
a man); i v. U. 1, 2 ; et of. Wang Yin-ch.e 
brings under this meaning. I. iii. VIII- 1 ; 
II. vi. III. 3 ; I. XV. III. 2 ; et al. (2) Its 

most common use is as=^^, hardly 
translateable, but sometimes having the 
force of the copula. I. ii. XIII. 3 ; iii. X. 

2, 6; vii. XXI. 1, 2: II. iv. VIII. 4, v. t 

2 ; et seeps. (3) In IL vii. III. 1, ^ '{p 
Wang explains it by w 

be ; in the same way ^ 3E’ 

in IV. i. [i.l VII. But it is better not to 
perplex ourselves to seek a subsunlive 
meaning for the character in auen case?. 
(4) ^ the Urge sow-bug. I- 

in. 2 . 

(1) To be lying down. I. xii- X. 3 

(w ^ *• 

hid. II. W. Vm. II. (3) — to snffw for, 
bear the consequences of. H. , . 

(1) To cut down ; to fell. 1. 1- X. ; 
U. V. 1 ; iv. VI. 1 : UI. ii. f,3;etaL To 

this ahonld be referred 

X. 1. (2) To smite,— in war. II. •• 

6 ; iii. IIL 8, 6 : UI. i. II. 6, 8 : IV^u 

rv. 6: V. l;etoi (3) Applied to beat- 
ing drums. II. iii. IV. 3; vi. IV. 3. ( ) 
A shield of medium siie. I. xi. Ill- 3. 

(1) To rest,— aa under the shaite oi 
trees. 1. i. IX. 1. To rest or cease front 
labour. UI. iit X. 4. To rest. W be un 
employed. I. X. I, 3. To 
from suffering. UI. ii. IX. 2. To 1* 
rest, at ease. U. iii. II. ♦ : ir* IX. 8 ; i-. 

to be quiet snd 

•enite. I. x. I. A (2) ExceBenco; ex- 
cellent, admirable. I- xv. IV. 8: UL Id- 

vra. 6: rv. i. pi.j vni.; pii-3 

— favour, rv. UL IV. 4. A 
auspice. IV. L fui.] VII. (8) yC’ 
a designation. UL Ui IX. 3. 
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c/}00 


iHc 

ts'ze 

ik 

H€l 


ik 

tso 


ho 



Vo 


(1) Tlie elder born. Of brothers. IV. i 

i. [ill.] V. Of sisters. I. iii. XIV. 2. Of 

two friends. II. v. V. 7 I** 

designations. II. ir. IX. 4 
^St f0' uncles. I. iiu XII. 1, 2, 3 ; vii. I 
XI. 1. 2. But in 

XIV. 3, 4, =0 Sir. So fe In n. iT. vin. } 

» ifi O my husband. I. t. VIII. 1 
1, 2. 3. 4. (3) The third of the titles of 

nobility ,=eari. II. viii. III. 1, 4, 5 ; III. 

ii. 1. 6. But it is used also for the chief 
or superintendent of many other princes. 

I. ii. V. 1, 2, 3 ; xir. IV. 4 ; III. iii. V. 1 

-S,e(af. (4) ^1^, the elder brother I 

of king Ke. III. i. VII. 3. (5) Used for 
a Spirit, the Ruler of horses, and for the 
act of s.-«criticing to him. II. iii. VI. 1. 

In the phrase spirits. 

II. ii. VHI. 2. 

To resemble, to become like. II. r. II. 

3 ; vi. X. 4 : III. ii. VIII. 2; iii. VIII. 4 : 
IV. i. [iii.] VI. To continue, — by in- 
heritance. II. i». V. 2 ^^1. 

a. ^ strong. IV. ii. I 2. 

For long. I. iii. HI. 2. 


^ mean-like. II. iv. VIII. 13. 

Position, place. II. »i. V.3. Place of of- 
fice ; the throne. 11. vi. HI. 4, 5 : III. i. II. 

V.4; iii. I. 2; VII. 1; 
XI. 3 : IV. i. [i.] VIII. 

To help. 11. iii. III. 2 ; vii. VI. 5 ; III. 
i- IX. 6; iii. VII. 1. 

Who; what ; how; why. Passim. Must 
be translated by something. I. vi. 1. 1, 2, 3. 

^ 1^’ to bo few. II. T. IV. 6. 

0, - see 1^, ^ how? how is 

it ? is of frequent occnirence. II. iii. VIII. 
1, 2, 3 ; iv. X. 3; riii. TV. 1.; VI. 1. HI. U. I. 

1, 7: IV. 1. [ii] I; *<al So, 

which we must sometimes translate 
rather differently, — ^whatisitto? What 
have you to do with f 4c- I. iv. III. 1 ; vi. 
H. I ; Tui VI. 3. 4; xU. X 1. foi'n 
alone hat a similar force in I. xw. HI. 4, 
and perhaps some other passages. 

To bear, to carry. I. xiv. II. I : II. It. 
VI. 2: IV. ui III. 


= to receive. TV: iii IV. 4, 6. 

ssteit' to be elegant and 
self-possessed in manner. I.iv.III. 1. Com- 


it 

t‘o 

ya 

pik 

ft 


p€t 



kfik 




kumk 


m 

teatm 


n 

ki^ou 


f 




To impute to. U. v. lU. 7. 
I. I. iii X. 6. 


To sssist. IV. i [iii] UI. 

Passim. Its most common meaning is 
to make, to do, with the active and neuter 
significations which these verbs have. It 
is used actively for — to build, to compose. 

I. iv. VI. 1. see ^): »ii- 1- 3: 

II. i II. 5; iv. VII. 10: IX. 6; X. 7; v. 

IV. 4 ; X. 8.: III. i. II. 4 ; X. 2, 3; «< sajw. 
To bewme. IV. ii 1. 3. To make (neuter) 

III. iii. I. 5. to be pleased. I. 

vii. V. 3. to repose confidence 

in. III. i I. 7. To do. III. i. I. 6. n 
J^. to be friends. IV. ii. IV. 4. To take 

tiie field. I. xi. Vni. 3. To call to the 
field, n. vi IX. 6. To march. III. iii. 
IX. 3. To agitate, II. iv. IX. 6. To 
spring np. U. i II. 5. To raise up^. III. 

1. VII. 3. To rouse one’s self. III. i IX. 

2. To set an example. IV. iii. I. All 

these, and some other different veisiona, 
could not be given in a dictionary ; but 
they must be employed by the translator 
of the She. In HI. iii I. 8, U taken 
as for unnecessarily. 

To wear at the girdle ; the gem-stones 
at the girdle-pendant. I. v. V. 2 ; VI. 1, 2 ; 
vi X. 8; vii. VIU. 8 IX. 1 ; 

XVII. 2 ; ix. I. 2 ; xi V. 2 ; IX. 2 : II. 

V. IX. 5. 

Tp be strong II. iii. III. 5. 

To meet with. II. vi. II. 2 


■01 ^1*’ *'’*^*’* elegant-looking, 

slim. IL V. IX. 2. m t 

Beautiful. I. *ii- VIII. 1, 2, 3 


a beautiful lady). 

(1) To help. I- X. VI. 
fitted on. II. iii. V. 6. 


1 , 2 . 


(2) To be 


To cause, to make. I. ii. XII. 3 ; v. HI. 
[; IV. 6; VHI. 4; vii XII. 1, 2; xv.^. 

■etaL To send. II. i VII. 2 
rhat may be employed, or followed. H. 
V. X. 6. ^ —was not permitted. 

To come. I. iii. V. 2^1. 
I ; V. IV. 1 ; et sapisstme. In I. vU. VIU. », 

wto encoursge to come, ^ 

... TT.i VH.S.fi-.sto/. 


iHl going and coming. H. v. IV. 5 ; 

IX. 2. —posterity, future agesHH.LIX. 

S. (2) It Is often used as — to 
followed by a verb. I. iii X. 6 : III. ii- 
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INDEX ill. 




hoh 


•r ▼ 

chow 


IV. 1-5; vni. 1 ; iii, VUL t ; IV. 

I. ; iii. II.; el af. (3) Wheat. IV. i. [i.J X.; 

[ii.] I. 

To encourage. II, v. IX. 4. 

^ tlie .app. of what is small and 
widely eKtea(lc<I,asa few direrging points 

II. V. VI. 2. * 

Pure and still. IV. ii. IV. I ^). 
To press to eat II. rj. V. i. 

To impose on. I. xii. VII. 1, 2. 


% 

paou 




Ip 

SUi 


m 

woo 


how 


ti'iiK 

m 

ya 

fo 

k'ew 

IB 

Men 


(1) To depend, rely on. n. L VU 4- 
T 111. 3. To lean on, as a bench, ni. ii. 
VI. 4. To keep close to. IV. I. [iii.] V. 

(2) To accord with. U. t. I. 
2 ; IV. lii. I. (3) To regard with lavoar. 
IV. 11. IV. 1. (4) -f^^looe, and repeated. 

to be la.Turiant, to be young 
and teuder-iooking, U. i. VH. 6 ; vii. IV. 
2. (5) To find rest, or remain quietly 111. 
i. VII. 6 ; ii. VT 4. The diet, gives this 
nie.auing in 2d tone. 

To despise, to insult ; Insult, contempt. 
I. in. I. 4; ,xv, II. 2: U. ir. JIj; i. 

HI. 9 ; VII. 8; iii. VI. 3. ^^.a>=hami- 

Uty and complaisance. HI. ii. VI. 5. 

II) The second title of nobility,^ oar 
nwn,i(,s. I. ii. XIII 2, 3; ir. X. 1 • v III 
I : II. iv. H. 3;_m. iii. VllV-8:i V it 

III. I~$;etai. ^-0^, the feudal princes 
generally. H. iv. X. 2. So 0| alone, IH. 
ill. a 5. and ^ VII. 

pniice. I. i. VII. 1, 2. 3; ii. II. I, 2 (2) 

A target. I. viii. XI 3 : II. ”ii. VI. 1. (3; 
To be admirable, beautiful I. vii. VI. I. 
(4) As A particle, wiiich we must 

generally leave untranslated. II. iii HI. 

^ VIII. 4 ; IX. 0; V. X. 1. It is some* 
times redoubled in the same line, as in 

IV, i. [lii] V. Wang Vin-che specifies 
HI i. 1. 4, and iii. 1. 3, as instances where 

^ 7^’ *"<I m»y be translated by btu 
IIM VH 's’ 6*” ''>• llJt- 1 •• 


shin 

tsoo 


trim 

shuh 

pe 


5' large, having the app. of be- 
ing stout. I. iii. XIII. 2. 

To look as if it were falling off ; spoken 
of a cap. U. Til VI. 4. ‘ 

*“ ‘""1' rospectfnl. IV.I Hii.T 
VH. " 

To bo comparable to. Ill, i. H. 5. 


U^anp 

kwtm 

pot 

n 

tftou 


(1) To protect; to preserve, to j/jam- 
Uin. II. i. VI. 1, 2. 3 ; ii. VU. 5 , vi. I.V. 
2, 3 : HI. I II, 6 ; VI. 3 (=to roKintain 
one 8-self, one’s virtue); ii. V 1; iii. V. 
fl; VI. 1, 3. 4: IV, i, [i.] IV.; V., Vii; 
VTII.; tt al. In I. X. H. 2, — to possess. 

happily, tranquilly. II. vi. V. 2, 

s,s.iu.iii.rx.3. 

To await. I. iii, XVH. 1; iv. VUI2; 
vii. XIV. 1 , 2; vUi in. 1, 2, 3. 
to be waiting together. II. ui. VI. 8. 

(1) Truthful: truly; to be sincere ; to 
believe. I. iv. VII. 3 (of a woman’s being 
true to herself, to the modesty of her 
nature); v.IV. 6; vi. IX. 3; vii. XVHI 
2; X.xn. 1 ; n.iT. vn.4; X.3; v.HIT; 
IV. 2, 3 : VI. 4 ; vi. VI. 1 ; vii. V, 1. ~ 
at last. m. iii. V. 6. (2) To rest two 
nights in the same place. I, xv. VI. 2, 3. 
In IV. L pi.] IX., jg »= to rest two 
nights or four. 

To stretch out, to make good. 

I. iii. VI. 5. Some so construe II. iv. 

VH. 4. 

A stand for meat at feMts and sacri- 
fices. II. vi. V. 3. 

(1) To put in order, to cultivate, to 
regnlate. I. xi. Vlll. 1, 2, 3: HI. i. I. 6; 
yil. 2; iii. II. 4 . IX. 1, (2) To be long, 
long. I. vi. V. 2: H. ui. in. 2; 111. ill. 
VII. 2. 

Thill, shallow. Applied to the com- 
paratively short length of a war-cliariet, 

1. xi. HI. 1; and to the thin mail wiib 
which the horses were covered, ti.. 3. 

To begin; a beginning; first, H. 'i. 
VHI. I: III. ii. HI. 3; iu. V. 4; IV. i. 
[iii.] V.; VI. 

To cause, to enable, to let. Siqn*. I- i'<- 
H. 3; 11. i. VI. I, 2; iv. VU. 3, 8 , 6; IX 

fi- , to) ; Vii. VI. 5 ; X. 1, 2, 3 (=. let ; 

like si from stnej; HI. i. III. .8; ii. VIII. 

2, 3, 4 (=may, in the imper.) : VI. 4. (= 
to arrange, to cause to be set): IV. ii. IV. 

I — 5 (toarake, to constitute): et a/. Tlie 
construction is difliciilt in I. iii. IV. 3. 

(1) A gmnaTy. 11. vi. V. 1 ; VH. 4- 
To store in granaries. UI. ii. VI- 1. (-) 
an oriole. I. xv. I. 2; IH. 4: H- 
h VIII. C. (3) used for in 
commiseration HI. iii. III. 1. 

A groom, a superintendent of 

carriages. I. tv. VI. 3. 


' r 

j noto 


— cent, per cent 4S, 300 per 

cent. III. iii. X- 4. 

T® npside down. Applied to the 
huddling on one's clothes- I. viii, V. 1. 3. 
lo be overthrown. I. xii. VI. 2. In both 
cases, we have ^ 

officers of escort. I. xir. H- 1. 
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Suppose, if. UL iiL n. 10, 11. 

- S ■ I y 

/u To take the initiatiTe, to gire the fint 
^ note. I. vii. XI. 1, 2. 

ch uny 

■ji-j To hold in the hanA L xii. L 2, 3. 

t 'f 

jlf Dimples in the cheek. L t. IIL 2. 


Reason. II. iv. VIII. 6. 

Bright-looking; large. II. ri. VII. 1: 
III. i. IV. 4; iii in. 1 ; rV. 1 ; Vn. 1. 


To be winding. IL i. II. 1 ( 


To be lying down. U. vi. I. 4, 5. 

Ist tone. Used for admirable. III. 
ii. V. 1. 

2d tone. (1) Orest : magnanimity. ILL 
i. 1. 4 ; VI. 4 : 1 V. i. [u.] VIL (2) In the 

phrase *1^ to go to sleep undressed. 
II. V. III. 2, 4. 

Used for jP. why, whafc IV. L | 

[i.j n. 

“ to come to, to draw near to, — 
so as to affect; spoken of Spiritual beings, 
or of the worship of them. m. iii. IV. 8 ; 
VI. 1: IV. i. [ii.] II.; u. IIL 4; uL I. 

^)im.,IV.8. 

Descriptire of the rapid motion of a 
chariot. I. xiU. IV. 1, 

(1) Together with ; to bo together. L iii. 
VI. 4 ; iv. m. 1 ; t.IV. 6; vii. VTIL 2; XX. 
2;u.IV.3;xi.Vni.2,8:ILi.IX.4. In 
II. iL DL 5, = to be of all kinds, — nsed of 
supplies of food; in TU. VL l,^to be of 
the same good deportment. (2) 
to be vigmoos. n. vi. L 1. I 

To be able, talented. 1. viu. vlll. 8. 

The side;— of a hiU. 1. it vm. 2: H. 
nii. VI. 3 ;— of a river, 1. iv. 1. 2 ; IX. 8 ; 
he. VI. 2. a cap worn on one 

side. n. vii. VL 4. to tnm back 

on the side, I. i. L 2 ;=s:veerings and tam- 
ings, 11. T. V. 8. ^ij to have no 
attendants. III. iiL 1. 4. 

(1) To reach ta n. vii X. 8 : EH. iL 
VIII. 8 (2) s steward or prin- 

cipal officer. IIL ui. V. 3. The meaning 
is uncertain. 

^ allow no rest II. vi. I. 8. 

The app. of grain growing long. IV. i. 

[iii.] V. 


To be prepared, to be made all ready 
II. vi. V. 5 ; vm. 1 : m. i. V. 4 : IV. L 
[ii] 5. Must be translated by off, » 
in two other instances of its occur- 
rence. II. vl. V. 5, and IV. i. [ii.] 5. 

To imitate. II. i. 1. 2 ; iv. IX. 8 : II. vii. 
IX. 2. 

mm not to stop. IL viL VL 4. 

To be just, fair. II. iv. VIL S. 

To be wounded, to be pained ; — nsed of 
mental feeling. I. i. m. 3 : II. riii. IX. 
1. ' It is often accompanied by at 
in I. ii. m. 3; xiii. II. 2 ; xv. I, 2 ; IL i. 
IL 1, tl all and by L xiii. I. 2: II. 
iv. vm. 1-, etal hurt in the 

affections II. viii. V. 3. 

To overthrow, to be overthrown, m. iii. 
L 7 ; X. 3. 

caper about in a fantastic 

manner. IL viL VI. 3. 

(1) A servant. 1. i. HI. 4 : II. iv. Vm. 

■>(E (2) A carriage-driver. IL 

iv. vm. 8. So ^ n. i. vm. i, s. 

(3) To be attached, annexed, to. HL ii. 
ILL 7, 8. 

Great, severe, m. iiL HI. 4. 

(1) Men associate in office. II. v. IX. 4. 

Lovely. 1. xii. Vm. 1. The diet, gives 
the character with this meaning in 2d 
tone. It should be written, probably, 

with at the side. 

dancing in an irregular man- 
ner. IL vii. VI. 4. 

To be dignified. 1. v. L 1. 

To be in error, to go to excess. IIL iii. 
n. 8: IV. in. V. 4. 

Slander. II. v. IV. 2. 

Disorder; confusion. II. vi. IV. 4: m. 
iii II. 9. The diet, distinguishea these 
three pronunciations and meanings of 
■^1^. The rhymes of the Sie enable ns 
only to determine the pronunciation of 
the 3d case. 

*PP®*“*nce of a lady’s 

head-dress standing up high, I. iL II. 8. 

To pant, to have a difficulty in breath- 
ing. m. Ui. UL 6. 

(1) Alone, but generally with the ad- 
dition of j^, — deportment, manners, 
with the implication that th^ are w- 
rect, what they ought to be. 1. iii. L 3 ; 


von rv. 


87 
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mi'Fx in. 


^rt/» 


pin 

pi'aou 

m 

yew 


i». vnr. I ; viii. xr. 2 ; xiv. Hi. 1. 2: n. 

ii. X. 4, iii. ir. 1 ; V. 11. 1 . IH. U. lU. 4, 
6; iii. II. 1, 2, 5, 8 •, « sape. II. 

vi. V. 3, 5. ProbitMys=«^n»tMA<4, ia I. 

IV. III. 4. (2) A mate. I. iv. I. 1. (3) 
“ good, the doing of good. H. Iv. 

V. 9. (4) To cop>', to imitate. III. i. 1. 7 : 
IV.i. [I.] Vir.(^^^J> (5) To 
reckon, to judge. Ill, iii. VI. fi. 

Ten myriads. 1. ix. VI. 2: II. vi. V. 1, 
4: in. i. I. 4; ii. V. 2: IV. i. [ii.] IV: 
[iii.] V. 

To be active, nimble. I. viii. II. 1. 

To set forth, to arrange. II. i. IV. G. 


in crowds, with the additional 

idea of moving, or rosbing about. I. viii. 
X. 4; U. in. VI. 3. 

(1) In the phrase expressing 

the idea of sauntering about with ease 
and satisfaction. II. iv. II. 3; vii VIII. 5: 

III. ii. VIII. 2. (2) Applied to abund- 

ance of rain watering the eartli. H. vi. 
VI. 2. (3) To be many. III. iii. X. 6. 

(4) in a gentle manner. IV. iii. 

IV. 4 

(I) To walk with measured steps. 1. v. 

V. 3. (2) to look soft and de- 

licate. I. xiii. 111. 1, 2. 3. The diet, gives 
(1) in the 2d tone, and (2) in the 1st. 

Dignified-looking. 1. xii. X. 3. 


yeti 




7C 

yven 


THK 10th RM>ICAL 


)l 


hwantj 

% 

eh^vng 


(1) True, loyal; tmly.l. iv. VI. 2 : II. ii. 

IV.3,4(^;^);V. 
8 ; vi. IV. 1 : HI. ii. VI. 5; iii. IX. C ; IV. 
i. [i.l VIII.; [ii.] X.; [iii.] IV.; VIII.; XI,; 
It III. 4 (redoubled); iu. IV. 7, (2) In 

a designation, # it « 

(1) Large, great. II. iii. in. 4 ; I V. 4 
(=very); 111. iii. V. 7; IV.ii. III. 8. (2) 
Eldest. IV. ii IV. 2. 

An elder brother. I. iv. V. 1 ; vii U 2 • 
ix. IV. 3 : II. iv. ni. 2 : IIL i. VII. 3 ; ii.’ 

brothers, consina of the 
same surname, is of frequent occurrence 
I. Hi. r. 2 ; X. 2; XIV. 2; iv. VII. I 2 • 
n. i. I V. 1 -7 : ii. IX. 3 ; iii. IX. 1 ; et ul. 

^ ’**'‘"8 breth- 

ren, III, i. VII. ,5, means — along with your 
confeilerate States. 

C.'onimiseration, sorrow. In the plirase 
see ^ ; and alone. IIL Hi. 

XI. V. 

(1) To fill up, to stop, I. Hi. Xil. 2. 
^ ear-stoppers. 1. v. I. 2; viii. HI. 
1, 2. 3: 11. viii. I. 3. Perhaps we should 


% 

lOtR 


9t 


translate I. iii. XU. 2, by — you i-.r.j as if 
you were ear-stoppers. (2) -j"- a 
designation. I. vH. X. 2. 

Before, — as a preposition, afte' i!$ re- 
gimen.II.iv.VI11.2:in.Ui. X. T. Vi-st; 
— in front, before others. II. iii. Hi. 4: 
ra. i. VII. 5; the fir e.-'ora. 

IIL ii. I. 2. Fortner, ancient. Wv have 
>A’ forefathers; H. v. II, 1 ; ^ 
the ancients, II. r. I. 4, 
jg.iL T. X. I ; vi. V. 2, St ai.; 

UL ii. Vm. 2; III. Hi IV. 4 

«l'5fc3E.fn.m.XL7;;3t^,IV. 
Hi. m. 

To be beforehand with. II. v. IU. S ; and 
perhaps. III. i HI. 9. 

seen 

vl». Light ; splendonr; giorv. I. viii. I. ' D. 
yc ii. VII. 2; IX. 2; Hi. Vill. 1; v. IX. S. 
kioangni. i. II. 5; VII. 3; Hi. VII. 4: IV. i. [ib] 

VIII. ; [Hi.] IIL (itm ■>» pure intel- 
ligence); etal. 

(1) To subdue, to overcome. II. iv. vni. 
^ 7: IV. ii. III. 7. invincible, IK. in. 

IX. 5. (2) To subdue, be master of, ono'S 

self. 11. V. II. 2. The diet, gives this m a 
distinct n>eaning of the term, (3) A» an 
auxiliary, to be able to, to attain to, oilen 
merely giving emphasis to the verb that 
follows. I. viii. VL 4; XV. V. 1 : II. ui !V. 
4 ; iv. VHI. 4, 11 ; vi. VU. 3 : HI. i. 1 3. 
6; VU. 4: IV. i. [i.] X4 [ii.] VII., e( ai. 
— I know not under which meaning to 
bring extortionate exactors lU. 

iii. 1. 2. See the same phrase in Mencms. 

To be made permeable. IU- i. IK- 
VII. 3. 


Cug 

% 

n*h 

% 

Ooo 


5a 


Liny 


A 

juk 


A child, rv. a. rv. s ^)- 

A rabbit, a hare. I. i VH. J, 2, 3 ( ^ 
a rabbit-net); vL VL I, 2, 8; K- 
in. 8; IV. 4. with the sama 

meaning; — tee H. viU. VIL 2, 3, 4. 

The rhinoceros. II. iu- VI. 4 ; viii. X- 8. 
5a *^*4* made of the horn of arbino- 

ceros. I. i. IU. 3; xv. L8;lI.vfi.I.4: VI- 
i. [Hi.] VII. 

^ strong. II. IT VI. 

3. (2) To be cautions. U, v. 1- 6: K- S' 
To be fearful. 111. iH IV. 3; XL 3- 

THE llTH RADICAL. ^ 

To enter. I. x. II. 3 ; xv. I. 5, 7: IL *• 
V. 1, 2, 6; vii. VL 2: IIL Hi. V. 7; VK- 
2: IV. iii. V. I. =«to come home. I- 
XV. 2, 3. To go fartlier in, to an 
apartment. II. vi. V. 6. To go on m gooa- 
ness. IU. i. VI. 4. 
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rt ^ 




'I 


i; ;,y 


Within; the interior, p^, that 

which is inside the court,— the inner 
apartments. I. x. II. 2: III. iii. II. 4. 

E2> recorder of the Interior. II. ri. 

= at court. III. iii. I. 3; in China 
itself. 6. Used probably for men’s minds. 

III. iu. XI. 2. 

Two. I. iv. I. 1, 2 ; Tii. TV. 1, 2, 3; viii. 
U. 1,2, 3: IL iii. V. 6. 

Used for a carriage, I. U. I. 1, 2, 3 : III. 
iii. VII. 4 ; for pairs of shoes, L viii. VI. 2. 

THE 12th RADICAL. A 
Eight ; the eighth. I. xv. 1. 3, 4, 5, 6 ; II. 
i.V.2.A^, the eight bells at the 
bits of the horses in a carriage. II. iii. 

IV. 2: m. iH. VL 7, 8; VTL 4: IV. iii. 
U. 3. 

Six ; sixth. I. iv. m. 1 (A' 
jewels attached to a hair-pin), IX. 3 ; x. 
IX. 2 (-^ robes of the six orders) ; 
XV. 1.6, 6: ILi. ni. 2, 3,4,5; rf at ^ 
the six reins which a charioteer held 
inhishand.Lxi.II. 1;IIL 1 : H. vii. TV. 6; 

the royal armies. II. r. X. 
1 ! HI. L IV. 3 ; iii. IX. 1. 

(1) The first of the titles of nobility ,s= 
date. I. xi. V. 1. 2, 3; xv. IV. 1, 2, 3: VI. 
2.3,4; Vn.i,2:U.i. VI. 4 ; iv.II.3; 
ft cl. Sometimes it 8imply=<=a prince, a 
ruler, whatever was the actual rank. I. 

ui, Xm.3; v.IIL l;«tat ^4^, the 
dukes of the ancestral temple. III. i. VI. 2, 
feudal princes. TV. i. [i.] IV.; 
[ii.]. VII.; VIII.; ii. III. 1. We have 

the son of a 

ruler of a State. I. xv. I. 2, 3. 4; and as 
these were the principal officers of the 
Dtate generally, the phra3e=3=ufficers, gen* 
tiemen, in XI. y. ix, 2; the grand- 
sons of the ruler I i. XI. 2; the 

kindred of a ruler, 3; ^ ff, the 
marshaller of a ruler’s carriages, S., 2; 
the superintendeat of carriages, 

*.1. SP , the personatorof the dead 
at sacrifices. II. vi. V. 6; VI. 8; III. ii. 
III. 3; IV. 1 — 5 ; x.T. alone it used 

and some 

otlier noun, as we often nse the posses- 
t'X? ’;^'}nivaleat to the duke’s, the prince’s. 

I »• 11.3; VH. 1.2,3;X. 1,2; viii. V. 1, 
2 ; e. ai (2) —public. H. vi. VUI, 3 (.^ 

E5 X hut here there is still the idea of the 
ruler, or government; and so there is 
Ukewise, perhaps, in IU. iii. X. 4, and 


he 


tting 


IV.i.[ii]I(.^^). (3) “= ]l5f|, merit, 
service. II. iii. III. 3: III. i. VIIX. 4; X. 
4; iii. VIII. 4; IV^ i. [iii.] VIII. 

Passim. The character is peculiar to 
poetical compositions, occurring at the 
end of lines, and of the members of lines, 
emphasizing tlie statement, and generally 
in the way of admiration Dr William's 
pves an erroneous account of it, that it 
is ‘used as an exclamation of admiration 
or interrogation, according as it is in the 
middle or end of a sentence.’ It must 
often be left untranslated, or rather not 
indicated in a translation. It occurs 
about 130 times. 

Sharp. i»inted, weapons of war. I. iii. 
VI. I; XI. VIII. 3: III. iii. II. 4. 


Passim ; — more than .300 times. (1) 
The pronoun of the 3d person. ;>ergonai 
and possessive, of lioth nmnbers, and ail 
genders. I. i. II. 1 ; ii. IX. 1, 2. 3; vi. 
XXI. I, 2 ; e< stepissime. In this usage it 

is c.alled in Chinese — ^ ^ Ppj. 
Sometimes, weeannotdouther than trans- 
late it in the 1st person, as in I. x. VIII. 
1, 2, 3: IV. i. [iii.] II.; at other times, in 
the 2d person, as in 1. xii. I. 2. 3 ; III. iii. 
III. 5. (2) Its most common usage is 

with a descriptive force ; and Wang Vin- 
clie specifics two cases; — Ist, when the 
thing is mentioned first, and the descrip- 
tive term follows, as in oil 
I. in. VI. 1, ^ ^ ^ XVI.'l ; 2d, 
wlien the descriptive term or terms come 
first, and the thing follows, as in 

1.15^11 ii. 

VIII. 1, 2, 3, In this usage, is csll- 

ed ^ ^ 1^- (.3) It is often 

used as a repetition of the subject of a 
sentence, as we may say in English, — 
The Lord, He is God. In tliis usage, 
Wang Yiii-che would, probably, sav that 

(4) It is sometimes — 

‘ will,’ indicating the future;— as in I. x. 


sometimes gives an optative force (“jpj) 
to a line. I. v. VIII. 3; xi. V. 1 : II. i. 
VIII. 1 ; vii. VI. 3 ; e< ai (6) Occasion- 
ally, if, as in H ^ 

^i| A S 

not unfreqaently be translated as if it 
were = ‘ as in L x. I. 1, 

(8) Wang Yin-che construes it some- 
times as if it were — as in II. iL IH. 
4, 5, 6, in the 1st line of each of which 
stanzas ho says it =■ while in the 
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INDE.r HI, 


If' 


li 


knng 

ft 


ttten 


maou 


second it is the personal pronoun. (9) 
Occasionally St must be taken as merely an 
expletive particle 
^); — M in n. Til. X. 3, 

— Some of the cases under these dif- 
ferent usage* may be resoired into the 
others, and the number of the usages 
might possibly be reduced ; but the char- 
acter has certainly a Protean application. 

3d tone ; interchangeable with i&fi. 
P, ; and at’ “ expletive particle; 
found always in the line 
I. Vi. IV.; vii. VI.; ix. II.: x. iV.; xiv. II. 

1st tone; interchanged with and 
a particle used at the end of inter- 
rogative lines. I. ix. HI. 1, 2: II. iii. VIII. 
1, 2, 3. 

(^1) To contribute to; to discharge one’s 
duties, n. vii HI. 3 ; v, IV. 3; vi. HI. 4, 5. 

people in office, 1, 2, 3; IH. iii. 
VII. 1 ; XI. 2. (2) Name of a city or 

district. IH. i. VII. 5, 6. (3) Tribute. 

IV. iii. V. 5. But I think this should be 
in 3d tone. 

To hold fast. IH. iii. 11. 3. 

To be all present; all provided. H. i. IV. 
6: iv. VI. 2. It is generally found as =» 
all, all at once, all together. I. vii 
IV. 1, 2, 3: U. iv, VH. 1 ; VIII. 5 ; v. X. 
2; Vi V. 5, 6; vii IH. 2: IH. ii. H. 1 ; iU. 
HI. 2. 

Sututes. HI. lii.l. 7: IV.i [i.]ni.;VH. 


THE 13™ RADICAL. n 
A helmet, IV. ii. IV. 5, 

To cover, to overspread. I. iii. IV. 2. 


mtng 


^ In the phrase meaning an inner 

tow chamber, the harem, I. iv. H. 1, 2, 3. 

Name of a cap of state, worn durinir 
the Yiu dynasty. IH. i.I. 3. 


htii 


THE 14th radical. •— * 
Deeply ; or daringly. IV. iii. IV. 1. 


Acap. I. Tiii VI. 2;xiiin. 1 . 

kwan 

^ (1) A hill-top. n. iv. tX. 8. ( 2 ) ^ 

c*‘u»p ^ Spirits of the 

land. HI. i HI. 7. (3) a prime 

mloister. HL iii TV. 7. 


tung 

ping 

m 

heh 


fa’s 

ling 

m 

y«»p 


The dark portions of a chamber i: r. 
V. 5. (2) to make it or 

obscure aboutone. II. vi. II. 2. T’ .- ii.’t. 
puts the character in this sense in t' r 2d 
tone: but Twan-she admits only y i- tone 
— the 1st — of the termination mg 

THE 15th radical. 

The winter, 1. iii X. 6 ; x. XI. 4 xii. 

1.2,3: H.v. X. 3. 

Ice. I. iii. IX. 3; XV. 1. 8: II. t 16: 

ra. ii. 1 . 3, 

Cold ; to be cold. I. xiv. IV. 1, 2 , i - II- 
V. LX. 3 (:^ y^|). 

Cold. I. iii. U. 4. The receiv* :ext, 
however, reads 

an ice-house. I. xv. I. 8 

Congealed. I. v. HI. 2. 


ke 


/L 

/<» 


hvxmg 

mi 

hoe 


THE 16TB RADICAL. 

(1) A stool;— used to lean cm, wtim 
seatM on mats, according to ancient cns- 

tom. HI. ii II. 1, 2 i VI. 4, (2) A*’ 

to be self-composed. I, xv. VH. 1. 

All. H. i. IV. I ; vn. vi S : ID. i. i i- 

iier = all ye IL iv. X. 3, 4 ; v •’L 
7. all the people, any of the 

people, any others. 1. iii. X. 4. 

The fenuUe of the phoenix. HI. ii. VilL 
7,8,9. 

Pleasant ;=• genial. I. iii VH. 1, 2. 

Jil)- 

THE 17th radical 

fvl Evil, misery. I. vi. VI. 3 : H. iv. IX. 2 ; 
vU. X. 3. 

_ ... 

U4 Saepe. (1) To come, orgo, forth. L I'l- 

rV,3, 4;XIV.2,3;XV.I;v.V.4;Mn. 

^ 3 ; fill. L 2; ei a/o To go on* II. 

ttiT. to come forth from. H. vi Ii 2. 
yj , not to go beyond, =» not to 

miss. I. vui XI. 2. A> 
and coming In, abroad snd at home. H- 
V. VIH. 8, 4 ; vi. I. [jj ^ 

and in, in HI. ii. X 8- To get out. 
U. viii. VHI. 2. (2) To send forth; w 
prodnce. U. i. VHI. 1, 2 ; iii HI- 1,2;*’^' 

X.7;v. V.7: ix.i.(:|^^); 

6; viii 1.1 (jj[j ^):Ul.iiX. ‘(|ti 
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; iii. VI. 3 ; VIII. 1— In II. iv. X. 5, 
it it) marked as in the 3d tone, which U 
hardly necessary. 

To contain. IV. i. [iii.] V.; VI. 

k.' 

THE 18th radical. 7J 

-> • ( 1 ) a knife; a sword. II. vi. VI. 5: III. 

^ ii. VI. 2. (2) A small boat. I. v. VII. 2. 

. 

tj To cut. 1. T. I. 1. 

To cut down. L L n. 2 ; IX. 2, 3. 





l. '-jC 


ti 

• 1 



tt.te 


as) 

ti 'n 





A pattern ; laws ; to be a pattern to. HI. 
i. I. 7; VI. 1 ; IX. 3 ; iii. L 7 ; U. 3. To 
imitate. TV. i. [i.l IV.; VH. 

The beginning, the early part; first. I. 
Ti. VI.1,2,3: V. rv. 2; Tii. VI. 1, 3: 

in.i.n. 4;m. 1 ;U. Ll;iii. 1 . 1 ^ 

on the 1st day of the moon, which 
was lucky. II. vi. m. 1. 

Tobe separated, to diverge. IV. i. [hi] I. 


■Profit, advantage. IL vi. VIlI. 3: HI. 
iii. III. 16 injury, injurious). 

To come to. HL iii. VH. 6. 


To make, to prepare. L xv. IH, 1. 

To punish. IH. iii.X. 6. To be satirised, 
an object for satire. I. is. I. 2. 

p) Then, and so; — indicating some- 
thing consequent on what has preceded. L 
ii. ^ 1, 2,3; iU. V. 1,3,4; IV. 1 ; XVUL 
3; iv. X. 1; V. rv. 6; stseqM. Wang 
Yin-che obsw es that it is some times 
equivalent to denoting sequence 

without consequence; — as in 

i?. I® M SI -i-l- “• J'rm. >, 

m.«i.iv.s. ( 2 )* 

I»ttem; to be a pattern to; to observe 
the pattern nr rule. L sv. V. 2 : II. iii. 
ni. 2 ; iv. VUI. 7 : m. i. VH. 7 ; a. VHI. 
5: rv. a. HL 4, Obs. HI. iii. H. 1, 2, 
»here itsnormal law, and according to 
this normal law. To use as a model. H. 
1 - I. 2. 

To pare. IH. i. IH. 6. To be dismem- 
'“red. UL iii. IH. 6. 

Before, in front ; former. I. iii XIH. 1 ; 
v.Vin.l:IV. i. [i]IV. 

To scrape;-^- —to thin. HL i. VH. 2. 

** **™- n. i. VH. 3 ; vi I. 3: 

Hi ui VL 6 (what is hard) : I V. ai rv. 4. 


M 

m 

p‘oh 

iij 


Jow 



Hw 




hag 



taoo 

m 



mien 





woo 



lacu 
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To strike down ; —as dates from a tree. 
I. XV. I. 6. 

To flay ; to shoe. U. vi. V. 2 ; VI. 4. 

A head-dress of hair. I. iv. IH. 1. 


To be rent. IU. ii. L 2. 

(1) To be lacerated and stript. HI. iii. 
HI. 1.' —cruelty. IV. i. [ii.] X. (2) 
The name of duke Lew. H. ii. VI. 1,-— 6. 

THE 19th RADICAL. ^ 

Strength. I. iii. XHI. 2; vu. VI. 2. 
^,n. Til. 8:ni. ui. HI. 7. To 
To use the strength, to labour at or on. 
H. iv. VIII. 7 : in. ai m. 6, 15 ; VI. 2. 
To strengthen. HI. iu. I. 3. 

Work, labour. I. xv. I. 4, 7 : 11. vhi. 
in. 9. Merit, successful achievement. 
H. vu. VI. 1 : IH i. X. 2 ; iii. V. 2, 4 ; IX. 
6 : rv. i [i ] IV.; [ii.] X^ ii. IU. 6 ; IV. 2. 

To hit and catch; — in shooting with 
an arrow and string. I. vii. VHL 2. 

To assist. H. iii. V. 5 ; iv. VHI. 9 : HI. 
iii IV. 4; VI. 6. 

Pain, tofl. Always in combination with 
to have pain and toil L ui. VIL 1 : 
H iii VH. 1, 2, 3: V. vai 1 ; vi L 6. 
Williams and Medhnrst would restrict 
the phrase to ‘ the toils of parents ’ * the 
pangs of ebadbirtb ; but the usage is more 
extensive. 

Courage. H. v. IV. 6 : IV . hi. IV . 5. 

To exert one’s self, —to strive against. 
H. iv. H. 3. ^ 1^, to be ever active, 

in. i rv. 5. H to exert one’s 
self. I. iii X. 1 : H iv. IX. 7 : HI. iii IV. 6. 
To urge, to stimulate. I. iii IH. 4, 

Used for insult. H. i. IV . 4. 

To overcome. H. iv. VIU. 4 : IH. i. HI. 
6: IV. i. [a.] X 

To be equal to. IV. iii HI. 'The first 
two of the three examples above are also 
construed by some in this tone. 

Toii distress; to be distressed, to dis- 
tress. L V. rv. 6 : III. ii IX. 2, but through 
this ode it is used as a verb, to be dis- 
tressed, burdened. to be pained 

in heart, to distress the heart, is frequent. 
L in. HL 3; xii VIH. 1, 2, 3; xia. I. 2, 

3 : U. viii V. 4, 6. ^ A’ 
led n. V. VI. 6. It is found in com- 
bination with synonymous temis:— as 
^,«ie^:J^n.r.VIH2. 
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INDEX III. 



tKllg 


To reward and encourage. I. xiv. IV. 
4- II. viii. VII. 1 : III. L V. 5. 

To be laborious. IV.i.[lit.]X. 

— rlaboriously. I. xv. II. 1. 

Toil, pain. II, iv. X. 2. 

To move. I. xv. I. 5 : IV-iiL TV. 5. 
THE 20th radical. 







paou 



poo 



lethe phrase /q the small peony, 

I. vii. XXI. 1, 2, we shoald read, pro- 
bably, 

Do not. L u. V. 1, 2, 3: vi. V. &; et oL 
Occasionally it is simply the indicative 
not, as in I. ix. IIL 1, 2; xv. IIL 1 ; 

VL7. Wang 
Yin-che adduces ^ # tt* ^ 

^ as au iiistttnce, wliere is 

merely an expletive particle ; but I much 
prefer construing the lines as I have 
done in the translation. 

To wrap, to enfold. I. ii. XII. 1. 

The two hands full I.x.IV. 2 : IL viii. 
n. 1. See — . 

In the phrase to crawl, — 

walk on the hands and knees. L iii X. 4 
(=to do one’s utmostl : IH. ii. I. 4 (used 
of a child’s first attempts to walk). 

A calabash, a gourd. IIL ii. 1. 4. Per- 
haps the bottle gourd, in L iii. IX. 1. 

See^. 


THE 2Ist RADICAL. ^ 



kwti 




t 

(s‘«ca 



-fc 

P* 


A spoon, or ladle. II. v. IX. 1. 

The north, north, northern. I. iii. XV. 
Ij XVI. 1: T. III.4; xi.II.3; VH. 1 : 
n. i. IX. 3 ; ii. VII. 1—5 ; v. V. 4 ; IX. 
7; vi. I. J : HI. i. X. 6; iii. VU. 6. Ob- 
serve in IL V. V. 6. 

THE 22d RADICAL. 


ff- 



tnA 


M (l) To relieve, to deliver. IL iii. III. 1. 
(2) To be correct. II. vi. V. 4. 
u>y 

BE (1) This character|i8 used in two ways. 
^ 1st, — not ; as in IV. iii. V. 3, ^ 

I. ui. I. 2, 8 ; XII. 3 ; XVI. 3 ( pfg) ; 

a ttrjie. We can best translate it some- 
times by u'itheut. I. viii. VI. 4; xv. V. 1. 
^badly, erroneonsly, II. iii. III. 4. Af- 




ter j^p and it sometimes — - m:. 
as in IL V. HI. 2, 8. ^improper ii i:. 
VL 5. 2d, = it is not. ..that, 1 hi. 
XVTI.S; v.IV.l: X. 1,2,3; v,i XIX. 
1, 2 ; viii. 1. I, 2 ; xiii. IV. 1, 2 : II. v i V. 
3: IIL i. X. 3: u. X. 4: IV. i. j V.; 
etai. — Wang Yin-che argues also J it it 
is often used for Aal ; — as ii’ il. v. 

I. 3 ; I. iv. VI. 3 ; n. viii. 1, 5. L it all 
the passages he adduces may be exp: jined 
from one or other of the above usages. 
(2). Used for elegant and u.oom- 
plished. I. V. L 1, 2, 3. 

To fail, to cease. III. ii. Ul. o. 


THE 23d RADICAL, j^. 

A compeer. IIL iL V. 3. To cc.'es- 
pond to. III. i. X. 3. 


THE 24th RADICAL, -p 


Ten ; the tenth. I. ix. V. 1, 2 ; xv. 1. 1— 
8 ; et oi ^ 9 or 10. L xv. III. 1. 

— used for a tenth. II. vi. VII. I . 
A thonaand. 1. iv. VI. 8: II. iii. 
2,3;etaL see but m 

IV. i. [ii.] n, — ten thousand. =f- 
the utmost force of a large State. 

IV. 6. 

A calendaric branch-character. IL i'lJ' 

VL2. 

Grass and the smaller plants. II '■ 
Vm. 6 • IX. 2. Used for trees in v. 

4, and in 2 Bf* ciw all plants. 

(1) A measure, which we may cal! ^ 
pint. 1. X. IV. 1. (2) To ascend. I- iv. 
VI. 2.; n. i. VI. 6 ; m. VI. 1 : HI. t- ^ 

To cUmb. H. vii. IX. 6. =to go into t no 
fold. H. iv. VI. 3. 

To bo low. IL iv. VHI. 5. 


To finish, to get to the end of. I. ^ • J- 
1. To have an Mid, or sequel. I- j ' 
4. To be ended or used up. HI. 

1. =to finish one’s duty. 11. v. VIu. *>• 
Quite, entirely. I. xv. H. 3 : II. i». 
vi. V. 3 : HI. ii. X. 1. 5 ; iii. HI T, 8 ; X • 
1 : rv. u. HI. 7. In the end. II. iv. ' 
1 , 6 . 

(1) The south; southern; southwards; -a 
the south. L i. IV. 1, 2, 3 ; IX. 1 ; u- 
1, 2 ; IV. 1 ; VHI. 1, 2, 3 ; et sape. <-) 
It occurs in the titles of Bkk. I., I-*'’ 
Part I., and is us^ with reference to t 
odes in them in H. vi. IV. 4. (“1 

name. L xii. IX. I. A clan-name, 

VHL3,5:in.ui,IX. 1. (4)^^’ 
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the name of » famous hill of Chow, which 
came to belong to Ts‘in. I-xi. V. 1, 2. 
This is the ^ jjj D. it. V. 1 : et al.i 
but io some places means only 

the hills of the south. (5) ^ the 
Qame of the 10th ode of IL !■, t he text of 
which is lost.— We hawe 'j^ the 
sea of the south, in IIL iii. VIH. 3, and 
the wild tribes of the soutli, in 
rv\ ii. IV. 7. 

To be large. IV. u. III. 7. 


THE 25th RADICAL. 

(1) To divine,— by means of the tor- 
toise-shell. I. iv. VI. 2 ; V. TV. 2 : IL i. 
IX. 4;IILi.X. 7. (2) To give to. H. i. 

VI. 4;vi. V. 4. 

To divine, or inteipret. Used with 
reference to dreams. H. iv. V. 6, 6 ; VI. 
4. a diviner of dreams. II. iv. 

viiils. 

A jar for containing spirits,— of mediam 
sUe. lU. ui. Vin. 4. 


THE 26t« radical, p. 

(2) 1. 1, iii. IX. 4 ; viU. XV. 2 : HI. u. 
I. 8. The diet, says the character is ap- 
propriate to females speaking, of them- 
selves. Ttie above instances liardly bear 
this out. (2) pn, majestic-looking. 

III. ii VIII. 6. 

to look op to. m. iii. IV. 7, 8 ; 

X.l(8gfP). 

a caiendaric branch -character. II. iv. 
IX. 1. 

Is often written and printed, instead 
, of ip. g. V. 

(1) To be rolled up. I. iii. I. 3. (2) 

Name of a plant caUed mouse- 
ear. ? the lappa minor, 

( 1 ) Elegant. I. xi. X. 2. The diet, does 
^ not give this meaning. (2) Indented, 

Ita^jing recesses. III. ii. VUI. I 

(3) Curved ; to curve or curl. Used of a 
certain way of dressing the hair. H. viii. I. 
4, 5. 

To come to. I. v. IV. 1 ^); rii 

XV. 2; viii. IV. 1: H. iv. IX.5: III. ii 
VI. 6; X. 8. = and then, so. III. ii. I. 6. 

A high minister and noble. Used 
always with J|-, excepting in III. iii. I. 
4. In II. iv. IX. 4 : IV. iii IV. 7, m± 
muft the chief ramitter. 


THE 27Ta RADICAL. J~ 


A ring. HI. iii VTI. 2. 

Used for some kind of horse. IV. 
iii. IV. S. 

To be thick. II. iv. VHI. 6; v. IV. 6. 
Seettre. HI. ii. VHI. 3. Virtuous. H. i. 
VT. 1. 

(1) A plain. I. xii. EC. 2: U. iii VI. 3 ; 
V. U. 2 ; vi VI. 1 ; viii. III. 5 : III. i VII. 

6 ; ii. VI. 2, 8. A level height. H. i. UL 
1;IV.2,8. name of a dis- 

trict. II. iii HI. 5. 

The third pronoun possessive, of all 
genders and numbers. Sometimes it i. 
hardly more than the definite article ; and 
sometimes we can hardly avoid translat- 
ing it in the 2d person, — as in. IH. i. 1. 7. 
IL Vi. VHI. 1: m. i. I. 3, 5; 11.3, 5 ; IH. 
8; VII. 2; X. 1, 8; ii I. 1, 2, 3; iii. II. 3, 
12; IX. 4; X. 3: IV. i. [i.] VI.; [ii.] L; 

VII.; VIH^ X.; [iii.] HI.; V.; VI.; IX^ ii. 
rv. 2 ; iii. I.; HI. 

j^, to be tranquil and serene. I. 
xi. UI. 3. Tranquilly and long. U. ii. X. 
1 , 2 . 

(1) To be wearied out. H. v. 1. 3. (2) 

To receive sufficient nourishment. 

K and in 1 V. i. [iii.] V . Under 

Bli •El 

this probably should be brought 
to be wet. 1. ii. VI. 1 ; though some read 
in the 4tli tone. 

(1) A whet-stone. HI ii. VI. 6. [2) 
To be oppre.-isive. II. iv. VIII. 8 . To be 
cruel and wicked. III. ii. IX. 4. Evil. HI. 
iii. III. 3 Disorder. III. ii). X. I. 3. (3) 
A deep ford. I. v. IX. 2. See the notes 
on the passage. (4) T’o go through a 
stream with the dollies on. I. iii. IX. 1. 
(6) 'The app. of a sash hanging down. U. 
viii. I. 4. 

THE 28 th radical, ^ 

Three-cornered, or having three teeth ; 
— of a spear. I. xi. HI. 3. 

To go away from, to leave. I. ii. VII. 1, 
2, 3; IL iv. V. 8: HI. ii. I. 3 ; iii. IV. 6. 

To put away. II. vi. VIU. 2. 

In the phrase ^ to preeent an 
1 irregular, uneven appearance. I. i. I. 2, 3. 
Probably Orion. I. U. X. 2. 


THE 29th radical. ^ 

Further, moreover. I. vii 1. 1. 2. 3 ; IV. 
2; viii. VI. 1—4; IV. I. 1, 2, 3: H. iv. 

VIII. 8 ; V. IV- 2 ; vii. VIU. 1 : IV. i. [ii.] 
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INDiX m. 


% 

jrfto 








WtH 


ts’eu 



show 


% 


P 

k'ow 


I. ; [iii.] IV. It occur* occAsionaily at 
the end of lines, where it has a rerbal 
force. II. ii. V. 4 (=a«ain and again) ; v. 

II. 2 (= to come again, to be regain^) ; 
rii. VI. 2, 5 (= to repeat). 

A friend. I. iii. IX. 4 : II. iii. IX. 1, S ; 

tt ai. So ^ II. i. nr. 6 ; V. 1 . 

The combination is frequent. 

II. iv. X. 6 ; III. ii. III. 47 tt al. To be 
friendly with. III. iii. II. 7. To give a 
friendly welcome to. I. i. I. 3. for 

the mate of a bird. II. i. V. I. (2) Bro- 
therly. II. iii. IIL 6 : lU. i. Vn. 3. (3) 

Used for ^ in- ui. nr. 7. (4) In 

twos. II. iii. VI. 3. 

Scqie. To come to, to reach to, to at- 
tain to. I. iii. III. 1, 2. 3; II. i. III. 1; vi. 
Vm. 3: lU. iii. I. 6 ; HI. 6 ; VI. 7; ^al. 
To avail. I. vL V. 3. =to follow. III. i. 
IV. 3. Very often it simpIy=^Dd. I. ii. 
IV. 2 ; XT. I. 6 : II. u. III. 4 ; IV. ii. IV. 7; 
et al. Occasionally we must translate it 
by with, along with; — as in 1. iii. X. 1, 
6 : 111 . i. H. 2 . 

(1) To return. I- X 2 : 

II. vii. IX. 1 (of the recoil of a bow): IV. 

i. [i.] IX. (=to be repeated). To this 

may be rednced in I. L I. 2 ; — 

see aiid to be turning, 

changeable, II. vi. IIl7 3. Also I. viii. 
XI. 3, where it used of arrows lodging 
successively in the same spot. (2) To 
violate, to break. I. v. IV. 6 : HI. ii. IX. 
5 (to be reversed). On the contrary, 
even, notwithstanding. 1. iiL X. 5: II. 

vii. VI. 5 ; IX. 5 : III. iii. X. 2. (3) R 
to be decorous. II. vii. VI. 3 : IV. i. 
ri] IX. 

( 1 ) The younger of brothers, used as a 
designation, and sometimes equivalent to 
a name L vii. III. 1 — 3; IV. 1 — 3: II. 
iii. IV. 1 — 4. (2) =uncle, — a father’s 
younger brother. So, in connection with 

sec my uncle. IV. 

ii. IV. 2. (3) To gather. I. xv. I. 6 . 

To take, to get. 1. ix. VI. 1 — 3; xv.’l. 
3. 4: II. T. VI. 6 ; vi. VI. 5; VII. 1 (and 
to levy, take as a tax); vii. IX. 5: III. ii. 
I. 7; VI. 6 ; X. 6 ; iii. II. 12. 

To marry. I. viii. VI. 3, 4; lii. III. 2, 
3; XV. V. 1: III. iii. Vii. 4. 

To receive. I. iii. I. 4: II. i. VI. 2; iii. 
I. 1—3 ; III. 6 ; vi. VI. 4 ; vii. I. I, 3; VI. 
4 ; IX. 4 : IH. i. II. 3: VH. 2 , 3. 4; IX. 5, 
6 ; et sctfie. =to believe. II. v. VI. 4. 
^ ^.-see^. 

the noise of grain being wash- 
e<i. HI. ii. I. 7. 

THE 30th RADICAL. P 

The mniitli. II. iv. VIII. 2; IX. 7" v. 
IV. 5. P to feed one's-self. III. 





K 

die 


leaou 


>8 

ckatm 


shaou 


i‘o 


-A. 

PI 

fae 










ii. I. 4. Used for the beak of s 1 . 1 . 
XV. H. 8 . 

Old, ancient ; of old. I. iii. H. 3 4 IV. 
1 : II. vi VH. 1 : HI. i. HI. 1, 2 ; VI. 5 
meaning king Wan . ; iii. 

Vir2 : rV. i. pii-] V.; VI.,- uL I.; HI. 

To be drawn to the full spoken of a 
bow. HI. ii. U. 3. 

A particle, at the end of lines, ami 
of members of- lines; — untranslateable, 
though it seems to denote some a9 -jtion 
of tiie mind. I. i IV. 1 — 3;iii. W t; 
iv. I. 1, 2 : 11. u. VH. 1-5; vii. VII. 3, 
4, 6 . So, ^ ^ In 1. iii. XVI. I— 3. 

To call ont, II. vi. I. 5. (fj^ 


To call, to summon. I. viii. V. 1 Il.i. 
VIII. 1 ; iv. VHI. 5: IH. i. III. 5. 

'The appanage^of Shaou. and the ' rri- 
tory subsequently so called. In the : tie 
of L U.; I. T. 1—3: II. viii. III. 1 ‘I: 
HI. iii. V. 2, 3, 4, 6 ; VIH. 3, 4, 5, 6 ; vi 7. 

May, might ; can, could. I. i. IX. 12 3; 
iii. IV. 3; et tape. It is often full' '« eJ 
by -•to count tolera'.ie, 

to tolerate. H. v. V. 2. 

Used for in the phrase p-| • 

the wrinkled back of old age. HI- u Ii 
4 : IV. ii. IV. 6 . . 

A recorder, or historiographer. II. 

VI. 6 . the recorder of the In- 
terior. H. iv IX. 4. 

(1) The right ; on the right. With ' 
ri^t hand. I. vL III. 1, 2. Generally 

used in correlation with , the left. I. 

i. 2, 3 ; II. vi. AfH. 3 ; et al. ^ 

attendants (those on the right and left). 

II. iii. VI. 3 ; vii. VIH. 4 : IH. iii. IV. 7 : 

in driving, to the left or to the right. II- 
vi. X. 4. to arrange, to order. 

III. iii. IX. 2 . = in every way. 

IV. i. [ii.] IX. (2) Used for the spwr- 

man, who sat on the right of the dnver 
in a chariot. I. vii. V. 3. (3) To honour. 

II. ui. I, 2: IV. i. [i ] VII.; VIII.; [" ] 

VII. To asaist. HI. i. H. 6 ; ii. V. 1- 

In the piirase 7 ^ 5fj> 

IV. 7. _ 

To superintend ; an officer. ^ 
the minister of Instruction. II- iv. IX. t ; 
HI. i. HI. 5. ^ the minister of 

Works. HI. i. IH. 5. In I. vii. VI. 2, »e 
have ^ one who adheres to — i» * 1 ' 
for — tlie right. 

To be sorrowful, to sigli. I. i. HI. 4. 

Eacli, every one. I. iv. X. 3: ii- ^ 
3; v. II. 2; vii. VI. 3; HI. iii. H- 3- 
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'7 




ni 


pi 

'«eti yg 



To be ttoited. To be placed side by 
side. I. zi. III. 2. To be harmonions. II. 
i. IV. 7. =a mate. HL i. IL A 
(1) To be fortunate, lucky. I. ii. IX. 1 
(it is the fortunate time); iv. VL 2 ; x. 
IX. \\tt aL With lucky auspices. II. i. 

VI' ^ 

elegant. I. ii. IX. 1: HI. ii. VIH. 7, 8. 
(2) a name. U. iiu III. 6, 6: HI. 

lii. V. 8; VI. 8. (3) A clan-name. II. 

viii. I. 3. Thus us^, the dictionary gives 
It the pronunciation htik. 

( 1 ) The same; together; in common, 
along with. I. ii. X. 1; iii. X. 1; XU. 3; 
XVI. I, 2, 3; vi. IX. 3; viL IX. 1, 2; x. 
VI. 1, 2; xi. VUI. 1, 2, 3; XT. I. 1, 2: IH. 

i, VII. 7 ; et ol 'j^, fellovr-oflScers. 


III. ii. X 3. 



clouds all one 


colour. H vi. VX 2. *= there 

is a general hunt. I. iv. I. 4. (2) Name 

of a general audience of all the princes 
with the king. H. iii. V. 4. (3) To be 

‘■qually matched. H. iii. V. 1,? 6; vii. VI. 
1 ; it al. (3) To come together in, to be 
collected, concentrated. H. ii. IX.4; vi. 
IX. 3; vii. VHI. 4; HI. i. X. 4, 5; et al. 
(4) To covenant, to proffer allegiance. IV. 
ii. IV. 6. 


To be famous. I. viii. XI. 2. 


(1) A sovereign. HI. i. IX. 1 ( — ^r, 
see ^); X 3, 4; iii. I. 8: IV. i. [i.] VI. 
( see ^ i; Vm.: et aL God is 
oslled the sovereign God. IV. ii. 

IV. 3. The term is applied to the feudal 
princes in 1-6, IV. iii. HI., and to the 
king in 1.8, (2) may be treated 

as ihe name of the ancestor of the House 
of Chow. III. u. I. 1, 3, 5, 8 ; in. IV. 2; 
IV. i. [i.] X.; ii. IV. 1. 2. 

To eject from the mouth. HI. iii. VX 6. 

(1) A window facing the north. I. xv. 
I. 5. (2) The name of a district 11. iv. 

IX. 6. 

Pastim. A ruler; commonly used of 
of the prince of a State, but sometimes 
spoken of the king. L iii. XI. 1, 2 ; v. IH. 3 ; 
III. iii. III. 8:11. i. VI. 4 (inclu<Rng princes 
and kings); iv. V. 8; X 2; vi. V. 6. To 
play the ruler. I. xi. V. 1 : IH. i. 
Xy ’ !’• V. 2. To acknowledge as ruler. 
III. ii. VI. 4. Applied to the marchioness 
ofaState.I.iv.V.2. ^ thepresid- 
ing wives. II. vi. V. 3. 4. A husband. I. 
111 . HI. 4. The term is most frequently 
found in combination with -^p, and the 
Phra.^^ 

is very variously applied. 
'' e Snd it used of a prince or ruler of a 
i'.'ate. I. i. I. ] : r. I. 1, 2, 3; xi. V. 1, 2; 

III. I — «_ ft sapt; of T‘ae-aze, the 
queen of king Wan. = princely lady. I. i. 


m 
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Jow 


p‘a 
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pk 

ch‘ug 
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a 

kuh 
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m 

chow 


IV. 1, 2, 3; of a husband. I. i. X. 1, 2; ii. 
IH. 1—3; VHI. 1—3 , iii. VIII. 2 ; iv. IH. 
I ; vii. XVI. 1 — 3; et scope; of officers, = 
princely men, L iii. VIII. 4; iv. X. 4; ix. 

VI. 1—3: H. i. I. 2; et sape; of .superior 
men, or worthies, H. v. IV. 4, 5 : III. iii. II. 
7 ; HI. 3 ; TV. 8 ; X. 4, e< n/.; of the king, 

H. V. HI. 6; vi. IV. 1—3; IX. 1. 3. et aL; 
by guests of their host, and by the host 
of his guests, U. ii. HI. 1 — 3; V. 1 — 4; 
VU. 1 — 5: IX. 1—4; etal.; of the feudal 
princes, II. vi. X. 4 ; vii. 1. 1, 2 ; et al. 

1^. ladies of noble Houses. II. viii. 

I. 2—4. 

To bark. I, ii. XIl. 3. 

Not, or not ; denial. I. i. II. 3 ; iii. IX. 
4 : II. V. I. 5 ; V. 6; vi. VII. 3 ; vii. VI. 5. 

Evil, bad. HI. iii. H. 10 ; VI. 4. But 
according to the old pronunciation in 
the Siie. the character has the same name 
in both its meanings. 

(1) To move. I. vi. VI. 1. (2) To re- 
form. I. XV. rv. 2. 

To be noisy, clamorous. TV. i, [iii.] 

VII. ; ii. IH. 6. Some pronounce the 
character hwa, when it has this meaning. 

To blow, to blow upon. I. iii. VII. 1,2; 

vii. XI. 1 : II. i. 1. 1 ; v. V. 7. 

^ name of an ancient State. IV. 
iii. rv. 6. 

The diet, gives the two pronunciations 
fazoB and kuh of the character, but in the 
She it should, probably, always be read 
as kuh, unless where it hag a peculiar 
pronounciation by poetical license, — as in 
n. vi. V. 5. To inform, to announce to. 
I. i. II. 3; iv. IX. 3 ; v. II. 3 ; viii. VI. 2 ; 
X. ni.3: II. iv. IX. 2, 6: v. I. 3; X. 8; 
vi V. 4, 5 : IH. n. HI. 3, 4 ; iii. II. 2, 9, 12. 

noise made by deer in 
calling happily to one another. II. i. I. 
1-3. 

(1) The territory occupied by T‘an- 
foo, and from which the dynasty of his 
descendants received the name of Thow. 
In the She, the term sometimes denotes 
the dynasty, sometimes the old territory, 
and sometimes the capital of the dynasty. 
Inthetitleof l.i:l.xiii. IV. 1, 2 (cap.V.xiv. 
IV. 1,2(^ ^): XV. IV. 1-3 (the old 
Cliow): H. i. II. 1 (cap.) ; iv. VII. 3 (dyn.); 
VUI. 8 the honoured capital 

of Chow) : X. 2 { ^ the honoured 
House of Chow). The other places where 
the name occurs are — II. v. HI. 2 ; IX. 
1, 2; viii. I. 1 : HI. 1. I. 1—5 ; II- 2 ; IV. 
3; VI. 1; VII. 5; IX. 1; iii. IV. 3; V. 
I, 7; VI. I ; VHI. 5: IV. i. [i ] III.; VIII ; 
[iii.] V ; X.; XI.; ii. IV. 2. .3, 8. (2) A 
bend. I. X. X. 2. (3) To help. HI. iii- 
IV. 7. (4) Great. I. i. IH. 1 : II. i. I- I- 
Everywhere, nniversally. II. i. III. 2 — 5; 

viii. X. 4: IH. 1 . Ill- 4. 
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^1^ To wail, — as a child. HI. ii. I. 3. 
koo 

To be clamorous, to brawl. H. Tii. VI.4. 

pj, ^ 

1^ To call out. III. Hi. I. 6. ( P^). 

fOQ 

^ Pa»nm. As a rerb. To charge, to 
HH order, to appoint. The subject may be 
the king, any leader. Heaven or God. 
As a noun, charge, appointment;— gener- 
ally the appointment by Heaven to the 
sovereignty of the kingdom. I. iv. VI. 3 ; x. 
m. 3 : II. i. VIU. 3 ; Hi. rV. 2 ; iv. IX. 8 ; V. 
XI. 2 ; III. i. 1. 1, 4, 5, 7; n. 4, 6 ; Vn. 2 ; IX. 
2;X.2;u. III. 7: V. 1 ; VIH. 4; 1X.2 ; et 
iope. = one’s appointed lot. I. ii- X. 1, 2 ; 
iv. VTI. 3 ; vii. VI. 1. =the nature confer- 
red by Heaven. III. Hi. H. 1. 
death, m. iu. IV. 4, 8. In TV. i. [i.] H., 
the dictionary explains it by but 

that is not necessary; — it=ordinance8. 
Equally gratuitous is its explanation of 

the character by ^inIV.i.p.]VI. 
-fjl (1) To be harmonious, harmony. 11. i. 

I. 3; IV. 6, 7; V. 1. AppUed to spirits, 
=>wetl-teinpered, mild. II. vU. VI. i ; to 
soups. IV. iii. II; to music, II. vii. VI. 2: 
IV. i. fii.] V. (2) Beils on the front of 
a carriage. II. U. IX. 4: IV. I [ilj VIU. 
To respond to in singing. I. vii. XI. 1. 
ho 

AtA (1) A fault. II. i. V. 2. (2) Kesponsi- 
bility ; blame, U. v. I. 3 ; vi. I. 6. (3) 
Inauspicious. I, v. IV. 2. 

To beat a drum. III. ii. II, 2, 
oh 

m Iiond, or sneering laughter. I. v. IV. 6. 


(1) To consult about, to plan. In con- 
nection with otlier verbs, as 4c. 

II. i. HI. 2. 5: IV. i. [ii.] I. (2) Alas! 
m. iii. I. 2—8. 

AH; entirely; to unite. HI. iii. V. 7: 
IV. ii. IV. 2; iii. III. 


, the sound of a drum. IV. ii. 


rf. AH; entirely; to unite. III. iii. V. 7: 

WC IV. ii. IV. 2; iii. III. 

heem 

A beak or bill. I. xiv. II. 3. j 

choo 

l|M To be distinguishi-d, glorious. I. v. I. 

P- 1,2. 

heuen 

W tl@ |I@> I**® *ouf'l * drum. IV. ii. 
yen II. 1, 2. 

'I'opity. to commiserate. I. xv. IV. 1. 2. 
3. To besjid, sadness. n.i.VII.6;iii. VII. 
J"* 3: V. X. 8. To be in a sad or ilcpiorable 

<'.a!>e. 11. iv. IX. 1 : v. 1.2. Alas! alas for! 

II. iii. VII. 1 ; iv. Vlll. 1, 3, G, 8 ; I.X. 3 ; 

V. 11 5; vili. X.2 3. ^ II. iv. X. 

6; V. I. 4; 111. iii, XI. 7; II. v. 

Vril. I, 2: ^ ^ III. Hi. 

III. 2. 7. 


To open the mouth wide. 
app. of diverging points. H. y. VL J. 

A particle of exclamation ; in seL i ■ i. 
says Wang Yin-che, expressive eit’ivr of 
admiration or grief. I. i. L 2; u. Vii; 1 
—3; V. IV. 6; et se^ We find it tiis 
end of interrogative lines, where V- ing 
says it is also interrogative. I. iU S.V. 
1_3; vi I. 1—3; U. 1; et al. It occurs 
also at the end of members of lines, vhore 
it is little, if anything, more than aa 
expletive. III. i. L 2; et oi 
An outer border. IV. iu. HI. 

(1) To be of use to. n. iv. VIII 3. 
(2) the final particle. I. vii. X i X . 1. 

To be perspicacious, wise. U. ii'. ’> H. 

8 \y, V. I. 8: HI. i IX 1: i'i Ii 

I, (=^ A> IV i-Lii] 

vii-Tiy- rv. 1. 

May; to be well with; — foilowet. i.v 
^ H. iv. VIII. 13; X 5. 

To condole with the living,— on ac- 
count of their misfortunes. I- iv. X. I 

II. V. V 2. 

(1) The dodder. I. iv. TV. 1. (2) I':^ 
path leading from the gate to the 

' a temple. I. xii. VII. 2. (S) 0 p, 

the sparrow-plum;— a kind of pluiu or 
cherry-tree. I. H. XlII- 1. 

to be very productive. Hi A 

I. 4/ The character sliould probably r ’ 
written with at the top, instead f 

at the side. 

To sell away. I. Hi. X. 5. 

i 

Only. II. iv. V. 9. 

Pi Pi- to move about, go out and 
freely. I. viii. IX. 3. 

To peck up. II. iv. III. 1 3, 'f* ^ 

(1) The dynasty of Shang; somefiii|ts 
denoting its original seat ; and inly. • 

III. 1. 2, the first lord of Shang. III. '• » \ > 

II. G, 8: IV. ii. IV. 2; Hi. HI. 1.8; Iv 

7 ; V. 2, 3. We have together, 

III i. II. G, 7, and, denoting ‘**^*"?^^* 
the dynasty, iii. I. 2 — 8. (2) 

t'te name of king Woo’s grand-master. 

HI. i. n. 8. 

jl^, the slow and heavy move- 

I nieiii of a carriage. I. vi. IX. 2. 

I To ask, to make inquiries. II. 'y; ' 

I 4. 'I'll question prisoners. ly . ‘';,r 

‘ 4. To ask coiiiplinicntarily. I. iu. XIV • -I 

and to inquire for, sending also coniP' 
nicntary offerings. I. vii VlII. 3. 

I = fame, III. i. I. III. 8. 
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(1) To lead the way. n. iii. HI. 4. To 
begin. HI. ii. VI. 1. To lay open. II. vi. 
VI. 5 : in. i. VIL 2. =lo enlarge. IV. ii. 
IV. 2. jgjjj Lncifer, the morning 
star. n. T. IX. 6. (2) To kneA In com- 
bination with or J^,=:to rest. IL i. 
U.2; Vn.3; vfe. 4. 

The app. ol weeping. I. id. V. 3. 

Good, to be good. I. iii. VII. 2 : n. ri. 
Vn. 3: ni.ii. X. 5. To be good at. I. iv. 
X. 3; T.l. 3; tU. IV. 2: HL iiLm. IS, 16. 

deacriptire of the note* of 
birds. L i. n. 1 : II. i. VlU. 6; III.U. Vlll. 
9 ; of the whistling of the wind. I. iii. XVI. 
2 ; vii. XVI. 1 ; of bells. IL vt IV. 2 : HI. 
iu. VI. 8. 

The throat. HI. iii. VL 3. 

descriptive of the noise made 
by locusts. I. ii. HI. 1: H. i. VHL 5. 

To pant. HL i. HI. 8. 

To rejoice; to rejoice in. L vii. XVI. 3 ; 
X. H. 3; XV. I. Is n.iU. I. 2; H. 2; in.6; 
vi.VH.8;Vin.4; vU.IV.l:HI.iU. HI. 
XO; V. 7: IV. ii. IV. 8. 


hjiaag 


ilv.g 

tang 


A ''iaou 

m 

tan 

I* 

ihe 

tseay 


Utt 


, descriptive of the lond cry of 
a male ctuld. H. iv. V. 8 ; of the harmony 
of musical instruments. IV. i. p.] IX.; 
[U.] V. 

Mourning: burial. I. UL X. 4; H. i. IV. 

2 , 6 . 

To lose. L ui. VI.3 : lU. i. I. 7; VH. 3. 
Death, min. HI. ii. 1. 6 ; ii i. XL 1. Gen- 
erally with the adjunct of or IL 

iv.VIL2;XI; VU.UI. 8: HLii-XS; 
Jii. m. 7 ; IV. 1. To destroy. HI. iu. II. 12. 

High;— applied to mountains. IV. i. p.] 
yui.j pii.] XI. Applied to trees, grow- 
ing high without throwing out branches. 
I. i. X. 1: H. i. V. 1. Spoken of spears 
rising aloft in a chariot. 1. vii. V. 2. 

(1) Entirely II. i. VI. 1. (2) A body 
— but the meaning is uncertain. 
JH. ii. VI. 5. (3) To exert to the utmost, 
ly. 1. p.] VI. In this sense, the diet, 
gives the character in the 3d tone. 

To enjoy, to relish. H. vi. V, 4, 6. 

Sojje. ( 1 ) To sigh for. 1. i. HI. 1. To 
lament. 1. vi. V. 3. Its most frequent use 
w as an exclasnation, Oh ! ah ! aias ! L ix. 
IV. 1-8 ; XV. 1. 5 : U. iii. IX. 1. So, ^ 

^^1 I. vlu, XL 1 — 3; and the character 
repeated, IV. i. pl.j I. (2) In a designa- 
tion. I. yi. X. 1. ^ ^,- 

see - 

To continue. 1. vii. XVU. 1: IL'L IX. 
^^^®=III-i-IX.4. To inherit. HI. 







koo 





hwu^ 



i. VI. 1: IV. i. [iii.] Vni. —the heir. 
IV. i. [ii.] X. the succeeding 

year. III. ii. I. 7. 

the cry of geese in agitation 
and distress. U. iii. VIL 3. 

The sound of many people eating. IV. 

i-pii.] V.(^ P^). 

The sound of sighing. I. vL V. 1. 


To sigh. 1. vi. V. 1 ; xiv. IV. 1 — 3; xv. 
HI. 3. 

Scepe. (I) Good, admirable. 1. xv. HL 
4; IV. 2; U. i. I. 1-3; ii. III. 4; V. 1—4; 
in. I. 1—3; iv. II. 2 ; v. X. 4; et of. To 
approve, to admire. I. iv. X. 2 : IL iv. VIL 
2; vi. L 3. to announce in 

blessing. UI. ii. HI. 3. (2) the 

barbeL H. ii. V. 1, 2. (3) To take a wife, 
m. i. H. 4. 

The app. of a chariot driven irregularly. 
I. xiii. rV. 2. 

To bless, blessing. H. vii. VI. 2 : HI. iu 
VHL 4t IV. i. [u.] VUI^ ii. IV. 8. P 
king Win, the blesser. IV. 

rp.]"^L 

A) Spoken of the stars. Small-like. I. 
u. X. 1, 2. To sparjtle. HI. iii- IV. 8 
(2) Bg, desexipuve of 
the noise made by insects. H. v. IH. 4 ; of 
the sound of small bells, vii. VUL 2 ; of 
flutes, IV. iii. I. 

(I) To eat; to taste. I. x. VIU. 3; H.vi, 
VU.3; vui. VII. 1. (2) The autumnal 

sacrifice in the temple of ancestors, and 
to offer it. IL i. VI. 4 ; vi. V. 2 ; IV. U. IV. 
4; iii. I ; II. 

To blow, to whistle. L ii. XI. 3; H. 
viU. V. 3. 

a scream of alarm. I. xv. IL 4. 


, Ob ! yes. IV. i [iu] IL 


(1) Horses snorting and 
anting! II. i. II. 2. (2) To be numerous. 
I. iii. IV. 4: m. iu. V. 7; IX. 5. 

much fair talk before the 
ice. II. IV. IX. 7. 

A stoppage of the breath. I. vu I. 3. 


1^ J^. (1) Descriptiie of the sound 
of the horses’ bells in a chariot. II. iii. 
VTH. 2: IV. ii. III. 1- (2) To be spaci- 
ous, wide and deep. II. iv. V. 5. 

An exclamation. Ob ! ah! See 

An initial particle. 1. x. X. 1, 2. Syn- 
onymous with 
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P^, to be bright aod cheerful IL 

iv. V. 5. 

to be in raultitudei. m. iii. 

VlTs. 

To sneeze. I. iiL V. 3. But see the 
note on the passage. 

To be stem, majestic. Always in com- 
bination with II. iiL lit, 3: IIL iiL 
IX. 3: IV. iii. 

The character alone, and redoubled, 

Birds catUng to one another, II. L VL 1. 

^ (1) The noise of many 

Toieea. II. iii. V. 2; iv. Vm. 2. (2) Oon- 
temptuousiy. m. iL X. 3. The diet, 
propt^s to pronounce heami-htaoti iir the 
first instance of Uie characters, and to 
distinguish between their meaning in the 
Ist and 2d; — unnecessarily. 

A sack, or bag. in. ii. VI. 1. 


THE 3l8T RADICAL. Q 


m 

3fn 


m 

hwut/ 


A prisoner, IV. ii. III. 5. 

Four, the fourth. I. ir. IX. 1 ; III. 3 ; 
Tilt. X. 2 ; XI. 3; xi. IL 3; xr. I. 1, 4, 8 : 

II. i. n. I, 2; IX. 3; ui. m. 1, 2; e< oL 
We have ^ meaning all in a State, 
the four quarters of it, whether the sub- 
irot be the royal State, or a feudal one. 
I. xir, IIL 3: n. iv. IX. 2 ; X 1 ; Tii. V. 
2 : m. ii. IX. 3 ; iiL II, 2 ; V. 1, 8. But 
the same terms alao^he States of the 
four quarters, i e., all the States of the 
kingdom. I. xiv. IV. 4 : m. i. Vil. 1 ; ui. 

VUI. 6. In I. XT. IV. 1-3, ^ H 
means four particular States, 
occurs frequently, meaning the four quar- 
ters of any one State, or of the kin^om, 
as comprehending all the States. II. iv 
VII. 3, 7:IX.8; tLI. 3;Tiii.X.4: HI. 
i. II. I; IV. 5; Vn. 1,3, 8; IX. 6; X. 4, 

5 ; ii. V. 8 ; «( of. |/l| the four horses 
of a chariot is also frequent. II. viL IV. 5 • 

III. ih.III. 2; V.4; VL 7, 8 ; VH. 2; ef 

the four seas, seems to in- 
clude the feudal Stotes, and all beyond 
them. IV. iii. III. 

Torelyon, I.iT.X.4. By means of. HI. 
iii. V, 3. To go on from one thing to an- 
other. in. ui. vn. 6. Q by the 
natural movements of the heart. IIL i. 
vn. 3. 

(1) To revolve, ni. iii. IV. 1. (2) To 
be deflected, corrupt. :::f:ig.n.vi.iv. 
fi:III.i.n 3;V.6:IV ii.IV. 1 . [gT 
II. T. I. 1 ; III. iU. n. 12; in. 5, X 
(3) To disobey, be rebellious. IIL iii. IX. 6 




koo 


yfw 


poo 


yu 


ooh 


yutn 


t'oo 


± 

t'oo 


A round grain bin. 1. ix. VI. 3. 

Secure; securely; to make sure, J. i, 
VI. 1 : m. i. VII. 2 : IV. ii. IK. E 

A park. ni. i. Vni. 2. 

A vegetable garden I. viii. V. 3 ; I, 

(1) Borders. In. iii. HI. 4 ; XI ' . (2) 
An instrument to give the 8i;;r' tor 
stopping a performance of music. iV. L 
[u.] V. 

Passim. (1) A State. I. iii. VI. 1 : u. 

2 (0 A)i ^ 2; ^ VI. 1 rg 

^); xir. m. 4 (g ^); *2 Its 
most natural meaning is that of kin^'hm, 
as embracing all the States, in II. i' V I!. 
1,3,6; Vin. 10 ; v.I. 6; vi. 1.4. U' .L 
in. 2, 3; XI. 7. So, iL 

L 6; IIL 7; but H is the csDi'.’.l, 
the centre of the kingdom, in III. i. I'i- 
1, 2, 4. 5: iiL L 4. ^0. ‘he r .si 

State, — in some instances, probably--’ lie 
kingdom. 11. iii. UI. 1, 4: III. i- L 
II10>‘hetwoJ. r* 
astic s that preceded Chow. III. i. VI. !. 

0. the feudal States. IV. ii. IV. S ; 
iii. IV. 4, 5 ; V. 4. (2) In a designation. 

0. 1. vi. X 2. 

Anything encircled. 1^, the nino 
provinces or divisions of the kingdom. 
IV. iii. IV. 3. 

A garden. 1. vii. n. 3 : ix. HI. 1, 2 ; It- 
iii. X. 1, 2 ; V. VI. 7 —a park. I. xi. u. ... 

To plan, to consult for. H. i. IV. 8 ; i'"- 
X. 1 : III. iiL V. 6; VL 6- 

THE 32d RADICAL. ^ 

(1) The ground, land. II. vi. I. 4. It n 
us^ for a land, a region. I. ix. VK. 3 : 
in. iii. V. 6; vn. 5; IX. 2; X. 2. Va 
have meaning this lower world, 

in opposition to heaven above, and som^ 
times with special reference to the people 
inhabiting it. I. iu. IV. 1, 2: II. v. I. 1; 
vi. m. 1 ; IX. 1 : ni. iu. IV. 1 : IV. u. 

rV. 1 ; iii. III.; IV. 1. tern- 

tory. in. ii. Vm. 8 : iiL IH. 4. -|f- 
Und and Adds. III. iii. V. 3 ; VIH. 5 : IV. 
ii.IV.3. ±a«‘d|g:h.thelan‘l 
and its boundaries. IU. iii. V. 6 ; VM- d- 
—to inhabit. IIL i. III. 1. 0’ ^ 

do the field work in a State. I. iii- VI- 1- 
(2) the altar to the Spirits o. 

the land. UI. L HI. 7. (3) * ±-.“' 
of the early lords of Shang. IV. iii- IV. 2- 
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4^ 


Roots, or the bark about the roots. I. 
XT. n. 2. 

Paaim. To be present. II. iii. III. 6. 
But generally it=to be in or on, followed 
by a noun. Sometimes it is simply the 
preposition, in, on, at ; — as in III. i. II. 4. 

h - high, i. e., in heaven III. 

i. I. 1 ; U. 1. to be below,— on 

the earth. III. i. II. 4. p|l , to be 
in the midst of, — within. III. i. V. 2. 

in offices ; in the conduct of 

affairs. HI. iii. I. 2. as at one’s 

side. I vU. Vm. 2. =• public 

duties. IV. i. [U.] L 

it rests in the person of Woo-ting’s 
descendant. IV. ilL HI. Sometimes the 
^ is followed by the preposition 
II. iii. X. I, 2; s( of. 

A rank-token of jade. I. t. 1. 8 : HI. ii. 
VIII. 6; X. 6; iU. H. 6 i rV. 1 (as usedjn 
sacrifice) j V. 6 j VIL 2 ; VHI. 5 (■ 


te 


& 


ns 

l-ing 

ch't 

m 

ch'ih 

sJmy 

Lwpi 

m. 

yeen 

S 

i'teh 

% 

koio 

m 

shinq 


The ground. H. ii. V. 9. The earth. 

H. iv. vm. 6. 

To be equally ad^justed. H. i. HI. 5. 
To be fair. H. vi. I. 2. = to hit, to be 
equally matched. IH. ii H. 3. =a bal- 
ance, that which adjusts. H. iv. VH. 3. 

descriptive of the sound of 
an axe on a tree. I. ix. VH. 1 — 3. Of the 
sound of drums. II. t V. 3. So the char- 
acter singly, of blows on nautical in- 
struments. I. xii. L 2, 3. 

To sit, I. xL I. 2. 3. =seats. H. vii. 
VI. 3. 

Tracts of a State, far from the capital, 
rv. U. I. 1—4. 

An islet I. xi. IV. 2 : H vi. VH. 4. 

To split, to be rent. m. ii. I. 2. 

To drop, to let hang down. L v. VI. 1, 
2 ; viii. X. 2 : U. viii. I. 4, 5. 

Ruinous. L v. VI. 2. 

A wall. I. ▼. VI. 2: H. iii. VH. 2; v. 
HI. 8: in. i. X.4;ii.X. 7. 

An ant-hill. I. xv. m. 3. 

Tilth, m JK, one’s inward filthiness. 

m. iii. m. 12. 

A wall of a city; to build such a wall 
-=to fortify. I. i. VH. 1 ; ui. VI. 1 ; XVII. 
I ; iv. IX. 3 ; vii. XVII. 3 : H. i. VIH. 3 ; HI. 
1- X. 3 ; u.X. 7 ; iii. V. 4 ; VI. 7 ; VII. 6 ; X. 3. 


yih 


pt 

% 

chih 


yih 

S 

ke 

m 

saou 

t‘mg 


kHen 

m 

t‘an 

» 

paou 

ch^ang 


she 

Voo 

S 

sih 

t*Hn 


cn'tn 

m 

yung 

i 


(1) A boundary. IV. iii. HI. (2) A 
place of tombs. I. x. XI. 2. Perhaps the 
meaning here is the enclosure or border 
of such a place. 

Increasingly. I. iii. XV. 2, 3. 

To hold, to grasp. I. iii. VI. 4 ; XIII. 3 ; 
V. vm. 2; vi. UI. 1, 2 ; vii IV. 1 ; VII. 

1, 2 ; X V. 1, 2 ; et al To Uke 

in hand, to attend to. I. xv. I. 7 : II. vi. 

V. 3: III. i. VII. 8: IV. iii. I. = to take. 

IH.n.VI4. ft^^i.fnliof 
strength was king Woo. IV. i. [i.] IX 
The smaller divisions of fields; to make 
those divisions. H vi. VI. 3, 4 ; UI. ii. 

VI. 1. 

A foundation. H. ii. VII. 1 : IU. iii. H. 
9. The foot of stairs. IV. i. [ii.] VH. 
To be established. III. ii. VI. 6. To en- 
large a foundation. IV. i. [i.] VI. 

To brush; to sweep away. I. iv. H. I ; 
X. H. 2 ; XV. m. 3 : II. i. V. 2 : IH. iii. II. 4. 

(1) A hall; the principal apartment, to 
which you ascend by steps. I. vii. XIV. 
2; viii. ra. 3 ; X. I. 1—3 ; xv. I. 8 : IV. i. 
[ii.J VH. (2) An open glade in a hill. 
I. xi. V. 2. (3) Name of a town in Wei. 
I. iv. VI. 2. 

To be hard ; strong. II. vi. VIII. 2 : UI. 

U. I. 5, II. 3. 

Ttf be equal to, to be able to hear. IV. 
1. [ill.] H.; IV. 

To respond to, to recompense. I. iii. IV. 
2,4; v. X. 1-3; vii. VIH. 3: II. v. Vm. 
4 ; vi. V. 2 ; VI. 6 ; 'V’H. 4. T^be recom- 
pensed. HI. iii. II. 6. B work 

of recorapeuse. II. v. IX. 6. 

A stack-site. I. xv. I. 7, 8; HI. 2: II. 

V. II. 4. But as the ground for the 
stacks was cultivated with vegetables, 
when not required for the other purpose, 
we find the character meaning a vegetable 
garden in II. Iv. II. 1, 2. 

Fity cubits’ length of wall. II. iii. VU. 
2;iv. V. 2: m. i. III. 6. 

Fowl-holes in a wall. I. vi. II. 1. 

Mire. II. i. VIII. 4 ; vu. IX. 6. 

(1) To stop up. I. XV. I. 5. (2) To be 

sincere; sincerely. I. iii. III. 4; iv. VI. 3: 
III. iii. IX. 6. 

(1) To fill up. IU. iii. HI. 1. (2) For 

a long time. IH. iii. X. 1 ; XI. 3. (3) 

Used for to be in distress. II. v. II. 5. 

Dust. II. vi. II. 2, 3. ^ in L 1, 

= to raise a clond of dust about one’s self. 

A wall. I. ii. VI. 3: IV. i. [hi.] VI. 
Fortified walls. HI. i. VII. 7, 8 To wail. 
III. 111. VII. 6. .. „ 

(2') To collect, to gather. I. ii. IX. 3. 
(2) To rest. III. ii. V. 4;^ VII. 3. (3) = 
to be angrv with. I. iii. X. 6. 
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k'U 


if 

9htn 

heuen 

hoM 

kuKU 


(1) To plaster. I. XT. 1. 3. (2) To inter. 
II. T. III. 6. 

A gravo. I. xii. VI. 1, 2. 

To increase. II. 1. VI. 3. ^ to 

be numerous. IV. ii. IV. 5. 

A levelled space. I. vii. XV. 1 . 

(! ') The raised bank of a river. I. i. X. 
1, 2. (2) Great. II. viii. IX. 3. 

A musical instrument, made of earth, 
and shaped like an egg, —a kind of whistle. 
U. r. V. 7: lU. u. X. 6. 

To make a moat. III. iii. VII. 6. 

To be ruined. II. t. IH. 5: HI. iL X. 7. 




THE 83d radical. 

Scq>t. (1) An ofScer. 1. v. III. 4: ix. 
in. I, 2: U. viii. I. 1—4: HI. i. I. 2, 3, 5j 
at aops. We have -f~ , a high or 
principal minister. 11. iv. IX. 4: IQ. ii. V. 
4;iu.rX.l:IV. iu.IV.7. an 

officer, n. tL I. 1. (2) As a general de- 

signation for males a gentleman, a man. 
L ii. rX. 1~.S ; VII. I : iii. IX. 3 ; vii. XIII. 
2; XXI. 1, 2; x. 1. 1—3: II. vi. VII. 1, 2. 
Sometimet it mnatbetranilated by — ^you, 
von. Sir, aa ini. r. IV. 3, 4. »ahuab«nd. 
I. tU. Vm. 1 : rV. i. [iii.] V. (8) Soldiers, 
n. It. I. 2. (4) -J-, a heroine, a 

heroic wife. III. ii. UI. 8. ($) Used for 
to serve; bosiness, affairs. L xv. IQ. 
1: IV.i.(Ui.] QI. 

Great. ■ + , in grand manner. Q. 
tU. VL2. 

Strong, to make strong. II. UL IV. 4. 


Moo 


9» 

SL 


(1) The bottle gourd. I. xr. I. S. (2) 
A vase or jar for spirits. QI. UI VQ. 8. 

^.^^jauwige or corridor in a palace. IIL 

One. L ii, XIV. 1. 2. ^•, once, 

n. T. V. 6, 6. To be devotM or given to. 
n. T. V. 6. 

Longevity. U. i. VI. 6: IV. S. IV. 4, 6. 
— ^ probably,— three aged mlBiatera, 

4; an aged mother, a.. 8. We 

have ^ long life, in L xl V. 2: IL 
tt, XX. 2i vl V. 6; VI 3: m. i. IV. 4; Ii 
XL 4; St ol nm- a longevity of my- 
riads of yean. L xv. I. 8: Q. i. VL 4; 
H.VIL L 3 ; Vi V. 2 ; «ai ^ 
ioi^evity of eydirows, eyebrows denoting 


i 




to 


m. 


r*3 


longevity. I. xv. I. 6; Q. U. VII. 4- IV. 
uiQ.;etai ^^,a.iiIX.3. 

THE S6th radical, -ft 


The summer, in summer. I. x. XI. l.S; 
xii I. 2. 3: IL v. X. 1: IV. u. IV. 4. 

(1) Lsuge.Lxi.X.1. —tobeextrava- 
gant. QI. i VQ. 7. (2) , these 

great regions, — a name for the kinguam 
of Chow. IV. i ri] VOL; X. (3) ihe 
dynasty of HSa. IQ. iii I- 8: IV. iii. IV. 
6. (4) A clan-name. 1. xii. IX. 1. 

THE 36th RADICAL. ^ 

The evening; in the evening. I. vi II. 
1, 2 ; viii X. I. this eTenii'.p. 

I. X. V. 1: 11 iv. IL2; vii QL 3. ^j| 

, morning and evening. L iv. X. 2 ; 

vi L 1 ; viii X. 3: IV. iii I. ^ 
the conntry lying west from bills. Ill- u- 
VI. 5,— bright in the evening. 

Abroad. L ui. XV. 2, 3 : QI. iU. VI. 3 
rv. iii rv. 1 . m^h the most exten- 
sive way of describing the extent "( 
the influence of the lords o? Shang. IV. 
Ui.IV.2. Outaido.n.LrV.4;vUi. V. 5. 
BeyonA — after its regimen, and 

between them. L vii XXI. 1»8. S 
what is beyond, «- the future. I. x- 
I*- 

Sape. Much ; many. L ii VL 1 ; lu. l- 
4 ; MI. I ; vii Q, 3; Q. vi VOT. J ; vu 
VI. 6 : QI i L 3, 7: IV. i [ill. tt 
As an adverb.n.i 8;iiiQL 6; sl o*. 
To become many, to mnltipfy. H t’- 

vn. 2 . „ , 

(I) To be early. QL iii. TV. A Early 
in the morning. L iv. VI. 3; y. 
Generally found in comWntttion with 

— mmiing and night, early and 

la^ L ix. V. 1—3 : Q. iv. X 8 : DI;“> 

II. 4 ; VI. 4 ; VQ. 1 : IV. i WVI^ VQ.- 

iiQ. l-3;a<a/. But — >o 

early rooming, in the early dawn, tai U- 
n.3; VLl;iiXl,2. (2) — 

live teUred. IQ. ii L 1. to e 

The night, at night, late. L v. IV.£> 

X.XI. A5.1LiiX.1.2;s(ai 

— see 

To dream, dresuna. Q. iv. V. A 7; ^ 
4;VQL6(see|^> — toBeinbed with. 
1 vUi. I. A 

Si, to bt dark and blind. XL ir. 
•naff VuL 4: QL iii Q. A 
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THE 37Tn RADICAL. ^ 

Great, greatly. I. It. VII. 3 ; X. 4; vi. 
ri. 1,2; »ii. Vn. I, 2(;^ 
hit'liway); x. IV. 1, 2; xii, X. 2, 3: H. uL 
JH. 3; TV. 4; V. 8; VI. 1,4; iv.VII. 5; 
X 2 ; V. I. 4; IV. 4; VH. 3; IX. 2 

the great States of the eastl ; vi. V. 
l " HI. i. n. 4, 5, e, 8 ; u. II. 4 ; EX. 4 ; X. 

■ the moltitade of the people, 
great famUies); etscqie. 

the title of Part II. IV. ii. EV. 6, 
4^ the extreme east. EV. iii. HI., 
large dishes of millet. 
a great officer. I. it. X. 1, 4 : II. iv. 
.V. 2 ; Ti. 1. 2 1 •^ministers) : HE iii. IV. 8 ; 
IV. ii. IV. 8. 

This may appear sometimes in the 
text as without the tone. (1) Ex- 
cessively. L X. I. 1 — 3 : n. Til. VI. 5 : HI. 
iii. IV. 2—8 etaL (21 It en- 

ters into many titles and names. 

—see ^ ^ ,«^the great diviner. 
II iv. V. 7. the grand-master. 

II. iv. VII. 3: m. iii. IX I. 
see one’s high ancestor, 

in. iii. IX. 1. ^ king T‘ae. IV. 

■ [i.] V.; ii. IV. 2. 

(1) Heaven, the sky. I. x. V. 1 ; xv. II. 
! : 11. in. IV. 3 ; X. 2 ; iv. VIII. 6 ; v. II. 
1; IX. 5 M, the Hyadss); X. 7; 
vi I. 2; VI. 2; ^ X. 3: IH. L EV. 4; V. 
3; VIE 6 "j;); ii. Vin. 8: HI. Ui 

IV. 1 : V. 1 : IV. i. [iii.J Xi. (2) Hea- 
ven, — meaning Providence or God. I. iii. 
XV. 1-3 ; ir. I. 1, 2 : H. i. VI. 1—3 : iv. 
'UI.7;IX.7,8; X.3; v. II. 2 ; lU. 1, 
3; V. 3 ; vi. VI. 4; vU. LI; viii. V. 2: 
HI. i. I. 4, 5; H. 1, 4, 6: Vn. 2; IX. 5, 
6; u. HE 7; V.1;X.2,4,6.6; iii.I.l, 
2, 5 ; II 4 12 ; HL 8. 4; EV. 1 ; X. 8, 6, 
6 ; XI. 1,2: IV. i. n.] n.; V.; VIE; X.; 
l>n.] III.; IX.; ii. IV. 2; iiL H.; III.; IV. 
^ ^ ; V- 3, 4. (3) Heaven, — the place 
^ God. in. i. I. 1 : IE 6; IX. 1 ; ii. V. 1 ; 
I V • *• p.] I. (4) Intermediate between 
^ ^ I^aced the phrAses 

VII 3, 5, 6, 9 ; X. 1. 3 : v. IV. I : EH. iii. 
II- 11, 12; m. 1 ; IV.3, 8; X. I, 7: IV. 
i [i.j VI.; VIIE a qP, n. iv. X. 1 ; 
^ i;Vm. 4: m. H. X. 8; XI. 1 
^ VI. 5 II. vi. III. 

Ij III. i I. 7. ^ IV. i. [ii.] VII. 

loWa visitant heaven. I. iv. HI. 2. 


foe 


#c 

foo 

9k 

JfOOtt 


9k 

yan^ 


9k 

skik 




yen 

m 

Jung 


<6) a name for the king. H. L 

Vin 1; iii. HI. 2; VI. 2, 3; iv-VH-S; 
et scepe. 

Amanjahero: lU.iiE XS(^^^^). 

I. n VII. 1—3 ; xi. VL 1—3. We find it 
added to other words msking themiscon- 

crete noons. See 

fi|. H.:® 

TbaE #c-&> that man. L xiL VI 

I. 2- 

(1) Looking fresh and tender. I. xiii. 
VIL 1—3. So 9k9:’ I-I-VLl-3; 

iii. vn. 1. (2) Ominons calamities. H. 

iv. Vni. 13. (A) the heart, as 

if bound with fetters of longing desire. L 
xiii. ni. 1 — 8. Some editions say that 
here is in the 2d tone. The diet, joes 
not refer to the usage. 

(1) The middle, the centre. I. xi. IV. 1. 

(1^ <^1 midnight EL iiL 

Vm. 1. (2) 9t9t Descriptive of a 
Splendid appearance. EL i. VEII. 8; iiL 

III. 4 ; EV. 2. (8) Descrip- 

tive of the sound of bells. IV. L [ii.] 

vm. 

To f mi in. ^ ^ the loss of kindly 

feeling. H i. V. 8. 9km. spoken of 
horses, — to be driven wrongly- II. iiL V.6. 
(1) To be peaceful; to be pacified. I. 

ii. ra. 3; Tii. XVI. 1 : II. L VUI. 6; iv. 
VIE 8 : in. iii. III. 2 ; XI. 2 To be just, 
n. iv. vn. 4, 5. Level. IV. L p-J V. 
To be easy or natural. IV. L pi.] IX. To 
be pleased. IV. iii. I. (2) Tribes ol bar- 
barians, so called ;— properly the wild 

tribes of the east. m. i. UI. 8 

vn. 2- ($ ^): iii- VIII. 1 

IV. H. ni. 6, 7, 8 H); IV. 6, 7 

(iri % “d M W- 

To be boastful III. ii. X. 5. 

To sqoecze,*=to occupy both sides ot 
IIL u. VL 6. 

(1) Forthwith, erelong, anon. m. L 
VIE 3; iii. VIE 6: IV. i. pi.] I.; ii. IV. 1. 
(2) Grandly. IV. i. [L] lA.; ii IV. 1, 6; 

iii. in. (8) » “*>ne. I. xi. VI. 1. 

(1) To pre8ent,=raake to appear be- 
fore. I. xi. II. 2. (2) To bear with both 
hands. IIL L IV. 2. . 

(1) To exhibit, to display. IT. in. ILL 
3 ; Vii. VI. 2 : IV. iii. IV. 6. (2) To pCT- 
form in music. Every turn or part of a 

complete service of mnsic is called a 
II. vi. V. 6; vii. VI. 2: HI. i. VIlE 4: 
IV. i. [ii.] V.; iii. I. (3) --success, vic- 
tory. III. i. m. 9. 
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(1) To singe, — the tortoise-shell. III. i. 

III. 3. (2) to be sorrowfnL H. 

V. IX. 3. 

*** separated. I. iii. VI. 4. 

(1) To run away. II. v. III. 5. 
to run or hurry about. IV. i. [i.] I. (2) 
To rush to ; — spoken of a licentious wo- 
man seeking the company of her lover. 

I. vi. IX. 2. (3) =rapid. HI. i. IH. 9. 
C4) descriptive of a quail fight- 

ing for its mate. I. iv. V. 1, 2. 

(I") To be in long trains. 11. 

iii. V 4. So perhaps in IV. iii. 

I. , of a dance, or=orderIy. (2) To be all 
unsettled. II. vii. III. 1. (3) To be grand- 
looking. II. V. IV. 4; HI. iii. VII. 1, 2: 

IV. ii. IV. 9. 

mm , a. name. IV. u. IV. 9. 

(1) To set forth, to present, — offerings 
in sacrifice. I. ii. I V; 3 : HI. iii. IV. 2. (2) 
To put down. HI. ii. H. 2. 

(1) A recess or cove in the bank of a 
stream. I. v. I. 1—3. (2) To be warm. 

II. vi. III. 3. 

To take away violently. HI. iii. X. 2. 


Red. ^ fife, to be red. H. iU. IV. I; 
vL IX. 1. 

(1) To spread the wings. I. iii. I. 5. 
(2) To rouse. III. iii. IX. 4. Vigorously. 
IV. iii. rv. 1. o j 


To be hated. IH. iii. I. 6. 


THE 38th radical. * 

S<rpt. (1) A girl, a young lady. I. i. 
1-3; IX. 1 : ii. XII. 1, 2; iii. XVII. 1, 2,. 

V. IV. 3,4 = I); vii. IX. 1,2; 

XIX. 1,2; XXI. 1. 2; et s<rpe. But it 
also means a bride, a young wife, and 
also a wife. I. ix. I. 1: II. vii. iv. 1, 2: 
I. vi. V. 1—3; vii. VIII. 1 : II. i. IX. l, 2^ 
vi. VII. 2 : III. i. III. 2; et al. ^ \ 

a female child. II. iv. V. 9 ; butit also 
means— a young lady, I. iii. XIV. 2 ; iv. | 
VII. 1, 2; and a woman generally I. iv. ' 
X. 3 ; T. V. 2. (2) Young, tender. I. xv. I 
L 3 ; though perhaps ^ there means I 
the female mulberry tree. (3) ; 

tlie n.tme of a constellation in Aqmla. II. 
V. iX. .5. 

For -.vu. I. ii. VI. 2, 3 ; iii. XVII. i 
3 . vii. [V. I;XI. I,2;XVin. l;ix.VII ' 
-3 vv. II. 2; VI. 2, 3; II. v. VJI. 1 ; vi. 

111. 4 ; et saepe. 1 


Good. L i. I. 1; VH. 2 ; ui. VII. 4 ; v;: 
m. 2 ; VUI. 2 ; viiL IL 2 (to be skilfo! 
liii. IV. 3: H. in. V. 2; VI. 1 ; iv. ni i. 
2 ; V. V. 8 ; vi YHI- 2 ; vii. IV. 1 : III. ii, 
1. 5 ; iii V. 8 : IV. ii. HI. 8 ; et of. =gre.'!t, 
wealthy. I. ix. I. 1, 2. t« 

joyful. II. V. VI. 5. 

To love, to be friendly with; friend'!' n. 
1. iii TV. 2; XVI. 1—3; v. X. 1—3 , 'ii. 
VII. 2; Vin. 3; X. VU. 2; X. 1, 2: IJ i. 

IV. 5;iv. V. l;viIU.6: IH. ui. HI. fi; 

et oL to look pleased. I. vii. F 3. 

Pastim. About 150 times. (1) As. as 
if. I. i X. 1, 3: a. xn.2; XIII. 2 : li I. 
1, 5; V. I. 1 : xi. VI. 1—3; II. v. F.'. .1; 

V. 7; vii. IH. 3 ; IX. 5 ; et sapis-iime. ^ 

not to be as, not to be equal to. I. 
vii. m. I, 2, 8 ; X. VI. 1, 2; IX. 1, 2 U. 
i. IV. 6; V. V. 2, 7; VIII. 3; ei al. S. 
^ HI. iii V. 6. IS often re- 

peated in the same line, the members of 
which may be blended in one comparisoo. 

I. V. I. 3 ; m. ii. X. 6; iii. I. 6 ; IX. 3, t. 

6; et al. ^ •, —see — •. flf} 

and 

bnt. I. iii IV. 1 — 3 ; iv. VU. 3. Wang 
Tin-che explains in many cases as=s: 
and instances in tlie She, 1, iii. I. ^ 

[■Dd] ^ ^), *fld a Hi. V. 6. 

but in these passages means— as if, 

(2) Like, — our la, making descriptive 
adjectives. I. iii XII. 4 ; iv. III. 3 ; vn. 
XX. 2; viii. L2; e< ul. (3) Used in 

oaths, after ; — our by. I. xi. VI. 3, 
where yet the Uteral rendering has to be 
supplemented. 

A female ancestor. In the She, always 
associated with II. iv. V. 2; IV. i. 
[ii.J IV.; [iii.] V. 

At ease. «=to seat and place at ease. 

II. vi V. I. 

To be agitated. II. vi. IV. 3. 

younger sister. I. v. III. 1. 
young lady. HI. i. II. 5. 

A wife. I. iii. IX. 3 ; V. HI. 1 ; viii. Vi 
3, 4 ; xii. HI. 2. 3 ; xv. V. 1 : II- i. IV- ■ , 
8 ; iv. IX. 4 : IH. i VI. 2 ; iii. VU. 4 : IV. n. 
IV. 8. 

The beginning, in the beginning : the 
earliest ; to begin. 1. iii. IX. 3 ; xt. I. ‘ ■ 
II. V. IV. 2; V. 2 (^ HI- '■ 

3; VIII. 1; ii. I. 8; iii. X. 4: IV.ii- II- 
3 ; IV. 2. 

An eldersistcr. I. iii. XIV. 2. 
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(1) An aunt. I. iii. XIV. 2. (2) Now, 
temporarily. I. i. HI. 2, 8. 

A surname. II. iv. VIH. 8. am 
she wife of king Wftn. III. i. VX. 1. 

(1) The aumame. of the 

same surname. I. x. VI. 2. 
the surnames ; — a designation of the peo- 
ple. II . i. VI. 5 ; ir. Vn. 6. (2) . =* grand- 
auns, in ^j^,I.i.XI.2. I 

In tlie plirases repeated, L ii. 

VII. I — 3, and 

i, descriptive of ease and self-possession. 
A surname. Of the House of Ts‘e. I. 

IV. IV. 1 ; V. III. 4 (JF^ ; vu. IX. 1, 

‘•i ; xii. IH. 3. Of a more ancient House. 

III. i. HI. 2 ; VI. 1 ; ii. I. 1 : IV. ii. IV. 1. 
All the Keang claimed to be descended 
from Shiu-nung. 

Beautiful. I. iii. XVH. 1 ; viii. IV. 1, 
2: Admirable. I. ir. IX 1— -3. 

A surname. III. iii. VH. 3. 

A sister-in-law. I. v. UI. I. 

The surTiame of the House of. Chow. I. 

ii. XIH. 1 j iU. XIV. I ; jdi. IV. I, 2, 3. In 
this last passage, it =: a la>iy of distinction. 

Marriage-affinity. II. iv. IV. 3. Gener- 
ally associated with mar- 

riage, affinity by marriage. I. iv. VII. 3 : 

H.iv.IV.l,2;Vm. 12ivu. IX 1. 
®,-iee gg. 

Name of an ancient State. IV. iii. IV. 

(l) To be terrible, n. v. IV. I. Gener- 
ally joined in tins sense with II. -iv. 
X. 1; V. 1: in. Hi. I. I; XI. 1. A dread- 
e>l occasion. II. i. IV. 2. Majesty, dignity. 

IV. i. [i,] VII.; [U.] IX. To be awed tiy 

majesty. II. iii. IV, 4 . •^, — see 

In the phrase to go sauntering 

and dancing along, ifxii, U. 1, 2. 

To be pleased. I. vii. XIX. 2. 

Voung ladies accompanying a bride to 
her harem. HI. Hi. VII. 4. 

To trail along. — to wear. I. .v. 11. 1. 
To be annoying, 11. vii. IX. 7. 

See 

To I)c lovely, ixrantiful. I. vii. XX. 1. 

2 , viii. XI. 3. him to bo voung and 


delicate. I. viiL VII. 3 ; xvi. II. 4. Bead 
waa. to be pleasant and genial. 

I. iu-XVIll. 1—3. 

jfcg • A woman, a wife. I. v. IV. 3; xv. I. 1 
children); HI. 3; II. 
^ ri. V 3, 5 ; vn. 3 ; VIH. 4 : IH. i. VI. 1 ; 
Hi. X. 3, 4 men and women; 

^1^ women and eunuchs): IV. i. 
[iii.]V. 

JrtP A match-maker, a go-between. I. v. 

W IV. 1 ; viii. VI. 4 ; XV. V. 1. 

met 

M To love. m. i. VI. 1 ; IX. 4 ; ii. V. 4 ; 
^ VIII. 7, 8: IV i. [HI] V. 
vourites. I. xi. H. 1 . 

A beauty. L iv. UI. 3. 

yue» 

Favour. I. xiv. II. 3. 

koui 

To ho married ; — of the lady. IH. i. H. 2, 

hta , ,, ... 

jjg The name of the mother of How-tseih. 
W UI. ii. I. HIV. U.IV. 1. 
yeea 

m mm, to be solitary and helpless. 

hiung IV. i. [iii ] I- 

To become wife to. HI. 1. U. 2. 

Beautiful, admirable. I. iii. XIV. 1 ; 
9 XVH. 2 ; viii. XI. 3 ; II. vii. IV. 1. 

leuat 

THE 39th RADICAL. ^ 

-?». Patsim. Nearly 350 times. (1) A son. 
T' I. ii. Xlll. 2, 3: iii. VH., 3, 4 ; XII. 4 ; ix. 

IV. 1: H. iv. V. 8 ( ■^)i v. IX. 5; 

et-iape. As sons. III. i. VIII. 1. 
and sometimes SODS and grand- 

sons, descendants. I. i. V. 1 — 3: II. rii. 
VI. 2: UI. i. I. 2, 4, vu. 4; ii. IU. 8; V. 
2 : iii. II. <i : IV'. i. [i ] IV.; V.; et nl. So, 

— see 

1, 2. ^ see As a verb, to 

treat or consider as son, to make king. 
IV i. n.] VIII.; iii. IV. 7- (2) A daugli- 
ter. I. V. III. 1 ; viii. VL 1. 2 ; xii. II- 1 : 
HI. i. II- 4. 5, ? ; iu. VII. 4. 
young of a family. I. xv. I. 1 : H. 1. 1 v - < I 

V. IT. 3 ; Vi. VII. 3 ; VIII. 4. (*) Th* 

young of birds. I. xiv. HI 1—4 ; xv. IX. I. 
Of insects. H v. II. .3. (5) An officer, a 
gentleman. In this usage, it must often 
be translated by yo». I. iii- XIX. f. 2 ; iv. 
I.X. 1- 3; V. IV. 1 ; IX. 1—3; vi. IX. 1. 

vii. 1 .1—3; VI. I— 8; VII. 1,2; VIH. 
Il3- XII. I, 2: XIII. 1, 2; XIV. 1, 2; 
' XVii. I, 2: XX 2; viii. I. 3; xiii. II. 2, 

3: Iii. 1- 3 (you, O tree); ef steps. So, 

j JJLj — sce Most of the cases 
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of ^ (see belong to this usage, ^ 

but in I. vi. IV. 1 — 3, ~^=ithe 

members of one’s family. yj\ — see 

see (6) A young lady a bride; a 
married lady. I. i. VI. 1 — 3; IX. 2, S; ii. 
XI. 1— S; fii. III. 1—3; VI. S, 4 ; iv. HI. 

1 ; vui. IV. 1, 2 ; IX. 1—3; X. 1—4. In , 
D X. V. 1 — 3, a lady is the speaker, and 
-most be translated in the let person. 

— see (7) Occurs in de- 
signations. , — we ei> 

-see g.-see g : 4“ 

-see ^ - see After 

designations, it is equivalent to our Mr. 

I. Tii. It. 1, 2 : U. iv. IX. 4 ; v. VII. 7. 

in this last instance is, perhaps, 
the two characters together, the designa- 
tion. (8) In clan-names. 1. xi. I 

VI. 1—3: , I. xii. II. 1. (9) The 

surname of the ducal House of Sung. I. 
xii. III. 3. (19) a boatman. 1. 

iii. IX. 4. This might come under 1. 

(1) Half a man III. iii. IV. 3. (2) ^ 
descriptive of a flag-staff rising con- 
spicuoosly. I. tv. IX. I — S. 

Very, greatly. A favourite 
adverb in tlie She; occurs fully 60 times. 

1. i. X. 3 ; vii. VL 2 ; xi. II. 1, 2 ; HI. 2, 
8; XV I. 3j HI. 4; IV. 1—3: II. i. I. 2 ; 
IV. 2; VI. 1: III. ii. lU. 5; VIII 8; X. 
6: IV. ii. HI. 7;*toI 
To love, to take care of. HI. ii. I. 8. 

To be among. I. vii. XIX. 1. 

To repose confidence in; confidence. 
HI. i I. 7; IX. 2, 3 ( J the 

confidence due to a king^. 

To be filial ; filial duty ; filially. H. i. 
VI. 4 ; iii. Ilf. 6 ; vi. V. 2, 4 : lU. i. IX. 

‘ 8, 4 ; X. 3 ; ii. HI. 5 ; VIH. 6 ; I V. i. [ii.] 
VH.; VHI.; [iii ] 1.; ii. HI. 4; IV. 4. 

The eldest. I. iv. IV. 1 — ^3; vii. IX. 1, 
a designation. H. v. VH, 7. j 
(1) A grand-son, bat general ly.^es- 
cendant. the filial descendant; 

—presiding at sacrifices. H. vi. V. 2, 4; 6: 
III. L X. 8 : I V. ii. I V. 2, 3, 4 ; Ui. I.; H.; 

v.‘. 

remote descendant. H. vi, VI. i. 3, 4 ; VII. 
3, 4 ; VIII i : HI. ii. H. 4 : IV. i. [i.J II. 

(2) A grand-daughter. I. ii, XHI. 2, 3. 

(3) A surname. I. iii. VI. 2. 


To be hnmble. L xv. Vii. 1, 2. 


(1) The third in order of birth , bat 
used generally in the sense of yoong^ 
my young son. L ix. IV. 2. 

a yonng lady, married or unmarr'ed. 
frarV.3;xiT. n.4:U.vii.IV. 1. (2) 
^^,kingKe.ULi.n.2;Va 3, 4. 

To learn. IV. i, [iii.] HI. 

<= to be childlike, happy as cbiWrsa. 
11. i. IV. 6. 

Calaniities. II. iv. IX. 7. 


THE 40*h radical. *** 

A residence, where one resides. II. ht 
VII. 2: HI. iii. V. 2. —a cou^y .or 

aetUement. 111. i. VIL 1. 

region of Sen. IV. ii. IV. T. To occupy , w 

inhabit. HI. i.X. 7;IV. ui. in. 

The aides of a house under the eaves, i- 

XV. I. 5; HI. 2. ^ and ^ alone, 

— territory. lU. u. VIU. 8 ; iii. IH. 4 . IV . 
ii. IV. 2, 8. = to chooee a site for a ««•' 
tleiuent. III. i. III. 2. 

To keep, to gnaid, II. ix. K. 6. 

(1) To be at rest, to be tranqnil and at 
ea^. II. i. IV. 6 ; iii. VU. 2; iv.V 5 ; VTI. 

2; vi. III. 4 S 

m. ii. IX. 5 ; VIII. 1. v' 

quiinty or ease. 1. X. IX. 1» e' 

7. to be firmly made. II. m- 

t® proceed in a leisurely wsy. 
lU. i. VU. 8. (2) How. U. v. VIH- 3 

The name of a State. I- ii'- VI. 2, r. 
VII. 1, 2; xii. HI. 3. 

To finish. HI. ui. VII. 6. 

(1) To honour, to be hononred_JlI *'• 

, IV. 4: VI. 4: Ui. IV. 2. ^ ^ 

^ ^,-see It is used for ^ 

Hie ancestral temple, the roost hon- 

place, in III. ii. IV. 4 ; bnt in H ^ 
X. 2 some royal apartment for fcasunis 

seems to be intended. 

IV. 3, means the ancestral temple, or 
some chamber of it. the hon 

oured dukes, the ancestors of kin g tV*® ' 
IH. i. VI. 2. (2) Clans, »" 

from a common ancestry. IH- 
In the same stanza, denotes the 

circle of the king’s relatives, 
the same surname with him. W 
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:5.ine for the appesrance of the fendal 
at court in the sommer. 11. Ui. 

;:i. i. 

To settle, to establish ; to be settle^ 
be determined. 1. iii. IV. 1—4 : 11. i. 
• J. 1—3; iii. in. 3; ir. VIIL4: HI. i. 
T:. 5; u. IX. 1; iii. H. 2 ; 10.4; V.2; 
•'III. 2.; X. 1 : rv. i. [U.] X.; jTii.] IX.; 
A. (2) To be tioished, to stop. H. i. 
’TI, 2, (=!inactiTe) 4 ; ir. VII. 6. (2) 
Tbe forehead. I. i. XI. 2. (3) One or 
:--.o stars in Pegasus. I. ir. VI. 1. The 
; ronunciation in these last two usages is 
::.-tinguished from the other in the dic- 
■ .''iiary. 

;i) Of course, without warning. I. x. 
U. 1-3; xi. n. 1-3. (2) ^ 
X-litely. L ix. I. 2. (3) , name 

f a mound near the capital of Ch‘iu. I. 

xii. 1. 1—3 ; U, 1. 

Smalllookii^. IL ▼. H. 1. 


To be right, to beseou; suitable, fit 
for, I. i. V. 1— 3 ; iii. X. 1 : ir. IIL 1 ; rii. 
X. i: II. ir. VII. S; rii. II. 1, 2 : IX. 5 : 
III. i. I. 6; IV. 3 ; ii. IV. 2; et at. As an 
active rerb; — to order aright. I i. VI. 1 
-3: U. i. IV. 8 j ii. tX. 3; ri. X- 4; IV. 
ii. rv. 3 i.to approve), tz , to make 
right,ato cook with proper acconipani' 
tnents. I, VllL 2. deemed 

fit for prison. II. r. II. 5. 

A visitor, a guest. H. iit VI. 4; ir, II. 
2; ri. V, 3: IV. L (11,] HI.; V.; IX-; iii. I. 


(1) To proclaim, to display. II. iii. 
VXI. 3: III. t L 7; U. VL 2 ; iii. VIU. 4. 
(2j To diffuse one’s iiifiuence. HI. iii. V. 
1. (.3) To form the water-conraes among 
fields. Ill, i. HI. 4. (4) Wide and eom- 
prehensive. HI. iii. HI. 8; IV. i. [ii.] VII. 
To be deep ; — in plans. IV. i. [>.] ri 


A chamber, an apartment. I. ri, IX. 3 ; 
viii IV. 1 ; X. n. 3 : IH. iU. II. 7. A 
house. I. rii XV. I; H.r. I. 4; HI- i 
HI. 3: IV. 1. [iii] VI. Used for the 
royal House. I. i. X. 3: HI. i. VI. 1 : 


IV. ii, IV. 3. Used for a nest. I. xr. II. 
1, 3, 4. Used for a grave. I, x. XI. 8. 
A household. I. iii XV. 2, 3; ».IV.6; 
xiii. m. 3; xr. HI. 2, 8. A wife. U, ir. 
VII. I. A mansion or palace. L iv. VI. 1. 
^ an attendant H. vii, VI. 2. It 
is constantly found along with 


a household. I. i. VT. I : II. i IV. 8; 
ir. V. 8. The same phrase = ceremonies 
of betrothal in I. ii. VI. 2. = households, 
population. II. ir. VT. 4. = houses. H, 
ir. X. 7: ra. i. III. 5. =a palace. HI. ii. 


UI. 6. a bousehold. I. i. VI. 2. 

=a hous^ Tii XV. 2 : H i. HI. 1. The 
royal House. BL ri EX. 2. =-a State. IU. 
ii. VI. 6. 



tsae 





# 

j/ung 




met 


fl) Dwelling-houses L XT. I. 7. A 
palace. I. ir. VI. 1 ; U. riii. V, 5 : UI- i. 
VI 3. the name of a coU^ in 

a State. IV. ii UI. 5. '§*, the heir- 

apparent. E V. III. 1. (2) Used for 
the ancestral temple. I. ii II. 2 ; XU. iii 

rv. 2: IV. ii rv. 1. 

(1) A steward. s= all the ser- 

vants, —the stewards and th<»se under 
them. U. ri V. 6. (31 
chief minister. II. ir. IX. 4rTu. iii. EV. 7. 

To be hurtful to. I. iii. xir. 3 ; XIX. 2: 
II. ri VIII. 2: III. ii L 2 ; iii E 8 ; XL 
6 - IV. ii. IV. 1.5. To be hurt, to be mis- 
erable. II. r. VIU. 5; X. 3. 

Wbat, which. I. i U. 3. 


To feast to take pleasure with. I. iii- 
X. 2. 8, 6 ; U. rii lU. 3. In the pleasant 
time. I. r. IV. 6. 

At night. 1. ii X. 1, 2; xr. I. 7* 


tr- tlie gio»-9rorm. I. xv. III. 2- 
(l) A house, & fumiiy. Used along 
with and interchanged with ^ — see 


^ a family, a housrfiold. E 

i. VE 2. So ^ alone. E xiii UL 2. 
The royal House. IV. i. [iii.] IX. Per- 
haps meaning the kingdom. IV. i- 
E: II.; IV. Jwned with as ^ ^ 


and ^5 tbe clans of the kingdom, 
.^the kingdom. U. ii. VH. 1 ; ir* IV. 1 ; 
ri IX. 3; UE i VI. 2: IV. i [iii] V. 
(2) A clan-name. IE ir. VII. 10; IX. 4- 
(1) To admit, to contain. I, x. VU. 2 ; 
IIL ii VI. 2 f ^ Jf), a scabbard). (2) 
The manner or air. I- r. VI. 1, 2: U. riii. 
I. 1 : IV. i [ii.] lit To adorn the per- 


son. I. r. VIU. 2. , T 

To Imlge a night, to pass the nigfiit I. 
ii! XIV. 2, 2; r. U. 3 (=to sleep agmn); 
x». UE 1; VI. 3: II. ir. IV. 2; ri UL 8: 

III. ill. VU. 3. ^ to lodge two 

nights. IV. i. [ii.] IX. 

To break off hastily. I. rii. VU. 1, 2. 


f 11 To be dense. HE ii VI. 6. (2) In 
a silent way. IV . i. [i.] VL (3) The 
name of a Slate- UE i. VII. 6- 
Robbers. HE ii. IX. 1—5 : iii 1. 8; UL 16. 


To be rich; wealth. U. ir. V III. IS; 

III. iii. XL 3 : IV ii. IV. 5. =more and 
more. II. r. Ii. 2. =to bless. UI. iii. X.4. 

To : Icep, to lie down to sleep. L iii I. 
1- v.3.4; r IV.5; ri VI. 1,2,3: ix. 

IV. 2 : II. r. IE 1, 4 ; III. 2. 4: UI. iii. U. 

4. to Ii® down undressed, — see 

e !§»■ waking and sleeping. Ei. 
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I. 2; T.I. 1— 3; XU. X 1— A 
to rise up and to go to bed, — see 

Cold ; the cold. I. iii. VU. 3: U.'Vi. Ul. 
1 . HI. ii. I. 3. 


tr'tu 


tooo 


nin^ 


I Tt i.s. I. ii. X. 1, 2. Interchangeable 
' with in this meaning. 

‘ (1) To place. 1. ix. VI. 1—3: H. r. VIL 

2; III. ii. I. 3, (2) To set aside, to leave. 

I. i. III. 1. 

“ (1) A widow, n. iii VIL 1. So ^ 

IL vi. vni. 4. (2) Solitary, helpless. 

II. r. II. S i m. Ui. VI. 6. (3) ^ 
worthless I, is a depreciating eapressioil, 
used by a princess for hera^, In I. lil. Ul. 

i. But (4j M9 , UL i VI. 2, means 

a rare wife, such a wife as is seldom to be 
found. 

(0 To lie down to sleep. I. xi. III. iii ; 

II. iy. V. 6; VI, 2. To place on to sleep. 

U. iv. V. 8, 9, (9) is used for the 

back apartment of a tem]de ; but alone, 
and in combination with 1^, it denotes 
the ancestral temple. I. 4 : ni. iii. 

V. 4 : IV. ii, TV. 9: iii V. 6. 

To wake. I. iii. I. 4 ; V. 3, 4j xir. IV. 1 
-3:11. V. IX 3. ^^.-scejpft. 

it it. Intcrchangeabie with 
^ above. L ui 11.4 ; UI. 3; XV. 1, 2, 3; 
ir.I. 1,2; rU.XVUr. 1,2; et soys. It is 
someUmes repeated in the same line. 

III. ii. I, 3, 5 ; ui. VU, 6. (2) To be 

real; icsUy. I. ». VU. 1, 2, 3: 11. iv. VL 
4; TiU. V. 4: UL ii X 1; iu. I. 8: IV. i 

[i.]VIU,[ui]VIU.3(^K^«, 

ear-plugs of sftr-stones; it, sew-stoies 
serving as ear-plags, to 811 op the ear. U. 
viii. I. 3, to be soiid-Iooking, 

IV. u. IV. 1, (3) Fruit. I. i. VI. 2; ii 

1. X. 1, 2; vi L 3; ix, IU. 1, 2; x.IV. 1,2; 
xiii. UI. 3; XV. III. 2; U. I rX i 

the vegetation on a hilL II. iv. VIL 

2. Gr^uns of seed, IV. i. [iii.j V.; VI. 

Q) lo have rest, to be iiescefal; tran- 
quillity, peace. U. i IV. 5; iv. V. 4: VU 
6, 9; IX 8; vui. UI. 5: IU. i I. 3; X 1 ; 
u. I. 2 ^to comfort).; IV. I ; X. 7- iii 

1 ! XI. 2 ;’iv! 

1. [iii.]_V; VI. (2) Uaedofa wiferetom- 
i^er parents. L 
ull. 3. (3) Followed by a negative, — It 

is better that...thso. U, i V. 2. 

^ *i“* it leil on me. IU. iii. 

IV. 2; so, in S. (4)- pf, how, why. I. 
iii. rV. 1, 2, 3, 4 ; vii XVII. I, 2: II. Hi. 

IX.3;iv.Vin 5; V. in. 5: m. iii in. 1; 

IV. t ; X, 7. After ^ it may be expUin- 


ed bjr 11. v. X. 1, and alone m 6. 

Some expUin it by one-side ilv . un- 
kindly, In III. Hi IV. 4, 6. 

To dissfeate, to remove. I. iii T;V. 3 ; 
_ - V. V. 4. To disburthen, to be satisfied. 

II. ii IX 1 ; vi. X. 1 : vii IV. 4. 

'SP To be magnanimous ; to be at out's tisc. 
l^Lv. 1.3., 11.1. 

A symbol ol dignity. UI. iii. V. 3 . 

paok 

THE 4lst RADICAL, xj' 


. Xi. 1. 1 : 


To 


and a eunuch. I. 

s*« IL v.VI. 7:1U. iiiX. 3. 

^ (1) Grandly. IV. iii. V. 4. (2) 

^ be mercenary. IV. i. [i.] IV. 

E To shoot with bow and arrows. I vii. 
IV. 2 ; viii. XI. 1 — 3. archer. 

II. iii. V. 6;Ti. VI. 1. 

t To be satiated with, to loathe. H. vii. 
IV. 2: ra. L VL 3 : IV. i. [i-J IV. To be 
treated with indifference. III. iii- II '. 
dCf (1) To be great, to make great. I. i. 
dy rV. 2 ; XV. IV. 1 : II. iv. VIU. I ; v. IV. 
6: IV. iii. IL; IV. 1. (2) To escort. I ii. 
I. 1; iii.ni.2;vij.XIV.2. (3) Wi!:.- 
sign of the future tense. I. ix. VII. 1—3 ; 
xiii. IV. 3: IU. ii. X. 4: IV. i. [vi.] I , 
[iii.] II. hill imperative, h iH 

fntnre. I. vii. VUI. 1. —whenever. I. vii. 
IX. 1, 2; U. V. VU. 1, 2. 

(4) To nourish. ILL II. 3-6: III. 
iii. UL A (6) To posh forward. II- vi. 
IL 1, 2, A (6) — the ride. HI. >■ 
VU. 6. (7) To do, to perform, to carry 
into execution. U. i. LI: IU. iii. VI. I- 
To march. II. viii. X. 1. to u- 

rist at a libation. III. i. I. 5. To br.n?. 
IV. i. [i.] VII. (8) To arrange, H- 'i- 
V. 2. 'To offer. IV. ui. I.; 11. (9) I]*’ 
advance. IV. i. fiii.] IU. To be sent in 
and go round. IL vi. V. 6 : UL U. HI- -■ 
(10) To be strong, U. vi. L 3. 
rffiC (1) To beg, to ask. I. v. IV. I ; vi X. 
fT I— 3;vii. IL 1— 8;IV. l:II. iv. VIII 9 
treaay i»- *— 


m 

ttUH 

ttia 

m 

tUf 


. Descriptive of the tinkling 

OTS,”? vH. IX. 2 ; xi V. 2 of the 
of beUs, U. iii -VUI. 1 ; vi. IV. 1 ; 
a grand appearance. UI. i- III. I- 


'( 2 ) 

of gems, 
noise of bi , 

—of a grand appearance. — 
rv. ii. IV. 4. —to blend together. IV. 

w dl 

A vase, or vessel for containing spirits. 
IV. ii. IV. 4. 

A measure of 8 cnbits ; to measure with 
that. IV. L IV. 9. 

To respond to, In response. UI. Hi- L 3 ; 
Ul. 13; VIU. 6: IV. i. pO 1 ; 

To correspond to, IU. i. VIII. 6 in 3.— 
to be a matcb, a ruler equal to the case. 
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5€u. - 


'r 

s'. 






nv' i.j 





P 




P 


cPih 



u'ti 


THE 42b radical. >J> 



Small. 1. 51. X. 1, 2 ; li. IIL 1 : 11. iii. 

VI. 4 : T. Vn. 3 ; et o4 A Uttle. IIL u. Jg 

IX. 1 — 6. /J> the araall men, the keu 
common people, n. i. VlL 6 ; t. IX. 1 ; 

rii. IX. 6 ; bat=aman, mean, men in II. 

iv. VII.' 4. So in I. iii L 4. 

small aud great, all. H Ti V. 6: 

III. iii I. 6. the small States 

of the east. n. ▼. IX. 2. young 

men. III. i. VJ. 5. =aa children, IIL iii. 

11. 6. The same phrase is need as a de- 
signation of comrades in HI. U. IX. 4 ; 

X. 4. =yon, my son, IIL iii 11. 8, 10, 

12. Used by the king of himself. HI. iii. 
Vni.4:IV.i[iii]L;n.; HI. 
carefulness; to be careful; carefully. H. 
iv VUI.l;T.n.6:HI.in.3;iU.VL2. 

Few. L iii. 1. 4 


(1) To add, or append to. I. viii. HI. 
1—3. (2) StiU.I.Ti.'VL 1— 3: IH. iii 

I- 6 7; H. 5; XL 7. (8) To 

wish. H. vit X. I, 2. Would that. 1. wi. 
VI. 1 — 3 ! H. r. IX. 3. (4) To approre. 
in. iii H. 4. (5j ■='^> ■“ auxiliary, 

to be taken with the vab that follows it. 
II. T. UL 5, 6. 


m 

laae 


(1) To stoop, to bend the body. II. iv. 

VIH. 6. (2) To curl, to be twisted. II. 

viii. II. 1 (.^ ^ 

(1) To inhabit, to reside in, to occu- 
py. I. ii 1. 1 : II. iv. IV. 1 ; IX. 8; X. 7 ; 
et tape. Jg occupants, inh abitants. 
1. vii. HI. 1. A settlement, a residence. 
HI. ii. VI. 5 ; ui. V. 5 ; VH. 5. The cen- 
tral, settled parts of the kingdom. III. 

iii. XI. 1. To stay, to rest, to abide. H. i. 

VII. 4. Joined with I. vii VI 3 : II. 

iv. V. 2 ; — with IL i VII. 1 ; VHI. 

4;— with H- I- 1 with IL 

Vi I. 4 ;-with J^, III. ii. VI. 1. An 
abode, meaning the grave. I. x. XI. 4. 
=the duties of one’s position. I. x. I. 1 ; 
and perliaps, IL iv. X. 2. =to become 
(to dwell in, use<l metaphorically). II. vii. 

IX. 7. (2) Only. II. vii. X. 3. Jg.^. 
easily. IIL ii. 1. 2. (3) Tranquilly, well- 
pleased. HI. iiT. 8. (4) JgJg .—•un- 
kindly. I. vii. VH. 1. (5) A particle, 
untranslateable. I. iii. I. 5 ; IV. 1 — 3. In 
this usage it is followed in the other 
member of the line, by used simi- 
larly. 

To come, to reach to. II. iv. VH. 5 ; v. 
IH. 4 ; vii. VIH. 2. A limit. III. iii, L 3 ; 

X. I : IV. ii. rV. 2. 


THE 43d radical. ^ 

An evil cause. H. v. X. 4. — 
blame. I. iv. X. 8, 4. 

A shaggy dog. 1. ii. XIL 3. 



To go or come to. 1. iiL X. 4 (=a8 to) : 
II. iv. IV. 1,2:HLU. L4; iU. IX-2: IV. 
i. [iii.] Hq HI. 

To have swollen legs. H. v. IV. 6. 


Should be made with 


r 



seek 


THE 44th radical, 


chen 


(1) A representative, or personator, 
of the dead at sacrifices. II. vi. V. 5; VI. 

the personators of the an- 
cestors of the kings of Chow. IH. H. HI. 
3 ; IV. 1—5; X. 6. (2) To superintend. 
1. ii. IV. 3 : H. iv. 1. 3. 

A clan-name. IL iv. VH. 1 — 3; viii. I. 
3 . III. iii. IX. 2. 

A cubit ; — to measure with a cubit. IV . 
U. IV. 9. 


m 

p^ing 



too 



ThetaU.1. i. X. 3;xv.IL4:VH 1, 2: ^ 

n. vu. VH. 2. = the 

fragments, a remnant. I. iii. XIL 4. 


To make to bend, to subdue, rv.ii IH.S. 

A house. I. ii. VI. 2 ; xi. IIL 1 mm. 
a plank-house); X 1: xv. I. 7; 11. iv. 
VIH. 3, 13. —a roof. H. iv. IX 5. 

■ window. HI, iii. II. 7. 

To groan. IH. ii. X. 5 

To count pure; to condescend or stoop 
to. L iii. X. 3 ; iv. III. 2. 

(1) Truly. I. iii. VIII. 2 ; iv. HI. 3 ; viii. 
XL 2 : II. iii. V. 8. (2) Now in 1st 
tone. A robe of State. I. iv. IH. 2. 

i q- fg- 

A screen, II. vii. I. 2, 3: HI. U. X, 7. 


To remove. III. i. VH. 2. 

The name of a place. IH. iii. VH. 3. 

Freauently, constantly. H. iv. VHI. 10; 
V. 1^3 : vii. VI. 3, 4 ; HI. i. IH. 6 : IV. 
L [iii.] IX. „ 

(2) To tread on. L viii. IV. 1, 2 

to tread in my footsteps) ; ix. I. 1 : 
Ov. I. 6;n. 6; IX. 1, 2 ; Tiii V. 8 : IIL 
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ii. 1. 1 : II. 1 ({^ (2) =11. path* 

of duty to be tn)d(len. IV’. iii. IV. 2. (3) 
Emolument, dignity. I. i. IV. 1 — 3. 

Shoes. I. viii. VI. I; ix L 1: II. v. 
IX. 2. 

To be joined to, to accord with. II. vii. 
IX. G. 

To hare a connexion with; to be near 
to. II. V. lU. 3, 3. 


THE 46th radical 

(1) A hill, a mountain. I. ii. III. 2, 3 ; 
vm. 1—3 ; iii. XIV. 1 ; iv. lU. 1 ; VI. 2 ; 
vii. X. 1, 2; viii. VI. 1 ; xv. IIL 1—4; 

mount T‘ae, in the pres. Slian-tung. IV. 
ii. rv. 6. jjj, mount King, near 

which was the capital of the Shang dyn. 

iii. V. 6. jj_| j\\, hills and streams. 

II. viii. VIII. 1, 2. lij. B3- hUls, 
lands, and Gelds, = territory. HI. iii. VIII. 

(2) lil'^.adesignaUon. IILiiLVI. 
1 — 8 . 

A hill bare of vegetation. I. ix. IV. 2. 

(1) Mount K‘e, at the foot of which 
was the plain of Chow. HI. i. m. 2 ; VII. 

6;IVi.[i.] V.iii.IV.2. 

to look majestic and intelligent. III. ii. I. 

4. 

The ridge of a hUl ; a hill. I. i. IIL 3 ; 
IX IV. 3:11. i. VI. 3 ; iv. vm. 4 ; vii. IV. 
4 : m. i. Vn. 6 ; ii. VI. 3, (to ascend a 
ridge) 5 ; VIIL 9 : IV. U. 4 (= hills). 
Bugged. IV. I [i.] V’. 

A wooded hill. I. ix. IV. 1. 

(1) The high banks of a river. I. v. IV. 
6: II. iv. IX 3. (2) Used for the height, 
or highest point, of virtue. III. i. VII. 5. 

(3) = A prison. H. v. II. 5. 

To accumulate. III. iii. V. 6. 


( 1) a rock-covered hei i. 

i. III. 2 : II. V. VII. 3. (2) de- 

scriptive of a hill, high and large. i . . iii. 
II. 1. 

To be large and high. III. iii. V, i , 

(I) To fail, to slip, — as a mounts! II. 
i. VI. 6; iv. IX. 3: IV. ii. IV. t. ( 2 ) 
Used of a flock infected with dise.i -e. il, 

iv. VI. 3. 

To be high and rocky. In the phrase 


A hill, long and narrow. IV. i. [U:.] XL 




m. mm with solemn gravity. HI. i 
ffo IV. 2. 

^ Name of a hiU in TsV 1. viii. II. 1—3. 

fMIOIt 

M ^ (1) To be high. IV. i. [ii.] V.; [iii ] VI. 
To reach the highest point. IIL ii. IV. 4. 
(2) To honour. IV. i. [i.] IV. (3) The 
name of a State. HI. i. VII. 7, 8 ; X. 2 

all, the whole oL I. iv. VII. 2 ; I 

T. vn. 2 . 

Craggy masses. IL iv. IX. 3. 


A terra applied to the five most faninus 
mountains in China. lU. iii. V. 1 : ’ V'. i. 
[i.] Vm^ [iii.] XL 
The top of a mountain. L x. XU. 1. 

descriptive of masses of rocks. 
11.^-^. 1: IV. ii. rv. 6. 

A hill-top. III. ii. VI. 2. 


THE 47tb RADICAL. 

J|| A stream. IL i. VI. 3; iv. IX. 3 ( Q 
jll); ’'iii- Vni. 1,2: IH. iu. VII. 5; IX. 
^ mill- HI. lit rv. 5: IV. ii. IV- 3. 
A neat. I, ii. I, 1-3; xU. VTI. 1. 

ch'aou 

THE 48ih RADICAL. X 

-p (1) To be skilful aide. IL vi. V. 4. 5. 
tu,ig (X) = officers. IV. i. r'iJ 

X) 

-f— (1) The left ; in the left hand ; to Uie 

-4c. left. 1. iii. XIV. 3 ; x. X. I : H- vii- ^ “ ’ 
viii. V. 7: I. vi. IIL 1, 2; ix. 1. 2. ^ 
— see (2) Tlie ch.-irioteer, on 

the left of the spearman in a chariot. I- 
vii. V. 3. 

TJi Artful ; skilful. 1. V. III. 2 ; V. 3 ; viii- 

, V XL 1 : IL iv. X. 5 ; V. IV. 5. 

heaou 

M To choose. I. xi. IL 2: IL iii. VI. 2. 


-^ r the app. of plants growing of 

different heights. I. L 1. 2, 3. 
descriptive of being uneven. I. iii- HI- i- 
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rUE 49 ih RADICAL. 0. 

'' I ) To coaae, to come to an end, to be 
o :/ I.iii. II. 1; t.IV.6; tU. XVI. 3; 
.s, IV. 1 i xii. VI. 1 : n. U. VIL 8 ; t. IV. 

, :Yi.I.i;Tii.IX. 4:in.i.L2;iii.VnL 
>j • IV. i. [i.] U. (2) To dUmisa, — flrom 
.■-*Bce. II. IT. VII. 4. (3) The sign of 
'.rit past and pcrfect-complete tense*. II. 

VI. 1 : in. iii. UL 9. Obaerre ^ 
^ in I. Ui. XV. I, 2, 3. (4) Ex- 
;..ssivelj'. 1. 1 . 1. I — 8: IL T. IV. 1. 

(1) A lane, a small street. L tU. III. 
1-3;XIV. l:IU.ii.I.8. (2) 

4 eunuch, or perhaps tlie chief of the 
cunuclis. This is the title of IL t. VI., 
denoting probably the passage* of 
he harem. 

THE 50tu radical. f|j 

A head-kerchief. I. rii. XIX. 1. 

A market-place. I. xi. H. 2. 

Cloth. L T IV. 1. 

Children. II. i. IV. 8 

God. Vsed often with the addition of 
h . and are interchanged j 

also, — often in the same ode. sometimca in 
the Slime stanam. II. ir. V11I.4'. HI. i. 1. 1, 
4,6;11.3, T; VII. 1.2,3, 4, 5, 7; ii. 1. 1,2.8; 
.X. 1 ; iii. 1. 1, 7: IV. 2, 3, 3, 6: IV. i. [i.] 

IX.; .V; [ii.] I.; ii. IV. 1, 2. (J^ ^•) 3; | 
ill. 111.; IV. 1, 3. In II. TU. X. 3, 2, _t. 

is .applied to tlie king, — • this porf. = 
a goddess. I. iT. IlL 2. 

A handkerchief. 1. ii. XII. 3. 

(1) A multitude, all. II. iii- IV. 1, 3; 
iv. vn. 3: 111. i. I. (5; ii. VI. 3 (in the 

g®); X. 6, e®’ 

multitudes of the people) 7 ; iii- VU. 6- 
(2) Forces, troops; — properly a body of 
2,500 men. I. xi. VIII. 1—3: II. viii. III. 
1: 111. iii. IX. 1, 5: IV. i. [iii.] VIII. 
g® 11. iii. IV. 3; Tiii. in. 2: HI. 

iii. IX. 2. g|^, the king’s armica II. 

'i. I.X. I : III. i, IV. 3. (3) ^ g®. ‘bp 
ciipilal. I. xiv. IV. 3 : III. ii. IX. 3. (4) 
Master, =* the grand-master gj^ ) H- 

iv. Vll. 1,2,3: in,i.n.8. (5) CSR' 
the captain of the royal guards, li. i'’* 



m€(h 






4: III. iiL IV. 7. But in I. i. H. 3, ^® 

— >the matron of the harem. (6) To 
imitate. IV. i. [Hi.] VIII. 

A mat. I. Hi. 1. 3: HI. ii. II. 2 (gg* ^). 

A girdle, a sash. I. t. VL 1, 2 ; xit. Ul. 
2 : n. Tiii. I. 4, 3. 

A curtain. the curtain of a 

carriage. I. v. IV. 4. 

(1) That which is constant, regular. 

n. iu. in. 1 ; iT. IX. 2. the 

ordinary lot. I. x. VIII. 3. The regular 
duties of social life. IV. i. [i.] X. Al- 
ways. ni. i. I. 5 ; ii. VIII. 4, To possess 
al» ays. IV- ii. IV. 4. To hold as a gen- 
eral rule. IV. iiL V. 2. (2) and 

a kind of cherry-tree II. i. IV. 1 ; 
Vil. 4. [3) A city end district of Loo. 
IV. u. IV. 8. 

A buskin. 11 tu. VIII. 3. 


A territorial border. IV. iii. IV. 1. 

|j||| 1^, descriptiTC of carriages worn 
out. II. L IX. 3. 

ij^. (1) To be chsngeable. II. t. 
VI. 3. To be friTolou*. H. vii. VI. 3. (2) 
DescriptiTC of leaTe* waring about. II. 
Tiii. VII. 1. 

Ornaments about a bridle. I. t. ni. 3. 


^ dense and luxuriant. 

Ill^i. 1. 4. 

A coTeriog. III. iii. VII. 2. 


THE 61 ST RADICAL. 


(1) A shield. I. L VII. 1 : m. ii. VI. 1 : 
IV. i. fi.l VIII. (2) The bank of a riyer. 

I. ix. VI. 1 : U. IT. V. 1. (3) Used for 

n a I, !▼. IX. 1 — 8. (4) 

Uned for to defend, assoldiers. n. iiL 

IV. 1, 3- (5) To seek for. HI. LV. 1. 
(6) The name of a place. I. iii. XIV. 3. 

(1) LeveL a forest in a plain, 

a wide forest. II. rii. IV. 2; IU. ii. 1.3. 
(2) To be just. il. IT. VII. 2, 9. (3) To 

make peace with. I. iii. VI. 2. (,4) To 
regulate, to be regulated ; — with regard 
to operations on the face of the gruimd. 

II. Tiii. III. 5 ; HI. i. V H. 2. (5) To be 
tranquillized, reduced to order; trauquil- 
lity. II. L IV. 6; V. 1: HI UL VIII. 2 ; 

IX. 6. the tranquilUxing-king. 

I. ii. XIU. 2, 3. (6) Applied to instru- 
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m 


P'UOU 




toh 


m«nts of music blending together. IV. iii. 

I. , and to well-tempered soups, 11. 

to be discriminatuig and able. 

II. vii. Vm. 4. 

A year, years. I. xr. III. 3. ^ ■4|», 
10,000 years, or m^'riads of years, =.for 
ever, is frequent. I. xiv. HI. 4 : II. vi. Vlt 
3; DC. 2, 3; riilL 1—4: IIL i. IX. 5; ii 

HI. 1, 2, 6, 7 ; s< of. -4^, plentiful 
years. II. hr. VI. 4 : IV. i. [ii.] IV.; [iii.] 
IX.; in. II. So, n. vi VU. 1 ; 

and IV. i. [ii.] L 

All together. II. ir. Vin. 3. 




sAm 


THE 52d radical. ^ 


(1) Dark, gloomy. 11. i. V. 1. (2) 
To be of a dark colour. II. Tiii. IV. 3; X. 

4. (3) ^1^, descriptive of a hill, 

sombre in the distance. II. iv. V. 1. 

(1) To be near. IlLiiLX. 6. 

J[ff to approximate to. WTiat is 
approximated to generally follows; but 
in II. vii. IV. 3, the phrase stands abso- 
lutely, — to be in a tolerable condition, 
II. vii. III. 1, 2: IV. i.iil] III. (2) 

to expect, what might have been calcu- 
lated on. II. vi. V. 4. 

(1) How. In the phrase to 

be few. II. V. IV. 6. (2) A^^tle time. 
I. viii. VII. 3 : II. vii HI. 3. 




fang 


THE 63d RADICAL. r 


Order ; to arrange in ortler. HI. ii. II. 3 ; 
III. 6: IV. i. [i] VIH. ^ ctmtinu- 

ing the order, successor. IV. i. n.l IV.; 
[iii.] I. 

To come to. II. iv. I. 2. to 

come to a stop). So, in H. v. I. 2; or 
perhaps Jfjg here — Jj-, to end. 

A kitchen. U. iii V. 7. 




yu 



dt'eu 


(1) A calendaric stem-character. H. iii. 
VI. 2. (2) an oriole. See 

(^) Lucifer, the morning star. 

H. V. IX. 6. 



To provide. IV. i [ii.] I. 

Measures. HI. iii. II. 5. |^, be- 

yond nieasnre. I. ix. II. 1. 

(1) To measure, to estimate, to calcu- 
late. II. V. IV. 4: III. i. VII. I, 6; ii VI. 
a: iii. II. 7 : IV. ii. IV. 2. To be measured. 



to be according to rule. U. vi V. 3. 'SS* 
God gifted him with til,' 
power of judgment. m.iVH. 4. 

— see (2) To throw the earth 

building frames. HI. i HI. 6. 

(I) The open court, or courtyard, .r 
palace. L iii. XIH. 2; viii. III. 2; i.v. Vi. 
1 — 3: n. iu. VIH. I — 3; iv. V. 5; v. I. 3; 
«f al. ~)j' States whose princes 

do not appear at court. IH. iii. VII. 1 ; 
IX. 6. (2) To grow up straight. II. 'n. 
VIH. 1. 

(1 ) All, — forming the plural ; nnmer.: as ; 
in abundsmoe. I. ii. IX. 1 — 3 ; v. HI. 4 II. 

i VL l;vi. in. 2;V.8;«t«i ^3. 

the pecqtle. II. iv. VH. 4 ; v. H. 3 : III. i. 
VHI. 1 ; iii II. 6. ordinary pet • 

pie. m. iii.H. 1. (2) Used adverbial;/, 

or as a conjunction. It may be, peradve . 
ture. I. vin. I. 3: II. v. IV. 2: HI. ii. I. #, 
iii. H. 12 ; VIH. 2. If but, would that. I 

xiiill. 1— 3;n.iv.X.2. 

(1) To be joyful; tranquil, at ease; to 
bring to tranquillity. I. x. I. 1 — 3 : 11. vii, 
VI. 2 : III. ii. VI. 1 ; VIU.4 : 1 V. i. [i.] V. = 
to rest idly. IV. i [i.] VI. a fruit- 

ful year, or to bless the year. IV. i. [ii.] !• 
= prosperity. IV. iii. U. (2) The honor- 
ary title of king K‘ang. IV. i. [i] IX. 

(1) To be engaged in service. I vi.VI.3. 
To use,s:rto travel. I. viii. VI. 2. (2) 

Service, merit. IH. iii. V. 3. (2) A large 
bell. IV. iii. L Should have ^ at the 
side. (3) A surname. I. iv. IV. 3. (4) 
J^. a small State, attached to, or depend- 
ent on, a large one. IV. ii. iV. 3. 

Stacks in the fields. H. vi. V. 1 ; VII. 4. 


A stable. II. vii. II. 3, 4. 

Large; — meaning large States. Ill- i. 
VU. 1. 


= a farm. I. ix. VI. 1. 


An ancestral temple. H. v. IV. 4; HI. 
i. HI. 5 ; VI. 3 ; ill. V. 4 : IV. i. [i.] I ; 
IV. 9. ^®,-»ee3f. 


To be degenerated. II. v. X. 4. To let 
come to nuuglit. HI. iii. VII. 1. To re- 
move. H. vi. V. 5. 

To be broad or wide ; to be large ; to 
enlarge. I. i. IX. 1—3; v. VU. 1, 2: H. 
iii. HI. 3 : IV. i. [ii.] VH.; ii. HI. 6. 


A granary. IV. i. [ii.] IV. 


Field-huts. H. vi. VI. 4. To erect 
booths. IH. ii. VI. 3. 
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name of a pavilion or hall, 
built by king Win. HI. i. VIIL 3, 4 ; X. 6. 

THE 54th radical. ^ 

The open court in a palace. I. q. j^g. 

I. X. 11. 2:m.ia.n. 4. 

To aet up ; to establish. II. i. VIII. 3 ; 
iii. V. 3: IV. U. rv. 2 ; ui. V. 4. 

THE 65th radical. 

A cap, — made of leather or deer-skin, 
I. V. I. 2; xiv. IIL 2; H. vii. HI. 1— 3; 
VI. 4. —Of linen. IV. i. [iii.] VII. To 
wear a cap. I. vUL VII. 8. 

With wings flipping. H. r. IIL 1. 

To give to play with. IL iv. V. 8, 9. 


THE 66th radical. 

(I) To shoot, — with an arrow and 
stnng attached to it. I. vii. Vllt. 1, 2 : 
UI. iii. in. 14. (2) A surname. I. iv. IV. 2. 

(1) A law, or pattern, ^regular as 
law. 11. vi. V. 4. To keep the law or 
right. iH. i. VI. 4. To be or afford a pat- 
tern to. UI. i. IX. 3 ; iii. V.2,3; VI.3:IV. 
Ui. IV. 3. To follow a pattern, to imitate, 
in. iii. I. 6; VI. 2: IV. i. [i.] VH. (2) 
An initial particle, — redoubled in the 
same line. I. iiL XL 1, 2; IH. iii. I. 5. 
(3) The most frequent use of is as 
a particle, to which we can hardly assign 
at times any meaning, while at other 
times it has the force of or and 
again of the copula. U. i. I. 2; ii. V. 1 — 
4; iv. V. I; VII. 9; X. 2; v. II. 3; vi. III. 
4; vii. rv. 1 , 2, 3: VI. 5; IX. 7: in. i. 
VII. 1 ; a. IX. 1—5; Ui. I. 3; III. 12 ; V. 
e; VI. 8; VIU. 3 ; X. 7: IV. i. [i.] VIIL; 
ii. m. 7. 

the 57ih radical. ^ 

A bow. 1. vii. rv. 3; xi. HI- 3: H. iii. 

I. 1—3; V. 5; VI. 4; vii. VI. 1 ; «f sape. 

(1) To be sorrowful. I. xiii. IV. 2. (3) 
To pity. II. i». VU. 3, 6: m. iu. X. 5. 

To come to. II. i. VI. 5 ^). 

(1) To lead on, HI. ii. H. 4. (2) To 

prolong; to be prolonged. II. vi. V. 6; ni. 
id. IX. 5. 

0) Not. I. iii. m. 1—3; V. IL 1—3; 
X. IL 1—3 : U. i. V. 2; iv. VII. 4 : IU. iii. 

II. 3, 4; in. 1. (2) To remove, to take 

away. III. u. 1. 1 . ^ 2 ) descrip- 

tive of the wind blustering, n. v. VLII. 6. 

Vast; to enlarge, to be enlarged. U. iv. 
VU. 2: UI. u. IX. 4 ; ui. XL 6. 


(1) A younger brother. I. ix. IV. 3. 
urn. — flee (2) In the phrase 

(= iji^) to be easy and self- 
possessed. I. viii. X. 2 : II. ii. IX. 3 ; X. 
4; vii. V. 1: III. i. V. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6 ; u. 
VU. 1— 3; VUI. 1—6. 

A bow unbent. H. iiL I. 1 — 3. 

1 

(1) To repress, n. iii. IX. 2. (2) The 
ends of a bow. U. i. VII. 5. 

(1) To bend, — a bow. n. iii. VI. 4 ; vii. 
VI. 1 : IU. ii. VI. 1 (— to be prepared). 
(2) Large. III. iii. VU. 2. ^3) A clan- 
name. IL ui. IU. 6. 

To be strong, violent. UI. iii. I. 2, 3 ; 
VI. 5. = able-bodied labourers. IV. i. 
'[iii.]V. descriptive of the ve- 

hement demonstrations of a magpie in 
defence of its mate. I. iv. V. 1, 2. The 
dictionary gives another meaning to this 
phrase, and the pronunciation of the 
character as kiang. 

To fulfil, complete. UI. U. I. 2 ; VIII. 
2, 3, 4 : IV. u. rv. 1. 


THE 58th EADIC.LL. ^ 


The normal nature of man. III. iii. VL 1. 


THE 68ih RADICAL. ^ 


^ Red. I. Ui. XVU. 2: II. iii, I. 1-3. 

An accompUshed and admirable man. 
I. VU. VI. 3. 

yen 

descriptive of millet yielding 

y^ luxuriantly. II. vi. VI. 3. 
dtsA Name of a city or district, between Wei 
and Cli'iug. I. vii. V. 1. 

p'ang 

(i) To be numerous I. viii. 
^ng X."^ vm. 3: HI. id. VII. 4. (2) 

To be strong and handsome. IV. ii. I. 
1. (3) Descriptive of a team of horses 
advancing without slopping. U. vi. I. 3: 

III. i. IL 8; id. VI. 7. 

THE 60th radical. ^ 

(I) be away on the public service. I. vi. 
^ IL 1 . 2 ; ix. IV. 1-3 iff 

service-carriages. I. x. I. 3. (2) Rows. 

III. ii. 1. 4. 

.<db Paaaim. More tlian 2.50 times. Tliat, 
•USl those. Often used in correlation wuh 

lit’ sometimes 

-w there, here. So alone, iu 1. vi. I. 


VOI. IV. 


90 
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1 — 3;X.l — Z^etaL FoHowinft rerbs and ^ 
adjective*, it everywhere give* a vivid, ^ 
descriptive force to the line*. E.g. I. iv. 

I. 1, 2. We must sometimes translate it 
by— they, as in II. iv. VIII. 12; and by 
then, as in. II. iv. IX. 1, where 
then and now. 

# To go to. I. iii. I. 2; V. 2: vii. XVH. 1, 

2; XXI. 1, 2: II. i. VII. 6;VUI. 4; V. 

IV. 5; IX. 2; vi. III. 2, 3; V. 2: HI. iii. 

III. 3; V. 6. The correlation of 
occurs in several of these instances. 
flf (i) "J'o go I. ii. X. 1, 2. To go on a 
Y*- commission. II. iii VII. 1. Used of the 

march of time. II. v. II. 4. (2) To go on ^ 
a military, punitive expedition. I. xv. HI. tsiu 
8; IV. 1-3: II. iii III. 1, 2; V.8; vi. HI. ^ 
1 : IV. ii. IIL 6. To correct. HI. iii EX. W 
an envoy and his suite, H. 
i III 1 ; an officer, a soldier, IX. 2, 3, 4; W 
viii. X 2, 3; III, iii VI. 7 — The meaning y** 
in HI. iii. III. 12 is uncertain. Probably, 

•= doingt. 

(*) To 8° io- IV. 4 ; xv. IH. 1—4 : 

^ II. iii. V. 1 ; iv. IX. 6 ; vi. lU. I ; V. 4, 5 ; 

*** St of. = on to. lU. i. III. 4. the 

advancing troop.s. III. i. VIL 5. =hence- 
forth. IV. i. [iii.] X. ^ to be fleet. IV. 

H I * The name 'of a 

hill in Loo. IV. ii. IV. 9. 

He High and steep. U. v. ya 

Uuk VIII. 6. 

Afterwards. I. ii XI. 1 : II. vii. X. 1, 

2, 3. After nouns,'»our preposition a/ter, vW 
with and without between them. I. 

X. XI. 4, 6: H. iv, VIIL 2. 

/uh 

the after part of my life, I. vi. VI. 

1 — 3. The future ; descendants, posterity. 

L iii X. 3: IL ii. VH. 5; v. lU. 8 ; vii. 

IX. 6: HI. ii. IV. 6; IV. i [ii] VII.; X.; 
rui]IV;iiiV.5(^^). 
a second blessing. U. vi. V. 6. 
an attendant carn.rge. U. viii VI. 1 — 3. 

first and last. IIL i. III. 9. 

© ^ *11- X. 7. 

Name of a province. HI. hi. IX. 2, 3, 5, 

6: IV. ii IV. 7. 

^ (1) To go on foot. n. viii. III. Z. Foot fm 

soldiers. II. iii. V. 3, 7 : III. iii V. 7 : IV. /fll 
ii_ iji. 7 ; ly 5 . (2) Followers, adherents. 

II. V. IV. 6. =rowers. III. i. IV. 3. (3) 

^ superintendent of the multi- 

tude. the minister of Instruction. II. iv. 

I.X. 4: III. i. III. 5. 

fO To get. I. iii XVIII. 3; ix. VH. 1, 2; 

W XXII. 1-3; XV. V. 1 ; «t al. To get to ^ 
*** be. I. viii VI. 4. f|, to offend. II. 21^ 

iv. X. 6. To get on. II. v. I. 3. To get 
at. II. V. V. 8. 


(1) To follow; to pursue. I. ii VI. • 
W iii. V. 2; viii. IL 1-3; VI. 2: X. IIL 1,1: ; 
U'ung xi. II. I . IV. i_8; xii IX. 1: HI. iu. I. 

6;IL8; VIE 4: rV.ii III. l;rto/. 

to discharge one’s business. II. i?. 

IX. 7; vi. I. 1. to follow. II. 

viii. VIII. 4: IV. ii. IV. 6, 7. -=snd so. 
HI. ii. HI. 8. =hiinting grounds. II. ill. 
VI. 2. To follow to the grave, — be bu. i- 
ed with. I. xi VL 1 — 3. (2) From : — 
after the word it governs. II. iv. VUI. 3 ; 

X. 7. 

^ To plough lengthwise, — from north to 
*outh.I.viii. VI.3(|ir;«6). 


Followers; attendants. L viii IX. 1—3. 
9 

(1) To drive a chariot; charioteers- 
chariot-men. I. vii. IV. 2 : H. iii V. T : 
viii. HI. 3; HI. iii. V. 7: IV. ii. IH. L 
(2) To set before, — as viands. II. iii. III. 
6 ; V I. 4. (3) An attendant. IIL ii. H. 2. 

^1, a familiar attendant. H. iv. X. 
4. a principal officer. III. iii. 

V. 3. (4) To provide against. I. iii. X. 

6. (5) T I have at one's side. I. vii. VIIL 

To meet. I. ii. I. 1. » to invoice. H. 
vi. VII. 2. III. i. VI. 2 is doubtful; and, 
indeed, the pronunciation, in the other 
cases, was not pMuIiar anciently. 

All round, universally. I. iii. XV. 2, 3: 
U. i. V1.6. 

(1) To come or go back, to return. I. 
XV. VI. 3: II. iv. HI. 1—3; IV. 1, 3. 
Again. HI. ii. VI. 2. To get back, to re- 
cover. IV. i i. IV. 8 (2) — snever to leave. 

II. V. Vlll. 4. To promote repeatedly. 
HI. iii. IH. 11. (2) A hut like a kiln. 

HI. i. IH. 1. (4) a place in 

Wei. I. V. IV. 2. 

(1) To be snnall, decayed. I. iii. I. 5; 
XI. 1, 2; XV. 1.2. Used of the sun or moon 
in an eclipse. II. iv. IX. 1. (2) — 
it is not that...I. iii. I. 1. — if not, 

without. I. iii. XI. 1, 2. 

is better that.. .than that — H. i. V. 2. 

(8) Ulcerated legs. II. v. IV. 6. 

Pat-tim. Virtue, virtuous. I. iii- FV. 8 ; 
VIII. 4; X. 1, 5; xv. VII. 2: H. i L2; 
ii. VII. 3, 4 ; «t nepe. Used for conduct 
generally. I. v. IV. 4 : II. viii. V. 7. Good 

conduct II. i. V. 3 .*■ 

Kindness. II. iv. X. 1 ; v. Viu! 4.; HL u. 
III. I. insolent dispositions. 

III. ill. I. 2. 

(1) To arrange the land according to 
a system of mutual cultivation. III.iL VI. 

® ffl )! Hi. V. 3: Vni. 3 

). (2) To be pervious, explicaMo 
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II. iv. IX. 8. (3) To mnore, to t»ke ■! 
avray. I. xv. U . 2 ; U. It. IX. 6 ; ri. V. 6. 
Good, admirable. H. vii. IX. 6 : III. i. 



noo 


VI. 1. 


THE 61bt radical. ATl' 


^ V-t 



»30U 


a 




ft 

Uim 

toang 


fitK 


The heart, the mind. /Viasm. About 
140 times. I. ii. III. 1 — 3 ; iii. I. 2 — 5 ; II. 

l, 2.4;m.3,4; V. 1 ; VI. 2 ; VIL4; tt 

s<g«. Si’ head and heart 

to— the confidant of — his prince. 1. 1 . VII. 
8. to keep one’s heart, — in 

such and such a state. L iv. VL 8 : U. t. 
HI. 6.: m. iii. UL 8, 8. Q aee 

0" "M* *** *** sedated or ireary 

in heart I. v. VIIL X yh id' -•«> 
to hare in the mind, 
thoughts, n. T. rv. 4. The hmut ot a 
plant, its inner branches. I. iii. VU. 1. 

Must. I. iii. XIL 1; Tiii. VI. 8; ix. IV. 
3; xii. ni. 2, 3: II. r. IIL 8. 

^ deacnptire of the heart full 
of sorrow and distress. L riii. VIL 1 ; xii. 
VIL 1; xiii. L 1. 

(1) To dread; to hate. HI. iii. HI. 10; 
X. ▼. (2) A final particle. I. ril. TV. 2, 

3. Interchanged with Q, and 

» 2 [- 

To endure,— to see or allow anything. 
n.T.ln.6;X.l!lILiiLIV.4. 
hard-hearted. HI. iii. HL II. 

(1) To err, to mistake. I. xir. HI. 8 

m. lit n. 12: rv. u. IV. 3. To be deceit 
ful, changeable. Ul. iii. X. 4. 

To reflect. II. t. IV. 4. 

To forget; to be forgotten. I. iii. IV.S ; 
Tii. IX. 2; xi. V.2; VII. 1—3: H. U.IX. 
2; iit IX.2; >. VH. 3; ri. IV.l ; viii. V. 
4: UL a V. 2: IV. t [i.] IV.; [iii.] I. 

To disgrace. II. r. H. 4: lU. ut X. f 


f*jl fjl 4l|l, L a HI, 1 : n. i. Vin. ^and 

i|4|l, L iii. VI. 2. Descriptive oftbe 
heart agitated with grief . 

To be enTioos. I. iii. VIU. 4. T»be 
^ hurtful. HL ni. X. 4. 

tt To be trust-worthy, m. t II. I. 

Mit 



nien 


itptih 


To think of. I. ut X. 6 ; xiv. IV. I — 3 : 
n. ni. IX. I, 2 ; ir. VHI. 1, 3, 10,12 ; v. 
IL 1 ; Tt m. 1—8; Tui. V. 3, 6 : Itt i. I. 
1, 5, 6 ; iU. n. 8 ; m. 4, 7 : IV. t [ij IV.; 
[iit] L 

To deatrpy utterly, m. t VU. 8. 


fA 

koo 

lie. 

tan 

0 

\9me 




sing 


guen 



ptih 

m 


fling 





hSng 

f'iaou 



To be angry, anger. I. lit 1. 2; X. 1 ; t. 
rv. 1: n. iT. VII. 5; T. IV. 2; ytllL 2; 
VIL 8: in. t VII. 5; u. X. 8; ut in. 4; 

IV. 6(*j^ 3^); 1X4: IV. am. 2 (to 
be impatient). 

a braggart. Ul. it IX. 2. 

To depend on. I.x.Vin.1 : II.T.Via.3. 

^gi{g,I.TiitVn.2,and-tg. alone. 
To be pained with sorrow. 

Pastiin. Nearly 90 times. (1) To think 
of; thoughts. I. iit 1.4, 6; U. 3, 4; HI. 4'^ 

V. 3; Vni. 3 ; XIII. 4: XIV. 1, 4; iv. X 
2; T. IV. 5, 6 ; Tt IX. 1, 2; et s(9>s. -ato 
strive, think earnestly. IV. t [im] L 

to cherish in the breast. L L I. 2. 
(2) A final particle. I. i. IX. 1 : IL t VIL 
6; Vni.4:U. V.4;iv.n. 8;efai (3) 
An initial particle. II. vii. IV . 1 : m. i- L 
3; vn. I; it VI. 1: IV. t [t] X.; [ii.] 
Vni4 pit] VL; ii. ID. 1, 2, 3. (4) A 

medial particle. II. vii. I. 4 ; IV. i. [lit] 
vn. Wang Yin-che would also thus 
construe ^ ^ I- 1• 

2. and in IH t X. 6.- 

is read in the 8d tone, in H iv. VL 
7, and the diet, explains it hy to be 
sad. This is not necessary. 

(1) To be insolent. II. va VI. 6. (2) 
To be idle. IV. iii V. 4. 

To be urgent; urgent circumstances. 
n.tIV.2;iit IH. I. 

Used sa meaning — life. Ul. it \lll. 
2, 3, 4. 

To complain, repine; resentment. L t. 
IV. 6 : II. iv. VII. 9 ; X. 6 ; vii. IX. 4 : in. 
t VI. 2 ; it V. 3 ; iii. I. 4. — faulto. IL 
r. VII. 3. h’ contract enmities. 

HI. iii. I. 4. 

rude. n. va VI. 3. 

fPit^ to be full of griet H. vii. ni.2. 
To depend on. H. v. VHI. 3. 


(1) The moon in her 2d quarter, ad- 
vancing to be full. II. i. VT. S. (2) 
Everywhere. — to plant everywhere. 

III. it 1. 6. 

Constant, permanent. II. vi. III. 4, 5. 


To be mean. II. t U 2. 

To be afraid or apprehensive. 1. ut X 
6: II. V. vn. 1. 2. 
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index hi. 


seuh 


ch^e 

m 

gan 

hoh 

m 

t‘ung 


hag 


seih 


m 

yuh 


(1) To pity, to feel sorrow ; sorrow. II. 
i. IX. 4, iT. I. 1—3; T. Vni. 3; HI. iii. 
III. 5. (2) To regard, to care about. I. 
iii. X. 3: II. V. EH. 8. 

To be ashamed, shame. 11. v. VIII. 3 ; 
vii. VI. 5. 

Kindness. kindly. I. xv. II. I. 

To be reverent. IV. in. I. 

To be dissatisfied. HI. i. VI. 2. M 
— alasini. iii. in. 7. 

To be humble to, to be respectful. H. 
V. U. 6; Itt 3 ^); vii. VI. 3 

^fj^, their reverence, they in their re- 
spectftdness); HI. i. VII. 5 ; iii. II. 9 ; IV. 

( 1 ) Toreat. I. ii. vm. 2;vii.Xn. 2 ; 

X. XI. 2; xiv. I. 2: D. v. IX. 3; vi. I. 4; 
nL6(^J,);viiX.l. (2) 

— see (3) used for the final 

I i. IX. 1. 

mm , to be full of grief. I. xii. X. 2. 


ts‘ing 

tan 

m 

cAeueA 

m 


(1) To he hungry. 1. L X. 1. (2) Tt 

think sorrowfully. II. v. III. 2. 

Kindliness, joUiness. I. zil I. 1. 

To be all on fire in the mind. n. iv, VII. 
1. With blaziug fury. III. iii. IV. 5. 

■ to be full of trouble and gr'.ii. 
I. iii: VII. 2. 

1, to look very sad. I. ii. Ill 2. 


hwug 


woo 

3S 

goA 


•nd 1^, to be full of grief ! ^ 
ttiaat and care. I. iii. I. 4 ; xii. VIII. 1 : II. 


Wi 

m 

Aung 


If 

pei 

M 

ye»o 


m 

A wan 

m 

pei 


vm. 2 . 

All, completely. II. iii. VI. 3, 

To repent, to regret. I. ii XI. 1 ; vii. 
XIV. 1, 2 : in. i. VU. 4 ; ii. n. xii. To 
give cause for regret, in. ii. I. 8. i|^ 

to be angry with. HI. iii. IV. 6. 

To be disordered and distressed. HI 
iii. in. 13. 

Only once alone, in IV. i. [iii,] n. To 
be distant, far-reaching. (1) 

Descriptive of long and anxious thinking. 
I. i. I. 2 ; iii. V. 2 : VUI. 3 ; XIV. 4 ; vii. 
XVn. 1, 2; xii. IX. 2. (2) Descriptive 

of length and distance. I, iv. X, 1 ; v. I. 
1- 3; I. VIII. 1_3: II. iv. IX. 8 ; viii. 
in. 1. So, Ii viii VIII. 1 , 2. 

(3) Descriptive of a procession as long 
and slow. II. iii. V. 7. 

Calamity. IV. i. [iii.] iv. 


keung 

i. 

M 

heat 

if 

y» 

It 


To think solemnly, — in connection v .;h 
sacrifice, in. ii. I. 7. 

(I) To be kind; kindly, I. iii. V. 2; vii. 

xnr. 1, 2 ^ i n.iv. vn. s; v. hi. 

7: ni. iii. H. 6. To lore, to cherish, to 
favour. I. iii. XVI. 1 — 3: HI. ii. IX. 1 — ^ : 
in. IV. 8; rX. X : IV. i. [i.] IV. (2) T. 
accord with. H. vi. V. 6; III. i. VI. 2 ; lii 
ni. 8 ; V. 8 : IV. i. [i.] n. To be docik. 
I. iii. in. 4. 

To hate; hatred. I. riL VH. 1 : II ii 
VII. 5 : m. u. V. 3: IV. i. [ii.] in. 

W'ickedness. II. iv. VH. 8; X. 2. 


tJS to look anxious and uneasy. I 
xi. VI. 1— 3: n. V. n. 6. 

(1) Solitary, helpless. H. iv. Vin. IS, 
(2) 1^. to be sad. H. iv. vni. 3. 

f, noisy braggarts. IH. ii. IX. 2. 


To be sad. I. xv. in. I ; VI. 4 : JI. i. 

M ih’ 


W 

taou 


IX. 2; vi IV. 2: III. iii X. 6. 

— see 

r'i/* 

Descriptive of the ends of a sash hane- 
tng jauntily down. I. v. VI. 1, 2. 

To be sad. I. iU. V. 1 ; v. IV. 6; xiii. 1.3. 


e 

m 

y« 

gae 

kan 


kwei 


To go wrong, to err; errors. IL i. V. 3; 
vi. V. 4: m. ii. V. 4; ui 1. 3; II. 7- “ ‘o 
protract. L y. IV. 1. 

More. n. vi UI. 3. 
increasing. H. iv. VUI. 2. 

To enjoy. I. x. H. 1. 

To think of. U. iv. VUI. 10. 

To find rest. n. vU. X. 2: III. h- IX. 4 

Stupid, stupidity. U. iii VII. 3: III. 
Ui. n. I ; in. 10 . 

(1) To love. I. iii. XVH. 1 ; viii- fV 
4 ; IU. iii. VI. 6. (2) To grudge. I. vii 
n. 1—3: ni. ui. IV. 1. 

To touch. I. ii. XII. 3. 

To be hated ; anger. I. iii. 1. 4 : UI. i. IU 8. 

To be ashamed. II. v. V. 3 : IU. iii. U. 7. 

To complain. 1. iii. I. 2. 

(I) To be careful of. I. Ui HI. 4; ix- 
IV. 1—3; II. V. VI. 3 : III. ii. IX. 3; in 
n. 2, 6, 8 ; in. 8 : IV. ii. in, 4 . To guard 
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agdinst. II. ir. It. 3. (2) Really, indeed. 
II. V. ir. 1. 

The sound of a Bigh. Ah me ! 1. xSt. 
IV. 1—3. 

To be afraid. L xi. VL 1 — 3. 

To be agitated L xii. Vm. 2 . 

(1) To pass away. L x. I. 3 (read 
(2) i|Q, for a long time. I. 

XV. ni. i—*. 


(I) A pattern. Et. iii. m. 6 ; vii. I 3 ; 
m. iii. V. 7. (2) to be indolent 

and seif^tomplacent. III. ii. X. 2. 

4^, to be sorrowfuL II. viii. V. 5. 


to be pained in mind. H. iv. 
VIU. 12: m. iu. m. 4. I 

To nourisb. I. ui. X 6 . 


Ought, of right. IV. i. [iii.] X 

(1) To respond to. III. i. IX. 4. (2) 
Name of a small drum. TV. i. [ii.] V. (3) 

^ates in the royal 

palace, in. i. HI. 7. 

To be pleased. I. iii. XVH. 2 (|^ 
n. iv. XH. 8; vu. UI. 1 (fa- -M): IV. 


Pj. ^ To be miaerable. ft 

xii. Vin. 8 : n. ir. vm ll ; ri. I. 6 , 6 : ^ 
in. iii. n. 11 . 

^ Evil, wrong; to do the evil thing. 1. 

iv.I.2;lU.ii.IX.3;iii.X.4. ^ 

To move slowly. 1. Tii. IV. S. ^ 

r an 

M exerciae forethought. H. ir. X 1. I ^ 


To soothe, to comfort. I. iii. VII. 4 : 
n. Tii. IV. 4; in. i. m. 4 ; iiL VI. 8 . 


b® Kriered. L xiii. U. 1 . igh To repress; to correct, n. iii. EX. 3; ir. 

Vn. 2 , 9; VUI. 5 ; IX. 3: IV. ii. EV. 5. 

To be happy ; to rrioice in. H. tL V. 6 ; To condemn one’s-self. I V. i. [ui.] IV. 

IHiii. VU. 5. To felicitate U vi VU I® About 40 times. To cherish in the 
2, 4. Happiness, prosperity. H vi 'v. 2 '• ***** anxiety and in- 

Tii.X.2;in.i. VlI.3^Tii.IV.4. ’ 

PoMMm fTs 1 . vm. 1 ; XIV. 1; IV. VII.3 ; X. 3; MRpee 

^osw*. About 80 times. To be sorrow- 1 . 3 ,|ii jy. 4 ^he bi3^ 

rul; gnef, troubles. I. ii.UI. 1 . 2 ; iii. 1 . 1 , „ ibAt . . 

*.6}U.l,2iVI.2;XIV.4; XV.l; iv! H. v. VIE 2. -g, to be hurt m 

X. l-vre -1 a;_TTTio TO one’s affections. U. viii. V. 3. =to bring 

^ 1 , T. IX. 1-3 , m. 1, 2 ; X. I. 3 ; one’s-self. UI. i. U. 3. =to attract 

^ *07>«. The combinations of the regards of. IV. i. p.] VIU. = to 

TO A'*^, jIXn ilY^ ii® where phrase, to salute, IV. ii. UI. 8 . 


iii. 1 . =to be kind and gentle, 

ni. ii. X. 2 . 

To excite dissatisfaction, m. iii. I. 3 . 


To be angry. IU. ii X 5. 

( 1 ) — has, already. U. iv. VU. 1 ; 
IX3:m.iiIX.l;iiiIV.6. (2)’^'^, 
to be full of sorrow. U. iv. X. 4. 

In the phrase anxious long- 

ings. I. xii. VUI. 2. 

To be lovely. I. xii Vm. 2. 


ysw f"* ; grief, troubles. I. ii. UI. 1, 2 ; iu. 1. 1, 
4, 6 ; u 1,2; VE 2; XIV. 4; XV. 1 ; iv. 
X. 1; V. IX. 1—3; ix. UL 1, 2; x. I. 3; 
IU. 2 ; et sape. The combinations of 
® iCa*’ ^ where 

is an expletive, and of to be 

Wounded with sorrow, are coastantly 
ttiet'with. 

Ig' To hate, to disUke. I. viU. I. 3: U. iv. 
Udnp vm. 4 ; IX. 7 : m. i VU. 1 . 

To force one’s-self to do a thing. U. iv. 

*X. 6. 

® „ To dread, to shrink from. II. viii. VI. 
^ 2, 3: m. iii. IV. 5. 

ill Tobet(Mled.n. T. IX. 3;Tim. 2 . 

to 

^ To rest t ii V. 2 . Lq. 

9 r To be awakened or aroused to right 

* Tiewa IV. a. ra. 8. 

in Great. IL v IV. 1 . 


phrase, to salute. IV. ii. UI. 8 . 

To fear. II. v. VU. I, 2 . 

(I) Probably = deep. I. xv. I. 9. (2) 

Admirable. HI. iu. VI. 1 ; X. 3 : IV. i. [ij 
VIII. 

To be fearful. IV. iii EV. 6 . 


THE «2d RADICAL, 

A lance or spear. I. xi. VUI. 1 ; xiv. EL 
1 : m. ii VI. I : IV. i [i.] '/UI (-=p 
A calendaric stem-character. U. iii. VI. 


To be stationed on guard on the borders. 
I. vi. IV. 1—3: U i. VU. 2. 

( 1 ) Weapons of war. UI. iii. IX. 1. =. 
war. Il.iv X. 4. Warlike. HI. iii. II. 4. 
(2) A war- chariot. With and without 
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index rn. 


Mhi»g 

d'ioff 


hum 

90 


t(‘«A 


ktik 

s 

uah 


MM 

# 

MiA 


ffi . L xi. III. 1: n. i. vn. 4; iiL IIL 1, 
IV. 4 : IV. iL m. 7. (3) N*me of 

the wild tribes of the west. II. i VIIL S : 
IV. ii. IV. 6. (4) You, your. HI. U. IX- 
4;iii.V. 7; VL3;Vn.l. (6) Great. HI. 

i. III. 7 (= great affairs): Vl. 4:rV. i. 

[i.] IV. (6) To hdp. U. i. IV. 4. (7) 

descriptire of furs much worn, 
iii. XIL 3. 

40 times. (1) To complete. I. i. IV. 8 ; 

ii. L 8 : ui. VI. 4 : II. iii. III.2 ; T. VI. 1, 2 ; 
sxpe. To be completed ; the completion. I. 
viii. XL 2 : n. iii. V. 8 ; It. X. 4 ; s. L 4; ei 

anp*. grown-np men, HL i. VL 

6 ; experienced men, HL iR. I. 7. 

the determinate appointment IV. i. 
[i.] VI. — perfect rules. IV. i. [ii.J I. 

realization of one’s tbon^ts. 
TV. IiL L; n. (2) To make peace, a 

r ideation, m. L HL 9 ; and, perhaps, 
is. VIL 6. (3) »to pledge- I. iiL 
VL 4. (4) - ^ il indeed. H. ir. IV. 
A (5) The honorary title, — king Ch'ing. 
TV. L[L3rX. (6) T'ang, the 

Successful. IV. iiL V. 1. 

(1) To take precautions; to be cau- 
tions. I. siL IV. 1 : n. sL VUI. 1 : III. UL 
n. 4,6; IX. 1: IV. iiL n. (2) Towam. 
n.LVU.8;ri. V. 5: UL W. IX. 2. 

Pataan. The first pronoon, personal 
and possessise. More than 300 times. 

To injure. U. is. IX, 5. 

Some; some one; something. II. is. 
'. i ; s. I. 6, 6, 7; si. 1. 4, 6, 6; V. 2, 8 ; 
vn. 1; X. 8: m. iL L 7; IL i, 2: IV. i. 
rW.] VL Or. n. UL X. 1, 2. Either., .or. 
II. uL VL A — < if. U. V. IX- 5. Wang- 
Yin-che argues that in aU these cases 
^ ^ ;-«nd correctly. And per- 

haps we ought to construe in the same 
way. L U. VIIL 1 ; xr. IL 2: U. L VI. 6 
(In this case Tin-cbe says is only an 

expletire). (2).» 3? > *l*<>i >“>d. II. vii. 
VL5. 

(1) A battle-axe. UL u. VI. 1. (8) 
Distress, to be sorrowful. U. si. lU. 3. 
(3) To be closely related and attached. 
®J&ra.U.VI.L (4)^|g,a 
hunchback. I. UL XVIU. 8. 

A lance;— used in a chariot. I ii.Vin.2. 

To collect. (1) To collect one’a selL 
n. tU. I. 3. (2) To fold up,— as a bird 

its wings. U. tiLU. 2; tUL V. 7- (3) 

To call in, — as arms. IV. i. fi.] VIU, 

Entirely. IL L VL 2. 

To cat off ; — meaning to be secured, to 
be guarded, to be restrained. IIL iii IX 
4: IV. iii. IV. 2, 6; V. I. 


vf.^1 


Aoo 


jhap 


to be apprehensive. II. v. i. 

6;1L 6^ 

To joke; in jesL 1. v. 1. 3; II. iv. VIE 
I:in.U.X8C^f^). 


THE 63b radical, p 

A door. 1. X. V. 3 ; xv. I. 5 ; II. £ • IL 
It. V. 2. 

(1) To come to, up to. IT. iii. I -". 3; 
T. a 1 ; X. 7 ; vu, VUI. 8 : UL i- V 3 : 
IV.LpLjm.; V.;H.ni.l— 3. (2) To 
settle. U. iv. X 2 : Ul. iii. Id. 16 ; t’’ 8. 
(3) Miseries. II. rv. VEL 6. To do rio- 
lence. Ul. UL II. 1. 

(1) A R)om. L Ti UL 1. (2) 

A large stand, — uaed at feaSts and 

sacrifices. IV. U. TV. 4. 

(1) A place. U. iii. VI. 2 : HI. m. lY. 

4; IX 4: IV. UL U. V. 1 their 

placet, — ■ their copntry), the 

‘duke’s place, where be it. I- vU. IV. 1. 

proper ^ace. L ix. VU- 1. 
&toI.x.Vra.l;XT,VL2. (2) Where, 
the place whem L iL V. 1—8: II- “L 

VL 2; W. I. 1. 2; VU. 7; X 3; V. UL 

4; UI.L V. 5; iU.III.8,4i IV. iii. HL 
That which ; ho wlio. L UL XU. 8 ; W. H- 
1, 2, 3;X4;xi.rV. 1— S;XT. n.3:It 
L VU.6;iT. ELI, 2; X2;T.n.4;IX, 
1 ; viU. 1. 1 : mx V. 6; iii. III. 8. Nearly 
««• VIU. 2, A 

Low, thin. H. vUL V. 8 


pttn 

1 


fi/tOlO 


t*‘n* 

vSh 

fho 

eh'aiy 


J^,the green-beak. U. v. H. 6 ; 
TU. 1. 1, 2. 

THE dTB RADICAL. ^ 


The hand. I. iii. V. 4 ; XLV. 3 ; 

2, 3 ; V lU. 2 (= the fingers) ; vU. IV. 3 ; 
vn. 2; ix. 1. 1 the fingers) ; xi. II- 1 : 
XT. II 3 (of a bird’s claws) ; Ul. lu. »• 
10. With the hand. IL vji. VI. 2. 

Tobe strong. IV. ii. I. 2. 


To shake. IL ir. VIU. 7. 

^ tUe name of a tree, — ptoba- 

S tte mulberry. I. rii. XI.. , rw 
To bear, to bring in. II. i. L 1 : t » . 

iu UL (2) ^ to p«““* 

flees. “ “ ■ ■ ' ‘ 

hononred. 

To 

(4) To withstand. IV. ii. LV 5. 
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ft 

tO'J- 

ft 

i-;,. 

ft 


f 


/oo 

I'ah 


/•.I 

c^-aou 

n 

prit 

tu'oA 

hwoh 

ft 

Keeh 

ieum 

^A/A 


(1) An initial particle. L Tii. IV. 2, 3 : 
n. IT. rx. 5. (2) To be degant, hand- 
some. I. Tiii. XI. I. (3) to be 

self -restrained. II. tiL VL S : HI. it. V. 
3 ; ill. II. 1. 

To throe to, to preaent. I. t. X. 1, 2, 3 : 
II. T. VL 6 : HI. ui. n. 8. tan* 
rabbit throwing itaelf on aome one for 
protection. II. ▼. HI. 6. 

To set up. II. tU. VT. 1. 

To break. L tu. H. 1 — 3 ; riii. V. 3. 

To carry, to bear in the arms. I. ii. X. 
2; T.IV. 1: in. iii. U.X. 

To take out,— aa a weapon to nae it. 
I. Tii. V. 3. To pluck up, — at thorns. H. 
Ti. V. 1. 

To oppose. nL L VIL 8. 

To keep the hand on,>-to encourage. 

n. T. vm. 4. 

Tlie end of an arrow. L zL IL 1. 

To be cleared away, to be thinned. IH. 
i. IIL 8 ; Vn. 3. 

The appearance of a bird in flight. IV. 
i. m. 4. 

To beckon to. L ri. HL 1, 2. 
descriptive of a person beckoning. I. iii. 
IX. 2. 

(1) To bend, — as a branch. I. i. V. 3. 
(2) To bow in obeisance. HI. iiL V IIL 6, 6. 

To come to. L vi. H. 2. 


IV.LIiii.]V. In the 1st tone. mm- 

(1) To be numerous. L t V. 1. (2) To 

be noble-Uke. 1. i. XI. 1-3: ii. VHI. 1—3. 
4ft To lade out. H. v. IX. 7 : HI. ii. VH. 

4Je To hold, to grasp,— as an arrow on tb« 

string. H- in. VL 8. -= to possess, to hold. 

m. i. n. 1; iL H. 3. 


M IV.L[m-]^(^:j^). 

t 1^ . . > . 


To be long and curved. II. t. IX. 1, 6: 


ieu 


To carry earth in baskets. HI. i. HI. 6. 


To meet with. H. vii. IV. 1. 

ft 

clawa I. XV. IL 2. 

Strength. U. v. IV. 6. 

An armlet used by archers. U. iii- V. 5. 


chik 

eke 


^oh 

m 

feaou 

m 

chin 


1, descriptive of the noise made 
by grain in reaping. IV. i. pii-] VUI. 

To point to. L iv. VIL 1. 

To stop, to repress . Hi. i. VH. 5. 

To be volatile. L vii. XVIL 8 

In the 3d tone. (1) To shake. 1. xv. I. 
7. (2) To call in or back. In the phrase 

:^||j^,ILiu.IV.3. (3):^and;^^, 
the appearance of a flock of birds on the 
wing. IV. i. Hi.] HI.; U. H. 1, 2. (4) From- 


To gather, to pluck. 1. rv. H. 8 : HI. iii. 
TTT 1 ^). Probably,— to mb,— to 

mb out seeda 1. i. VHI. 2. 
m To hold. HL iii. H. 6. 

g ft|g'-“*ft 

(1) A victory H. i. XH. 4. 
descriptive of rapid marching. IH. iiL 
VI. 7. 


tt‘eek 


vek 


to be clever. H. v. VL 4. 


To take, to gather. I. i. VIIL 2. 


To give, to give out. L^L }:}^ ' 
tK Ll,2:ni.ii. H, l,2:IV.J.[u.]IX. 
show LXf -Jjfc* 

Jg To exMi. In the pbraae yfj ex- 

MW tortionate exactors. IH. iii. 1. 2- 
^ In the phrase over-bur- 

chanp dened. II. vi. I. 6. . #.,11;,-— 

isfc To follow the lean of a tree in felling 

it. H. V. HI. 7. 

ke T - T • 

Jjg, the bole of an insect 1. iiv. L 3 


^jjl The cover or lid of a qnirtr. 1. vii IV. 8. 

^ (1) To briog up, to borma. 

^ I. W. IV. 2. (2) To ajgeaL I. Iv. X. 4. 

^ To push away, to deifine reapouaihUity. 
HI. ul. IV.8. 

iX To scoop out,— ss from a mortar. HL 
IIr ii. 1. 7. Read yew. 

To measure, to maraine. L iv. VI. 1. 

icwei ,,, ~ — 

^ To keep in order. HI. ui. V. 8. 

^ To hold. in. nl II. 9. ^ 

V To look easy sod unemtomssed. L ix. L 
2. (2) Descrqitive of birds m a flocx. H. 

j- ’'‘to '^w to,-with the hands to the 
W breast. 1. viii- H- 1—3. 

:,ih 
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INDEX ni. 


tseih 

m 

uA 

# 

ch‘t 

yang 


k-t 

kedi 


yu€7\ 


tsuy 


che 


m 

yaou 


peaou 

1W 

poh 

m 

p., 

u 


p descriptiTe of locosts cloBtering 
together. I. i. V. 3. 

To grasp in the hand. a stalk. I. xii 

II. 3. A handful. II. t. II. 5. 

A comb-pin. I. iv. HL 2; iz. I. 2. 

(1) To impede, and so f ret and expand 
water. I. vL iV. 1 — 3 ; rii. XVHL 1, 2 ; x. 
XTIf. 1 — 3. (2) High and sprotding 
branches. I. xr. I. 3. (3) A high fore- 
head. I. iv. III. 2, 3 ; Tit XX. 1, 2 ; viii. 
XI. 1, 3. (4) To displa y, to be display- 
ed. I. vii. XV. 2 : HI. iii- VIII. 6: Iv. ii 

III. 6. Used of flames blazing. IL iv. 

VIII. 8. Of a bird on the wing. Bt. iii. 

IX. 2: IH. i. II. 8. Of the movement of 

the eyes. I. viii. XI. 1. (5) To scatter, — 
as chaff. II. V. IX. 7 ^). (6) A 

battle-axe. IH. ii. VI. 1. 

To hold up one’s clothes, — in crossing 
a stream. I. iii. IX. 1. 

(0 ^ ^ ***>♦“ 

descriptive of the growth of rashes. I. ▼. 

III. 4. (2) To lift up, to be lifted up. 
n. V. IX. 7. Applied to a tree uprooted. 

m. Ui. 1. 8. 

To lay hold of, to cling to. HI. i. Vu. 
6 ({1^ to reject this and cling to 
tbat> In St. 7, ^^.=hooked grap- 
plera, = scaling ladders. 

To seize, to strike. U. iii. V. 2. 

To scratch. I. iii. XVn. 1. 

To shake. I. XV. n. 4 ^ 

to be agitated. I. vi. 1. 1. 

The whizzing sound of a rapid arrow. 

IV. ii. lU. 7 :g). 

(1) To thrust at, to censure. I. iii. 
XV. 3. (2) To be extinguished. III. iii. 
IV. 3. (3) To feed with forage. II. vii. 

n. 5, 4. The dictionary gives the pro- 
nunciation in this case as — tso ; but the 
rhyme is tsay. 

The name of a State. III. i. II. 2. 


(1) To grasp. I. vii. VII. 1, 2 

(2) to be delicate-looking,— as 

a lad^ Angers. 1. ix. I. 1. 

(1) To fall down, to drop. I. ii. IX. 
1-3. (2) descriptive of beat- 

ing one’s breast. I. iii. I. 4. 

(1) To rule, to order. IV. iii. V. 2. (2) 
To be uprooted. III. iii. I. 8. 

To sow. I. XV. I. 7 : II. vi. VIII. 1 ; IV- 
i [ii.] II ; [iii.] V ; VI. 


To be ra^d. TV. iii V. 1. 

To choose. IL iy. IX. 6. 

Tobeat. L iu. V. 1 i xii.L 2,8 : II. vi. VII 2. 
To depend on. I. iii. I. 2. 

To pound, to he pounded. H. v. III. 2, 


iaott 


A sm.all cap. II. viii. I. 2. 


(1) To take. IL vi. Vn.3. (2) To re- 
move, to thin. ni. i. VII. 2. (3) ="& 

thief, m. iii. I. 3. , 

a*ss To take by the hand; to carry in the 
iS hand. L iiL XVI. 1—3: HI. ii. X. 6 , ui. 
kumf II. 10. 

To assist. HL ii. m. 4. 


ij^ To pertnrb. II. v. V. 4. 
keaou 

THE 65th radical. ^ 

-Jb* (1) Branches. L v. VX 1. (2} The 
jSt joaDger sons, and sons by concubines, ot 

the royal family* HI* i* I* 


THE 66th radical. 

(1) To receive. IV. (2) To 

take,— as in a snare. HL tii X. 2. 

To take np, to remove. IH. iii- X. 1. 

The back and front of a carriage. I. xn- 

HI- 1- 

A synonym of A place. HI. iii. 
VO. 5. That which. H. vi V. 3. The 
place which, the place or ‘ 

where, wherein . II. i i. IX. 4 ; 
vi. Vn. 1 ; vii. Vm. 4 : HI. i- IH. 7 ; IV 
2 ; vn. 8 ; VIH. 2 ; X. 4, S : u. I. 1 ; IU- 
4 ; IV. 4 ; V. 4 ; VH. 2, 3. Whereby, IV • 
ii. III. 5. _ T t 

To change. I. vii. I. 1 — 3; I. 

yK Rfr unchangeable. II. viii. I. 1- 
To work, = to polish. II. iii. X. 2. To 
take work in hand. III. i VIII- 1- 
put in good order, to be made strong. 

(Jovemment. I. iii. XV. 2, 3: H. i^- 
VII. 6 ; IX. 2 ; vi. IH. 3 : HI. i- VH- 1 . 

iiill. 3; VI. 3:IV.iU. IV. 4. • 

(I) A cause, a reason for. I. iii- 
For the sake of; — following its xegim • 

1. vii. XII. 1, 2: H. i. VH. 1 ’ 

2. (2) Old intercourse. I. vn. 

= forefathers. I. x. VII. 1. 

ministers. II. Ir. VIII. 5. tt a . Tii. 

To teach; instruction. H. v. II.3;_ 

IV. 2; IX. 2, 6; viu. VI. 1—3: HI- “• 
11; X. 3: IV. ii. III. 2. . 

(1) To bo diligent, to be active. 11- 
VII. 3: in.i.I. 5;iii.VHI.4. (2) The 
great toe. UI. ii. I. 1. 


$iow 


ilk. 

yew 


Ik 

kae 

kxing 

c/itng 

koo 


keaov, 
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'T*. 


di'ih 

gaou 


gucL 

M 

pue 

P-- 


i'%- 

PX 

fit' ' 

tly 


(r lOU 

n 

i\'an 

tun 

% 

king 


Joo 


^hing 

% 

yih 

too 


To help, to reliere. L iii. X. 4: IQ. ii j 

To be carefuL IL vi. V. 4. 

(1) To saunter about; to enjoy one’s 
self 1. iii. I. 1 (J^ 

to be tali. I. T. ni. 3. (8) A stage for 
pantomimes. I. ri. III. 2. (4) Hame o€ a 
bin. II. iii. V. 8. 

Proud ; prondlv. I. iiU V. I : II. rii. I. 

4 ; IV. i. [iu.] VII. 

(1) To break. 1. ii. V. 2. (2) To ruin, 
to be mined. II. t. 1.5: III. ii. EX. 4; 

iii. 13. 

To be worn out. I. viL I. 1 — 3; Tiii. 
IX. 1—3. 

To dare, to ventnre. I. ii. VTII. 1 — 3; 

iv. VII. 2; vi. IX. 1: H. i. VIE 4: iv. VII. 

1 : III. i. VII. S ; ii. X. 6, 8 : IV. i. ft-] VI.; 
ii. IV. 5, 7 ; et stepe. 

To be dispersed. HI iii. IV. 7. 

(I) To be thrown, imposed, upon. I. iii- 
XV.3. (2) To be solitary; one by one. I. 
XV. IV. I, 8. (3)^^.= 

to be select, to bo polished. IV. i. pi.] IX. 
(4) To deal with, to polish oft. I V. ii. IV. 2. 
To be omamented. III. ii. IL 3, 

Used of rashes growing thickly toge- 
ther. UI. u. U. 1. 

Spoken of masses of troops in.iii.IX.4. 

To be reverent, careful of one’s con- 
duct ; U. Ui. IX. 3 ; iv. X. 3 ; v. II. 2 : III. 

i. I. 4, ii. X. 8 ; e< mwi- to re- 

spect. n. V. III. 3. We have = 
re/erently, before other verbs: — as 
II. V. VI. 7; ^ m. a. IX 3: iii. II. 2; 
IV. 6. 

(1) To be diffused, to spread. II. I* 
1. extensively. III. iii. II. 3. To dif- 
fuse. IV. L pii.j X.; iii. IV. 4, 6. To 
arrange. IV. Ui. IV. 1. (’2) =« aU. 
IV. i. pii.] XT. 

To discriminate. II. v. IV. 5. 

To marshal, to organise. HI. i. VII- 5 ; 
iii. IX. 1 . =v confidently ; perhaiis — in full 
array. II. iii HI. 4. . , t • 

(1) To become weary, to tire of. 1. 1- 
n. 2 : in. i. VI. 5 : IV. u. I. 3 ; lU- 7. (2) 

n*ed of the rich and loud sound 
of music. IV. iii. I. 

To rain. HI. iii IV. 2. IV. i pi ] HI.. 
I. 6 is quite anomalous. mast be 

read too, but its meaning is— to be tired of. 


Bn 


tom 


/ei 


4 

tow 


kia 


To gather, to take up. H. vi VIU. A 
To accumulate. HI. iii. I. 4. 

THE 67tH BABICAL. ^ 

(1) To be elegantly marked, beauti- 
ful. I. xi. HI. 1. Used of the blazonry of 
flags. H. iii HL 4. Of ceremonies. IIL i 

H. 3. (2) C3vii— endowrf with civU 
and political ouiditics. IL iiL HL 5 : HL 
Ui. VIU. 6: IV. i pi.] VIE; U. HI. 4. 
avaofflcert.IIEUi. V.7. (3) Acmiu- 
plUheil. IV. i p.] IV.; pi] VH.; VIII.; 
X. (4) Honorary title of the founder 

of the Chow dynasty, king Win, 

3^). HE i E 1, 2, 3, 4, 7 ; IE 2. 8, 4, 6 ;.VI. 

Without the y . IV. i p.] 

I. ^ HE iii VUE 4. 

elegantly drawn Unea. H. v. 

VEE 

THE fiSm BAHICAE. 

(1) A constellation in Sagittarius. H. 
T. IX. 7. (2) A measure for ladleing 

ipirits. Ill* ii. IL 4. 

A cup for spirit*. in» ii. IL 2 


ran 

P 

SZ€ 


THE 69th BADICAE. 

1^ to be of penetrating intelU- 

till irencc. IV. i. ri-l IX. 

.AO An axe. E viii. VI. 4 ; xii. VI. 1 ; xv. L 
3; IV. 1—3; V. 1. 

A hatchet, with a square bole for the 
iVX handle. I. xv. I. 3; IV. 1. 

^ down, to he cnt down. H. rr. 

VH. 1; X. -f^). 

Pa$sim, About 80 time*, (j) Tolo^ 
L xii VI. 1. (2) ThU, theae. 1. u. VUL 

1- ^3; siv. H. i: II. iv- V. 1, 6; VIII. 6; 
Tiii. V. 8: III. i VI. 6; ii. VI. 2 ; lii. a 
6 (—a); HE 10; IV.l (=any)-, XL 5,6; 
iV. i pi] III. (snch); 111. II. (2) ap- 
pended to the names of aninmla, plant*, 

without affecting tJiw meaning. 

Ml v.m. l;gP^,inst. 

in St. 5. ||^,mIEvia. 

Vli' 2 3^ 4. (3) A final particle, at the 

end of lines. I. xv. IV. 1. 2, 3: II. i VIIE 

2- ii IX. 1 - 4; X. 1- 3; iv. VIII. 3; r. 
I\E6; V. I, A 4, 7: HI.ilEl: IV. ip.] 

(4) We must take it as = to be. IE 


I. 
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Ja»g 


, seems s case in point, 
to show the interchange of ^snd TJr- 
(5) = the descriptive in both the 
cases of its usage which hare been point- 
ed out under that character. E. g. U. iii. 

v.4C$n 

VII.4 

^);yiiLV.8(:^^ g|f5)=UL 

j|^). (6) There are man/ instances 

where we can onl/ tay that it a 
sort of cupula. E.g. L xt. I. 8 
in.ii. 

name. IV. ii. IV. 9. 

(1) New. I. iii. X. 2, S. 6; XVIII. 1, 2; 
XT. IIL 4: II. ir. IV. »; vii. IV. 5. = 
recent. III. i. I. 1. QQ, fields in the 
2d /ear of their cultiration. II. iii. JV. 1, 
2. So alone, in IV. 1. [it] I. Newl/ 

repaired. IV. iL IV. 9. (2) 

hiU in Loo. IV. ii. IV. 9. 

To hew. IV. lu. V. 6. 

To cut off. I.XT. 1, 6: IV ii.IV.9jW.V.6. 


THE ZVru RADIC.\L. ^ 

Patuim, About !H) times. (1) To 
natigate with a raft. I. i. IX. I —8; lii. X. 
4. (2) Square. IV. iii. V. 6. (3) A 

quarter, a r^on. A quarter of the 
heavens. 1. viii. I. 2; IV. I, 2. A region, 
in which sense . meaning the four 

quarters of a State, or of the kingdom, 
is very common. I. iii. IV. 8. 4; XIII. 
4: xi. II. 2; II. i. VIII. 8; iv. VII. 8. 
7: IX.8; ri. I,3j viii. X. I: III i. JI. 1; 
VII. 7; I.X. «; X. 4. 5; ii. V. 3: et mpe. 

alone is sometimes » nif £■9-, 
ill. i. II. 3; IV. iii. IV. L We have 
=»»ime quarter of a subject, one 

r 'nt of view. II. vii. IX. 4 ; k somewhere. 

xi. IV. 1 ; =the side, I. ix. II. 2. (4) 

To possess. 1. ii. I. 2. (5) As an adverb, 
- now ; still ; ever: then; = will. 4e. I. iii. 
xni. I : iv. VI 1 ; vii, .\X1. I; xi. III. 2; 
11. ,. VI. 3; VIII. 4; iv. VII. 2, 8; VIII. 


n 

/a 


jAe 


filling 


m 

chen 


m 

leu 


p*ae 




m 

Istmg 

tmn 


4, IS; IX. 4; Vi, I. 3; etscepf. -= first. 

III. ii. VL 1. To begin to be. IV. • ■ IV. 

I. (5) Orain coming into e.ir. 11, vi. 

VIII. 2. To prepare for sowing t’lK gram 
with the living germ. III. ii. I. 5. 'fj * o 
sacrifice to the Spirits of the four quariers. 

II. vi. Vn. 2; VIII. 4 ; III. iii. IV t (7) 
The name of a place or district. II. m al- 
4. (8) A clan-name. II. iii. IV. 1 — t (9; 

A centre of attraction. III. i. VII. C. 

In, at, among, in reference to. i v*u. 
HL 1—3; xL X. 1, 2; xr. VI. 2, 3; ili i. 

IX. 5, 6; ii. X.: IV, i. p.] I-i [»•] VI!. 
«shere. II. iv. VI. 1, 2. 

And 3^!^. Oh! II.i. V.2: ill.i. 

I. 1, 4; vilL 8, 4; iii. II. 10. 12; 

IV. 1 ; XI. J: IV.'i. [i.] I-; H.; IV.; VI.; 
[ii.] I.; St aL 

(1) 1^, « hunchback. (2)1$ 

j^.janntil/.I.vLXl. (8) To pi ce, 

rnlivt , — ^nsed of a rabbit-net. I. i. ' % 

3;— of a fish-net. I. v. III. 4; of star' 

the sk/, II. V. IX. 6. T ■ It . 2 ■ 

To extend, to stretch to. I. i. ft- - j > 
xr. III. 2: 11. vii. III. 1,2: HI. i- V.t.; 
VII. 4 

descriptive of horses in con- 
stant motion. I. vii. V. 2. , „ 

A fiag with dragons emblsMned on t. 

U. i. VIII. 3; iii. IV. 2; VHI. 3; ‘i. 
VIII 2:m.iii. VII. 2;ef«>/. 

An expletire; or may be explained ss 
~ I. ix. IV. 1-3; X. XII. 1-3- 
(1) A pennon of ox-tails. L^- IX ' • 

II. i. VIII. 2; iii. V. 3. (2) ^ 

Fr - 

(1) Proper!/ a bod/ of 600 
forces. Generaily in the phrases ^ 
Stand gig iii- IV. 3; viii. m. 

3 : III. i. VII. 5 ; iii. IX- 2. 3 = I^’ V' y j" 
2. (2) Multitudes. III. i. H- /J"' ,, 

6 : \V iii. ^T. 1. (3) 

HI. ii. VI. 3: IV. i. [ti-] IX. ,W.. 
for the younger ni^uwrs of n / • 

L [iii.] V. (5) — the back-bone. 

II. vi. I. A •tteofith. in. ui. 

III. 7. (6) To he arranged. H. Wi- VI- 1; 

(1) Streansers of Hags. H- 

V. 7. -a flag, to raise a flag. IV- >“• 

iv.*. m 

fi/ing in the wind. U-.’- VIH- , 
beans growing long. HI- «• I- uy, 
(1) To return. I iv. X. 2 (jj^ /JC'' 
II. iv. HI. 1, 3. 8. (2) To drive a cha- 
riot round aliout. 1. vii. V''. 3. , 

A pennon of dilferentl v colouiw t 
thers. I. iv. IX.3: H. i. VHI. 2; ■■■- ' ' 

(1) Kindred descended 
anc «tor. I. i. IX. II. H** 

^ the superintendeni of the faim 
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' es of the kindred of the mling House 
n Tiin I. ix. II. 3. 

A flag with tortoises and snakes em- 
i.'mroiied on it. II. i. VIII. 2, 3; iii. IV. 2 ; 
y. 3; iv. VI. 4: IH. ui. III. 2. 

The pendants of a banner. IV. Ui IV. 4. 

(1) A flag with falcons emblazoned on 
it. I. iv. IX. 2: II. i Vin. 2; iv. VI. 4: 
ill. hi. III. 2; VIII. 1. (2) A natural 

curl in the hair. II. viU. I. 5 jfet. 


THE 7181 BADICAL. 

^ Mote than 150 times. (1) Have,— the 

jj" sign of the present-complete tense. I. i. 
X. 2j ii. HI. I — 3; Hi. I. 4j et pattim. It 
sometimes=i8ince. II. iv. VII. 1 ; X. 2; v. 
IV. 6. when. II. iv. VIU. 4 ; vUi. lU. 
2, 3, 5; IV. 1—3: IH. i. I. 4; VU. 4; iii. 
VI. 4. (2) All, entirely. IL iv. VI. 3: 

IV. i [ui.] X. 

the r2D BADICAL. g 

P (l)Thesun.I.iii, I.5;IV.l— 4;Vin. 

> J ’f. VIII. 3: Vi II. 1, 2; 

IX. 3; Tiii III. 1 ; xiii. I. 3: II. i. VI. 6; 
IX. 1; ir. IX. 1, 2; vi IH. 2, 3. (2) A 

day, days; daily. I. Ui. XII. 1; vi. VIII. 
1-3; VU. XVII. 3; x. I. 1—3; II. 3: II. 

1. VI. 2, 6 ; Vn. 6 ; e< s<^. , in 

less than a day, in no time. I. iii V. 3; 
HI. i VIII. 1. But in I. vi II. 2, 

= not for days only. ^ , all day. I. 

viii. XL 2. But in II. v. IX. 5, P 
=in the course of a day. ^ ■= any 

day. n. vH. III. 3. na = never. II. 
▼iii. IV. 4. 

.0. (1) Themoming. 0 , in theeariy 

dawn. I. iii X. 3. the grey 

dawn. I. vii Vin. 1. I. x. XI. 3; xii II. 

2, 8. (2) To be clear-seeing. III. ii. X.8. 
M0 , clearly. I. v. IV. 6. 

Fine; beautiful; excellent. Said gener- 
ally of spirits. I. iii. X. 6 ; xii. VII. 1, 2 
fof flowers): 11. i. I. 2, 3: ii III. 1, 4; iv. 
VlH. 12; vi VII. 3 ■ vii I. 4; IH. 1-3; 
IV. 8; VL 2 : IV. i. fiii] VII.; ii. III. S. 
'gt Wide-tpreading, ail round. UI. iii. UI. 

sfi 1:VUL4. 

It Descriptive of the rising snn. Ma> 
at the rising of the snn. I. iii. IX. 3. 

(1) Drought. UI. iii IV. 2 — 7; XI. 4. 
hoH the demon of drought. UI. Ui- 

IV. 5. (2) The name of a mountain. UI. 
i. V. 1. 


The name appropriate to the autumn 
min Compassionate. II. iv. X. 

1 ; v. I. 1 ; UI. iii. XI. 

^ To be large. III. u. VIII. 3. 
pan 

(1) An elder brother. I. vi. VII. 3. (2) 
ktoan a the name of an ancient State. IV. 
Ui. IV. 6. 

B The name appropriate to the summer 
iky. Great, vast. sometimes 

with the adjunct of p II. iv. VU. 
3, 6, 6; X. 1. 3; v. IV. 1 ; VIII. 4 : III. ii. 
X. 8; iii II. 11, 12; III. 1 : IV. 3. 5, 6, 7, 
8; X. 1, 7: IV. i. [i.] IV.; VUI. Without 
6 - 

S (l) To be fine-looking, splendid. I. vii. 

VII. 1; viii II. 3; XI. 1. (2) To be 

ck'ang crowded. I. viii. I. 2. (3) To make pros- 

perous; to be prosperous. IV. i. [ii.] VTI.; 
ii. IV. .5, 6. 

To be bright; and metaphorically, to 
be illustrious, to be intelligent. I. viii. I. 
2;V.l: lll.iu.1.4; II.3; eta/. ^ 
the bright {== the morning) star. I. vii. 
VIU. 1 ; xii. V. 1, 2. The dawn. U. v. 

II. 1. Light, in opposition to darkness. 

III. iii. I. 5. = to be brilliantly perform- 
ed. II. vi. V. 2. «=• the bright 

millet. II. vi. 111. 1. ^=»=the bright 

produce of grain. IV. i. [ii.] I. To en- 
lighten. IV. i. [iii.] II. ^ bright 
intelligence. IV. i. [iii.] lU. ^ to 
be very intelligent, to be clear. III. ill. 
VIH.6;IX. 1:IV. n.U.l. So, 

HI. ii. III. 2, 3; IV. i.[L] VIU. mm 

the bright and glorious God. 

IV. i. [ii.] I. In III. i. II. 1, ^ ^ 
the illustration of illnstrions virtue. » to 
be very bright or very glorious, in II. vi. 
III. 1. ^ = the clear wUl of Heaven, 

in III. ii. IX. I. ruler of 

illustrious virtue. III. i. VII. 7. 

(1) The evening. I. xii. V. 1, 2. To 
be dark, benighted. II. v. I. 6. (2) Mar- 
Await riage. = a wife. I. iii. X. 2, 5, 6 : II. 

VU. IV. 5. So, — marriage, in 

I, iv. VIII. 3. But = affinity by mar- 
riage, relatives by affinity, in II. iv. IV. 
1, 2; VIII- 12; vii. IX. 1. 
g> (1) To deal lightly with. II. v. UI. 8 : 
^ III. iii. II. 6. To be easy. 111. i. II. I ; ii, 

< X. 6. To be easily retained. IIL i. I. 6, 

7 : IV. i. [iii.] III. (2) To be at ease, to 
be pleasOT. II. v. V. 6. (3) To be well 
ordered, cultivated. U.vL ^1.3. 

To change. UI. in. VU. 1. 
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rU^ 


0 

stih 



sing 


Formerly; at first. I. UL X. 5, 
the former case) 6; zii. VT. 1 

^ = ^y. n. i. VII. 6; VIII. 4; It. X. 
7 ; vi. III. 2, 3 ; V. 1 : m. iii. XI. 5, 7 : IV. 
iii. IV. 7; V. 2. from 

of old before our time. IV. iii. 1. 1.17. 

The stars. I. ii. X. 1, 2 ; t. I. 2 : HI. iii. 
IV. 8. ^ ^.-see ^ 
stars in Scorpio. I. x. V. 1—5; in II. viii. 
IX. 3, the meaning is uncertain. By 
starlight. I. iv. VI. .3. 

The spring. I. ii. XII. 1; xv. 1. 2: II. L 
VUI. 6 : IV. i. [ii.] I. Referring to the 
sacrifice in spring. IV. ii. IV. 3. 

The obscurity of twilight, 
see 

I. q. To be in darkness; ignorant, 
m. iii. XL 2. 

(1) To be bright; to make bright; 
brightly. IL i. I. 2 : IIL i. I. 1,7; II. 3 

(intelligently) ; IX 4 brill iant- 

® (flS .• a- UL 2, 3 ; iii. II. 

11 ; IV. 1, 8 ; VI. 1 : IV.i. [i.] VIH; [)i.] 
I.; II.; [iii] IX.; ii. HI. 2 (|g flg), 4; 
Iii. TV. 3. (2) Shrined on the left in 
the ancestral temple. IV. i. [ii.] VIII.; 
[Ui] n. 

The Pleiades. I. ii. X. 2. 


M<we than 90 times. (1) This, these. 

I. ix. I. 2; xiv. lU. 3, 4: U. iii. In. 1 ; 
e< so^. —1 such. IH. Ui. L 2. 

and mm thus, are common. I. xr. 
VI. 4 : II. i II. S ; VI. 6; St of. mi^ 
= indicating what is right. II. ii. 
IX. 1 ; ri. X. 1, 2, 4. this. II. 

▼ii. IV. 3, 4. (2) To be, — generally be- 
fore rerbs and adjectives, nuking them 
participial or gerundial. I. xr. TV. 1 — 3 : 

II. i. I. 1, 2 ; IV. 8 ; ii. UI. 4 ; iv. V. 9 ; vi. 
V. 2, 3; VUL 1 : m. i. VIL8; ii. I. 6 
(redoubled in the same line); et tape. 
(3) Toberight.I. ix.ni. 1,2. 

inULiu. L 2, and 

’^aere is hardly more than our wui. 
(1) To be splendid. I. tU. VI. 8. (2) 
harmoniously. L r. IV. 6. 

(I) Thetime.IV.Lnii.]Vni. Some- 
times. lU. iii. III. 4. Now. UI. iii. XI. 6 : 
IV.i.[i.]Vin.;[iii]XI.;iU.U. In sea- 
son, seasonable, at the proper season. It 

ii. III. 6 ; iv. IX. 6 ; vi. V. 6; viL lit 2 : 

III i. I. 1 ; el aL = seasonal sacrifices. 
II. vii. VI. 2. , an evil time. III. 

iii. t 7. Then. lU. iii. Vllt 2. (2) k 



hien 



-g, — this, these ; and often as a k -. of 
copula. I. xi. II. 2 ; H. vi. V. 4 : IK II. 
8; Vt 2; ii. 1. 1 ; Vt 3; iii. I. 4 ( h .s); 
X. 3: IV. i. P-] Vn.; VUt; [ii ] IL, 
[iii.] n.; VI.; X.; XL 
Heat It vii. IX. 7, 8. 

The time of daylight. The morn'ng. 
I. XT. I. 7. The day. III. iii. I- 5. 

(1) To be dried up. I. xi. IV. '2 . II. ii. 
X. 1. (2) The app. of the first n,; : of 
the sun. 1. viu. V. 2. 




king 



mng 




m 

hea 



sie/i 



e 


m 


m 


to be brilliant. 1. xii. V. 


descriptive of a torch burn- 
ing dimly. II. iii. VUI. 2. 

Responsively, in response. 1. xii. ‘V. 
1_3. 


To be dark, darkness. I. vii. XVI. 3 
lU. ui. I. 5 : IV. i. [iii.] VUI. 


(1) The morning. U. iii. VUI. 2. (2) 
a falcon. I. xL VII. 1. 

{D targe, t iv. Vt 2. (2) Bright, 

n. vi. UI. 5. Sometimes either of thus 
meanings is suitable. Itvi. V. 1; VIII. 
4; vii. IV. 5; nti.V.4; ii. IL4; HI 
1, 7 : IV. i. [ii.] VI. (3) Name of a hill 
near the capital of Slung. IV. iii. lu-, 
V. 6. 

A shadow. I. iii. XIX. 1. To deter- 
mine the position of places by the sun i 
shadow. III. ii. Vt 6. 

To be white, t iv. Ut 2. 


Leisure. It i. V. 3; vi Ut 2; viii. X. .3. 
Heat It T. X. 1 ; vi. m. 1 : in. ilL IV. 5. 
Long. L xi. in. 1. 

FaroiUar. ^ ^J, a familiar attendant 
of the king, = a groom of the chambers. 
Itiv. X 4. 

To be near, g jg, to bring one’s- 

self near. U. vii.^ 1- , . 

To be violent, or fierce. Spoken of the 
wind, t iii. V. 1. To treat cruelly, to 
oppressive. I. v. TV. 6 : U. v. IV. 3. (f) 
To seise, or attack, being unarmed. I. vn. 

IV. lrU.T.tfi. (SjThenameofaSute- 
U. V. V. I ; meaning the chief of Psou. 

To be scorched up. L vL V. 1 —8. 

tobedondy. I- iiL 

V. 3, 4. Descriptive of a cloudy sky. 

to shine, to glisten. I. xiu. I. S- 

Desolate, waste. It viii. X. 3- 
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0 


k'€\ul 




4/lrjO 


f 

(s ■ ,>U 


7n'. a 


Between 60 and 70 times. (1) To say, 
tu be said. I. vii. VIH. 1 ; XXI. 1,2; x. 
IX. 1, 2; XL n. 2; VIII. 1—3; XT. I. 8; 
II. 3 (to say to one’s-self); HI- 1 — II- 
i VI 4; iv. vni. 5; et sape. ^ Q, 
Lot to speak of. III. iii. VIII. 4. (2) 

Used as an expletive particle, initiatory 
and intermediate. I. Tui. V'l. 1 — 4: II. i. 
VH. 1—3 (redoubled); vii. VI. 2—4 ; IX. 

8 : III. i. U. 2 ; iL X. 6, 8 ; iii. U. 12 
(red.); IV.' i. [ii.] VIII. 

A bend. I. ix. IL 3 ( — ■ 
the folds or comers of the heart. I. xi. 
la 1. spoken of the hair out 

of order, — in a wisp. IL viii. II. 1. 

To trail along, la. to wear. I. x. U. 1. 

(1) How, why. I. ii. Xm. 1; iii. H. 1, 
2 ; viii. VI. 1 — 4; II. vii. X. 3. ==where. 

I. Vi. n. 1 : n. T. X. 3. =when. I. vi. II. 
2; X. VIII. 1-3: II. vi. la 2, 3; viii. 
VIU. 2 : in. iii. IV. 8. = what. I. vi. 
V. 1—3; X. X. 1, 2. (2) =^, to check. 

II. iii. IV. 6. 

A writing, — orders described on tablets. 
lI.i.VU.4. 

A cattle-fold. lU. U. VL 4. 


I-arge. IV. ii, IV. 9. 


It is difflcult to translate 
U'dr.g it. Our but comes near it L v. VII. 2; 
II. iv. Vni. 10 (followed by X. 4; 

nLU.X.6;iU.Ll, ffoaby^)7;XI.3. 

Used in the phrase a remote 

descendant, n. vi. VI. 1, 3, Ij VH. 3, 4; 
VIII. 1 ; ni. ii. II 4: IV. i. [i.] U. 

To discontinue. II. vi. V. G : III. iiL XI. 5. 

(1) To assemble, to be collected. I. viii. 
I. 3: in. i. n. 7. the morning 

of the meeting. III. l Ills. (2) To hap- 
pen, — ^it happened that. III. ii. I. 3. (3) 

To unite, to agree. II. L IX. 4. (4) A 
meeting of the feudal princes, called by 
the king on an emergency. H. iii. V. 3. 

The pieces composinga cap ; — the spaces 
between the seams. L v. I. 2. 


t r 


ku-u 


I.Y 



to be martial-like. I. v. III. 4. 
So, ^ in I. V. vm. 1. 

THE 74th RADICAL. ^ 





m 

/uA 




(1) The moon. I. iii. 1. 3 ; TV. 1—4 ; VIII. 
3; vui. I. 2; IV. 2; xii. VIH. 1—3: IL i. 
VI. 6; IX. 1; St of. (2) A month, months; 


monthly. I. vi. II. 2; IV. 1 — 3; vi. VIII. 
1 ; XT. I. 1 — 8 ; n. i. VII. 4 ; in. VII. 6 : III. 
ii. I. 2 : IV. i. [iii ] in.; ii. IV. 1 ; et al. 

Nearly 360 times, (i) The impersonal 
verb, — there is, there was, &c. I. i. IV. 
1—3; VI. 2 ; IX. 1 ; ii. IV. 3 ; XU. 1. 2 : 
II. iv. VIIL 4 : T. U. 3 ; vi. VIII. 3 : 111. i. 

IX. 1 -. IV. i. [ii.] IV.; VI.; VII.; et passim. 
(2) To h.-ive. I. i. VIII. 1 ; ii. I. 1—3 ; XI. 
1—3; iii. 1. 1, 4 ; IV. 1 — 4 : U. ii. UI. 1— 3 ; 

V. 1—4, iv. VIII. 2, 4, 6, 12, 13: UI. i. 

II. 2, 4, 5 ; iii. UI. 7, 8, 9, 12, 13 ; et passim. 
But it depends often on our construction 
of the whole line whether we regard 

as (1) or (2). (3) Followed by 

adjectives, giving them a verbal force, so 
that the phrase is vividly descriptive ; — ■ 

like the cases under (2) of (^^ 

^ “ common 

as either of the above. 1. iii. VI. 2 ; IX. 2 ; 

X. 6 ; V. I. 1—3 : II. iv. VIII. 7 ; v. III. 4 ; 
vii. X. 1—3: UI. i. VU. 1 ; ii. UI. 3, 7: 
IV. ii. II. 1, 3 ; iii. V. 1, 4, 6 ; et passim. 
(4) It is used as an expletive, app.arently 
to complete the harmony of a phr.ise nr 
Une E. g. II. v. VI. 6 ; vi VUI. 2 : III. i. 
I. 1, 4 ; II. 4, 6 ; iii. VI. 1. On this usage 

Wang Yin-che says: ^ ^ 

; and he instances the cases 
where is used before the names of 
States and dynasties; before 

again, and. I iii V. 3 : HI. i. I. 7 ; ii. UI. 
6 ; IV. ii. IV. 5. (6) To have abundance, 
abundant. 1. iii. X. 4 ; IL ii. III. 3, 6 ; vi. 

VU. 1 (^^ 8; HI- >>• VI. 6: IV. U. 

VI. 3. (7) Occasionally, we have to trans- 
late it by — to recognize, to acknowledge. 

I. vi VU. 2: II. V. X. 6. (8) 

““ provinces. IV. iii. 

UI. 1.7; IV. 6. 

(1) A friend, friends. Alone, and 
joined with U. 8» iv. X. 6: 

III. ii. UI. 4; V. 4 ; iii. II. 6 ; III. 9, 14 ; 

IV. ii. IV. 1. (2) A peer, an ^uai. I. 
X. IV. I. (3) A set of cowries, — the 
exact number of which is variously given. 

II. iii. II. 3. (4) Two bottles or jars. I. 

XT. I. 8 (^ 

(1) Tlie two inside horses of a car- 
riage. I. vii. IV. 2, 3. (2) Garments, robes. 
I. iv. UI. 1; T. IX. 3; xiv. II. 2; U. iii. 

III. 1, 2 (= a soldier’s kit) ; IV. 2. 

— see To wear. L t II. 2 ; ix. I. 

l:UI,iL5. (3) To think affectionately 
of. I. i. I. 2. (4) A quiver. U. i. VU. 5 ; 
iii. IV. 1. (5) = business. II. iii. 

HI. 3 ; UI. L IX. 4 ; ii. X. 3 ; iii. I. 2. To 
labour at. IV. L [ii ] II. Perhaps ^ 
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soft 


eA*in 



toang 



ckaou 



ek^oM 




tK 

m»h 


pm 


W€ 



to draw a cart, II. t. IX. 6, may be 
referred to this. (6) To submit, to serre. 
III. i. lU. 4, 5 ; X. 6 : IV. u. lit 5. (7) 
^ aubjugate horses, to drive 
a chariot. I. rii. HI. 3. 

(1) The let day of the moon. H. iv 
0 ) (2) Northern. IL i. 

VIII. 3. 

The royal loe, our. Ill.iii. VU. 1: IV. i. 
[iii.] IL Xy. III. iii. VI. 6. 

Brilliant. III. iii. II. 3. 


(1 ) To look towards. I. iv. VT. 2 ; v. IV. 
2 ; Vn. 1. (2) To look up to. I. xii. I. 1 : 
IL Tiii. I. i.; III. ii. VUI. 6 ^ = 

the contemplation of hope). §S — 


The morning, in the morning. L iv. 
vn. 2 ; V. VII. 2; xii. IX. 2 : IL iv. H. 1 ; 

. I never had a raom- 


X. 2. 

ing, C «., a morning’s leisure. L v. IV. 5. 

the whole morning. 

Thecoart.1. viii. L2, 3. Togotocout. 
I. V. HI. 3 ; U. vii. VUI. 1, 2. ^ ^ 

spoken of rivers going to the 
court of— flowing to— the sea. U. iii. IX. 
1. To hold a court, to give audience. I. 
xiiL L 1. 


(1) A stipulated time. I. v. IV. 1 ; vi. 
U. 1 ; xi. UL 2; xii. V. 1, 2; H. i. IX. 4; 
viiL II. 2. To make an appointment 
■with. I. iv. IV. 1 — 3. (2) End or limit. 
IL iL VIL 1 ; iv. II. 3: IV. ii. I. 2. 

A final particle, — at the end of an in- 
terrogative line. IL vii. lU. 1. 


THE 75th radical. 


A tree, trees. 1. 1 IL 1 ; IV. 1 — 3 : IX. 
1 : U. i. V. 1—3; ii. V. 3; v. II. 6: ULS: 
IV. 5 ; VII. 3: vii. IX. 6. Wood. lU. iii. 

n.9. the popaw, — the corica 

ptpe^a, and its fruit. 1. v. X. 1. The 
and in the same ode are 

uncertain. 

The root of a tree. III. iii. 1. 8. Used 
for the heir-sons, by legitimate descent, 
of the House of Chow. III. L I. 2. 

Not yet. 1. i. X. I ; v. IV. 3; viii. VII. 
3 ; et sitpt. M ust sometimes be translated 
by — isfore. I. xi. 1. 1 ; et uf So — ^j^-, 

1. XT. n. 2. »not. II. iv. X. 7: HI. iii. 
U. 1 1 ; et of. 

To rot, decay. IV. i. [iii] VL 

A plum-tree. I. ii. XUI. 2 : vi. X. 3 : 
n. ii. VII. 3. 'The fruit, — a plum. UI. 

iii.IL8. TtC TK- 




It 



k‘e 

shuh 




tmg 



nitp 


«F 

ch'oo 


sung 

m 


pam 



fun 

seih 


chin 



descriptive of a tree gruv ; 
singly. Always used in connection « 
the next character. I. x. VI. 1, 2 ; X. I. 

U. i. IX. 1, 2. 

The russet pear-tree. 1. x. VI. 1 , 2 ; K.. 

1, 2 : II. i. IX. 1, 2. Williams calls it a -?rt 
of buUace or plum. 

To split wood in tiie direction of the 
grain. IL v. lU. 7. 

(1) A species of willow. I. vii. IL 1 ■ II. 

ii X. 3. (2) Probably a medlar. IT. i. U. 
4; IX. 3; u. VIL 3; v.X.8; vi. I. ! 

To bind, to tie Hither. I. iv. II. 3 . x. 

V. 1 — 3: II. viii V. 1. , — see 

A bundle. I. vi TV. 1-3; vii XVIIt 1. 
2:11. iv. n. 4:IV. ii. UI. 6. 

To cross a river. L v. VU. 1. 

The east, eastern, eastwards. I. ii X 5 ; 

iii IV. 3, 4 ; XIL 3 ; iv. VU. 1 ; v. UI I ; 
vii. XV. 1, 2 ; XIX. 1 ; et sapmi-ne. 
Q ^ since my husband ■■“■nt 

totheeast. I. V. VIII.2. is not i.he 

verb;-=.^ >J\ 

yj\ and ; but ^ extr 

east, in IV. ii. IV. 6. ^ 

to make the acres lie to the south aud 
east. U. vi. VL 1. 

brightly. I. V. VIU. 3. 

A tree good for making hows. I. x. IL 
2: IL ii. VII. 4. Williams calls it a 
thick bushy tree, likeapnwss.’ U is fond 
of marshy grouuds, has leavM like toe 
almond tree, bat more pointed, an.i 
whitish. The bark is red, and the wwQ 
grows very crooked- It opens 
flowers, with small stamens, m the -u 
month. It is also called ‘ the everlasti^ 

brancbea,’ Another name for it is 
In the Japanese plates it,is figured as the 
privet. 

A shuttle. IL V. IX. 2. 


The flr tree ; pirns sinensis. I. v. V. 4 ! 
vii. X. 2: IL L VI. 6; iv. V. 1 ; M;*' 

- - w-WU-r s» . Tvr -• ‘t? TT c 


(1) A plank. > plank-house. 

L xi. UL 1. (2) descriptive of 

God acting in providence out of His usual 
way. UI. ii. X 1. 

The white elm. I. xi. II. 1. 


To split wood. 1. viii. VL 4 : U. v. HI- 

7;vii.fv. 4. 

A pillow. I. X. XI. 3; xii. X 3 


to lie with the face <mi the pdlow). 

(1) A forest. L i. VU- 8 ; ii. MI- * ; 
iii. VL 3; xi. VIL 1: U- iv. VIH- « - 
et tape. A grove of trees. IV. ii* Ul. o- 
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a foreat in a plain. II. tU. IV. 2. 

, •!) The app. of being full or complete. 

deacriptive of ceremoniea fuUy 

performed, IL aii- VI. 2. {S) 

the name of a place in ChHn. I. xii. IX. 1. 

Stems, small trees. I. i. X. 1 ^ 

0 . Here it is associated with (2) 

A gag. I. XT. m. 1. (8) 

scriptive of the temples of I^ 
pletely and minutmy Snished. IV. u. 

iv. i' 

The branches of a tree. L ^ = 

II. T. m. 5 ; TiL Vm. 4 : III. iu. L 8. 


M ^ one <rf the snake*gourds;— . 

th^’r^mUhMS cuamurimi. I. ‘ 

Another name for it is the JJX, by 
which I have translated it on p- 236. I ‘ 
have there made a mistake, however, in 
saying that the Japanese plates represCTt 
it as — the miiak-melon. It appears plain- 
ly as now described. 

I. ii. VTl. 5. In the Japanese plates, i 
the jtfovenia dulcu. 

A handle. II. v. IX. 7. 

The cypress tree ; of cyP^“- 
1 ; iv. 1. I 2 ; II. i VI. 6; vd. III. 1 : HI. 
i. VII. 3 : rV. ii. IV. 9; iii V. 6. 

'jd ^ — descriptive of soft wood. II. 

T. l^o^I. ii. II. 9. , .... 

To be soft ; mild. H. v. IV. 6 * 

(spoken of spirits): III. in. H* ® ’ 

Vl 2. 6: IV. i. 6'i-] V«. 1; >“• *• 

Used of pUnts young and tender. 1. v. 

IU. 2 5 XV. I. 2 : II. i. VII. 2 : UI. m- HI. 

1. To treat gently, m ^ - 

give rest to, — in the line 

IV. i. [i.1 VIII. To make mild. IU- in- 

^^A variety of the mountain mulberry 
tree. lU. i. VII. 2. 

The cylinder for the warp in weaving. 

U. Vi. IX. 2. 

An oak;— the 7“*^ 

Porter Smith). II. vir.rV.t; VUI.4. IU. 
i. m. 8 ; V.5; VII. 8. 

To clear away trees and bushes, i v . i. 
[iii.] VI. 

An axe-handle. I. xv. V. 1, 2. 

I Tlie weeping willow. I. viii. ^3: II. 

V. III. 4; vii. X. 1, 2. *• 

VII. 6. 

1 A pile of game. III. Hi. V. 5. 

I An instrument of music, giving the 
i signal to the band to commence. IV. i. 
'* [ii.] V. 


To roost, n. Vi. I. 5. 

(1) The chestnut-tree. I. imVI- 
XV. 2 ; X. n. 3 ; xi. I. 2 : xv. HI. 3 : U. v. 
X.4. (21 the air coM. L xv. I. 

1. (3) Ears of grain, all good. IU. ii. L S. 
(4) ^ solidly, soUd-looking. IV. 
i. [iii.] VI. 

And the name of a city In 

Ch‘in. I. xii. IX. 1, 2. . „ , tt • 

An oak. I. x. VIU. 1 ; xi. U. 1 : U. i. 

U. 3;iv. IU. 3. 

A species of the varnish tree. I. x. U. 

2 : II. ii. VII. 4 The ailmtlau glanduiota, 

'• acc. to Dr. Bretschneider. 

Rows of tangled trees. IU. i. VU. 2. 

Kernels. U. vii. VI. 1. 

To come. U. vi. V. 3 : IU. iii. II. 7. 

(1) A hero. L v. VIU. 1. (2) A 
pMt or perch for fowls. I. vi. U. 2. (3) 
The last king of Shang. IV. m. IV. 6. 
(*) descriptive of the luxuri- 

ant growth of weeds. I. viii. VU. 2. 

(1) The peach tree ; a pe^h. 1. 1. VX 
1-3 ; ii. XIU. 2 ; ix. UI. 1 : HI. ^ II. 8. 

haps a wren. IV. i. [Hi ] _i.„i 

The name of a tree,— used by wheel- 
wrights. U. V. X. 8. 

(1) A tree, the woo^f which is g>od 
for making lutes I- iv. VI. 1 : IL it X. 4. 

I It appears in the Japanese plates as the 

bignofiia. (2) the dryaw^ 

cordifolia of Thunberg, probably the 
same as the daeococcus olei/era. IU. ii. 
VUI. 9. The diet, says there are six 
kinds of the fmtg, of which it gives the 

tsoe-r ung as the last. 

(1) The mulberry tree. I. iy- VI. 3, 8; 

" V iV 3. 4 : vii. II. 2 ; X. VUL 8 ; xi. L 
j 3 - It. 2; xiv. III. 1 ; XV. U. 2= HL it 
vn o. iT. in. 2; V. IU. 3; vm. IV. 1 — 
3- V. 4: in. iii. UL 1 = IV- it UL 8. Used 
for the leaves of the tree. I. ix. IL 2; xv. 
I. 2. In XV. 1. 8, ^ means young 

treeSy or perliap* the female tree, 

gatherers of mulberry leaves. 1. ix. 

V. 1,2. (2) ^ 4* * 

small place in Wet 1. iv. IV. 1 — 8. (3) 

^ S'— 

j (1) Greatly, ^ectivcly. IV. iU. IV. 2. 
* (2) be martial-looking. IV. i, 

[ut] IX.; H. UL 6. 

a The projecting beams under the eaves 
I of a temple. IV. u. IV. 9 : Hi. V. 6. 
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m 

Uang 


# 


ka»g 

Vtitum 


iceaoM 

woo 

fe 

ch'at 


(1) A dam. I. iii. X. 3; v. IX. 1 ; riii. 
1 — 3 ; xiv. II. 2, 3 ; II- T. III. 8 ; «/ o/. The 
dictionary uunecessarily makes t wo mean- 
ings of this:— a dam, and openings in a 
dam, where a basket may be placed to 
catch fish. (2) Used for a bridge, made 
of boats. III. i. IL 6. (3) The end of a 
carriage pole, where it rises like the curved 
ridge of a roof. I. xi. HI. 1 : II. vi. VII. 4. 
(4) The name of a mountain. HI. iii. VII. 1 . 

A plum tree. L ii. IX. 1 — ^3; xi. V. 1 ; 
xii. VI. 1 : xiv. m. 2: II. v. X 4. 

The name of a tree, yielding a valuable 
wood, and called ‘ the king of trees.’ I. iv. 
VI. 1 : II. V. HI. 3. It is a variety of the 
Williams gaeriea whether it may 
not be a kind of cedar; but it is figured 
in the Japanese plates with a large leaf, 
tricnapidate. 

Distress, to be in distress. III. iii HL 3. 

(1) Small branches, shoota I. i. X 1, 2 ; 
X.IV. I, 2: lU. i. V. 6. (2) The white 

fir. I. xi. V. 1. (3) To be prolonged. L 
vi V. 2. ^4) to pull down the 

hranches of mulberry trees, and strip them 
of their leaves- I. xv. L 3. 

A sort of owi which is said to eat its 
own mother. IIL iii VH. 1. 


fOi 

m 

ttf» 


JO. 

>rv 

tsow 

f 

e 

tsSoOB 


■,5t. 

and 


choh 


Sce^. 


j^, descriptive of beams as long. 
III. Hi. V. «. 

To throw or cast away. IL iv. VUl. 9, 
10; T. VIL 1, 2: HI. ii. IX. 2; iii. IV. 8. 
To throw away one’s own life. I. ix. IV. 

I.— see . 


kelk 


u 


tOfi 

chan 


The fmit of the juiube tree, — called 
the Chinese date. L xv. I. & 

f 1) The jujube tree, the xizmhia jujuba. 
L lit VII. 1, 2 ; ix. HI. 2 ; X. VIII. 2 ; XI. 
2 ; xi. VL 1 ; xii. VI. 1 ; xiv. III. 3 : 11. ii. 
X.3; V. IX. 1; vii. V. 2. (2) To be 

earnest; prompt, urgent; urgently. I. xiii. 
II. I ; II. i. VII. 6 ; VIII. 1 : IIL i. X 3 ; 
HI. 4; iii Vm. 3. 

like an arrow flying rapidly. U. iv. V. 4. 
To be haxardous. IL iv. X 6. 

A kind of pear tree. the 

sweet pear tree. 1. ii. V. 1 — ^3. 

’The name of a plum-tree, producing a 
small fruit;— called the sparrow’s plum- 
tree. I. xi. VII. 3. We have the 
in I. ii. XIII. 1, and the in ILL 

IV. 1. I suspect they are two varieties 
<rf the cherry-tree. 

, descriptive of the deportment 
as correct and dignified. L iii L 3. 

The box of a cart or barrow. II riii.X.I. 


i?- 

/uh 


yang 


Woo 


9* 


tpMi 


TTie name of a thorny, busby tree. 
Luh Ke makes it a kind of oak. Hi. i. 
HI- 8; rV. 1; V. 5; VU. 3. 

(1) To roost- 1. vi II. 1, 2. 

I. xii. in. 1. (2) descrip 

bustle and excitement. H. iii. Ill- I- 
^ ® ^ » looking reveren 

Uik] IX. 

A clan-name. II. iv. IX 4. 

The stave-tree. IIL i VIL 2. 

'The name of a tr^, closely allied to .le 
i*.liv. VT. l:n.iiX4. 

'The pepper plant. I. x. IV. 1, 2 ; x. 11- 
a i*e pepper, fragrant as r p- 

per. rV. i piil V. , , 

(1) To strike,— as on pegs. I. i. ■ 

1. ■ c21 To pound, — as earth. II. ly. < • 
3. —to afflict. H. iv. VHI. la lo be 
oppresuve. HI. iii. XI. 2. 

A clan-name. 71. iv. IX. 4. 

to fasten a piece of wood 
ac^ bull’s horns, to prevent his g' r- 
ing. IV. ii rV. 4. 

A willow tree; of willow. I. xio I. »: 
xii V. 1.2: n.i VII. 6 ;p)i 
VIL 2; iii U. 3 ; V. VL 7 (§)i • 

^^namental leather bands,— about thi 

pole of a carriage. 1. xi. HI. I. 

(1) A tbom tree; thorns. 1. i JX. 2; vi. 
IV. 2; vii. X vm. I ; X. V. 3 ; xi. VL 3 ; ri s'- 
(2) For the capital of Wei. I. 

iv. VL 1, 2. (3) ^ descriptive 

dense and luxuriant growth. II- vi. V. 
1. Bright and fresh-looking. L xiv. 1. 1. 
(4) In order, in rows. II- vu 

VL 1. (6) the 'state of Ts'oo. 

IV. iii V. 1,2. (6) ^ ‘ke caram- 

bola tree or shrub,— ueen koa canmbola. L 
xiu. IIL 1—3. 

The arrow thorn. III. i. V. 1. 

The white elm. 1. x. II. 1. 

Used for one part for the 

whole of the wooden frame by means of 
which adobie walls are built ;«= support, 
or supporter. III. i. I. 3. . 

An oar. 1. v. V. 4. To row, to use the 
oars. III. i IV. 3. 

(1) and to feel in peril. 

111. iii.^3; XL3: IV. iii. IV. 7. (3) 

The toothed face-board of a bcH-sf^na 
frame. III. i VIII. 3; IV. i. [ii-] ' 
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y>i 



kaih 


t: 

fa, . 

^■v 

hi! 


^ to be strong. H. i. VET. 4: III. 
.ii. VI. 7, DC. 3. 

The name of a tree, called also * the rat 
II. ii. VII. 5. 

(1) To come to; to reach the end. I.iv. 
4; II. viii. VL 3; III. iU. V. 1. (2) A 
limit, an end. Sometimes in a good, and 
sometimes in a bad sense. In the phrase 

flj;g.l.v.iv. 4; ix. in. 2 ; 11. vii. V. 
2, 3; Vi. V. 8; VUL 4 : EH. u. tX. 3; in. 
III. 15. to have an end. 1. x. 


vTII. 2. To alloir to go to an extreme, — 
‘in evil. I. viii. VT 4. The utmost favours. 
H. Vi. V. 4: IV. i. [i.] X. To urge to 
extremity. II. vii. X. 1. To probe to the 
utmost. II. V. V. 8. (2) To be correct, a 
model. III. iU. VUI. 3; X.4-, IV. iii. V. 5. 


A pillar. IL iv. V. 5: IV. iii. V. 6. 


The hazel tree. I. iii. Xm. 4; iv. VI. 1 ; 
xiv. III. 4: U. viL V. 3: IU. i. V. I. 


The hrotMonetia, or paper mulberry- 
tree. U. iii. X. 2; iv. UL 1. 


See on jjjS. To correct, to be a support 
against. IU. iii. VII. 1. 

“a hnt, a hermitage. I. v, II. I, 2, 8. 


P'! an 


(1) To meet with. U. v. X. 6. 
set at variance. U. vii. V. 3. 


(2) To 





iok 


'm 





To accnmnlate stores of firewood. HI. 
1. IV. 1. 

Fifty times. But Twan-slie always 
pronounces it — -gaoe. To rejoice in ; to 
be tejoiced in; to rejoice (active); joy, 
pleasure. 1. 1 I. 3; IV. 1—3; vi, IU. 1, 2 ; 
vii. XIX. 1; XXI. 1, 2; ix. VU. 1,3; x. 
I. I— 3 ; IL 3 ; xi. I. 2, 3 ; VU. 2 ; xii. IU. 
1 ; xiii. Ul. 1—3 ; U. i. I, 3 ; IV. 6, 7, 8 ; 
«t sope. It mast be pronounced gaom in I. 
i I. 3 : IL ii. V. 1. 

Instruments of music; musicians. II. vi. 
V. 6; vii. VI. 2. 

To appear str.,ight and high. III. i. VIII. 
3. 

A fence. U. vii. V. 1. To fence. I. viii. 
V.4. 

low shmbl^ trees. I. ii. XU. 2. 

The Fetid tree. Probably one of the 
tteratliacae. I. xv. I. 6: U. iv. IV. 1. 

Trees with cnrved, drooping branchea 
I. i. IV. 1—3: II. ii. V. 3. 

The thorny elm. 1. x. II. 1. In the 
Japanese plates it is figured as a rose 
tree. 

To gather firewood. II. viii. V. 4. 



poh 


A shrubby tree. IU. i. IV. 1. 





To plant. I. iv. VI. 1 ; v. VIU. 4 ; vii. 
U. 1—3: U.‘iii. X. 1, 2; v. IV. 5 : Ul. il. 

3 *• 5 (= to stick 

in). = tall. I. xi. VU. 3. 

Trees rising high without branches. 
I. vii. X. 2. 



(1) A sack without a bottom. IU. ii. 
VL 1. (2) descriptive of the 

noise of ponndLog earth in building. U. 
iv. V. 3. 



A species of the sandal tree; of sandal. 
I. vii. II. 3; ix. VI. 1 ; II. i. IX. 3; iii. X. 
1, 2: III. i. II. 8. 

The tamarisk ; — tamarix Sinensis. IU. i. 
VU.2. 

The wild pear tree. I. xi VU. 3. 


sug 



keen 




ieuen 



In the Japanese plates it appears as 
the juniper. Williams says—' a jumper 
Or cedar.’ I. v. V. 4. 

the rumbling 

of a carriage. I. vi IX. 1. a 

spring with the water bubbling up. II. 
vii.VIU. 2;ni. Ui. X. 7. 

A species of the mountain mnlberry 
tree. UI. i. VU. 2. 

A comb. IV. i. [iii.] VI. (referring to 
its teeth). 

A bow case. To put into the bow case. 
U. iii. I. 3: IV. i. [i.] VUL 

An oak tree. I. xi. VU. 2. 

^ a beginning. L xi X. 1, 2. 

j^, descriptive of a mourner worn 
tolewness. I. xiii II. 1. 









ko 


THE 76th radical, % 

descriptive of spirits as de- 
licious. UI. ii. IV. .5. 

To desire, to wish ; wishes, ambition. 
U. v.VI.3, 4; VUL 4: IU. i X.3; U. 
IX. 5. 

(1) Descriptive of a heart 
full of sorrow and longing. I. xi. VU. 1. 
(2) — of the notes of bells. II. vi. TV. 4. 

(1) To like. IU. i. VII. 5 (^ 
likings and desires). (2) To smeU and 
enjoy the fragrance of offerings. IU. U. I. 
8. (■”) To be moved. UI. ii Ii 1. 

l^i *tth short muzzles. T. 
xi. EL 3. 

To sing. I. ii. XT. 3; v. 11. 2; xii IV. 
1: II. vii. IV. 3; viii. V. 3. To sing to 
music. 1. ix. HI. 1; III. ii. II. 2. A song. 
II. ill. 5; V. V 8; X. 8: IU. ii. VIII. 1; 
iii. III. 10. To make a song. 1. xii. VI. 2. 
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tan 


To sigh; to sigh for. I. iiL XIV. 4; II. 
i. IV. 3; T. m. 2; ix: 3: III. ii. VI. 2. 

To sigh, to groan. I. vi. V. 2. 


Ib 

cAe 


IE 

cAiuy 


it 

tx'ze. 


poa 


THE 77tb RADICAL. 


Ih 


Ninety tiiues. (1) To settle, to rest, 
to stop. Generally neuter, but occasion- 
ally active. L xi. VI. 1—3: U. iii. iv. 3; 
IX. 1 ; iv. I. 1. 2; VIII. 3; X. 2; v. I. 5 
(to he settktl); vi. VII. 1; vii. V. 1—3; 
viii. VI. 1 — 3: III. i. HI. 3 (to dwell), 
(to settle, act.) 4 ; </ ul. (2) To remain, 
—be kept as a prisone.-. I. ix. IV. j. (3) 
Oinduct, right deportment. I. iv. VIII. 2 : 
111. iii. I. 5. (4) A final particle, which 

csnstot be translated. Tliia is its most 
frequent usage. I. ii. HI. 1—3; viii. VI. 
1*7*; IX. 1— 3; xi. V. 1, 2: IL i. VII. I 
— 3; IX. 1 — 4; et tapiaitue. In II. v. IV. 

3, *e have g J1 Xt ^ iilstssd of 

, because of the rhyme. 
(1) To rectity, to regulate. I. xiv. HI. 
3, 4: II. iv. VH. 9 (= rectifiers) ; IV. iii. 
HI. What is correct ; tite right. II. vi. 
111. 4,6; HI. ii. IX. 4, 6. (2) The chief, 
0^ officifti dep.irtmenU. II. iv. X. 2 : 
1X1. iii. IV. 4, 6. 8. (3) « fio^srn- 
otent. II. iv. VHI. 8. 

(i) Tl>e central part of a target. I. 
viii. XI. 2. (2) The exposure of an 
apartment to the light. II. Iv. V. (3) 
The first month of summer. H. iv. VI II. 1. 

Nearly 80 times. This, these. Giteiiiii 
correlation with ^.I.vi. 1. 

I— 3;VH— 3;x. V I— 3; XL 1—3 (= 
here); xi, Vi. 1 — 3; et so^issune. 


it bencefortb. II. it. IX. 1. 
To walk ; the course. 


4 


» the 


suy 


march of Heaven, providence. II. viii. V. 
2. , the doom of the kiiigiloin 

HI. iii. HI. 2. 

(1) Martial ; pertaining to war - hav- 
ing military ability. I. I. VH. 1_3; vii. 
lU. 3; XV. I. 4: II. iii. HI. 3. III. i, X. 
2: IV.i. [ii.] VII.; ii. HI. 4; iii. III. 11. 
4, 12 ; IV. 6 ; V. 1 ; a warrior, 

a lender. H. viiL VIIJ. 1—3. ^ 
civil and iniliUry officers. HI iii. V. 7. 

, trwps. III. iii. VIII 1. 2. 
prowess. III. iii. IX. 4. (2) To con- 
tiiiue. m. i. IX. 1. (3) A fool-print. 

HI. II. I. 1. All e.ruinple. III. i. IX. .5. 
(4) 'Ihe honorary title of king Woo. Ill 
i. II. 6, 8 ; X. 7, 8 ; iii. VHI. 4: IV. i. [ii.j 
X.: [iii.] IX.; ii. IV. 2 (5) Bljy, a 

king of the Shang dynasty. IV. iii. HI. 

A year; yearly. I. v. IV. .6; vi. VIII. 3; 
ix. VII. 1-3; X. I. 1. 2: II. i. VII. 1 ; vi. 
III. 2, 3; VII. I: HI. ii. 1.7; rt a/. 


gS About 80 times. (1) To return. I. i. 
JSn H. 3 (to parents’ house) ; ii. VIII. 1—3. 
kfcei iii. VI. 2 ; XI. 1, 2 ; iv. X. 1 ; vi. IV. i . 3 

3 (3fg , so, al.J ; et tape. = to t%- 
tire. II. i. X. 1. (2) To go and iivs 
with. I. xiii. II. 2 ; xiv. I. 1 — 3 ; et of 
(3) To turn to, — for hdp and slielter. U 
V. X. 2: HI. ii VII. 2; etoL (4) To 
turn to, — with one’s allegiance. I. 

IV. 3;e/«f. (5) To present. I. iii. XV iL 
3. (6) To go to be married. I. i. V i 1 
—3; IX. 2, 3; ii. I. 1—3 ; xi. 1—3; v,!. 
XIV. 4 (as if to be married) ; viii. ^ 

XT. L 2; III. 4. to bring lie. 

a wife. I. iii. IX. 3. (7) To return ho- e. 
fur good, — as a wife dismissed. I. iii ! il. 
1—3. To leave a State for good. i. 
XVI. 1. To go home, = to die and joi.. 
a deceased husband. 1. x. XI. 4, 5. 

the.isth radical. ^ 

Til die, to be dead ; death. I. ii. XI. I. 
iii. VI. 4; X. 1; iv. 1. 1,2; VIII. 1-3; >!• 
IX. 3 ; ix. IV. 3; x. II. 1—3 : II. i. IV. 2; 
T. Ill 6; VH. 3; VHI. 3; vii. III. 3. 

fl) Good;i.q ^.LUl.XVIH.2. (2; 
To prevent, to make to cease. IH. i. HI- 
8 ; VI. 4. To cease. HI. ui HI. 1 ; IV 2. 

to be entirely ruined. IH. iiL X. 

6 . 

To endanger; to be in danger; perilous. 
II. ir. VIL 4; VHI. 4; X. 6: IV. iii. HI 

An adverb, expressing strongly, but 
with some hesitation; Scotki, just. I. iX' 
II. 1 -3. 

to lorel and smooth. II. iv. 

V. 6. 

To be cruel, raveiuDg. H. v. X. 4 (^^ 


SM 

t eta. 


tat 

shoo 

dtih 

m. 

tsan 


Uetn 


9hw> 

m 

Jfin 


m 

yin 


M)- 

To kill. II. ui. VI. 4. 

To destroy. I. xi. VI. 1 — 3. 

THE 79x11 RADICAL. 

A long halberd. I. v. VIII. 1. 

(I) Many. I. vii. XXI. 2. (2) 

J&S 1^. the dynasty of Yin or Shsng. 
III. i. I. 5, 6, 7: II. 1, 2, 7; iii. 1. 2-8 :1V- 
i. L'i ] X.; iii. HI. 1.21:— In 1-3 j|5 

used for the country which gave its 
earliest name to the dynasty. (3) 

'b'serijuive of sorrow. I. iii XV. 1. 
The roll of thunder. I. ii. VIII. I — 3. 
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h 


-..'.iy 




'roo 

>«?! 


/>e 



cAaji 


% 

Maou 


tnf 


To kUl. 1. XV. I. 8: IV. i. [iii.] VI. ; THE 83 d RADICAL. 


To eat, to nae aa food ; vianda. I. ix. HI. 
1 ; II. iv. VIIL 12; ri. V. 6; vii. III. 1—3; 
IV. 3; VL 1 (including sauces); III. ii. 
n. 2; III. 2; TV. 1—3; iii. VII. 3. 

(1) To protect. II. vU. VIU. 4. (2) 

STOBn* in. ii. X. A 

To overthrow, to destroy. I. xt. II. 1. 


THE SOth radical. 


A mother. I. iii. Vn. 1 — t; ir. I. 1, 2; 
vi. vn. 2; ix. IV. 2 ; II. i. H. 4, 5; eta/. 

his admirable wife and 
aged mother. IV. ii. IV. 8. ^ 


parents. I. i. H. 3; X. 8; iiL IV. 3, 4; XIV. 
2; iv. vn. I, 2; v. V. 2; vu. H. 1: IL vL 
I- 1 : III. ii. VII. l;iH.IV. 4;«s(9>e. 

Do not.LiiLX.3:ILiT.n.4; viLIX. A 


Every; always, whenever, L xi. X 1, 2 : 
II. i. Ul. 1; IV. 8, 4: UL ui. VI. 7. 

Poison, what is poisonous. I. iii. X. S; 
ILvi. UI. ItllLiiLin. U. 


THE 8181 RADICAL. 

(1) To compare. I. iii. X. 5. (2) To 
make united, effect union. IIL i. VU. 4. 

(1) To sympathize. I. x. VI. I, 2. (2) 
To be matched. horses matched 

in strengtii, II. iii. Til. 2. (3) To assem- 
ble. II. iv. VIIL 12 To be 

closely united together. IV. i. [iiiO VI. 

to come to, in tlie case of. 

):|l^.ili. i. VII. 4. 

. (I) To guard against. IV. i. [iii.l TV. 
Care, caution. III. iiL III. .A (2) The 
appearance of water issuing from a spring. 
I. iii. XIV. 1. 

To be flattering. III. ii. X. S. 

Crafty. U. v. TV. 4. 

THE 82d radical. ^ 

The hair — of the human body. TV. v. 
III. *3; — of an animal. II. vi, VI. 5. 

Hit in virtue is as tight ss a 
hair. III. iii VI. 6. roasted 

with the hair scraped off. IV. ii. IV. 4. 

the robes of a great officer of 
the court. I. vi. IX 1, 2. 


iA« 


u 

K 

ffua 


mihg 


The clan-name. (1) Employed after 
the cian-nanie, ami denoting the Head of 
the elnu. IL iv. VII. 3: lU. UL IX. 2. 
(2) After tlie designations of women L 
iii. VII. 4. Before the surname. UL L 
II. 2. (3) After names of rank and re- 
lationship, where it must be remlered by 
the definite article, or by a possessive 
pronoun. I. iii. VII. 1 — 3 ; xi. IX 1,2: II. 

V. V. 7: HI. Hi V. 7, VII. 8. 

-see gjp. 

( 1 ) A fonndation. II. iv. VU. 3. (2) 
ancient wild tribes on the west, 
— in the present Kan-suh. IV. iU. V. 2- 
More than 80 times. The people. I. iii. 
X. 4; XV. n. 2: II. i. L 2; V. 3 ; VI. 5; 
et patuM. We have the phrases 
II. iv. IX. 1 ; III. n. X. 1 : 1 V. Ui. V. 4 ; |^ 
^.'iLv. II. 3: Ul.ui. 11.6; 
liv. VIIL 8; ILvjiiI.l: IV. 

ii IV. 2: ^ 1^, IIL iii 1. 1 ; VI. 1 : IV. 

officers and people. 

HI. la. II. 6. X. ^ K A.’ 

rank) had th^ people and followers 
(smaller oflfcers). IIL iii. X 2. 
former people, -> ancient worthies. U. v. 
I. 4: in. ii X 8. 

The people, one of the people. I. v.lV. 1. 


THE 85TB RADICAL. ;4c 


t. About 40 times. Water; the water; 
^ waters. I. iii. XIV. I ; XVIII. I. 3 ; v. IIL 
sAicuy 4; IV. 4; V. 2, 3; vii. XVIII. 1. 2 ;s/so9M. 

- a river. I. xi. IV. 1-A the 




•;e 


SZ€ 




waters of Yaou’s deluge. IV. iii IV. 1. 
Thirty-four times. Long ; tlie length. 

I. 1. IX. 1, 2. 3. For ever ; constanL I. v. 

II. I, 2. 3 ; X. 1 -3 ; ix. VII. 8 : II. i IV. 
3; iv. Vlll. 8 ; vi. V. 4 ; er Mqw. To pro- 
long. I. X. 11. 2 : II. iv, II. i, 2. iiini 

J^. to perpetuate one’s fame. IV. i 

[ii.] Ill ^ |lh, all one’s life. IV. i 
[iii.] I.; ii. HI. 3. 

Branches led from a river and returning 
to it again. I. ii. XI. 1. 

Nearly *0 limes. To seek for, to ask. I. i. 
IX. 1; ii. IX 1—3: iii. VI. 8; VIIL 4 (— 
to covet, to desire); IX 2; X. 4 


to be aye seekiug.—to be getting); XV UI. 
1 — 3; vi.L l—3-,etmrpe. 


brothers will seek one another ont. U. L 
IV. 2. To seek to please. IL iv. IV. X 
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kwei 

% 

fan 

heih 

iii 

shan 

n 

tDOO 

if 

WOO 

tk 

JOO 


a spring sending off its waters 
by several small channels. II. r. IX. 8. 

“<1 Vi iK’ descriptive of a boat 
floating about. I. iii. I. 1 ; XIX. 1, 2; iv. I. 

I, 2: IL iii. n. 4; vii VIII. 5. 

Nearly, perhaps. III. ii. IX. I — 5. 

, descriptive of catching fish 
with a wicker basket. II. ii. V. 2. 
1.9.^. In 3d tone. To wash. I. i, 

II. 3. 

To be laid under water. H, iv. IX. 6. 
The name of a river. I. i. X. 1, 2. 


The river Keang. I. i. rx. 1—3 ; ii. XI. 
leany H. v. X 6; IH. iii. VIIL 1—3 ('^X. 

the KSang and the Han at and af- 
ter their junction ; and so in the next 
passage) ; IX. S. 

(1) A pool or pond. II. iv. VI. 2 ; vii. 
V. 3 : m. i. VII. 6 ; ni. XI. 6. (2) A 
moat. I. xii. IV. 1—8 (3) the 

uneven appearance of the wings of a 
swallow in its rapid flight. I. iii. HI. 1. 

A river in Ts'e. I. viii. X. 8, 4. 




met 

m. 

t^eu 


m 

tseu 

tseu 


m 


A tract of Wei. I. iv. IV. 1—3. 


The name of a river. Always 


"■mo- 


tioned along with In K‘e-chu 

iii. VI. 2; IV. i. [ii.] VI. In Pin, 

III. i. III. 1. 

To stop. II. V. I. i ; rVE 2; III. i,. IV, 
4. To be stopt. II. v. IV. 2. 

yH low and oozy grounds I "s, 

II. 1. 

(1) A stream issuing from the E.jng 
and returning to it. I. ii. XL 3. [i) 

descriptive of tears and ’..'.i tl 
flowing abundantly. I. xii. X. 1; des^ r.p- 
tive of great rain. II. vili. VIII. 3. 

The river Ho. I. iii. XVIII. i. 2; ■■ !. 

I. 2; V. UI. 4; VII. 1, 2; vi. VII. i 
vii. V. 1 — 2; ix. VI. 1 — 3: xii. HI .. . 

II. V. I. 6; IV. i. [i.] VIII.; [Hi ] XI , i ■ 

III. et al. But any stream of the n< ’’h 

may be called a So it may be 

in I. i. I. 1 ; and in I. iv. III. 1 ; 11- v. IV '. 
To bubble up. II. iv. IX. 3; III iii. i 3. 


win 


An archer’s ring or thimble. II. iii. V. 5. 

(1) A rivCT in Wei. I. Ix. II. 1—8. . (2) 
A title of king Le, taken from that river. 
III. iU. VH. 4. 

(1) ^ 5&' to look rich and glossy. 
I. V. IV. 3: n. L m. 4; vi. X. 3. So, 
L xiii. III. 1 — 3 ; and H. 

viii.IV.2. (2) AcityinTsin.i:x.ni. 1 . 
To sink. II. iii. II. 4. 

To wash the hair. IT. viii. II. 1. A 
wash for the hair. I. v. VIII. 2. 

To be ended. II. viii. VIII. 2. 

Ababbleof talk. II. iv.IX. 7. Seej^. 

^ A large volume of water. II. Ui. IX. i , 2. 

meen 

ij|| fl) Descriptive of the sound of cutting 
sT 8. (2) Descriptive of 

“"S' ends of reins hanging down. II. ii. 


teueA 

fun 

yuh 


t>L 

chHn 

muh 

muh 


/e 

m 

Juh 

ch't 

« 

chaou 

m 

kwan^ 


hiimg 

Tift 


tha 

ilfc 

cht 

m 

p‘et 


Sand, sands. HI. ii. IV. 2. 

An i.slet. I. ii. II. 1- Hi. X.3: xi. IV. S- 
II. iii. II 2, 


ts'euen 






I Is'i 


^j|j, to be laid prostrate. III. lii. 1, 8. 

■ /JO 


J, the app. of water issuing fr'.'U 
a spring. II. vii. VIH. 2: III. iii. X. 7. 
to do, to bring about. I. iii- 11. 3- 

A pool, a round pond. I. ii. II. 1 ; H. ■ 
VHI. 11:111. i. VUI. 2. 

(1) To increase. HI. iii. III. 6. (2) An 
initiU particle. H. i. IV. 3 ; VHI. 2. 

Distant, from a distance. HI. ii. VIL 
1—3. 

(1) To be dispersed. III. ii. IX. 4. (2) 
mm^ descriptive of llie slow flight of 
a pheasant. I. iii. VIIT. 1 ; descriptive oi 
people idle and indifferent. I. ix. V. 2 
III. iii. X. 2. 

A spring. I. iii. VH. 3; XIV. 1 ; xiv. It 
1 -3 ; II. v. 1. 6 ; X. 5 ; viii. III. 5 : HI. i. VII 
6;ii. VI. 3, 5;ui. IL4;X. 7;XI.6. ^ 

^,-see|fe. (9J 

a river of Wei. I. iii- XIV. 4. 
(3) a river of Wei. I. v. V. 2, 3. 

Perhaps the same as the SE* , 
The app. of a spring sending out its 
water. I. iii. HI. 1. 

To drivel from the nose. I. xu. X- 1 
to look fresh and bright. I. iH 

xvni. L 

■= swollen streams. II. viii. VIII. 3. 
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V ^ 






To weep noiselessly. Alone, and com- 
bined with I. ui. HI. 1, 2; r. IV. 2; 
vi. V. 3: II. iv. V. 8; X. 7. 

Mire. I. iii. XI. 2. 

(l") Descriptive of vegetation 
wet with dew. n. U. tX. 3. (2) —of 

leaves as soft and glossy. III. u. H. I. 

To flow or lead to m. i X. 5; ii VII. 
1-3. 

(1) To be melted. L iii. TX. 3. (2) = 
a beadt or shore. L v. TV. 6. (3) 

the chief 

college of a State, so called from the semi- 
circular pool in front of it. TV. U. m. 1, 
2, 3, 5, 6, 8. 

To be extingniahed, to be ruined. HI. 
iii HI. 2. 


( 2 ) 


^ I- ill. X. 6. 

^ ^ martial-looking. III. iii. VIII. 2, 


hicoh 

ktook 

ft 

hiah 


To live. 1. iii. VI. 5. 
IV. i. [id..-) V.; VI. 


The germ of life. 


^ (1) Eicearively. n. T. IV. 1. 

' ^ |J J> mount T‘ae. TV. IL TV. 6. 

descriptiTe of a river broad 
yang and deep. II. vi. IX. 1—8. 

Name of a place in Wd. I. iU. XIV. 2. 

Ue 

m 

yvny 

^ TIbJ' to go up against a stream. I 

Xi.IV. 1, 3, 4. 

nn (1) Deactiptive of the wa- 


To dive. L L IX. 1—8 ; iii. X. 4 


n 

yang 


(s'uy 

m 

shoe 

lok 

n 

dune 


tera of a river aa wide and deep. I. v. HI. 
4. (2) — of the water flowing gently and 
Mundantly from a fountain. I. xu. VII. 
»• (3) — of the wide extent of a plain. 
HI. i. H. 8. ( 4 ) — qI the number and 
complete array of dancers. TV. u. IV. 4. 

descriptive <rf a lofty tower. I. 
iii. XVIII. 2. The meaning can hardly 
he considered certain. 

To sprinkle, to cleanse. I. x. IL 2 ; xv. 
HL 3 : II. I V. 2 : ni. ui. II. 4. 

To wash. in. u. n. 2. 

Name of a river. IL vi. IX 1 — 3. 

Name of a river in Ching. 1. vil XIII. 
2; XXI. 1,2. 

tK* toe deluge of Taon. IV. iii. 

IV. 1. 

An islet. I. L L 1 : IL vi. IV. 3. 


tL 


poo 

m 

kaou 

lung 

fow 


m 

hoe 


tsm 


, — we ' 


Truly. I. ui. XVn. 3; vn. HI. 1—3; 
Vl. 1 ; XXI. 1, 2; xii. LI. «■ a stipula- 
tion. L iii. VI. 6. 


meen 

m 

king 


descriptive of the current of 
a stream. I. v. ILL 4. 

(1) To assemble. II. iv. VIII. 12 

To be in accord with. II. vii. VL 
2. To be united. III. ii. X. 2. (2) To 

permeate. HI. lii. VIII. 6. (3) To be 

provided for, to supply. IV. i. [ii.] IV.- 
fiii.j V. (5) The name of a river. III. i! 
ll. 4. In this sense, the diet, gives the 
pronunciation hoh. 

^ To flow. I. iii. XIV. 1: r. III. 4: 11. iii. 
leu, ^X. ],2;iv.X.T.,v.I 5;«taf. ^ 

baseless rumours. HI. iii. I. 3. l/sedof 
a current on which things flow ; to carry 
away. I. i. I. 2; iu. I. 1 ; vi. IV. 1—3 ; vii. 
XVUI. 1,2; etui springs and 

streams. U. viii. HI. 5, 
current of a stream. HI. iii. IX. 5. To 
flow away. H. vii. IX. 8. ^ to be 
fugitives. HI. iii. IX. 1. 
children of dispersion. 1. iii XII. 4. Some 
toke here as the name of a kind 

of owl. Used of a star passing the 
meridian. I. xv. 1. 1—3. = a liquid. Ilf. 
i. V. 2. 

( 1 J To he deep. n. v. HI. 8. (2) A city 
of Wei. 1. ui. VU. 3 ; iv. IX. 1—3. 

descriptive of dew on the 
ground. I. ii. VI. 1. 

The bank of a river. III. iii IX. 2, 4. 

descriptive of the heavens as 
vast. H. iv. X. 1. 

Dissolute. L iii V. 1. 

(11 To float. IL iii. H. 4. ffi#. 
descriptive of the vapour of steam floating 
about. HI. il L 7. (2) descrip- 

tive of a grMt fall of snow. II. vii. IX. 8; 
—of a river in large volume. HI. iii. VIII. 

The sea. H. iii. IX. I : HI. ill VIH. 3 
IV.il IV. 6 0^^). ^ 

IV. ul HL 11 17, 18. 'M jSrf*. IV. 
iii. IV. 2. ' 

To overflow. I. xiv. IV. 1—3. To soak, 
to flood. II. V. IX. 3; viii. V. 3. 

(Si "descriptive of water flovriag 
smoothly. I. iii XVIH. 2. 

Name of a stream. 1. iii. X. 3: IL iii 
HI. 4:ni. HV,3;u. IV. 1. 


tseun 
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m 

seaom 

duh 


m 

u 

$Z€ 

m 

hm 


It 

laa^ 


m 

i* 


M 

ikuk 


U^e 


m 

ym 

m 

p'€ 


lu* 

m 

kwat 


akin 


(1) To dissolve. II. tii. IX. 7. (2) A 
city and district on the borders of Wei 
and Ch'ing. I. vii. V. 1. 

To wade through water when it reaches 
to the knees and upwards. I. iii. IX. 1.; r. 
IV. 1; vii. XIII. 1,2; viii. VIII. 3. To 
cross a stream in a bout. I. iiL IX. 4: III. 
ii VL6. to trarel over hills 

and through streams. I. is. X. I. 

To weep; tears. II. t. ni. 6; IX. 1 ; vi. 

m.i. ^ - 

see^jg. 

To come and take command. II. iii. IV. 
1-4. 

The banks of a rirer. 1. ei. VIL 3.; xi. 
rV. 3:IIILU.4. 

To admit, to receive. IL v. IV. 3. 


Tobecold. Liii. XVI. 1. 

(1) To assist. HI. i. H. 8. (2) To 
pretend, hypocritical. III. iii. HI. 15, 
16. 

A river of Wei. I. iii. XTV. 1 ; v. 1. 1 — 
3; IV. 1, 4, 6; V. 1-3; IX. 1—3. 

^ , perhaps the name of a place 
near the K'e. I. iv. IV. 1 — 3. 

To be good ; virtuous : virtuously. 1. i. 
1. 1—3 ; Ui. ni. 4; iv. HI. 1 ; xii. IV, 1— 
3;*iv.III.l-4. evil, misfor- 
tune. 1. vi. V. 2. a fine — splend- 
id-flag. in. iiL VII. 3. to be 

skilful at questioning. IV. ii. HI. 5. In 
to become very good, to j 

be transformed. 

(1) To be cold. I. iii. H. 4. Unless we 
should read (2) descrip- 

tive of the coldness of wind and rain. I. 
viL XVT. 1 ; — of autumn. II. v. X. 2. (3) 
descriptive of the luxuriant 
growth of mshes. I. xi. IV. 2. 

Great IV. L [U.] tX. 

(1) The app. of a boat moving. HI. i. 
IV. 2. (I ) Descriptive of rushes 

very abundant. If. v. III. 4. (2) Of flags 
waving and numerous. II. vii. VIII. 8. 

A city moat. Ill i. X. 3. 

(1) Hippies. I. ix. VI. 3. (21 To sink 
in ruin. II. iv. X 1 ; v. L 5; 111. iii. II. 4. 

The river Hwae. H. vi. IV. 1 — 8 ; HI. 
ui. VIH. 1; IX 2, 4: IV. it HI. 6, 7, 8 ; 

IV. 6, 7. the hordes of the 

Hwae. 

Deep. I. ia IX. 1 ; X. 4 ; II. iv, IX. 3 ; 

V. I. 6: HI. iiL X. 7. 


(fin 

yuen 


twin 

U‘ing 


U'ien 


I 


ir'eii 

m 

uk 

win 


(1) To be deep, — with refertnte lu ilie 
mind and feelings. I. iii. III. 4; iv. \ 3. 

(2) 'Ibedeep. II. iii. X. 1, 2; v. X ' l.'L 
L V. 8. A gulf. n. V. 1. 6. A poi ! li. 

T. III. 4. (3) •^, descriptive e ,' -re 

deep sound of drums. Ii. iii. IV. 3 : :v. 
iii. I. 

® wild tribes of the north UI. 

(1) To be clear, pure. I. vii. XXI 

IX vi. 1—3: n.v.X. 5; stsnys. ^ 

a clear bright day. HI. i. IL 8- 
a clear, quiet wind. HI. ui. VI. 8. 
flliS. clear spirita. HI. iiL VII. 3. 
a pure, still temple. IV ;. 

1. (2) Bright eyea. L iv. HI. 3 ; vii. ? X. 
1, 2; vnL XI. 3. (3) To clear,-as rtfer- 
coursea. H, viiL HI. 5. W c'S f 
diatrict on the borders of Wei and Ch'inj. 

I. viL V. 1. , TT i 

(!) To be shallow. I. iii. IX. 1 ; X. t. 
(2) A tiger’s skin. HI. UL VH. 2 . 

(1) <}& yfe. descriptive of a river wide 
and large. I. vii. XXI. 1. (8) To be dit- 

persed. IV. i. [iiL] II. ... 

An islet. I. ii. XI. 2; xv. VI. 2: H. m 

X 1, 2; m. u. IV. 3. 

To change. L vii. VI. 1 : HI. ii. X. 8. 


bouse. 


wa 

m 

AoJk 

m 


M descriptive of a spacious 

1.^X1. ^ ... . 

To moisten, to be moistened, witn. i. 
iu. XUI. 3 ; xi. V. 1 : U. vL VI. 2- 

Alone, and To be mad and 

gentle. I. iii. UL 8 ; xi. III. 1, 

2, 6 ; vii. VI. 3 : IU- ui. U. 9 : IV. n> I 

To lathora. unfathomabK', 

mysterious. HI. iiL IX. 6. . ■ 

The river Wei. I. iii- X. 3; I^- * 

HI. L II. 4, 3 ; VII. 6 ; ii. VI. 6. 

deecriptive of clouds gather 

iog. H. vi. VIIL 3. , 

To thirst. I. vL H. 2 : H. i. VU. 3, 6 , 
vii. IV, 1. 

(1) To wander, to ramble,— enjoying 
one’a srff. L L IX. I (|j| 
ladies rambling about) : IL i». IL 3 ("^ 
idle wandering): IIL ii. VHI. 2 

(M M Wp ' ^ 

denngs and indulgences). (2) To swim. 
L UL X 4. ^ to swim down a 
stream. I. xi. IV. l^i, 3. (3) We ha»e 
j^, a water plant so named fiom it* 

spreading leaves. I. viL X. 2 ; and m 
, slip rings, I. xi. IU. 1. 
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1 Tlie margin of a stream. I. xi. IV. 2. 

To flush with drink. 111. iU. I. 5. 

To boil. I. ii. IV. 2. 

)L (1) To strain spirits; strained spirits. 

; II. i. V. 3 ; HI. ii. rV. 3, (2) Descriptive 
cf dew upon plants. U. ii. IX. 1. (3) 
Alone, and to be abundant. IL 

vi. X. 1 ; vii. IV. 4: 1. X. VI. 1. 

descriptive of dew lying 
abundantly. II. ii. X. I — 3. 

’ Long continuance of pleasure ; to have 

• S that. U. i. I. 3 ; IV. 7 ; vi. I. 6 ; vii. IV. 4. 
To be addicted to. HI. iii. H. 3. 

descriptive of a stream very 
d.A clear. I. iii. X. 3. 

deseriptive of a river flowing 


I The bank of a river. I. vi. VII. 1 : HI. i. 

I frtt UI.2;iii. VHI. 3. 
noo 

OM To blow or carry away. I. vu. XL 2; 
;}|g, to shake). 

descriptive of a flowing stream. 

yeio I. V. V. 4. 

(0 ^ see 1^ - The name of 
ts‘«iA a river. (2) The varnish tree. I. iv. VI. 
l:x. II. 3; xi. I. 2. 

^ a window, where the ligitt it 
iow admitt^. HI. iii. II. 7. 

To cleanse, to wash. I. xiii. IV, 3. 

^ JlE- IK- »• VUI- 3- 

A city of Wei. 1. iii. VI. 1 ; XIV, 4; it. 


r’ le on, II. VI. rV. 2 


i ^ * Urge atreftm. ! 

loa? I. V. IV. 4; II. viU. X. 3: IL iii- IX. 2 ; vi. I 
IV. 1 ; in. iii. VHI. 2. 

^ Dissipated. I. x. L 1. 

<mg 

ylL The founder of the Shang dynasty. IV. 
w iii L; IL; IU.; IV. 8 ; V. 1, 2. 

< ang i i i 17 

i’ien 

to show kindness to. IV. i. [i.] II. 

vA Wide, great. H. vi. I. 2 ; IH. ii. VI. 3, 
<:'T 6 ; iii. VH. 6 ; XI. 6 : IV. in. U. 

P'lO ’ 

(1) A river in Ch‘ ing. I. vii. XHI. 1 ; 
isin XXL I, 2. (2) ^ descriptive of 


Tlic borders of a river. I. vi. VHI. I ; 
X. IV.3 : HLi. IL4. 

Descriptive of much dew. L vii. XX 1. 
To steep. I. xii. IV. I — 3. 


a numerous and increasing population. 
II. iv. VI. 4. 

^ To sink. HI. iU. HI. 5. 

ntih 

Low, damp ground. Used for plants 
growing there. 1. vi. V. 3. 

p^ang 

Jrt To extinguish. H. iv. VIH. 8; X. 2: 
HLiiLIH. 7. 

nitei 

yQ ^0’ descriptive of a stream flowing 

Vumt along in great volunie. I. viii. X. 4: H. v. 
X. 6: HI. iii. VHI. 1. ^ ^ insolent 

dispositions. HI. iii. I. 2. 

(1) To clean, to sweep clean. I. xv. I. 

te,/i 8. (2) descriptive of every- 

thing scorch^ up. IH. iii IV. 5. 
j|j|^ The app. of water flowing. 

/’eooa water flowing from a pool. 11. viii. V. 3. 

To be left; untouched. II. vi. VHI. 3. 
cit 


V. X. 6: HI. iii VIH. 1-3 c)X M*" 
see ;^) : IX. 3 (;^)(!|.)- (2) 
and the milky way. IL v. IX. 

8;ra.iIV.4;iii IV. 1. 

Cj* (1) To ripple, to be-rippUng. 1. ix. >X 
^ I. (2) descriptive of tears flow- 

ing continuously. I. v. IV. 2. 
m To wet. I. Tv IV. 4. 
tseen 

^ and craggy. H. viU. 

tmm VIH. 1, 2. 

To look deep. H. v. HI. 4. 

Wvg 

^ Liquor. H. v. IX. 6, 7 (Ijg ^). 

Iteang 

dm (1) To tie hid at the bottom of the wa- 
ter. IL iii X. 1, 2; iv. VIH. 11 ; v. X. 7. 
(2) What we may call a fish warren. IV. 
i [u.] VI. 

descriptive of men temporsri- 
keih ly agreeing with one another. H. v. L 2. 
dHli A stream in a valley or ravine. I. ii IL 
llBj 2 ; rV. I ; v. II. 1 : HI. ii. VI. 6 (^^a val- 

teen ieyj_ 

n m- pools on the ways from lehi 
laou or inandatiun. 1. ii IV. 1 ; IH. ii. VIL 
1—8. 

Where rivers meet. IIL ii. IV. 4. 


(1) to look smgry. I. iii X. 6. 

Att-sy (2) To be in, or go to, confusion. HI. iii 
XI. 4. I®, breeders of confusion. 
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m 
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joo 

m 

hwok 

m. 
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in. iii. XI. 2. (3) = to succeed, to 
attain to. II. v. I. 4 : HI. iii. XL 4. 

The app. of tears falling. 
with falling tears. H. t. IX. 1. 

To rinse; to wash. I. i. II. 3; iii. I. 5. 

(I) A marsh. I. xii. X. 1 — 3: II. iii, 
VII. 2 : in. iii Vn. 5. (2) Under K;lothe8. 

l. li. VIH. 2. 

descriptive of the soil turned 
up and pulverized. IV. i. [iii.] V. 

ViS.’ lying thick 

on plants. II. ii. IX. 4. 

The bank of a river. III. iii. IX 4. 

To be muddy. I. iii. X. 3 r II. v. X. 5. 

descriptive of sheep mild and 
agreeing together. II. iv. VI. 1. 

descriptive of the sound of 
nets dr opt into the water. I. v. in. 4. 

descriptive of the pliant ap- 
pearance of reins. 1. viii. X. 2. 

Small rain. drizzlingly. 1. xv. 

m. 1—4. 

descriptive of cattle flapping 

their ears IL iv. VI. I. Some read 

A ford. I. iii. IX. 1, 2. To cross a 
stream. 1. iv. IX. 2. 

(1) To be fine-looking, — 
descriptive of a chariot team. I. viii. X. 2. 
(2) Descriptive of good and dignified de- 
portment. II, vi, V. 2 ; in. i. IV. 1 ; ii. VI. 
4 : IV. i. [i.J I. )3) To be numerous. IH. 
i. I. 2; IV. 2; V. 1: IV. i. [ui.] V.; ii. III. 
6 . 

To Wet. I. iii. IX. 2; liv. H. 2, 3 , D. i. 
ni. 2. To be wet, glossy. I. vii. VI. 1. 

To boil I. i. IL 2. 

To go to excess, — in punishing. IV. iii. 
V. 4. 

Deep, profound. IV, iii> IV. I. 

(1) To wash. in. ii. VII. 2, 3. To dip 
in water. III. iii. III. 5. (2) Greatly. III. 
iii. IX. 6. (3) to be fat and 

sleek, descriptive of the deer in king \V ftn’s 
park. III. i. Vni. 2. (4) and j^jg. 
to be brigghtly displayed, to shine bright. 
III. i. X. 4; iii. V. 4: IV. iii. V, 5. 

The bank of a river ; the shore. I. ii. IV. 
1 : II. vi. I. 2, 


hw 


The ai^iearance of a deep stream. I. vii. 
XXL 2. 


', the sound of wind and rain. I. 

~y sssu »»w w 

neaoH vii. X VI. 2 . 

me stream large and full. I.iii.IX.2;AV1Ii.i 

to be heavy with dew. I. vn, 

Jang X^ -U. ii. IX. 2. 

(1) Growing thickly 1. i. II. I. = 

bushy clumps. IIL i. NIL 2. (.2) ^ 

i, to lie entirely sincere. III. ii. X, 4. 


Ao 

eioA 

fsae 

ckih 

cAaou 

paou 




pm 

m 

pcaou. 


abundantly. IT. vii. IX. 7. 


THE 86th radical,. ^ 

fl) Fire. 1. vii. IV. 1—3: II. vi. vnt. 

2 IV. iii. IV. 6. (2) A star in Scor;': .. 

1. XV. 1. 1—3. 
to be brilliant. I. i. NI. 1. 

Calamity, injury. ^ 
no injury. IN. ii IN. 1. 

Blazing. IL vi. NIII. 2. 
acriptive of scorching heat- HI. iii. IV- * ■ 
To broii broiled. U- vi. V. 3 ; vui. Vi! 

2, 4:IU. uiIL2;IV.5. 

To be visiMe, to be dearly seen. II. !' 
VUI. 11. 

To bake. U. vui Vn. 2, 4. 

(1) To roast, roasted. D. iii 
iii NIL 3: IV. ii. IN. 4. (2) ^ 
descriptive of a tyrani showing a fierce 
wiU. m. in. I. 4. 

(1 ) Fire blazing. L vii. IN. 1, 2, 8. Th® 
diet., after Maou, takes this pass^ dd- 
ferently see m vac. So in IN. 

iii. IV. 6. (2) Meritorious^ excellwt- 

Generally in connection with or 
IL vi VI. 2 : IV. i [ii.] VII.; ii HI. 4 ; 
iii. L; II. = merit, achievement. IN. i. 
[ii.] X. (3) To] broil ; = broiled flesh, 
m. u. I. 7. (4) nn- to be sorrow- 
ful. II. i. Nil 2. (5) majestic 

martial-like. IL viii. HI. 4. =aU-ardent. 
IV. iii. IV. 2. (4) Brightness, fame; 

ardour ; brilliant. III. i. VI 4 ; IV. •• ['•] 
IV.; IX.; [u.] VIII. (5) 
cold and bleak. II. v. VIII. • 

Here is used for ; as in 
I. XV. I. 1, the air cold. 

keaoxi 

crow. 1. iii. XVI. 3: IL iv. VIH. 3, 5- 
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yen 
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To extinguish. II. iv. VIIL 8. 

/. <f. To afflict with calamity. IIL 

iii. XI. 6, 

To burn. II. tiU. V. 4. 

(1) To distiU HI. U. I. 7. (2) To be a 
true sovereign. III. i. X. 1. 8. (3; To 

mlvanre, to bring forward. II. vi. VII. 1 : 
IV. i. [ii.] IV.; [iii.] V. To send in and 
set forth olTerings II. vi. VI.6: vii. VI. 2. 
a ) All. II. viii. VIII. 3 : III. i. IV. 3 ; iii. I. 
r; VI. 1 1 I V. i. [i.] X.; ii. IV. 3. ^ 
in niultitudes. II. ii. V. 1, 2, 4. (5) 

Tlie winter sacrifice to ancestors, and to 
offer that sacrifice. II. i. VI. 2; vi. V. 2 : 

IV. iii. I.; II. (6) vigorous- 

looking. IV. ii. III. 6. (7) An initial 

particle. I. xv. III. 1, 3: II. t. IV. 4. 

A final particle at the end of lines. II. 
vii. X. 1, 2, 3. Sometimes an interroga- 
tive precedes. I. x. VI. 1, 2; XII. 1, 2, 3. 
Another particle may follow, as in 1. 

V. IV. 6 
2, 3. 


Bat ^=^,inI.Ui.XV.I, 
In the middle hi lines, Wang Yin- 
che explains it by to be. I. xii. VII. 

1, 2, S : ir. T. III. V. 6 ; IX. 1. So 

-see 

How. I. V. VIII. 4. 

To born. III. iii. IV. 5. 

in complete array. II. iii. IV. 4. 

More than 200 times. (1) No, not; to 
be without; nut to have. It is the op- 
posite of both in its personal, and 
impersonal usages. I. t II. 2; ii. VI. 2, 3; 
HI. i. 1; iv. V. 1, 2; xi. VUI. 1 -3; xii. I. 
1 ; et passim. ftff jS without 

distinction of winter or summer. I. xii. I. 

2, 3. ^ ^ both small and 

great. IV. ii. 111 1. 4E '6, to do no- 
thing. I. xiL X. 1—3. (2) Do not; — 

L XV. VI. 4: n. iv. Ill, 1—3; V. 1 ; 
ft sapissimt. 

Name of a district. II. iii. III. 4, 

So, thus; to he so; to be right. I. iv. 
VI. 2: xii. VL 1 : II i. IV. 8; iv. IX. H ; 
vii IX. 2: III. i. vii. .>>; ii. X. 1, 2. 4. To 
hold to be right or correct. I. x. XII. 1 — 

3, = our fjr, forming adverbs. I. iii. V. 2 ; 
IX. I. 2: II. iv. II. 3. See and Jg 

exclamation of admiration. 
I iv. IlV. 2; xi. in. 2 . II. iv. VIU. 8. In 


Mm 


I. iii. V. 2; iv. VI. 2, Wang Yin-che ex- 
plains ^ by ffg, ami. 

A small furnace. II. viii. V. 4. 

The smoke from a torch. IT. iii. VIII. 3. 


hwan 

^ ^ brilliaot. I. xii. V. 1 : 

htoang III. i. 11. 8. 

to be bright. I. iii. XVTI. 2. 

To be bright. IV. i. [iii.] VIII. In 
connexion with to continue what is 
bright; to be bright; to glorify. III. i. I. 
4: IV.i. [i.] lU.; VI.; jU] VIII.; [iii.] HI. 

To enlighten. I. iii IV. I ; xii. VUI- 3: 
II. vi m. 1. 

To blaze. II. iv. IX. 4. 


tC€l 

m 

I • a • 


08, 

e/ioou 


shen 


fiaou 


to be blazing. III. ii. X. 4. 


Aiiaj 


The boar. II. iv. V. 6, 7 : III. iii- VII. 
5. = bear-skins. U- v. IX. 4. 

(1) To smoke out. I. xv. I. 5. To be 
steaming. III. iii. IV. 5. (2) to 

be harmonious and happy-looking. lil. ii. 
IV. 5 

m mm to gleam fitfully. I. xv. Ill 2, 4. 
To be exhs’istcd, II. vi. V. 4. 

Hot;— anything hot. Hi. iii. IH. J. 

An imiterfect, limited view of things. 
II. vi. II. 2. 

To be blazing. II- iii- HI- I- To be 
glorious. IV. ii- IV. 4, 5. 

(1) A torch. II. iii. VIII. 1. 2, 3. (2) 
Flames. II. iv. VIH. 8- (3) To bum,— 
liaoM as fuel. HI. i- V. 5. (4) To be bright, 
brilliant. I- xii. VIII. 3. 

To roast : roasted. II. vi. V. 3; viii. VII. 
2—4 ; III. ii. I- f ; H- 2; 5- 


jeh 


Afiittif 

m: 

ch'‘t 

m 


Jan 


yen 


yen 


(I) The »wailo\^. I- 

1_3. (2) To feast, to be feasted. II. i. 
I. 2; u. V. 1—4 ; IX. 1. 3; iii. HI. 6; vi. 
V. -o': vii. IV. 1. 2: HI. ii. IV. 1—4; iii. 
VH. 3: IV. ii IV. 8. (3) To soothe, to 
give rest to. II- i- I 3 ; HI- i- X- 8 ; ii. V. 
4: IV. i. [ii-J VII- To please; to lie 
pleased, to rest. II. iii. \ 1. 3 : HI. iii. VH. 
5. (3) Pieased-look- 

ing. II. vi. I. 4. ^ to be pleasant 

ami genial. I. iii. XVIll. -- 

The name of a State in the north. 111. 
iii. VII. *1. 


TOL IV. 
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(1) To regulate, to define. H viii. HI. 
4. =to found. III. ii. V. 4. It is gener- 


ic 

tfuk 

m 

wci 

Mtek 


Uiu 


ally used along M'ith meaning to do all 
the work spoken of, from the definition 
of it to the completion. II vi. 1. 3; viii. 

X. I : III. i. VIII. 1 ; ii. VIII. 2. (2) ^ 

descriptive of flies buzzing about. 
IE vii. V. 1-3. 

Lasting. I. x. IX. 2. It U difficult to 
get this meaning out nl the character. 

A blazing fire. 1. L X. 3. 

In accordance with. III. i. II. 6. 

Ashes, to be reduced to ashes. III. iii. 
III. 2. 


m m 


ifaou 

veA 

m 

ian 


tseoh 


descriptive of lightning. II. 

iv. IX. 3. 

To he splendid. Ill.iii VII.4(ji^ tt v 
Descriptive of the splendour of an em- 
broidered coverlet. I. x. XL3 
— of the brightneaa of the Monuug-aur. 
I. rii. VIII. 1 ^). 

A furnace. II. vi. V. 3. 


fuo 


tiwan 


eheum 

ttang 


gU€$i 




THE S/TH RADICAL. jk 

Claws, talons. II. i. IV. 1, (;iv ±. 
the taloned soldiers) 2. 

To quarrel; strife, war. H. v. I, 4: III. 
iii. Vm. 2: IV. iii. H. 

About fifty times. (I) A particle, 
wliicli we can hardly translate;— inter- 
changeable with p^, and I. iii. 

Vll. 3; iv. IV. i— sl VI. I ;Tv. I. 2: 
11. i. IIL 2—6: HI. i. VII. 1 ; ii. VI. 1 ; 
tl tcep*. (2) Here, there, thereon. 1. iii. 
VI. 3 ; ix. VII. 1, 2 : II. iv. V. 2; «r mpt. 
The diet, and critics generally explain it 

by^or but it really » 

Often, however, one is in doubts whether 
to construe tiie character thus, or at (I). 
(3) to be slow and cautious. 1. 

vi. VI. 1 -8. 

Nearly a hundred rimes. (I) To moke, 
to do. I. i. II. 2 ; iii. XV. 1—3; ri. VI. 1 

(^{E there «'aa nothing doing) ; rii. 
1. 1 j X. XII. 1 ~3 ( jS S’, to tell stories); 


to form plans. II v. 1. 4; IV. 6. 

and are frequent. (2) To be, 

tn plar the part of; to become. 1. io. 
XVH.'S; V. L 3; IV 5; xi. IV. 1 ; 11. iv. 
IX. 3; T..m.2; V. 8; X. 4; el nepe. 

take to be, to consider as, 
common. I, iii. X. v.; v. X. 1~3 : et ai 
^ alone is sometimes j^. £. y. 

I. xi. HI. 2 : U. iii. UL 6 ; viii. X. 2. Bat 
in some cases « wbcre^^■ith to 
make. These two nieanings (I) arJ (2) 
often seem to run into each other. (3) 
To assist. III. ii. IV. 2. To remedy. III. 
iii. II. 5. 

For. I. V. ’Vin. 1, and perhaps 2 ; xv. 
1.5: III. iii. IV. 8; Vn. 5. 

(1) A cup. I. iii. XIII- 3: II. vii. VI 1. 
(to drink a enp), 2: III. ii H. 2. (2) 
Dignity, rank. II. vii- IX. 4 : III. iii- II>- ii- 


THE 88th RADICAL. 




1 f'X) 


xn.Xl-3 (ffi:^)tn.i.vi.4(;;g} 

to practise virtue); et tape. | 

to make a poem. II. v. VI. 7. 
doings. HI. iii. II. 12, 


(1) father. I. vi. VII 1 : ix. IV. 1 ; 
.X. VI.1 (^3^): ILv. 111.3; VIII, 3, 
parents,— sec "f^T. (2) I n- 

cles, elderly relatiTes of the same sur- 
name. II. i. Vs2;i». IIL 3. 

Uscrl after clan-name^ titles, and de- 
signations;— like our Mr. ^ ‘I' 

iv.VII.lO. ^ 

111. i. II. 8. ]|[ 5C’ *• 

2. P HI. Hi. VIL 3. 

HI. iii. VII. 4, 5; ^ »"•> 

IIL iiL IX. 1, 2. ^ IV. ii. IV. 2. 

THE 89th radical. ^ 

2b To be different, to alter. 1. v. IV. 4. 
3^ To alter for tlie worse, to be m erro - 

sArosyni. ii. rx. 2. ,, 

4© About 130 limes. (1) Yoo, yo»f- 

W V. 1 — 3 ; iii. VI H. 4 ; X. 1, *. 3. 3. b ; V. IV. 

•'■A 2, 6; V. 1 ; vi. IX. I, 2; e! fMttm. W 

mm at tlic eml of lines. I IV- 

IIL i. II. 6: IV. L [li.] IL (3) ^ 
forming adverbs. II. ill. IV. 4; vi. V. - 
See tlw note on this passage, 
arc some other analogous lines. 

f , to be near. UL ii. II L (3) 
i. [i.] X. 

THE 90X11 RADICAL. }| 

A couch, I. XV. I. 5 : IL iv. V. 8 ; ' i- 1 

ehtoatg 


There 

(I) 
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Nr 

US' 

m 


descriptive of dense and ^ 
luxuriant foliage. I. xii.V. 1. (2) 
a ewe. II. viii. IX. 3. 

A wall. I. iv. II. 1—3; vii. II. 2: H i. 
IV. 4 ; iv. IX. 6 walls and roofs, 

= houses). 


THE 9l8T RADICAL. >r 



J'fk: 


The boards of building frames. III. i I 
III. r>. i 

A window. I. ii. IV. 3 ; xv. II. 2. To j 
enlighten. HI. ii. X. 1 
Heaven enlightens the people). 


THE 92d radical. ^ 



j'- 


The molar teeth. L ii. VI. 3. Teeth 
generally. II. iv. 1. 1. Used of the toothed 
edge of the face -board of a bell frame. I V. [ 
i. [li.] V. I 


THE 93d radical. 

^ I 

^.1 (1) Kine, cattle. I. t. II. 1, 2; II. iv. 

1 VI. 1; vi. V. 2: IIl.ii.1.2; II. 1. A bull. 

IV. i. [i.] VII. and [iii] VII. To lead 

oxen. II. viii, HI. 3. (2) <^J^, » 

constellation in Aqnila. II. iv. IX- 6. 

Mares. I. iv. VI. 3. 

p-n 

^ Barley. IV. L [L] X.; [it] I.. 

ninio 

Tlie male of animals. I. viii. IT. 2; xi.' 
II. 2: II. i. V. 2. A bull. II. vi. VI. .5; 
HI. i. V. 4: IV. i. m.] VIE; [iii.] VI. It 
is generally applied in the She to horses, 
—st allions, and esitecially in the phrase 

{jtf*, the four steeds of a chariot. I. 

V. 1II.3; xi. m. 2: U. i. VII. 4, 6 ; IX. 3; 
tt scepe. It is once applied to the male of 
birds. I. iii IX. 2. 

^ A pen, a staU. IH. u VI. 4. 

lu.tu 

^ To be full. III. i. VIII. 2. 

, shepherds, herds- j 

"‘’jA men. II. iv. VI. 2, 4. (2) P.asture- 

gronnds, I. iii. XVII. 3: II. i. VIII. 1. (3) 
1^, the scene of the decisive battle ! 
between king Woo of Chow and the last | 
king of the Shang dynasty. IH. i. H. 7, j 
8: IV. ii. IV. 2. 

(1) Things, articles. Used for viands, 

2 r II- ii- III- 4. 6. 6; for the faculties and 
reUtionships. HI. iii. VI. 1 ; for victims in 
covenants a dog, a pig, and a 

fowl. II. T. V. 7). (2) Horses of equal 


tt 






Strength. II. lii. III. 2. Cattle divided 
according to their colour. II. iv. VI. 2. 
Cattle for victims. II. iv. VI. 2: III. iii. 


rv. 1. 


(1) A mate. II. iv. IV. .3. An only one 
I. iv. 1.2. (2) A ni.nn eminent among 

others. I. xi. VI. 1. Usorl of grain grow- 
ing up straight. II iv. VIII. 5. (3) An 

animal of chase, 3 years old. 1. ix. VI. 2. 


cdjT., — see 


^IjT the section of a melon, show- 
ing the seeds. I. v. III. 2. 

Cattle tawiiv and with black lips. II. 
iv. VI. 1: IV. i. [hi.] VI. 


A pure victim. II. vi. VII. 2 
IV. 3, 4. 


IV. ii. 


THE 94th radical. 


it 

k'^ten 



jftUl 


EE 

k'wana 


0 : 

new 


teih 

Vcih 


% 


A dog, a hound. II. v. IV. 4. 

In the name Sin , some northern 
hordes. ? — Huns. II. i. VII. 1, 5 ; VIII. 
3, 6: iii. m. I— 5; IV. 4. 

To be hasty or rash ; mad, distracted. I. 
i V. X. 3 ; vii.' X. ! (= a madman) ; XIII. 

To repeat, to practise I. vii. IV. 1. 

The wild tribes of the north. lU.iii.X. 
5 : IV. ii. IV- 5. 

To drive back. IV. ii. III. 6. 

A fox, fox-. I. iii. XII. 3; XVL.S; v. 
IX, 1 — 8; viii. VI. 1 ; xi. V. 1 ; xiii. I- E 
2 ; XT. I. 4 : II. viii. X. 4. 


m 

keoou 


show 


Artful. I, vii. X, 2 ; XII. 1, 2. 

The winter hunt, = a great chase- I. 
vii. III. 2. To hunt. I. ix. VI. 1—3: xi. 
II. 1: II. iii. V. 2; viii. II. 3. 

The wolf. L viii. II. 3 ; xv. VII. I, 2. 


Az7'</ 

m 

e 


e 



o 


(1) An cxclanuition. I. v. I. 3. m 
p^, I. viii. XI. 1-3. ^ |a, IV. i. 
[ii ] VI.; iii. I. (,2) = at the end of 
a line. I. ix. VI. 1—3. 

(1 ) To pull on one side. I. xv. I. 3. (2) 
To suljoin. II. hi- VI. 7. 

(1) To incline to one side. H. iii. V. 6. 
(2) pliant. I. xiiL 

111.1,2.3. (3) mm and de- 

scriptive of luxuriant vegetation. I. vii. 
III. 2: II. iv. VII. 2. But this was the 
original pronunciation of the character 
in all cases. 
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A monkey. JI. vii. IX. 6. 

ntfou 

(1) Still, anil so notwiihstaadinir. I. v. 
1 V. 3 ; ix. IV. 1—3: il i. V. 1 • IV i rUi I 
ri. (2) Equal to. 1. ii. X. -i. s/n.Vlar^ 
7‘- IV. 3; viii. V. 2. (3) Plans. II. 
Ill- IV. 4; iv. V. 1 (to scheme); v. I. 1, 2, 
3, (priiiciplos) 4: HI. i. 1.2; UL IX. 6. 

et<U. (4) = to go along. IV. L [iii.] 
. XI. 

^ Plans. IL V. IV. 4; vii. IX. 6. 


i 

yuh 

m 

tuh 


m 

been 

kwoU 


m 

sAow 

keen 


keen 


tL 

keuen 


tuh 


(1) A trial, — at law. I. iL VI. 2. 

A prison, n. V. II. 6. 

Only, alone, solitary. I. iii. VI. 1 ; VII. 
1—3; X. XI. 1—3; xv. III. 1 : II iv. VIH. 
1. and 12 (to stand alone), 13 
the helpless and solitary); IX. 8; v. Ill 
1 ; Vni. 5, 6 ; <a ai 
Loog-mozzled dogs. I. xL II. 3. 

To get, to find. I. iii. n. 4. To hit. I. 
w. II. 2: III. iii. m. 14. capture. II. 
i. VIII. 6; V. IV. 4. = to be right, n. 
yi. V. 3: m. i. vn. 1. xo be won. rv. 
II. III. 7. 

To hunt. I. ix. VI. 1—3. 

Beasts ol chase. II. iii. V. 3 ; VI. 2. j 

To present, to ofiTer op,— to a superior, 
as ttie spoils of the chase and of war. I. 
▼ii. IV. 1; XV. I. 4; IV. ii. 111.5, $, 8. 
To present,— in sacrifice. II. vi. VI. 4. 
To present,- the cup at feasts. II. vi. V. 

3, viii. VII. 2; ILL ii. II. 2. Toshow, to 
exhibit. II. vii VI. 1. 

Seejf^. 


3E 

yuh 


THE 96rn RADICAL. ^ 


A gem; jade, a piece of jade, of '»,! 1, 

ii. XII. 2; iv. III. 2; v. V. lii.'iX 1, 
2 ; ix. II. 2 ; III. i : II. iii. X. 2 : ;i 1, 

and 1.4, ^ n ,t 

make the news of yi>n rare as ^ • r 
gems: HI. i IV. 5; ii. VI. 2; IX here 
again -||^ is a verb, to hold as j.-t i„us 
as a sceptre of jade). 

Aljout 150 times. (1) King, ro'. il I. 
i. X. 3; ii. XIII. 1—3; iii. XV. 2 v. 
VIII. 1 ; et passim. (2) To ackno siLdpe 
once in a lifetime the king's suprt o-uv. 
IV. iii. V. 2. 

To bear sway over, play the p irt nf 
king, III. i. VII. 4. 

As if it were 1^^, though in the ilyncs 
no regard is paid to the tone. To rt- .rt 
to; to go. nr. L VU. 6 ; ii. X. 8. 

A precious stone, only inferior to pidc. 
I. v. X. 3; vi. X. 3. 

A flaw or defect. HI. iii. II. 5; XL ■?. 


descriptive of the richness snd 


THE 95tu RADICAL. ^ 

Dark.colonrcd. I. i. HI. 3; xv. I. 3 : H. 
I; X. 2: HI. iii. VII. 2. 
iZ swaUow. IV. iii. III. ^ 

f'*® dark king. IV. iii. IV. 2. 

(1) To follow, to keep along. II. iii. 
IX. 3 ; VI. I. 2 ; viii. X. 3, 4 : HI. i. HI. 2 ; 
IX. 2 : IV. i. [iii.] IL; iii. IV. 2. rt, 
to observe snd follow. HI. ii. 2™o 
give free course to, 3. Perhaps ^ here 
has the meaning of— to lead. Along, 
about. U. V. II. 5. (2) To lead. U. iii. 

VI. 3: IV. i. [ii.] IL; VIII. 
In we might think that both 

meanings were combined. II. vii, VIH. 4: 
IV. ii. IV. f,, 7 (3) Universally. IV. i. 

['•] X 


I 

j wany 

wang 

wang 

kew 

teen 


t^e splendour of a robe. I. iv. III. 2. 

Jewels on hair-pins. I. iv. HI. 1 

««)• 

to glitter as a gem. II. vi. 

IX 2. 

The top gera of the girdle-pendant. II. 

ill. rv. 2 . 

A rank-token of jade. IV. iii. IV. 3. 

To mark out the smaller divisions of 
fields. II. vi. VI. 1: lU. i.HI.4; iii. VIII. 

3- 

A pebble, or precious stone; — usedi as 
an car- stopper. H. viii. 1.3. So, 

I. v. I. 2. 

A gem worn at the girdle-pendant. L v. 
X. 1 ; vii. IX. 1. 

Precious treasures. IV. ii. HI. 8. 


To cut — work on — gems or precious 
stones. 1. V. 1. 1 ; III. i. IV. 5 : IV. i . ii ] i N 
polislied, — of manners). 

A gem ornament for the mouth ot a 
scabbard. II. vi. IX. 2: III. iii VI. 2. 

The small lute. I. I. I. 3; iv. 'VT. 1 ; v'j- 
Vni. 2: II. i. I. 3; IV. 7 ; vi. IV. 4; V IL 
2 (with the lute). la all these cases 

occurs in connexion with 
large lute. = lute strings. H. vii. IV. +• 

(1) A flaw, ablemisli. 1. xv. VIL 2: IH- 
i. VI. 4. (2) How. I. iii. XIV. 3; XIX 


kia 

peih 

m 

hang 

k^ew 


le 


ken 


gtn 

m 

c/ioh 


puny 

W 

k'tn 


hea 
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^ ( 1 ) The large lute. See (2} To , 

sili • erave. I v. 1. 1, 2. (3) To be massive. ^ 

III. i. V. 2, 5. I .. 

Fragments, small. I. Hi. XTI. 4 j O 

^ 11, 

S). Jfi JH. to be small, contemptible, j 

U. iv. HI. ^ I 

xZ A beautiful stone or gem. I. v. X. 2 : 

^ ill.ii. VI. 2. I ^ 

A pebble, or preciotis stone, used as an 
-,ir-stopper. I. viii. HI. 2. Along with i 


yaou 


kn . 


letn 


I. V. L 2. 

A kind of jasper. I. xi. IX. 2. 
Ear-stoppers. I. iv. III. 2. 


and descriptive of 

Wi.tii’j the sound of bells and gems. II. iii. IV. 2. 
(1) The brilliant white 'aptiearance of 

Z" the teeth. I. v, V. 3. (2) ^ to be 
rich and splendid-lOoking. I. ir. HI. 2. 

^ A red gem. I. vi. IX. 2. 

Ill •'! 

T^- A half sceptre. II. iv. V. 8 : III. ii. VIII. 

6 ; X. 6, Used for a libation-cup. III. i. 
cl any IV.2; V. 2. 

A round rank-token of jade. I. v. I. 3 : 
III. iii. IV. I (used in sacrificing). 

^ A ting. I. Tiii. VIII. 2 ( ^ ; *i' 






HI. 1 


I). 


Certain gem-stones, n. v. IX. 5. 

Sf-y 

Precious, beautiful; — of gems and 
stones. I. V. X. 1 — 3; vii. IX. 1 ; viii. HI- 

k cany i_g . 

A libation-cup. III. iii. VIII. 5 






Jlk 

iceca 

m 

t'eeh 


/tea 


1 ). 


THE 97th radical. 

(1) Gourds, melons. I. xv, I. 6; III. 3: 
H. vi. VI. 4: III. i. III. 1 ; ii. I. 4. (2) 

the carica papaya, I. iv. X. 1. 
JIR gourds. III. i. HI. 1 ; ii. I. *. 
The is the name for the plant at its 
commencement where it is yet small. 

A gourd, — the bottle-gourd. I. v. HI. 2 : 
II. ii. V. 4 ; vi. VI. 4; viiL VII. 1. 


sany 


THE 99tii radical. 

Sweet. I. iii. X. 2; II. li. V. 3 ; v. IV. 
3 ; vi. VII. 2 (-y- j^). (2) 
to wearied in mind. 1. v. VIII. II- (.3) 
tlie sweet pear tree. 1. il. V. 

1— 3. 

Very; to be e.Kcessive. I. vii. XV. I i 

II. v. VI. 1; vii. X. 1, 2- m. iii. IV. 

2 — 8 . 

THE IOOtii radical ^ 

About 50 times, fl) Life, to live; to 
be horn; — of man. I. iii. VI. 4 ; vi. VI. 

I -3 : II. v. VIII. 3; viii. LX. 2 ; III. i. I. 
3; HI. 1; iii. HI. 4. To arise;— of an 
event. H. v. IV. 2. To grow ; to produce; 

of the vegetable world. Lx. X. 1, 2; 

XI. 1, 2 : H. iv. VII. 6 ; vi. VI. 2 : 111. ii. 
VIII. 9; iii. HI. 2, 3; X. 3. (2j To be- 
get; to bear, to give birtii to. Il.iv. V. 8, 
9; VHI. 2; V. II. 4 : III. 3; VIII. 1, 2, 4 ; 

III. i. 1. 3 ; II. 2, 6 ; e< al. To bring aimut 

tlie birth of. IV. id. HI. 1. 2. (3) m 
when your livelihood was 
secured.' I. iii* X. 5. (4) We liave M 
friends. II. i. IV. 5; ^ the 
first-born. HI. ii. I- 2i ^ descend- 
ants. IV. iii. V. 5. fresh grass. 

II iv III.4. (3) The natural conscience. 
III. i. HI. 9. 

descriptive of herds of deer 

roaming together. HI. iii. HI. 9. 

A nepliew. I. viii. XL 2. A niece. HI. 

lii. VII. 4. relatives by affini- 

ty. II. vii. HI- 3. 


THE 98th RADICAL. 
^ A tUe. n. iv. V. 9. 


}‘eih 


TUe tiles in a temple path. I. xii. VII 2. 


M 

yuiiy 


the lOlsT RADICAL. m 

(1) To use, to employ. I. ii. H. 1.2. iii. 
VI. 1 : H. i. VI. 5 ; iv. IX. 2 

they do not use— keep to— their pro- 
per paths) ; X. 

truth); V. I. t : ef al. (2j is often 
used as synonymous wikli |^, = to, the 
sign of the infinitive, and after ^ and 
4^, and other terms. II. i. II. 5; VI. 4 ; 
ilL HI. 1 ; iv. VII. 1 ; V. I. 2, 3 ; HI. 5; 
etal. So to take to be. 

HI. ii. X. 1. ^ ’^•'at 

does he do tliat is not good. I. iii. VHI. 4. 
In I. iii. X 5, ^ may be taken as = 
thereby. 
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m 

t'een 


m 

<«cn 

* 


yew 



tU* 



On 




(I) Great, large. I. »iii. VII. 1, ‘2: II. 
Vi. VII. 1. (2J Wit . descriptive of 

the size and number of fishe.s. III. iii. 

VII. 5. (3) The name of a State. I. vi. 
IV. 2. Inlll.iii V.l. = 

the ntarquis of Foo. (4) The name of a 
marsh. w for WBB , II. iii. V. 2. (6) 
In names of men. ± II. iii. III. 5, 
6 : III. iii. V. 8 ; vi. 8. jjj ^ . III. iii. 

VI. 1 — 8. (6) ^ , name of a hill in 

IfOO. IV. ii. IV. 9. 

THE 102d radical, gj 

(1) Fields, cnltivated lands. I. iv. VI. 
3 ; vUi. VII. 1, 2 ; xr. M : IL iii. IV. 1, 

2;iv.IX.6;vi.VI. 

made it into fields) ; ei aL to = lands. 
III. ih VIII. 5 : iii. X. I, 2 : IV. ii. IV. 3. 
ffl MBi the Father of hnsbandry, — pro- 
bably Shin-nung. II. vi. VII. 2 ; VIII. 2. 
pFj an officer of agricuUnre, the 
Surveyor of the fields. I. xv. 1. 1 ; II. vi. 
VU.3; VIII. 4. . to lay out the 

fields on the system of mutusd caltivs- 
tiou. HL U. VL S. (2) To hunt I. vii. 
IIL 1 ; n. iU. V. 2 ; VI. 1. (8) Name of 

a large dram. IV. i. [ii.] V. 

To cnltivate. I. viii. VII. 1, 2. 

From. n. iv. IX. 7; vii. VI. 5 ( ^ 

= ); but the preceding line, ^ ^ 

is more difficult to cmutme, and 
seems to mean, Do not speak what yon 
hare no occasion to speak. By, to proceed 
by.I. viii. VI. 1. To proceed to. I. -H. III. 
1.2. ^^.-see^. to 

speak. II. V. IU. 8; = one’s own words. 
HI. iii. II. 6. 

(1) To excel. I. v. VL 2. (2) A buff- 
coat. I. xi. VUI. 3. 

(1) To prolong and increase. II. vii. 

VIII. 3: IIL ii. V. 1 ; Hi. HL 2 f— by re- 
peated acts). ( 2 ) The name of a State. 
L vL IV. 1; III. iii, V, 1 (- * .fifeX 2, 
3, 4. 

With or without a male child. II. 
iv.V. 8:IILi VI. !.■* 

To regulate, to make cultivaUe. IL tL 
VL 1: ni. ia VII. 1. 

To give. I. iv. IX. 1: U. T. VI. 7; vL 
VI. 8; VIII. 2 to lay hold of 

and put into): IV. i. [ii.] IV. ( 
to present to)j [iii.] V.; (7<y. 


w 



wet 



pwa» 



if. 


mow 



ptA 




y» 


tseun 




e 



vacant ground near a iiouse, 
a paddock. I. xv. III. 2. 

899 Isfd and marstiy 

ground made ready for cultivation. It vi. 


VI. I. 

Boundaries. IV. 


To fear, to dread. I. vi. IX. 1, 2 ; vii. II. 
1—3; XV. ni. 2: II. i. VUI. 4; iv. X. 3; 

e/sojw. ^ IU. iii. III. 10. 

To separate from. = to leave, to reject, 
m. L VU. 5 to reject this and 

cling to that). 

Dyke-ways along water-courses in 
Adds. rv. i. [iii.] V. 

To nourish. I. iii. IV. 4: II. iv. IV. 1, 
2; VU. 10; T. VUI. 4. 


Acres. I. viu. VI. 3; ut- V. 1, 2; xv I. 
1 : IL iii. IV. 1 ; vi. VI. 1 ; VII. 1,3; VUI. 

1, 4: IV. 1 [iU.] V.; VL gX IC’ 

acred height. U. ▼. VI. 7. ^ 

he dug the ditches, he defined the 

acres. III. i. III. 4. So, 

IU. iii. VII. 6. 

reaped and stacked on the ground. HI. 
ii. L 6. 

, descriptive of ploughshares as 

very sharp. IV. i. [iii.] VL 
(1) All, together. II. iv. VI. 3. (2) 
and 5^ the Hyades. II. ▼. IX. 
eT^. VUI. ^ (3) A hand-net, to take 
with a band-net. IL vii. II. 1. 

descriptive of ploughshares 

as sharp. TV. L [ill.] V. 

A clan-name. IL iv. IX. 4. _Tlie pro- 
nunciation is not fan, ss I have given it m 
the translation. The diet, makes it 
P'0 or Pwan. 

, to be martial-looking. IU. ui. 


V. 7. 

Fields the 3d year under cultivation. 
IV. i. [il.] I. 


See eg. 


Different. 1. vL II. 3: III. ii. X. 3. ^ 

to be different from. L ix- H- L 
8. The difference. U. iv. IV. 3. To be 
rare. L iU. XVU. 3. ^ A ’ •I'’*"*®”’ 
II. vU. III. 1—3. 

To detain. I. vi X. 1—3. To remain. 
IIL iiL IX.2. 


See nr- 

(1) The royal domain. IV. iii. HI. (2) 
The threshold. I. iii. X 2. 
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pm A limit, a boundary ; and to define the 
keji j boundaries, in opposition to 

til define the smaller boundaries. 11. vi. 
VL 2, a, 4 : 111. i. m. 4 ; ii. VI. 1 ; VIII. 

1^, without limits, to be unlimitetl, is 
.'ommon. I. jcr. I. 8 : II. i. VI. 4 ; ii. VII. 
2 ; ri. V. 2 ; et tape. 

^ To fear. IV, i. [L] VIIL 

Uth 




ch'e 

*€ 

}/W\ 


fc,. 

i'h'in 




5' f/fiy 



fftei 


//oo 



K.*an 




THE 103d radical. /E 


(1) Distant, — ^froni a distance. III. i. 
III. 9. But the meaning is nncertain. 
(2) Coarse, »= coarse riee. III. iii. XI. 5. 
To trip on. I. xv. VIL 1, 2. 


In security. IIL iii. HI. 8. 


THE I04th radical. r 

To distress, to be distressed ; distress. 
II. i. VII. 3 ; IX. 4 ; y. IX. 2: Ul. iii. IV. 
7; VIIISjXI. 6:IV. L[Ui.il. 

To be feverish. -■ to pain. II. v. III. 2. 


To be in distress. II. viii. V. 8. 

to make oneVself ill. H. vi. II. 1. 
(1) To lie in pain, sickness. I. ». VIII. 
3: IL V. III. 2 '^f to have a head- 

ache). (2) Calamities. III. i. VI. 4. (3) 
A natural ailment or defect. III. iii. II. 1. 
^ angry. Especially in tlie phrase 

^ I. 1 ! Ill I- 

1; XI. 1. M ^ for every 

word I am liated. II. iv. X. 7. (5) 

insects infesting a plant from within 
it. HI. iii. X. 1. 

(1) To be unwell. II, iv. VIH. 1. (2) 
To be in evil case. III. iii. HI. 7. 


To be in pain, , the heart 

aching. I. v. VIII 4. To be distressed, 
11. iv. IX. 8. 

To be ill ami disabled. 1. i. III. 4. 


descriptive of horses worn 
out II. i. IX. 3. 

Distress. HI. iii. HI, 4. 


To be ilistresst.d, — with cares. H. i- i 
VIII. 2 ; iv. X. 4, •> (to sufier in body). I 

, have toil and suffenn}{ 11. v, | 
Vlil. 2. u* be worn out with , 



s/ioo 




6 

pih 


pih 


distress. II. v, X. 6 ; vi. I. 4. to 

be torn with distress. IH. iii. X. 5. 

To be in distress ; trouble, distress. H. 
iv. VIII. 2; vii. IX. 3. 

To be ill and disabled. I. i HI. 4 ; xv. 
U. 3. 

To bury. HI. iii. IV. 2. 

Afflictions, — an epidemic. II. iv. VH. 2. 

To distress, to afflict. HI. iii. IV. 6 ; 
XI. 1. 

To be cured. I. vii. XVI. 2 : IIL iii 
X. 1. 

To distress; to be distressed. H. vii. X. 
2: in. iii X. 1. 

To be distressed. U. v. X. 2 : IH. iii 

m. 1 . 

To be distressed. IH. ii. X. 1 . 

•= hidden. In the plirasc to 

have secret sorrow. IL iv. VIII. 1. 

THE 103th RADICAL. 7^. 

(1) To ascend, HI. i V. 5; ii VI. 4. 
(2) To complete. IH. iii. V. 2. (8) 

descript ve of the noise made by 
pounding the earth in building. III. i III. 
6 . 

(1) To shoot, — with the arrow. I. ii. 
IV. 1, 2; vii. IV. 3; II. iii. VI. 4 ; vii. VL 
1. (2) To remove. I. iii. X. 3: II. v. HI. 
8. The diet, explains it in tliese cases by 
to disorder. (3) To go away. I, viii. 
IV. 2. To begin a journey. I. viii. X. 1. 
(4) To send forth. II. v. I. 3 (^^ 'S’, to 
speak). (5) To come forth. II. v. II. 1. 
Togrow long. Ill.ii. 1. 5. (tij To respond 
to. IH. iii. VI. 3: IV. iii. IV. 2. (7) To 

go to work on. IV. i. [ii.] II. (8) To be 
manifested. II. iii. IV. 1. (9) 
descriptive of shoals of fishes. I. v. HI. 4. 
(10) descriptive of the wind 

blowing. I. XV. LI. So U. r. 

VIII. 5; X. 3. 

THE 106th radical. 


White. 1. ii. XH. I, 2, x. III. 1—3; xi. 
I. 1; IV. 1 — 3: II. iii. IH. 4; et sape. 

A hunored. I. it. I. 1, 2. 3 ; s< tape. It 
is very frequently used to denote all. all 
the ttungorkindtowhichitisprefixed. We 
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Unou 


imk 




IcaoH 



keaoH 



hao» 


'•*' e- g" U- i- VI. 5; j 


II. r. IV. 


♦ ; g n. V. X. 2; ^ 


kwoH 


II. Vi. II. 1-3; ^ jjfg. II. Vi. V. 4; 
" g II- VI. 2; «/.; “g 

Jg|, II. vii. I. 3; »1 a!.; g j^. III. i. I. 

2; g III. i. III. 6, rt al..- g 

III. ii. VI. 3; g III. ii. VIII. 3; 

g III. Hi. VIII. 3; St 4; 

g *t- 6; g III. iii. XI. 7; 
gjP«,IV.i.[ii.]IV.;«a/.; g^, 

IV. iii. III.; el al.; 4c., &e. 

The grain yet soft iirtlie husk. II. vi. 
VIII. 2. 





The mark, — in a target. II. viL VI 1. 

All at ome. II. iii. VII. 2: III. i. HI. 
6. Manifold IV. i. [ii.] IV. 

About 40 times. (1) To be great, great, 
n. ri. V. 2 ; VT. 4, 6 : HI. i. Vll. 1 ; iiu 

H. 4 ; X. 7: IV. i. [ii.] VII. (^^and 

^); VIII.; X.; [iii.] 1.; II; XI. 
To magnify. II. vi. V. 5 : IV. i. [i.] IV. ' 
(2) Admirable. III. i. I. 3. So [ 

to be of admirable character. III. iu V. 2 : 
IV. ii. III. 6. In this last example the 
meaning perhaps =3 grand ; as it is in 
^ **’* great and sovereign 

God. II. ii. IV. 3. (3) 0 = to 

be brilliant, II. iii. IV. 2. Bright, — as 
grain. IV. i. [li.] I. So 1^, in H. 

i.III.l. (4) . toniit to rights. 

I. XV. IV. 1. (6) To make king. IV. i. 
[i.] IX.; [iii.] IX. (<>) A horse yellow 
with white 8p<it8. I. .w. III. 4 : IV. ii. I. 
1. (7) The name of a valley. III. ii. VI. 
5. TO -ajc- the designation of a 
minister of king Yew. II. iv. IX. 4, 5. (i; 
of another individual. III. iii. IX. 1. 

(I) A pool in a marsh. II. iii. X. 1,2. 

'O'*!'* ptol, the centre, of 
the marsh. (2) P^. the gate of the 

enceinte of a palace. Hi. i. III. 7. (3) 
^ ^ insolent. III. iii. XI. 3, 

w ^ Shun’s minister of Crime. 
IV. iiTiiiTI. 

(1) The brightness of the moon rising. 
I. xii. VIII. 1, (2; to be bril- 

liantly white. II. iv. H. 1— 

(1 ) The brightness of the noam rising. 
I. xii. VI 1 1. 2 (2) to be white 

and glistening. I x. Hi 1. 



0 

utuh 



sca/iy 


Bright. ^ ^ ^ 0 , I swear by 
the bright sun. I. vi. IX. 3. 

THE I 07 th radical. ^ 

The skin, — of animals; with the h.iir 
or fur on. I. ii. VII. 1; iv. VIII. ! . 'll. 
iii. VII. 6. 


THE 108th radical. JH 

To fill; to be full. I.i. HI. 1 ; ii. I. 3 , IX. 
2; vii. XXL 2 ’ ’ 

their numbers fill the space!); viii. I 1; 
X IV. 1, 2; II. iii. v. 7; «1 sape. ^ ^ 
jj^ i when people are not full of then- 

selves. III. iii. H. 10. 

To increase on one. I. iii- XV. ... -i'- 

crease. II. i. VI. 1. ^ '* 

anperadded. H. vL VI 2. ''■'t*’' 

out more ado. in. ii. X. 6. _ „ ,,, 

To place, to deposit. I. it. IV. 2: m- 

ii. 1. 8. 

Scoundrels. H. T. IV. 3. Thieves, ill. 

iii. HI. 16. 

To covenant. H. v. IV. 3. 

Entirely. II. v. X. 6; vi. 1. 4. To fulfil 
entirely. II. vi. V. 6. 

To inspect, to examine. H. iv. VII. 1- 
An inspector. II. vii. VI. 6. 

To see, to loo k at. H. v. IX. B: lU- ’■ 
4;VHl(^^);iii. VI. ItIV. h 
[iii.] III.; iii. V. 4. Anciently, no re^ 
was paid to this distinction of tones in 

A hound. I. viii. VHI. X — 3. 

Not to be durable, to be slackly per- 
formed. 1. X. VIII. 1—3: IL i. H. l—t; 
VII. 3; IX. 1—3; vi. L 1. 

THE lOSxn RADICAL, g 

The eye. I. v. HI. 2; viii. XI. 1, 2: H- 
V. V. 8. 

To stare, = to expect longingly. H '' 

V. 5; viii. I. 5. 

fl) To lie straight. =smootli. L v"- 

VI. 1 ; ix. VI. 2 (of water flowing even)- 
II. V. IX. 1. To make straight. Ill- ,!• 
HI. 5. (2) To be straight, right- I- vn. 

VI. 2 ; H. vi III. 4, 5 ( lE 0, *•>« 
rect and upright); viii. V. 2 : HI. iii- V- 
(3) Only. I. iv. VI. ;1. 

logether. mutually. T. m- I'-"’, - 
XX. 1,2; XXI. I ; II. iv. V. 1; Vll. 8- 
X. 3 ; et sape. 



SHUUJ 
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B 
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(1) Ti) look »t, to »oc. I. iv. VHI. 1— 3 : 
II. i. V. 1 ; V. X. 5: HI. »• VI. 5 ; lii. II. 

7 ; VII. 5 ; XI. 4- (2) To «ssi»t ; «snst- 
«nt. HI. ii. I. 5; iii. III. 8; IV. i. [i.] I-: 
[ii.]VII. (3) mh ftn aacient lord 
of Sfiang. IV. iii. IV. 2. 

A shield. I. xi III, 2. j 

Descriptive of the black and ■white of 
the eyes well defined. I. v. III. 2. 

To observe, to survey. lU. i. VII. 2 ; 
iii. IX. 2. 

Tlie eyebrows. I. v. III. 2. Generally 
in the phrase ^ longevity of eye- 
brows, moaning buslij, well-formed eye- 
brows, which are supposed to beasigi' 
of longevity. I. xv. I. 6: 11. ll* Vll. 

IV. i. [ii.] VII.; VIII.; U. IV. 6 ; iii. HI. 

~ kindly. III. i. VU. I ^). 


king 


1 it‘tn 


tht 


All, multitudes ; to be numerous I. iv. 
X. 3: II. iv. VI. 4: III. u. VI. 6: IV. i. 

^ To^be brilliant or bright; beautiful. II. 
V. IX. 6. deacriptire of the 

brightness of fruit. II. i. IX. I. So 
of the oriole. I. iii. VII. 4. 

See above. 

To look back. We have ^ (" 
and ^ both descriptive of 
the act of looking back with a feeling of 
interest. II. v. IX* 1 ; vi. Ill* 2- 

Having eyes without pupils. We have 

meaning blind musicians. The 


ktU'ii 

chung 

K 

ic 'n 


i. 


former character denotes having the pu- 
pils. but stiU blind. III. i* VIII. 4. 

^ ^ descriptive of a person un- 

k'eung cored for by any one. I. %. VI. 2. 

^5 To look at Generally to look up to, 

and associated with I. iii. HI. 1 3; 
VHI. 3; v.’l. 1-3; ii. IV. 1—3: H.Hi. 

VI. 3; iv. VII. 1, 7: III. i. V. 1 ; u* VI. 

3: iii. IV. 4, 7, 8; X. I 

9S' ^ Inrn round and look at. I. 
xiii. IV. 1, 2. 

Qi Blind musicians. IV. i. [ii.] V. 

koo 

^ ^ descriptive of a man anxious- 

I EB ly thoughtful. I. X. 1. 1 ; of a roan stand- 
ing in awe. I. viii. V- 3. 

^ — see 

THE nOxH RADICAL. ^ 

A spear, with a hook at the side. H- 
iv. VII. 3. Two of them were carnca in 

TOL IT. 


cie 


thin 


a war chariot. Hence -we h«vp , , 

I. vii. V. 1, 2: IV. ii IV. 5. ^ a 
trident. I. xi. III. 3. 

(1) To pity. H. V. VI. 5: III. iii- IH. I. 
men in a pitiable case. H. iii. 

VII. 1. misery. H. vii. 

X. 3. (2) vigorous-looking. H, 

iv. VI. 3. 

Used for Old and wifeless. H. 

vui. X. 2; HI. iii. VI. .X 

THE niTH RADICAL. ^ 

(1) An arrow. I. viii. VI. 3: H- Y’ 
5, 6 ^I. 4 ; iv. V. 4 ; V. IX . 1; ^ W 
To swear I. iv. I. 1, 2 ; v. II. 1 3. ) 

To marshal, to be marshalled. Ill- i- U* 
7- VII 6. fll To set forth, to display. 
HI. ii. VHI. 1, 10 ; 6- . , 

More than a hundred times. A final 
partiele,— at the end of lines. 1. 1. HI- ^ 
IX. 1—3; XIH. 1, 2 ; el patsim. Once 
we find it closing the first member of a 
line;-in IV. i. [iii ] U- Once aUo m the 

3d place in a line, where 

^'searly forty times. To know. I. iii. 
VHI. 4 ; iv. VH. 3; v. ^ 
vii. VHI. 3 ; ei s<r,w. ^ W ^ 
no one takes knowledge of my distress. 

l. iii. XV. I. ^ .=.nneonsciously, 

HI. i. VH. 7 -, but ^ in H- »• H 2, 

= being ignorant. 

How much more! H.i. V. 1 ; vu. Vl.Si 

m. ui-H.T. 

to be martial-looking. IV. ii. 


k'Haou III. 


shih 

m 

fs'eii 

cAe 

p-o 

shih 


9iung 


‘ tS'O 

!® 

I oiO 


THE 112th radical. 

Stones, rocks. I. iii- 1 3 ; * ; 

II. iii. X. 1, 2; iv. VH. 1 : vin. V. 8, 

VIII. 1, 2. 

An earth-topped rocky hill. I. i. HI. 4. 

A whet-stone. 11. v. IX. 1. 

To break. I. xv. IV. 1-3. To strike a 
downright blow. H. iii.V. 6. 

Large in sire; greatly. I- in- pH- 
^ H. l—S; HI. 1, 3; IX- VII. 1-3 ; X. 

IV 1. 2 ; xi. H. 2 ; xii. X. 2, 3 ; xv. \ II. 
1. 2 ; el -e/>«. Great, honourable. II. viu. 

V 3. 4. fi. 

To file. I v. I. 1. 

To grind, to polish. I. v. I. 1 


94 
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jAoy 



k't 

chf 

kt 


M 


faay 



toe 


Jifl 

tsoo 



(1) The mu'^ical stone. 11. vi. TV. 4: 
IV. i. [i.j IX ; [ii.] V. In IV. iii. I., the 
instrument is said to ho one of n more 
precious material. (2) To give the reins 
to. to gallop, burses. 1. vu. IV. 2 


THE I13rn RADICAL, yjt 


To ihovr. II. i. I. 1 : III. iii. II. 10: IV. 

i. [iii.] nr. 

The altar of the Spirits of the land. 
To sacrifice to those Spirits. II. vi. VII. 

2 : HI. iii. IV. 6. 

To offer a sacrifice; sacrifices. II. vi. 
V. 1, 2, 4 ; VI. C ; VIII. 4 :_I1I. i. V. 4 ; ii. 

I. 1, 2. K, 7, 8; hi. IV. 2 (0 IV. 

i. [ii.] VI.; VII.;ii. IV. 3. _ _ 

(1) To be large. II iU. VI. 3. 

(1) Deseriptire of an eii.sy and uncoii- j 
strained ntanner. I ii. II. 3;=gently, II. 
vi. V'lII. 3; = leisurely and bright. 111. 
iit. Vll. 4. (2) In crowds, multitudes. I. 
XV. 1. 2: 11. i. VI f I. 6. 

To be at rest. II. v. V. 6. The pronun- 
ciation is given on p. 345 as cA'e; —incor- 
rectly. 

Only. II. V. V. 4; vi. II. 1-3. =it 
just is. II. iv. IV. 3. 


(1) To pray for; to beg. II. vi VII. 2; 
vii. VI, I : m. it. II. 4 ; iu. IV. 6. (2) 
ill multitudes. IV. Hi. 111. (3) 

ffie a designation of the minister of 
War. II. iv. I. 1—3. 

(1) Happiness, blessing. II. iii. III. 6: 
III. i. VII. 4; iii. Vlll. 4; IV. i, [i.] IV. 

(iiililHS): [»•] *'^8. (2) To 

take pleasure in. II. v, IV. 2. 

The space inside the door of the ancestral 
temple. II. vL V. 2. 


A halberd. 1. xiv. II. 1. 


(I) Ancestors. lHH » one’s forefa- 

thers is frequent. II. v. X. I ; vi. V, 3: III. ] 
iii. Ill 3, 4; et al. So ^[J_ II. vii. i 
VI. 2 ; s< al. We liave m used for j 

ancestors in II. iv. V. 2; but jjlj^ IV. 

1. [ii.] IV.; [iii.] V., — ancestors, male and 
feiiiHle. liia# = ancestors. II. ri. VI. 

6 ; HI. iii. VI. 8. ^ great ancestors, 
H. vi. VI. 4; III. iii. X. 7; el al.; but in 
I\'. I. [iii.] I., = my great grandfather. 

grand ancestor. III. ui IX. 1. 
(2} To offer a sacrifice, on commencing ■ 
a journey or an ex|K*<liliorj. to the Spirit 
of the way IU. ill. VI. 7 ; vn. S. j 

To reverence. IV. iii. IV. 3. I 




tsoo 



hoo 


chuh 



shin 




taxe 



ku>an 




ytn 



ching 


ftih 



ma 




Dignity. HI. ii. III. 6. 


Blessing, prosperity. II. vi. VI. 4: vr 
I. 1; III. i. VII. 5; IX. 5, 6: IV. i. [ii ] 
VIII.; ii. in. 4; iii. II. 

(1) An officer of prayers. II. vi. V'. i 
5. (2) To tie or bind. L iv. IX. 3. 

To curse. III. iii. I 

Spiritual Beings. II. i. V. 1; vi. III. 4, 
6; VIU. 2: III. ii. VIII. 3; iii. IT. 7; 
1.2,,(^f$)6;V.l;X.5:IV. i. [i.] 
VIII. The Spirits of ancestors. II. i. v'l. 
5; Ti. V. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6: III. i. V. 5; Vi. 2. 

The spring sacrifice to ancestors. In, 
or in offering, that sacrifice. II. i. VI. 4. 

To be auspicious, a happy omen. II iv. 
V. 7: III. i. II. 5; iii. X. 6: IV. iii IV. 1 
To sacrifice ; sacrificial, I. xv. I. 8 ; H- 
V). V. 2 ; VI. 5. III. ii. I. 7. 

To be fortunate. III. ii, II. 4. 


^'o pour out a libation in sacrifice. III- 
5. 1. 5. 

Happiness, prosperity ; emolument, dig- 
nity. ^ occurs repeatedly. II. ’. 
VI. 2 : el al. ^ is frequent. II vi. 

VIH. 1, 3: vii. VIII. 3,6: 
eiai. ^jji^.ni.r..viii.4. 
the second blessing.— the feast at the 
conclusion of a sacrifice. II- vi. 1 • 6 
See also II. iv. VIII. 3, 13: HI. i. VII, 3 
ii. III. 7 ; ft a/. 

To offer a pure sacrifice. II- ri. VIII. 
4: HI. ii. I. 1,2; iii. IV. 2. It mii* 
mean generally to sacrifice in IV. i. L J 

Calamity. II. v. V. 2; X. 5. To ^ 
visited with calamity. III. iii. HI. 2. = 

to punish. IV. iii. V. 3. 

A happy omen. IV. i. [i.] IH- 

More than fifty times. 
blessing. II. i. VI. I-a-S; ii. IX.4: 

III. 5 ;V. 1,2,3, 4; ^^6^11. 4; 

4 ; IX. 1 ; et terpe. jgg 
^j^,IV.i. [i.]IV. 

IV. 1—3. To bless. IV. ii. IV. 3 

44' fl ^ ). 

'* To sacrifice to the Father of war IH. 
i. Vfl..‘>. The sacrifice was offewd 
the scene of wartaie; — to whom is d® 
well ascertained. 

To withstand. I. viii. XI. 3: II- i- 
4 ; HI. i. IH. 9. A match, an opponent. 

I.xi.VI.3. 

IU. iii. I. 2; VI. 3, 


g, strong oppressors. 
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Ic 


tu:L 

A 


r-g 

ya 






flag 


Propriety, the rules of propriety, M- 
cordiiig to propriety; ceremonies. I. iv. 
Vlll. 3: IT. iv. tX. ri. V. 3—5-, vii. VI. 
V: IV. i. [ii.] IV.; [iii.] V. 

A place in Wei. I. iii XIV. 2. 

To pray to. II. iii. VI. 1. 

The summer ssieriflce to ancestors. In 
that sacrifice. II. i. VI. 4. 


THE IUth radical. 

The great Yu. the founder of the Hea 
dynasty, tl. vi. VI. I ; HI. i.X. 5 ; iii. V'll. 
l"; IV. ii IV. 1 ; iii. IV. I j V. 3. 


THE 116 th radical. 




tsew 

m 

^soo 

U 

pei 

lit 

ifioh 

ch'ih 


(1) Paddy. I. ix. VI. 1—8: IH. ii. I. 4. 
(2) Grain gaierally. I. xv. I. 7 : II. »i- 
VII. S. 

(1) Descriptrre of. the growing com 
coming into ear. III. H. I. 5. (2) f)f a 

plant that seeds without haring flowered. 
I. XT. I. 4. 

(1) I’rirale; — ^nsed for private clothts. I. 
L II. 3. In II. vi. V. 5,=the private feast, 
that conflned to certain iiarties. Private 

fields, U vi Vm. 3; IV. 1. [ii.] II. ^ 
private (i. s. low, poor) men, II. v. 
IX. 4: but in III. iii. V. 3,=the members 
of one’s family. 'I’o take to oiie’s-self I. 
XT. 1. 4. (2) A brother-in-law. I. v. III. 1. 

To hold, to grasp I. iii. XIII. 3; vii. 

XXI. 1:11. iv. VH. 8,6, «t«f 
to keep the heart, to maintain certain 
principles in it. I. iv. VI. 3: II. v. III. 6: 
HI iu. III. 3. = to employ. HI. 

iii. I. 3. K ^ 

possess a normal nature. III. iii. VII- 1. 
Handfuls, II. vi VIH. 3. 

The autumn. I. v. IV. i: II- v. X. 2 : 
IV. ii. IV. 3, 4. ^ three autumns, 

probably^tliree seasons. I. vi. VIH. 2. 


To Collect. I. XT. II. 3 


I)- 


m 

ke» 

W 

tsze 

l/ing 

m 

cli'ing 


Black millet, with a double kernel. HI. 
ii. I. 6. 

To feed horses, — with grain. I. i. IX. 2, 
3: II. vii. II. 3. 4. 

descriptive of what pnK^eeils 
or is done in an orderly proper way. 1. 
xi. in. 3 : n. T. IV. 4 ; vii. VI. 1 ; Hi. ii- 
V. 3. In H. iv. V. 1. it is used of 
regularly and gracefully shaped, 
alone. Orderliness, II. vii VI. 3; to be 

permaneot, IV. iii. HI- 


too 

U 

chih 

m 

chtlOff 

m 

ehu»g 

ch'iay 

m 

eh't»g 

m 

tseih 


Black millet. IIL ii. I. 6 : IV. ii. TV. I. 
Used for spirits made of the grain. IH. 
iii. VIII. 5. 

Probably a million. IV. i. [ii.] IV.; 
[iii.J V. 

Wolfs-tail grass. I. xiv. IV. 1 : II. vi. 
VIH. 2. 

(!)General name for a measure, weight, 
or rule. To use as a pattern. II. v. I. 4. 
(2) An earldom in the royal domain. III. 
iii. IX. 2. 

A kind of rice ;— glutinous and good 
for making spiriu. IV. i. [ii.J IV. 

To sow or plant early. IV. ii. IV. 1. 

(I) To seleet or use as seed. H, vi. VIII. 
1- HI ii 1.5. (2) The different kinds 

*!)• 


che 


t uou 




k*e 


k>ih 




of grain to be iowo. III. iL I. 6 
To sow. ni. ii. I. 5 

To be equal, corresponding, to. I. xiv. 

n.2. 

To lift up. I. XT. I. 8. 

(1) Millet. The paniatm ntHiacetm. 
Often used in connexion with I. vi. 

1. 1—3; X. VIH- 1, 2 •, XV. I. 7: 11. i. VIII. 
4; vi. V. I; VI. 3; VII. 1,2,4; VII^: 

IV. i. [iii ] VI.; ii. rV. I. (2) ^ 
Shull’s minister of agriculture, and the 
founder of the Chow family. Ill- ii- 1. I. 

2, .6, 8; iii. IV. 2: IV. i. fi.] X.; ii IV. 1, 

2. ( 3 ) To Vw expeditious. II. vi. V. 4. 

(1) ’I'o plant late. IV. ii. IV. 1. (2) 
Anvihing young. Young grmu. H. yi. 
Vlil. 2, 3. Cliildrcn, to be childish. I. iv. 
Xv 

Riiw in the plant, paddy. I. x. VUI. 3 ; 
XV. I- 6: n. vi. Vll. 4; viii. V. 3: IV. ii. 
IV. 1. 

(1) To sow I. ix. VI. 1—3: H. vi. VIII. 

1 : III. iii. IH. 6 |^), and 7 : IV. ii. 

IV. J (id.); iii. V. 8. =harvest, 1. xv. I. 
7: II. vi. VH. 4. (2) Grain cut and in 
the field. I. xv. I. 7. 

^ , to bow with the head to the 
ground. II. vi. V, 6: HI. iii. VIII 5, 6. 

(1) Grain. In the phrase ^ the 
different kinds of crain. I- xv. I. 7 : 11. vi. 
VI. 2: VIII. 1 : IV. i. [ii.] II.; [iii.] V.; 
VI. (*2) Good. 1. xii. II. 2, 3 (=. lucky) : 
II i. VI. 2. To become good. II. v. II. 

to maintain otre’s good- 
ness. IV. ii, H. 3. To be happy. H. v 
IU. I; VIH. 5. G; X. 8. .5; vi. HI. 4. (31 
To imiirish. to bless with abundance, lo 
treat well. H. iv. III. 1 ; vi. VII. 2. (4) 
'To live; while alive. I. vi. IX. 3. (•’) 
Emolument. II. iv. VIII. 13. 

(1) To be penetrating, or, perhaps, to 
to be mild. HI. iii. VI. 8. (2) Solemn, 

profound. IV. i. [i.] I.; 11 (3) 
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9!. 

heueh 


98 

keuf 


$ 

k*eunp 

k^unif 


ehvtn 
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to he profound, to be reverent. III. i. T. 4 ; I 
ii. V. 2: IV^. i. [ii.l III. To be very ad- 
mirable. IV. ii. III. 4; ill. I. 

Tall, red millet. III. ii. I. 6. 

Grain planted late and ripening early. 

I. XV. I. 7: IV. ii. I\'. 1. 

The ears of grain hanging down with 
their own weight. III. ii I. 5. 

To collect ; — in reference to the bring- 
ing the cut grain together and aetting it 
up. IV. i. [iii.] VI. 

To stcre np in stacks in the fields; such 
stacks. III. iL VI. 1: IV. i. [iii.] V. 

Ears of grain. I. vi. I. 2: II. ri. VIILS. 

descriptive of rows of rice 
growing luxuriantly. III. ii. I. 4. 

Luxuriauce, — of growth I. ii. Xlll. 1,2. 

To reap. I. ix. VI. 1, 2, 3: II. vi.VI. S: 
III. ii. I. 5 (= husbandry); iii. HI. 6, 7 : 

I V. ii. IV. 1; iii. V. 3. See 
A bundle, a sheaf. II. vi. VIXl. 3. • 

To reap. I. xv. I. 4. 6: If. vi. III. S; 
Vm. 3: III. ii. I. 6: IV. i. [iii.] V.; VI. 
To cut down and bundle firewood. II. v. 
IX. 3. 

The name of a place or district. II. iii. 
III. 4. 

f Jl’ measure. IV. i. 

[i.]^.; ui. II. 

THE 116th radical. ^ 

Acave.apit. (1) Houses in the ground. 
III. i. III. 1. (2) A grave. I. vi. IX. 3; 

xi. VI. 1—3. 

^l) Tp search into, to lay bare. II. i. IV. 
8; iv. VII. 16; v. HI. 7: HI. i. VH. 1. 
(2) In the end ; an end. H. iii. VH. 2: HI. 

iii. I. 3. (3) '•"kindly. I. x. 

VH. 2. 

(1) A /think. I. xv. 1.5; HI. 3. (2) 
the azure vault. HI. iii. HI. 7. 
is defined by ‘lofty ’and ‘great.’ 

(1) Empty, liollow. II. iv. IL 4 So 

HI. iii. HI. 12. H descrip- 
tive of empty — unemployed — looms. II. 

V. IX. 2. To make empty, to exhaust. 

II. iv. VH. 3. (2) the minister 

of Works. III. i. HI. 5. — The diet, gives 
II. iv. VH. 3 in 3d tone. 

To bore through. I. ii. VI. 2, 3. 


Suddenly. I. viii. VII. 3 ~ 

m- 

(O descriptive of a bride as 

^lou motlest and retiring. I. i. I. 1—3. ( 2 ) 
deep and anxious thoughts. 1 
5i. VHI. 1. 

To stop up. I. XV. I. 5 ; HI. 3. 


tuh 2 


ciiih 

u 

t'‘euou 


To be in distress from, embarrassed by. 
II. iv. VHI. 9. 


t‘eun 

^ To be straitened. I. iii. XV. 1. 
t‘ea 

Poverty. I. iii. XV. i. 

htuny 


THE 117th radical. 


-s- (1) To stand. I. iii. HI. 2. (2) To rear. 

-H- HI. i. in. 5, 7. To set up. HI. ii. X. 6. 
leih -po raise up, to appoint. H- vii. VI. 5; 
III. i. VII. 2; iii. IU. 7: IV. iii. IV. I 
(3) Used for to provide grain-food ; 
— rice or millet cooked in grains. IV. i. 


ping 



chany 



runy 


[i.] X. 

Together. I. vii. H- 1 — 3; xi. I. 2, 3. 


In the end. III. iii. IX. 4. 

Anything of elegant composition. The 

blazonry of birds on a flag. IL iit III. 4 ; 
and of other ornaments. VII. 2. A piece 
of weaving. II. v. IX. 6. Of the bril- 
liance of the Milky way, HL k_IV. * = «"'• 
in 5, ol carved figures. descrip 

tive of the elegance of the princes, II- vi- 
X. 2; and of speech, viii. I. 1. To be 
glorious. HI. ii. VIII. 3. Rules ; statutes. 
HI. ii. V. 2: IV. i. [ii ] VIII. A signal 
or pattern. III. iii. II. 4. 

(1) A boy, a young man. I. vii- X. 2 ; 
XU. 1, 2; XIU. 1, 2. So^-^-I '^- 

VI. 1, 2. (2) a young ram, — 

one without horns. II. vii. VI. 5 ; and 
alone, in HI. iii. H. 8. 



To be afraid. IV. iii. IV. 5. 

To be exhausted. HI. iii. XI. 6. 



IV. iii. IV. 4. 
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11 

■< 

hr. 

kh 


Su-tf? 

itih 


yVf 

JuJi 




n 

kt 

tah 


it* 


THE U8 th radical. YS 


The bamboo; of bamboo. I. T. I. 1 — 8; 
V'. I ; xi. Ill, 3 : II. iv. V. 1 (perhaps = a 
oiump of bamboos). 

A bamboo pole. = a rod, — for fishing. 

I. Y. V. 1. 

To laugh. I. iii. V. 1 ; t. HI. 2 ; IV. 2, 
5, 6; V. 2: IL ii. IX. 1; W. V. 2 ; vi. V. 
3:IV.ii.IlL2. 

not think them matter for laughter. III. 

ii. X. 3. 

A reed organ. II. i. I. 1 ; ri. IV. 4 ; vii. 

VI. 2. 

A splint hat. II. iv. VL 2 ; yiii. I. 2 ; 
IV. i. fiii.] VI. 

A door or screen at the back of a car- 
riage. screen of bamboos 

woven in squares. II. i ii. IV. 1 : III. iii. 

VII. 2. We find with the same 
meaning. 

A trap or basket for catching fish ; — 
set at the openings of a dam. L iii. X. 
3 i vUi. IX. 1 — 8 : IL r. in. 8. 

The shoots or sprouts of bamboo. III. 

iii. VILA 

A square basket. 1. i. m. i.; ii. IV. 2 ; 
IX. 3 ; XT. L 2 : IL i. 1. 1 ; rii. VIH. 1 
8*’**‘*^ in »'»ch a basket) : IV. i. pii.] 

A hair-pin. I. W. HI. 1. 

To answer. II. It. X. 4. 

A round basket. L ii. IV. 2: II. rii. 
VIII 1 (see ^): IV, i. pU.] VL 

— A kind of flute. TV. i.[i.] IX. 

To diTine by the reeds or milfoU. L t. 
IV. 2: 11. i. IX. 4. 


tuh 


choo 


ch‘t 


isik 

kwei 

s 

t‘ien 

m 

ketn 


I. 4 : III. i. III. 3. « to repair. III. i. X. 
3. 

To be generous or magnanimous; gen- 
erously devoted to the people. I. x. IV. 2 ; 
IV. i, [i.] IL: in. ii. VI. 1-6. To con- 
solidate. IIL i. VII. 3. 5. Largely. III. iii. 
XI. 1. she was blessed 

to give birth to king Woo. III. i. II. 6. 

p&, the belly swollen and bloated; 
— probably from dropsy. ■= an ugly, 
bloated individual. 1. iii. XVIII. 1, 2. 

A kind of flute. 11 v. V. 7 : III. ii. X. & 

To be densely collected together. 1. v. 

1. 

A square vessel for containing the 
cooked erain at sacriflces and feasts. L xi. 
X. 2: 11. i. V. 2; V. IX. 1. 

A mat of fine bamboo work. II. iv. V. 

6. ^ and I- 

X. 1 : 11. iii. IV. 1 ; 111. iii. VII. 2. 

(1) A slip or tablet of bamboo, with 

writing on it. II. i. VIII. 4 


( 2 ) 


descriptive of one who 


yea 


A bamboo mat spread on the ground, and 
on which they sat in early times at feasts. 
IIL K. IL 1,2; VI. 4. , on first 

coming to the mats, t. e., to the feast. II. 
Tii. VL 1, 3. 

The Sieve ; — ^the name of a constellation, 
part of Sagittcrna. II. T. VL 2; IX. 7. 

(1) A reed, a tube. I. Hi. XVII. 2. (2) 
A double flute. IV. i. [u.] V.; ill. I. (3) 
to take one’s own way. HI. ii. 

X*l. 

The box of a carriage, or cart, —a 
cart. IL T. X. 6 ; vi. VII. 4. 


sAmo 

n 

ttMk 

n 

dkuk 


(1) The knots or joints of plants. I. iii. 
XI. 1. (3) To be lofty. IL iv. VU. 1, 2. j 


To beat earth hard. I. xr. 1. 7 • 

III. bill. 8. OB to build. II. iv V. 2; v. 


manifests an easy and indifiTerent man- 
ner. I. iii. Xlli 1 ; of blessing bestowed 
abundantly. IV. i. [i.] IX.; of music har- 
monious and loud. (V. iii 1. 

The metal tongue in the pipes of an 
organ. Used for the organ. I. vi. III. 1 ; 
7 xi. 1.3:11. il. 1; v. IV. 5. 

The pan-pipe, IV. i. [ii] V. 

To sift. II. V. IX. 7 (^ ^): HI. ii. 
I. 7, 

^ ^ descriptive of a fishing rod as 

long and tapering. I. v. V. 1. 

To adjust the revenue of a district by 
the regulation of the fields. III. iii. VII, 8. 

A flute. I. iii. XIIL 3. e - 
dance waving the flute in the ha^* 1I> 
vl. IV. 4. So in II. vii. VL 2. 

See^. 

A vessel of bamboo, used to contain 
fruits, sauces, Ac., at sacrifices and feasts. 
Associated with . 1. xv . V. 2 : IL i. 
IV. 6; V. 3; vii. VL 1, 4: IIL ii HI. 4; 
Hi. VII. 3: IV. ii IV. 4. 

THE 119th radical. 

Rice in the hosk. IL iv. III. 1 ; v. IL 

3 , 6 . 

Maixe. L x. VIII. 3: II. iv. III. 2; vi. 
9lfe VH. 4. 
wmg 

,ag. (1) Viands, materials for a feast L vii. 

I. 1 3. (2) To be bright, splendid. I. 

vii VI. 3; X, XI 3. a beauty. 


peen 


$uh 
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chanq 


I. X. V. 8. Bri|;btl]r. II. i. V. 2. 

detcriptiTe of floe drewee. II. r. 

IX. 4. 

Fine rice; — floe. HI. Ui. XI. 5. 
Provision*, — for a journey. HI. iii. V. 6. 


-m. - .f(i’ of artonesend rocka 

7i.i appearing in water. I. x. HI. 3. 
n Millet used in sacriflce. large 

ch‘e dishes of millet. IV. iii. HI. 

(1) Provisont of grain, — for a journey. 


tmiy in kind, — in st. 5. 


thUt 


ktw 

JtSaou 

jf£ 

let 


yoA 

fioA 

u 

fom 

fPU 

turn 

*hun 

m 

pt 


toh 

$£ek 

s? 

ch^oo 

m 

•haou 


To wash grain. UI. ii. L 7. 


THE 120tH R-UMCAL. 




(1) Light-looking IV. i. [iii.] VI. (2) 
t descriptive of thin, woven shoe*. 
I. ix. I. i; II. V. IX. 2. 

'SI 

(1) To regulate. II. v. X. 6 (=regula- 
tors): III. i. rv. 5 and u. Vi. 4 (j^ ^). 
—bond* of government. lU. iii. IV. 7. 
(2) Nook* in a hilL I. xi. V. 2. 

To bind ; to be bound. IL iii. IV. 2 ; iv. 

V. 3: rv. iii. II. 

To convey ta I xv. I. 7, 8. To report 

W. ".in.Ul.VL3(|U]i!U^> 

descriptive of rubes a* clean 
and bright. IV. i. pii.] VII. 

To be remiss, — in behavionr. H. vii- 

VIII. 3. 

to tie together. I. ii. XII. 2. 

(1) Great; pure. II. vii. VI. 2: HI. ii. 
^II. 4: IV. i. [ii.] Vm.; [Iii.] VUL; ii. 
IV. 8. (2) Singieness. IV. i. [i.] U. 
Woven silk-bands. I. iv IX. I. 

(1) White. I. ii. VH. 1—3; iv. IX. 1— 
3 ; xiii; II. 1—3. White silk. I. viii. UI. 
1 ; 1> 2. (2) Hly, for nothing. I. 

IX. VI. 1—3. 

To twist. I. XV. L 7. 

To remove. I. iv. IH. 3. 

Perennial hemp. I. xii. TV. 2. 

To continue. IH. iii II. 3 (one’s suc- 
cession of the past): IV. i. [iii] U. —in 
maasesu Hi iii IX. 3. 


fuh 

Vo 


tsoo 

IS 

kith 


tteueh 

kith 


[, a rope,— fastening a boat. II. 
vii. VIII. 6. 

Braiding. I. ii VII. 1 

(1) For ever. I. v. 1. 1, 2; vi. VII. 1— v: . 
rV.i[a]n.(^j^,toperpetnate.) (2) 
— ali I. via. XI. 2 Q ): II. v. IX. 5 ; 

viii IL 1, 3 I?) 

An end. HI. ii. III. 3 ; iii 1. 1 ; et al. In the 
end. H. iv. VIIL 10. (3) foUowe.i hy 

H , can hardly be translated I. Hi. 

in. 4: V. 1— 3; XV. 1 : H. i. V. 1 ; vii. IV. 
1. So, followed by 1^. I. vu. XVIII. 1, 

a hiU of Ts'in. 1. xi. V. 1, 2. 

Woven silk bands, ribbons. 1. iii. XIII. 
2;iT. IX.2; viilV. 1. 


ch'e 


tM 

keik 

m 

"9 

wkwuy 

m 

kimy 


m 

iuh 


cJVow 


To tie. I. xiii. II. 3 to be in a 

collection of knots); xiv. III. 1; xv. IIX 
4: H. iv. VIIL 8; viii. I. 8 ^). 

(1) To extinguish. IH. i VH. 8. (2) 

Exceeding, very. II. iv. VUL 10. 

Pure. 11. vi, V. 2 ( 

Silk; silken, of silk. I. ii. VU. 1—3; 
XUL3; iii. lL3;iv. IX. 1— 3;v. IV. 1, 
xiv. HI. 2: U. i. III. 3 ; UI. iii. II. 9 (“ 
silken string) ; IV. 1 [iii.] IX 

Fine cloth, from the ttbres of the doli- 

chos LLU.2;iiLn.4;iv.UI.3(j^^. 

To be remiss. IV. iii. IV. 4. 

Thread, string. IV. U. IV. 6. 

Coarse cloth, from the fibres of the doli- 
clius. L L II. 2 ; iu. II. 4. 

To comfort, to give rqrase to. I. i- rV- 
1: II. u. V. 3; vi. V. 6; vii. IL 4 ; « at 
nun- there is pesee throughout 
the myriad regions. IV. i. [iii.] IX. 

nn- descriptive of s fox solitsry 
end suspicious. I. v. IX. 1 — 3: vUi. VI. 1- 

In the phrase the featliery 

ornaments of a flag. UL iiL VU. 2. 

To regulate. U. v. I. 4. Joined »ith 
and meaning to plan, to map out. 
IL vi. 1. 3 ; viii. X 1 : UI. i VUI. 1 ; 
VUI. 2. 

(I) Green. L iii. U. 1—3; v. 1. 1— 3^ 
IV. U. IV. 6. (2) King-grass. U. viii- U- 
1. Should be written with -fp" 
top. 

To be close. IL viii I. 2 (j| 

jijB to bind round and round. 
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VnoH 


I. XT. II. 2. To be bound pound and 
round. I. X. V. 1 — 3. 

In the phrase inseparably at- 

tached, — a parasite. HI. ii. IX. 5. 

Grey. I. vii. XIX. 1. 

About 200 times. (1) To tie, — by the , 
collar. II. ir. II. 1, 2. To hold together, i 
to hold fast. II. IT. VII. 3; vii. VIII. 5: | 
HI. iii. III. 3. (2) Only. I. i. III. 2, 3; 
Til. XVIII. I, 2: H. T. I. 4 ; et al. Wlien 
it has this meaning, it will be found I 
generally at the beginning of lines, | 
though it is often in that position when | 
we cannot thus construe it. (3) Some- j 
times it has the force of the copula, as in 

i. I. 1. So, II. It. IX. 4 ; Ti. V. 1 ; it scepe. 
In H. vui the ^ 
may he thus construed; but in the line 
that follows we cannot 

bring the term nmler (2^ though it is at 
the beginning of the line. When it serres 
the purpose of the copula, it will be found 
to be generally in the 2d or 3d place of 
the line. — Wang Yin-che says further 
that it sotuetimes — = to haTe, and in 

sUnces, II. iii. III. 2, ^ 


ch'ok 


hwan 

W 


tsze 


j>‘y 

m 


I'j)* 

But we may take ^|j as a verb, = to 
obserre the rules, and = ~pj, ‘ and 
so.’ He explains it also by iostanc- 

I. Tu. Xil. 1, but here it may 
be taken as an initial particle. He gires 
also the mcaniug of fH , ‘ and instanc- 

A ^ 

UiT.VI.4, and^|j|^,fjj|, HI. 
*• Vlll. 3. The fact is, a great indefinite- 
ness belongs to the usage of the term ; 
and we may gire it many different mean- 
ings to suit the exigency of diflTerent 
Passages. 

Ropes, — of straw. I. xt. I. 7. 

To giTe the law to, to regulate. III. i. 
® So ii. V. 4, but in st. 

8 we hare ^ alone. ^ 

the four quarters take Ton as their jiat- 
tern or regulator. III. li'. VIII. ti. 

A net. I. iii. XVJII. 3. 


seu 


meen 




isih 


mni 




^ow 

M 

kaou 


t'dng 

m 

Aeutn 

m. 

Juny 

m 

If 


To be gentle, I. v. I. 3. j^, de- 

scriptive of brothers as kindly and genets 
ous. II. Tii. IX. 3. 

String. I. xi. HI. 3. 

Black. 1. Tii. L 1 — 3 : II. viii. 1 , 2. 

Tlic string-ends of a cap. I. viii. VI. 2. 

To cover, or fit, with. HI. iii. II. 9. 
Should be written with on the right. 
A seam. L iL VII. 2. 

A line or thread of connexion. IV. ii . IV. 
1, 2. Applied to meritorious deeds of a 
descendant, as in harmony with those of 
his ancestors. IV. iii. V. 1. 
go on in regular connection. HI. iii. IX. 2. 

(1) j^, descriptive of the spread- 

ing, continuous growth of creepers. I. vi. 
VIL 1—3; IH. i. III. 1; of the march of 
an army. III. iii. IX. 5; of weedors in a 
field, IV. i. [ii..] V. (2) ^ tu >>« 
small-looking. H. viii. VI. 1 — 3. 

To continue. a continuance 

of attendants, many attendants. We 
have together, meaning to bo 

continuous and bright, to continue and 
glorify. HI. i. I. 4 : 1 V. i. [i.] lU.; VI.; [ii.] 
VIH.; [iii.] HI. 

descriptive of people babbling. 
II.T^VI. 3. 

A line, a cord. I. ii. XIH. 3. 

To twine about. I. i. IV. 3. 

OI the finest fabric. I. iv. HI. 3. 

Tliin, undyed silk. I. viL XIX. 1, 2, 

To bind, to tie. I. xi. III. 3- Bands. 
IV. ii. IV. 5. 

To hang up, to suspend. I. ix. VI. 1 — 3 : 
IV. i. [ii.] V. 

A seam. I. ii. VII. 3. To sew, to make. 
I. ix 1. 1. 

A bride’s sash. I. zr. HI. 4. 

Tu bind fast. HI i. III. 5. 


ifony 





To be connected with, to be attached 
to, IV. iii. IV. 4. 

To arrange. II. viii. II. 3. 


Slt/l 


Isiiny 



(1) To let go, — an arrow. I. vii. IV. 2. 
(2) = alllioiigh. I. vii. XVII. 1, 2. (3) 
To give indulgence to. III. ii. IX. 1 — 6. 

To tether,— by the feet. II. iv. H. X, 2 : 
IV. i. [ii.j IX. A rope. IV. L [li.] IX. 
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Tu unite together and tie up. In the 
phrase ^ , to have the hair bound 
up in a knot, or in two knots. I. v. IV. 6 ; 
viii. VII. 3. To be alt in one IV. iii. IV. 
5. We have in I. ii. VII. 3. mean- 
ing a joining of a garment; but the diet, 
would read here tsung, in the lat 

tone. 

(1) To twist, to spin. I. xii. II. 2; xv. 

I. 3. (2) Meritorious services. HI. i. X. 

V. The sphere of such services. IV. iii. 
V. 3. 

To be abiind.vnt ; numerous, manifold. 

II. iv. VIII. 1 : III. li. VI. 2 : IV. i. [ii.] 
VII. 


To weave. III. iii. X. 4. 
aee 

For flags, ir. iii. III. 4. 

Enbroiderod. I. x. III. 2 ; xi. V. 2 ; XT. 
VI. I. 

(I) A line. II. viii. II. 3: Ill.i. HI. 5 
(a builder’s line). (2) To continue. Ill 

I. IX 5. mm- descriptive of nnin- I 
terrupted succession. I. i. V. 2 : III. iii. 

II . 6 . 

(0 ^ deacriptive of traina of 
princes waiting on the king. II. iii. V. 4. 

descriptive of horses keeping 
together in a carriage. IV. ii. I. 3. (2) 
Repeatedly, ever. IV. i. [iii.] X. (3) 
Name of a hill in Loo. IV. li. IV. 7. (4) 

Used for ; = from stage to stage 111. 
iii. IX. 3. 

To continue. II. i. IX. 1 ( mmy- IV. 
i [i.] IV. j^); [iii.] I.; II. 


To continue. II. iv. V. 2: IV. i. [iii] 
VI. A joining nng. I. xi. III. 1. 

To lie attached to. I. i. IV. 1 ; II. ii. V. 3. I 

I 

To continue, to keep np. I. xv. 1.4: III. 
i. il. 6;iii. V.2; VI. 3;VII. 1: IV. H.IV. 


m A pitcher. II. V. VIII. 3. 
ping 

To be exhausted. II. r. VIII. 3. Entire 
W ly. II. i. VI. 2. 

Ic'ing 

A vase, a jar. I. i. III. 2: II. v. VIII. 3: 
W III. ii. VII 2. 


THE 122d radical, 

(1) Not, to be without. III. i. VI. 2 ; iii. 
II. 3. to transgress, to go to 

the utmost extent of what it not right. 
I. T. IV. 4 ; ix. HI. 2: II. t. V. 8; Vill. 
4: Tii. V. 2, 3; 111. ii. IX. 3. (2) To de- 
ceive, to dcisl deceitfully with. ll. iv. VII. 
4. (3) = calamities. III. iii. X. 8. 

Seldom. I. vii. IV. 3. 

A flailing net I, r. HI. 4. 

A rabbit-nek I. i. VH. 1 — 3. 

A nek the net of crime. 11. 

Ti. in. 1 : III. iii. X. 1 ! XI. 1. 

A kind of net or snare. I. vi. VI. 2. 

Jp. .P,. descriptive of catching fi»h 
: by covering them with a basket. IL d. 
V. 1. 

Crime, offence. ILw-lX-^!^’ 4^ ^ 

V. HI. 7; IV. 1; vi. Hi. I : HI. u. X. 1, 
2- XI. 1. To give occasion for blame. 
lU. ii. I. 8. 

^ a net made with nine bags or 

compartments for catching fish- L 

VI. 1. 

To set, to arrange. IV. iii. I. 

A simple trap or basket for catching 
fish. II. ii. HI. 1—3 : Tui. IX. 3. 

Sorrow, troubles. I. vi. VI. 1: H- ' ' 
9 ; V. HI. 1. 

A kind of net or trap. I. vi. VI. 3. 

A fowler’s net. I. vi. VI. 1. To take 
with a (ipread-neL II. ▼ii- U- 

A grisly bear. H. iv. V. 5, 6; v. IX 4 
HI. ui. VH. 5, 6. 


THE 121st radical. 

/jr A vr5?cl of cRrtheiiware. B®aton aome- 
W times a* an instroiitent of niosic. I. xii. I. 
3. 

lilt To splinter. I. xt. IV. 1 — 3. 


the 123d radical. ^ 

The sheep or goat. I. "• ' v. 
II. 1.2; XV I. 8; n. iv. VI. 1,3; vi. 

2: VII. I T' ", 

I. 3; II. 1 : IV I. [i.] VII. (a rnm ■ I’" 
VH. ^ .^, a ewe. H. viii- IX. 3. 
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rs’.oEX III. 



Wei 




Ku^J 


t'i 00 


U 



Uun 



snen 



KQ'ty 




f 

ieUi 



t$e(iny 


heih 


seaou 




wild tribe* in the west. IV . 

iii. V. 2. “ .. 

Admirable; fine; beautiful. I. iii. Xm. 
4; XVII. 2, 8, iv. IV. 1—3; v. lU. 2; tu. 
lll.l— 3;IX.1,2;XX. l,2.;ri»i^ 

the man of nay admiration, = my 
husband. I. x. XI. 1—3. But in xii. VII. 

is spoken by a lady of her 
there is the 

beautiful lady. I. xii. X. 1 — 3. Tlie char- 
acter is found only in the 1st Part. 

The lamb or kid. I. ii. VII. 1 — 3; rii. 
VI. 1—3; X. vn. 1, 2; xiu. I. 1—3; xv. 
I. 8. 

A mm. II. viii. VI. 5 
grown ram, and at the same time young, 
without hums; = an impossibility). 

A lamb fire months old. II. i. V. I. 


1- 2,-^ 

lover. 




A ram. HI. ii. I. 7. 

(1) A flock, a herd. I.iii 1. 4 (^t. yjt. 
the herd of mean creatures) : H. ill. VL 1 ; 
iv. VI. It m. ii. V. 3; in. IV. 4, 5: IV. 
ii. HI. 3. =all. H. i. VI. 6. (2) To be 
harmonious, to move in concert. I. xi. 
HI. 3. (3) In threes. U. iii. VI. 3. 

To be righteous or good ; righteousness. 
III. i. I. 7 ; ilL I. 3, 5. 

(1) To desire eagerly. IH. i. VII. S. 
(2) An overplus. , to have enough 

and to spare ; — in a good sense. H. iv. 
iX. 8. 

Soup. HI. iu. I. 6: IV. u. IV. 4; ill. II. 


THE 124th radical. m 

(1) The long feathei* of birds ; gener- 
ally in the SAe means » mgs. I. iii. HI. 1 ; 
VIH. 1 ; X. VIII. 1 ; xiv. I. 1 ; iv. 1. 5; II. 
4 ; HI. 4: H. iii. VII. 1 : vii. I. 1 ; VHI. 
7,8 : IV. i. pi.] V. (2) Applied to locusts, 
and = winged tribes. I. i. V. 1 — 3. 

descriptive cf the east wind 
blowing gently. I. iii. X 1 : U. v. VTI. 
1—3. 

1^, descriptive of parties moving 
about. I. vii. V. 1 ; VTH. 1 ; IX. 1 , 2 ; with 
the addition of moving about with nn- 
uoncem. I. viii. X. 3; xiii. I. 2. 

(1) To be in harmoay. II. i- IV- 7. 
Perhaps the harmonious— the 

regulated — Ho belongs to this meaning. 
IV. i. pii.] XI. (2) To »pcn the mouth, 
to gape. II. V. IX. 7. 

frayed and worn. I. xv. II. 4. 



teiA 





p*etn 



hcai 




raou 


lam 


(1) A pheasant's feather. I. iii. XHI. 3. 
the screens of a lady’s carriage, 
made of pheasants’ feathers. I. v. HI. 3. 
(2) A pheasant-pictured robe. I. iv. IH.2. 
To clip. I. U. V. 1—3: IV. ii. IV. 2. 

To fly about, backwards and forwards; 
to fly quickly. II. vii. IX. 1: IV. ii. III. 
8. descriptive of birds flying 

abouMI i n. 3. 4; ii. V. 4; of babbling 
people fluttering about, lI. v. VI. 3. 
^ 1 ^, descriptive of flags fluttering 

in the wind. HI. iii. HI. 2. 

A kind of pheasant of variegated 
plumage. 11- iv. V. 4. 

descriptive of the glistening 
appearance of some white birds. HL i. 
VHI. 2. 

(1) To fly high. Joined with ^ IL 
r. H. 1 ; X. 7: III. iii. IX. 5 ^ 

im ^). (2) Used for |^, a support, 
n. vii. I. 3: HI. i. X. 4; ii. X. 7 ; iii. V. 
1, 7;V11I. 4. 

Trees fallen down. IH. i. VII. 2. 


IX. 2, 8. (2) To be in a perilous state. 

I. XV. II- 4. 

Seei^ 

(1) Wings. I. X. VIH. 2 ; xiv. I. 2; H. 
2: II. vii. II. 2 ; viii. V. 7. To serve as 
wings to, to support. III. i. X. 8; ii. I- 2; 
H. 4 ; VIII. 5. (2) ^ descriptive 
of the orderly, regtUar motion of horses 
in a chariot, II. i. VII. 5 ; iii- IV. 1 ;^and 
of the march of troops. III. iii- IX. 5. 
To be well ordered and adjusted, H. vi. 
VI. 3: IV. iii. V. 5. To grow luxuriantly. 

II. vi. V. 1. To be prudent and careful ; 
to be reverent. III. i. I* 3; II* 3 
verently), and HI. 5; iii. VI. 2, So 


f , II, iii. Ill- 3 ; and . 


r, iv. V.4. 


descriptive of the rustling of 

wings. Ill* ii* VHI. 7, 8- 
A feathered staff; carried by panto- 
mimes. I. vi. HI. 2. 


THE 126th RADICAL. 

Old, to grow old. I. iii. VI. 4; iv. HI. 1 ; 
V. TV. 6; vii. VIH. 2: H. iii. IV. 4; vi. 

I. 3; vii. IX. 5: HI. ii. X. 4 
an old man); iii. I. 7 ^ old. 

experienced men): IV. ii. IH. 3. An an- 
cient minister. II. iv. VHI. 5 
IX- 6. 
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k'OOU 



nnoit 




m 

kom 
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(1) To have lonp life. Joined with 
and generally expressive of n wish or 
praver that one may have long life. I. 
xi. V. 2: II. ii. IX. 2; ri. V. 6; VI. 3 ; 
et s(^. ^ aged. IV. i. [iU.] V. 

(2 ) A deceased father, but also used for 
ancestors generally. II. ii. VI. 6 : III. iiL 
VI. 3; vn. 1: IV. i. [ii.] VII.; VIU.; 
[ii:.] I.: II. (3) To strike , — ts a bell. I. 
X. II. 2. (4) To complete. I. v. II. 1 — S; 

II. ii. X. 2. Completed merit. IU. iii. 
VlII. 6. (5) To examine. III. i. X. 7; iii 

III. 8. 


Pertaining to old age. III. ii. X. 4. To 
be 80 or 90 years old. III. iii. II. 11. 

Between SO and 60 times. Following 
other words, and making them into 
adjectives or participles. I. ii. XIV. 1, 2; 
iii. X. 6 ; i V. IX. 1—3 ; vi. I. I — 3 ; viii. IV. 

l,2-,ix.V.\,2-,ettape. ^ ^ ^ 
Thou azure Heaven there, meaning Thou 
Power which art above the azure heaven. 
I. ix. VI. 1 — 3. Sometimes it forms 


Iverbs. once. II. V. V. 2. 

now, hereafter. L xi. L 2, 
... our former 

wgifiiA lit., rka IT . 



V. 2. 


The wizened face of age. II. ii. VII. 5 : 
III. ii. U. 4:IV. iit II. 


To be 80 years of age. I. xi. 1. 2. 


Old. IV. ii. rv. 6. 

To raise to supremacy. IU. t VII. 1. 
To bring about. iV. i. [i£] X. 


THE ISGra RADICAL. ij|q 

(1) A conjunction. And. I. iii. XVI. I, 
2, 8; XVn. 1 ; V. IV. 4: II. iv. H. 4; v. V. 
6; VI. 7;e>sa^ has an idiomatic 
uaage, which can only be learned by 
practice, where we may translate it by 
a»d, but the whole sentence will not admit 
a literal rendering. L iii. L S : II. iv. IX. 
1, 2 ; vu. VI. 4: UI. iii. III. 14: IV. ii IV. 
4. (2) And yet. I. iv. VIH. I— »: HI. ii 
IX. 4. (3) — 7^> *»d so it is that. II. i. 
IX 4. (3) Makes adverbs, as if it were 

or I. ii XII. 3; viii. VII. 3; XL 

I. M, like. I.iv. 1IL2: II. 

viii. I. 4. (5) Used for you. II. v. 

II. 4; iii. I. 3. (6) A final particle. I. 
viii. 111. 1 — 3. 


Uze 

m 

Icang 


haou 

Ik 

1 

tze 


goto 


urh 



•king 



shing 



chiJi 


THE 127th RADICAL. ^ 

To gather the earth about the routs of 
plants, n. vi. VII. 1. 

To plough. IV. i. [ii.] II.; [iii.] V. 

To empty, to waste. III. iii. IV. 2. 

To weed. II. vi VII. 1 ; IV. i. [iii ] V. 

The plough-share. IV. i. [iiij V.; VI. 
= a plough. I. XV. I. 1: n. vi. VIII. 1. 

A pair of ploughers, or husbandmen, 
rv. i [ii.] II.; [iii.] V. 


THE 128th RADICAL. ^ 


(1 ) The ear. I. iii XII. 4 : II. iv. VI. 1 ! 
V. III. 8: HI. iii. II. 10. 

% ( 2 ) ^ ( 3 ) ^ 

to be soft and pliant. IV. ii. TV. 3. 
To be addicted to pleasure; — in a bsd 
sense. I. v. IV. 3. 

^ ]|)|^, descriptive of a person dis- 
turbed and restless. I. iii. I. 1. 

A particle, indicating purpose, 
some uncertainty. I.iii- XIV . 1 ; vn XJa. 
1, 2; U. III. 2; xiil. II. 2, 3. In I. x. IV. 
1, 2, it is a mere expletive. 

To be wise. I. iii. VU. 2: U. »v. Vm. 

6; IX. 6; V. L 6; II. 2: IV. iii. V. 3 

0 his wisdom and reverent 

attention to affairs daily increased. 

! alone, — sages. U. v. IV. 4 ; 


A 


and : 


in. ii. X. 1 ; iii. IU. 10. ... u « 

To inquire, — about one’s family, when 
absent. 11. i. VII. 2. 

To hear. I. vi. VII. 8 ; x. UI. 3 : U- r. 

V. 3:III. i. VL 4; iii. IV. 5. 

A noise. U. iii. V. 8. To be hearf;— 
where the voice reaches to. U. lU- X. 2 , 
viii. V. 6. To be famed. III. m- V. »■ 
fame. IU. i hi; a.vm.6; 
in. VIII. 6. . T « 

To hear, to have consciousness. !• 

VI. 3. To be wise or intdligent. U. i'- 

I. 3 : IV. i. [iii.] III. ^ 

Noise, sound I. viii. I- I (wund 
flies). The voice. U. i. V. I (of a hud), 
and iii. X. 1, 2.; iii. V. 8 (» 
voices). The sound of bells. H- •]*• 


I. The souud u» — — — — — . 

1. 2: vii. VIII. 2 ; IV. u.IU. 1 ; 
instrumenu, IV. i. [U ] V. Fame. Ul. >• 
X. 1. £t al. 

(I) Duties of oflSce. III. iii. VI. 6 (^S- 


the king’s duties). (2) = 
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to con<i4er as of the first import- 
ance, to be determined by the considera- 
tion of. I. X. I. 1—3 : n. iv. IX. 7 ; V. IV. 
6 ; IX. 4 : IH. Ui. H. 1 ; HI. 15, 16; XI. 6.6. 

To hear, to liearken to. II. i. V. 1 ; iv. 
X. 4; V. I. 4; VI. 7; vL III. 4, 5: HI. ii- 
X.3; iii. I. 7; II. 11, 12; m. 13; IV. I: 
IV. i. [ii.] V. 


THE 129th radical. ^ 

^ A particle, interchangeable with Q 
and IL vi. HI. 2, 3; Y. 6: HI. L I 
6; III. 2; iii. H. 2. Sometimes 

may be translated by — tkereo*, I. x. L 1, 
2; by suddatly, I. ZT. IH. 3. 

(1) Fresh shoots, — from a tree. L i. X. 

^ 2. (2) Toil, distress. L iii. X. 6. 

(1) To be grave, or reverent. IL v. 1. 6 ; 

S IV.i[U.]I. So, ^^,I.U.Xin.l: 
IV. i. [ii.] V. Also 'MS ; HI. i. VI. 

3 ; iii. VL 4: rV. i. [ii.] VH. (2) To be 
severe. Spoken of cold I. xv. I. 8. The 
diet, explains this case by because 
the cold contracts and shrivels np all 
things. ^|. to be severe. Spoken 
of a commander. H. viil. HI. 4. (3) To 
advance. IlL uL HI. 6 a mind 

to go forward). (4) descriptive 

of nets carefully adjusted. I. i. VII. 1 — 
8. (6) The same combination, — descrip- 
tive of the sound of flying geese. I. x. 
Vin. 1—3: U. iii. VH. 1. (6) The same 
combination, = swiftly. I. ii. X. 1, 2. 

(1) To spread out. H. vi. V. 2, and IV. 
i. [ii.] VII. (applied to a sacrifice, or the 

*** flesh of it): HI. u. IL 1 (of maU) To 
display. IV. i. [i.] VIH (of virtue). (2) 
Thus although ; and so. HI. i. III. 8 ; VI. 
4, 5; Hi. II. 4; V. 8: IV. i. [ij VI. (3) 
Used of an onset in battle. Hi L H. 8 ; 
VIL 8. 

Hk To begin, to found; the first, at first, 
in. ii. 1. 6, 8 ; in. VIH. 4 : LV. i. f'-] ‘U-i 
[iii.] IV.; iii. IIL 

THE ISOtr radical. ^ 

The thighs, the upper part of the leg. 
I. XV. 1. 6. ? -kneUTn. vii. VIH. 3. 



7« 

m 

p‘‘a€ 

S. 

n 


c&um 


too 

m ( 1) Fat ; fatted. IL i V. 2. (2) KM. 

/«' a stream in Wei. I. iii. XTV. 4. 

(1) The shoulder. UrM’ 
tesa den of duty. IV. L [iii.] HI. (2) A boar 
three years old. L viii. H. 1. 

To be willing. I. iii. V. 2; x. X. 1, 2: 
II. iii. IX. 1; iv. HI. 1; X 2, 4; vu. IX. 7. 


hoo 


t*ze 


sen 


nl 

nina 

m 

che 


kiek 


t$eiA 


•athe arm. II. iv. VI. 3. 

(1) To nourish, to train. II. v. VHI. 4 : 
III. ii. 1. I : IV. i. [i.] X. (2) The means 
of living. 1. iii. X. 5, 1. 6 ; and in 1. 7 « to 
have those means abandaiitly. The diet, 
gives it in 1. 5 as meaning — in youth, to be 
young. 

The lungs. III. iii. IH. 8 (^^ 

.QiS’ ^ dense and luxuriant. L 
XU. V. 2. 

See under | j. 

(1) The back. In the phrase ft* 
a wrinkled back ;— a sign of longevity. IH. 
ii IL 4 ; I V. ii. rV. 6. (2) The hack, or 

on the north, of a house. I. v, VHI. 4. 
(3) attendants, — behind and at 

the siS. IH. in. L 4. (4) To prevaricate. 
IH. iii. IH. 16. To be falsified. IH. in. 
X. 4. Behind the back. II. iv. IX. 7 : IH. 

iii. in. 16 . 

About 50 times. (1) A dewUp. 1. xv. 
VII. 1, 2. (2) How, why, what. I. iii. 1. 

6;rV. 1— 4; XI. 1,2; et saps. ?w.«. 
I. iv. IIL 2 ; xi. HI. 2: II. iv. VIII. 8 ; -an 
exclamation of admiration. 
iii. XI. 1, 2; xii. IX. 1 : H. iv. X. 6. (3) 
Long-lived. IV. i. [iii.] V.; VH. 

Posterity. HI. ii. HI. 6, 7. 

(1) Mutually, together. 11. iv. X. 1 ; v. 
1.5; vii. EX 1, (=ali) 2: III. i.III.2; Ui. 
IL 4; HI. 6, 9; X. 6: IV.ii. u. 1—8; IV. 
6. (2) to survey. IIL iu VT. 2. 

(3) A final particle. H. viL L 1, 8: HI. 
ui. VII. 2. 

(1) To be able. I. iii. 1. 6; EV. 1— 4; iv. 
X2; viL XIH, 2; x. VIIL 1—8; eteape. 
Ability, n. vu. VI. 2. (2) To help. HI. 
ii. IX; 1. (3) » 7e‘- 1- 1. *• 

The fat of animals. IH. ii. 1. 7. Grease^ 
ointment. I. v. HI. 2. To grease. I. iii. 
XIV. 3: n. V. V. 5. 

The sides. side straps;— used 

in yoking horses. I. xL IH. 1. 

(I) reason. IL iv. VIH. 6. (2) 

a wagtaiL IL L TV. 8; v. IL 4. 
Minced meat. IV. iL IV. 4. 


], to be gentle, to be quiet. 1. iL 

r'wrie XH.3. 

Dried flesh. UI. iL IV. S. 


Tripe. HI. U. IL 2. 


foo 


P* 
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(') Th6 cslf of the le^. Xlsoil for 




fei to shelter. 11. i, VII. .5; m. ii. i. 3 . /.Jn 
T o decay. II. v. X. 2. 

^ The intestines, lungs and 

bowels. 

of his own. III. iii. m. g. 

(1) The belly. ^ i\^\-see 
(2) To hold in the embrace. II. v. VIII. 4. 
The fat. II. vi. VI. 6. 


Juh 

li'aou 

m 

£L 

£ 


tsze 


To make large. II. vii. VIII. 3. 
Ointment. I. v. VIII. 2. 


huou. 


To anoint; to moisten and enrich. I 
.XIV IV. I : n. viii. Ill 1. To be covered 
with ointment. I. xiii. I. 3. 

(1) The skin. I. v.III.2.‘ (2) Admira- 
b.e; great. I. xv. VII. 1, 2: U. iU. III. 3: 
Xax* 1. X. O* 

(1) Glue. To act as glue. II. viii. iv. 
kiaott (2) deseripfh'o of the crow- 

ing of a cock. I. vii. XVI. 2. 

Cooked provisions. ^ the chief 
cook. II. iv. IX. 4: III. iii. IV. 7. 

(1) Substantial. to be in im- 

portant offices. II. iv. VII. I. (2) To be 
many. II. v. I. 5. (3) MS A, to be 
fertile and beautiful. III. i. in. 

(1) The breast. Ornaments on the 
brewt^ a horse. 11. iii. IV. I: HI. iii. 
V. 4 i VII. ^ _^on the front of a bow- 

Minced. II. iii. HI, 6. 


/oo 


fia 

Mheti 


woo 


yng 


THE 132d RADICAL, g 

About 70 times. (1) From, — used with 
reference to time, place, and person. I. ii 
VII. 1—3 ; iii. rV. 8, 4 ; VII. 1, 2 ; XV. 1 ; 

III. 1 — 4; et sc^Mme. Q 

5^' frura Heaven’s point of view. Hi, i. 

^ j^- considering how 

Ch’ing and K‘ang...IV. i. [i.] IX. ^ 

J:- g # , before and after. II. iv. 
VIII. 2 : HI, -iii. X. 7. According as. 
III. iu. VIII. 6. (2) To use. I. x. VII. 
1, 2 (3) Followed by other words as 

verbs, meaning self, of all persons and 
numbers; — myself, yourself, &c. II. vi H. 
1—3; HI. 3; vii. X. 1, 2 : III. ii. X. 6; iii. 
III. 8 ; XL 5 : IV. U. III. 4; e/aJ. (4) 
Naturally, as a matter of course thereby. 
III. i. I. 6 ; et al. 

To be fragrant. HI. ii. I. 8. 


kivae 


ktoh 


Cheek, HI. ii. II, 2. 


I. XV. m. 2. 


4o 


S 

chin 

shin 


See^. 


tsung 


Un 


the 13I8T RADICAL, g 

A servant. H. iv. VIII. 3 (tj -M); 
vi. I. 2. An officer, officers. III. iij. ix. 

4:IV.i.piJL(g;X):ii-ni.5. 

Good, right. 1. iii. VHI. 4: iv VI 2. 

X2:_^iv.IX.l;X2.-v.I.i:2Ts?74: 

^ to be aU right. IL vii. HI. 2. 
To be dexterous. I. viii. H. 3 ; XI. 1 To 
think good. I. vii. XX. 2. 

(1) To oversee. L iii. TV. I^U. vi. III. 

^ IP ^ Sn’ “«•“> he still 
felt under inspection. HI. i. VI. 3. To 
come to ; to help. I. xi. VI. 1 — 3 . it y l 
6 : II. 6 : HI. i. II. 7 : IV. u. IV. 2; m 
An engine of onfaU used in sieges. UL 
i. VII. 7, 8. 


ch^ow 

THE 133d RADICAL. ^ 

To come to, to arrive. Often followed 
che hy ^ and I. iv. X. 1 ; v. IV. 1 ; vi. 
II. 1 ; xi. V. 1, 2; xv. I. I; III. 3: II. i. VI. 
3; iii. HI. 4; VUI. 1, 2, 3; tttap*. 

when all the ceremonite 
have been performed. II. vii. VI. 2. 

(I) To bring about. 1. v. V. 1. To 
carry out. IV. ii. IV. 2. To attract. HI. 
i. VII. 8 (see tlie diet, for a different mean- 
ing here). (2) To transmit or convey 
ideas or views. II. vi. V. 4, 6 

(1) A tower. 1. iii. XVni. 1, 2: HI. i- 
VIII. 1. (2) A kind of rush, whose 

leaves are u^ in making rain-cloaks and 
hats. II. ii. VII. 1 ; viii. I. 2. 

To come to. I. iii. XIV. 3: IL iv. X. 3 ; 
vii. X. 3: IH. iu. IV. 1. 

THE 134th RADICAL. Q 


che 


t*ae 


t$in 


ch^ung 

m 

seiA 


k‘ew 


To hull grain. HI. ii. I. 7. 

(1) A shoe or slipper; the sole of a shoe. 
I. XV. VII. 1; II. iii. V. 4: HI. iu. VII. 2. 

(2) Large-looking. IV. ii. IV. 9 
A mother’s brothers are called S- 
Hence 7t H = great uncle. HI. iii. V. 
5,7. = an uucle. I. xi. IX. 1, 2, 

0 ^ the princes of other surnames 
than the king’s, called by him his maternal 
uncles. II. i. V. 2. So, ^ ||. H. vii. 
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M 


N 

yu 



king 




fheh 





$hay 

«F 

shoo 



>Aun 


Mure than CO times. (1) And I. ii. X. 
2; iii. VI. 2; vii. XXL 1, 2; xii. X. 1—3: 
II. V. III. 8; et sa-fie. (2) With; to be 
with. I. iii. VI. 4; XII. 3; XIV. 1 ; v. PV. 
3; vi. IV. 1 — 3; et soepe. To associate 
with. II. Vi. III. 4 : rv. ii. rv. 5. 

ill' they must hare allies, I. iii. 
XII. 2. , she would not 

allow ns to be with her. I. il XI. 2. 

Si, with whom can I dwell ? I. x. 
XI. 1—3. (3) For. I. vu. VIIL 2. (4) 

To allow, to'approTe of. I. X. Xn. 2. (5) 
To give to. n. vii. IV. 3: lU. i. VII. 1. 

(1) and Si alone. A parti- 

cle of exclamation. IV. i. [ii.] VI.; iii. I. 
(2) M M, descriptive of millet grow- 
ing an^ yielding abnndantly. II. vi. V. 1. 

To rise, — from hetl or sleep. I.v. IV. 5 ; 
vii. VIII. I ; xi. HI. 3 ; etal. To arise, 

to begin, to take place. II. iii. IX. 3. ^ 

there rises rain. II. vi. VIII. 3. To 
arise, — to a crisis, m. i. II. 7. To rise, 
— in building. III. i. III. 6. To prosper. 

II. i. VI. 3. To raise; — as forces. I. xi. 
VIII. I — 3. To introduce, to commence. 

III. ii. L 7, To advance to office. HI. iii. 

I. 2. To make one’s chief object. HI. iii. 

U. 2. ^ 

To raise up ; to lift. I. vii. IV. 1 : H. 
HL V. 6 ; viL VI. 1 : m. ui. VL 6. ^ 
= to set about ploughing. I. xv. 1. 1. 

is no Spirit I hare 
not SMrificed to. IH. iii. IV. 1. To begin, 
to strike up; — ^in music. IV. i. [ii.] V. 

Old, ancient. HI. i. L i ; ii. V. 2 ; iii. I. 
7 (old ways), and H. 12 ; XI. 7 (men of 
ancient virtue). 

THE 136th radical. 


ki(Oi 

woo 


chow 


pan 

pwan 


Uang 


The iron ends of an axle, and to fix 
those ends, I. iii. XIV. 3: II. vii. IV. I. 

To make postures to music, to dance. 
1. vii. IV. 1 ; viii. XI. 8: II. i. v. 3 ; vii. IV, 
3; VI. 2, 3; IV. ii. II. 1. ^ to 

dance, ^ denoting military dancing, and 
civil. I. ui. XIV. 12 ; IV. ii. IV. 4; 

iii. I. 

THE 137th radical. 

(1) A boat. I. iii. I. 1 ; XIX. 1, 2 ; iv. I. 
1 ; V. V. 3 : II. iii. II. 4 ; V. HI. 4 ; vii. VIII. 

6: in. i. H. 5; IV. 3. the master 

of a ferry boat. I. iii. IX. 4. 
boat-men. H. v. IX. 4. To cross by a 
boat. I. iii. X. 4. (2) To carry at the 

girdle. HI. ii. VI. 2. 

Title of IV. i. [iii ] XI. 


THE I38th radical. ^ 


Good. I, iii. IV. 3 ; iv. V. 1, 2 ; IX. 1 — 3 ; 
V, IV. 1 ; vii. IV. 2 ; et xcepe. R A'* 
husband. I. x. V. 1 ; xi. HI. 3. Bat else- 
where RA = good men. I. xi. VI. 

l-3;e<at K ^ ^ M’ 
who have no conscience. H. vii. IX. 4. 
So, HI. ii. IX. 1. 

(1) To be hard and difficult. U. viii. 
V, 2(|^||^). 1^1^, to inflict calami- 
ties. UI. iii. H. 12. Hardship. I. iii. XV. 
1 : vi. V. 1 (|^ : HI. ii. IV. 5. (2) 

To be hazardous, full of scheming and 
peril. II. T. V. 1. 


The tongue. XL iv. X. 5 ; T. IX. 7 : HI. 
uL H. 6; VI. 3 ; X. 3. 

(1) To rest in. I. vu. VI. 1. (2) To 
stop. H. v. V. 6. 

(1) To put away; to set aside. I. x. 
XU. 1—8 : U. iv. X. 1 ; V. IH. 7; vii. VI. 
3 (to leave) : HI. iii. X. 6. (2) To let 

go; — ^in shooting! I. xi. IL2; H.'iii. V. 
6:IU. ii. H. 3. 

(1) To unfold, to untie. I. xii. VIII. 1 
— 3. (2) To be remiss ; slowly, leisurely. 
I. ii. XII. 3 (^ f^)i II. V, HI. 7: HI. 
iii. VHI. 1 ; IX. 3. (3) The name of cer- 
tain barbarous States. IV. ii. IV. n. 


*ih 


THE 136Tn RADICAL. 

! 

The name of a plant; — one of the ' 
malvaeea. I. vii. IX. 1, 2. 




THE 139Ta RADICAL. 

The looks. IH. iii. VI. 2. To look 
blandly. IV. u. IH. 2. 

notlondly proclaimed orpourtrayed. 
mTi. VU. 7. 


THE 140tli RADICAL. n 


The name of a desert place. II. vi. III. 1. 

(1) Mugwort. I. vi. VIII. 3. 12) To 
maintain, to nourish. H. ii. VII. 5 ; vii. 
H. 3. = to be vigorous. IV. ii. IV. 5. 
(3) To finish, to carry out. IV. i. [iii.J II. 
To be finished. H. iii.' VHI. 2. 

(1) To cut down, to reap. IV. i. [U.] I. 
To be orderly. II. v. I. 5. 
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hwan 


ktu. 

n 

P< 

tnang 

sou 

fou> 

kin 


fun 

tfu» 


ti‘oo 


f* 

fuh 

M 

gum 

M 

yk 

Ung 

m 


the sparrow (;ourd. Proba- 
bly a species of tylopkora. I. v. VI. 1, 2. 

(1) ^ descriptive of the laxari- 
ant growth of grain. I. iv. X. 4 ; xiv. IV. 
4 ; II. viii. III. 1. Of the growth of trees. 

III. L IV. 1. (2) descriptive of 

the long tails of foxes. II. viii. X. 4. 

To make great, to honour and magnify, 
n. iv. V. 3. 

The white millet. II. iii. IV. I, 2 : III. 
i. X. 8 ; ii. I. 6. 

to look large. IV. iii. m.; 

IV. 1. 

To clear away grass. IV. i. [iii.] V. 


, the ribgrass or plantago. I. i. 


A creeping grass, with a leaf like that 
of the bambM, growing in low, marshy 
groonds and salt places, of which cattle 
are fond. Williams supposes it may be a 
kind of sa/sola, and I liave called it so in 
the translation; but from the Japanese 
plates it is evidently one of the paaic- 
prosses. Q. i. I. 3. 

^ ^ ^ ^ fragrant, 

n. vi. V. 4; VI. 6. HI. ii. IV. 5. 

(i) Name of a State. IIL i. III. 9. (2) 
Name of a river. IIL ii. VL 6. 

To be of a deep, rich colour. II. vi. X 
2; viii. IX 1. 

Cress. U. viL VUI. 2: IV. u. III. 1. 


Grass; — for fueL L x. V. 2. 
fuel-gatherers. HI. U. X. 3. Grass; — for 
forage, n. iv. IL 4. 

To cook and present in sacrifice. I. L I. 
3. 

^ umbrageous. L ii. V. 1 — 
3:n.iv. IV. 1. 

Knee.coven. L xiv. n. 1 : II. iii, TV. 2: 
V. 4; iv. V. 8. 

But in the single passage where it oc- 
ocura, it is pronounced win, 
be beasttiful or elegant. I. xL HI. 3. 

Bent, gathered together. 

fhe sorrow of my heart is inextrica- 
bly botmd. H. viii. I. 3. 

- The liquorice plant (?}. L iiL XIH. 4 : 

x.xn. 1. 

(1) A kind of 1 ^ Appears in the 
J^i anes e pUtea as laihyus maritaaa. I. 
titnm xiL ViL 1. (2] The iignonia grandiflpra. 

n. viiL X 1, 8. 

■fjp (1) Grainiatbeblade.I.vi.Ll;ix.Vn. 
W 8; At. IV, 4: H. viii. HL 1.- IV. i [iii.] 
V. Uscdof the young growth of grass and 


pOMt 


lane 


5g^ 

joh 


yxng 


% 

tteu 

<Jta 

£ 

peih 

% 


dKoh 

n 

mow 




poh 

IF 

moon 


vegetables. II. iv. H. 1. (2) To hunt, a 
hunting expedition. H. iii. v. 3. 

(1) Bushy. I. X. VHI. 1—3 ; xi. VII. 2, 
3 ; xiv. rv. 1—3 : IL i. H. 3, 4. (2) The 
root. IV. iiL IV. 6. Firmly rooted. II, 
iv. V. 1 : HL iii. IX 5. (3) Seed with the 
germ ready to burst. HI. ii. I. 5. Seeils 
bursting up. IH. ii. IL 1. 

(1) If only. I. vi H. 2 (expressing a 
wish). (2) readily. I. v. XU. 

1—3. (3) To be of little importance, ill. 
in. H. 6. 

(1) As to. n. iv. X 1 1,2) 

After adjectives, like,-ly, I. v. IV. 3 ; VIII. 
xi. 1 ; IL i. HL 4 ; vi. X 3. (3) To ac- 
cord with, to be in sympathy with. IL 'i. 
Vm. 1: HI. in. VI.2: IV. ii. IV. 7, 9- 
In HL iii. VL 4, 
they good or not. 

(1) Bitter, to be bitter. I. iiL I X 1; X. 
2; XV. HI. 3; H. vi. HL 1. 5^ 

be full of toil and suffering. 1. in. VH. 3. 
(2) The sow-tliisUe. I. x. XH. 3. 

(1) An ornament on a spear. L vii. V. 
1 : IV. U. IV. 6. On a jacket. I. viL VI. 
3. (2) =flower8, blossoms. L vi. IX. 2 ; 
ix. H. 2. (3) Name of a gem-stone. I. 
viii. HI. 3. (4) ^ descriptive of 
the clouds as light and brilliant. U. viii. 
V. 2. 

Hempseed. L xv. L 6. 


Grass floating in the water. _ ^ 
such grass hangdog on a tree. HI. in- XI. 4. 
f?! A kind of celery. IL L L !• 




(I) A screen, — <rf a carriage. I. 

8; vui. X. 1. (1) To clear away. HI. u- 

l. S. (3) Happiness. HI. ii. VHI. 4. (♦) 

descriptive of vigorous action. 

m. i?vn. 8. . , T ii 

To grow strongly and abundantly, l. n- 
XIV. 1, 2. 

(1) To be flourishing; luxuriant, rank. 
H.^ ii. VH. 4; iv. V. 1 ; V. HI. 2: IV l- 
[iiL] VL Luxuriance. II. i- ® ^ 
ui. XL 4. Used of wickedness;— to 

rampant. H. iv. VH. 8. (2) To be skU- 
tuLlviii. 'IL2. (8) Used of the c«e*l»- 

HI. U. L 6, 

IXTofAv mallAW«_ TV. ii. ill. S* 


To halt in the open country, amid the 
grass. 1. ii. V. 1. 

A kind of grass, marked with 
lines, and used to bind things with, i. 
XI. 1, 2; XT. I. 7: U. viiL V. 1, 2. 
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Uze 


}jae 


jyo 

king 


hang 

M 

U‘aou 


(1) The tribulus Urrestrit. I. iv. 11. 1 — 
3 : II. vi. V. 1. (2) Thatch. H. Ti. VTI. 
4 j IX. 1 . 

Thig. I. iii. XIV. 4 : II. iv. Vm. 8 
this present lime): III. i. HL 3; IX. 
4; ii. VU. 1 — 3; et aL Used for 
^ briUiantly. UI. i. IX. 5. 

A carriage mat. an elegant 

mat ; — made of a tiger’s skin. I. xi. HI. 1. 

® banner, waving 
in the wind. IV. ii. HI. 1. 

the madder plant. I vii. XV. 

1. Madder-dyed. I. vii XIX. 2. 

(1) To receive. L iii. I. 2. (2) To 

reckon, to deliberate. H. iii HI. 4 : TV. i. 
pi.J I. (3) To eat. HL Ui. VL 5. 

(1) One of the nine provinces of Tu. 
^ ^ IL iii. IV. 4. (2) The State of 
King or Ts'oo. TV. ii IV. 6 ; called 
in IV. iii V. 1, 2. 

a species of duckweed. Pro- 
bably the Uanut minor. L i I . 2, 3 . 

(1) Grass, plants. L v. VllL 4; vii. 
XX. 1, 2; U. ii X 2; Ui. V, 2 (—grassy 
pl^s) ; V. in. 2 i VU. 3 ; el oi (2) 
r, a kind of locnst. 1. ii UL 1 : U. 


iVIU. 6. (8) 1^. to be sorrowful 
n. T. VI. 5. 

? the thorny mallows ; — used for the 
flowers of the plant. I. ziL U. 3. In the 
Japanese plates it is the — ^hollyhock. 

(1) large beans. UI. ii. I. 4. 

(2) vM: 1 ^, to be soft and pliant. II. v. 

IV 6ilIiiH.n.9. 

The sprouting white grass. I. iii XVU. 
3 ; V. m. 2 . 

Tjjt (1) To go to wild excess. L x. I. I— 3- 
huM “ *** desolate, to go ta desolation. 


P 

i-eaou 

U 

jin 


te 


ho 

Poo 


ekwai 


'9 in. iii. III. 7 ; XI. 1. (3) To be large. 

III. ii. VI. o ; ui U. 3. (4) To cover. 

I. ii. IV. 2. To overspread. IV. ii. IV . 6, 
7. (5) To cultivate. IV. i. [i.] V. 

The lotus plant, or water lily. I. vii. X. 
2 ; xii. X. 1. 

(1) ? the sowthistle. I. iii X. 2 ; xv. I. 
6:m.ini.3. ^—bitter, poison- 
ous ways. III. ui III. 11. (2) A flower- 
ing rush. 1. vii. XIX. 2 ; xv. II. 3. (8) 
A kind of smartwced. IV. i. [iii.] VI. 
'The honorary title of a marquis of Loo. 

IV. a. IV. 8. 
ray 


¥ 


a kind of locust, the spinner. 

L XV. I. 5. 

(1) ^6, descriptive of the long 

tails of Ashes. II. vii. VII. 2. (2) The 

' of a State. HI. i U. 6. 


hwan 


yew 


go 


yven 


ts'ing 

keen 

isze 

m 

ts'zt 


treu 


A fine rush mat. H. iv. V. 5, 

Weeds ; — plants injurions to the grain. 
Medhnrst says — the meadow fescue. I. viii 
VII. 1, 2 ; U. vi. VUI. 2. ^ bad, 
— useless, injurious, words. H. iv. VUL 2. 

The aster-southernwood. H. iii H. 1 — 
3; V. VIH. 1, 2. 

About 70 times. (1) Not, no one ; there 
is not. I. ii. VIH. 1—^ (not); iii. V. 2 
he neither comes nor 

goes); VII. 4; X. 1 ; XV. 

no one knows my distress): U. v. 
ni.8(^^g[i],thereis nothing 
higher than a mountain); et sapitsimt. 
MiP’ there is nothing like, or eqnal 
to. III. iii. V. 5 ; «1 ai ^ ^ and ^ 
make a strong affirmation. Some- 
times it marks the imperative, — as in. IIL 
ii. II. 1. (2) To determine, — as plans. U. 

V. rv. 4. (3) To settle. IH. i. VH. 1 (g 
one to give settlement to tha 
people). But in lU. ii. X. 2, 

— the people would be settled. (4) 
W. descriptive of dense foliage, L L 
nr2?ul. i. V. 6. (5) To be still and 

reverent. II. vi. V. 3. Here the diet, gives 
the pronunciation — mtk. 

(1) I. q. to be late, to be draw- 
ing to the end of the year oFof a season. 
I. X. I. 1: n. i. VH. 1 ; vi. IH. 2, 3: IV. 
i. [ii.] I. To be late generally. HL Ui. 
rv. 6. j|J(j to come late to maturity. 
HL iii. U. 10. (2) Perhaps a kind of 

sorrel. Bnt in the Japanese plates, it 
appears as eguieeetum or horsetaU. L ix. 

H. 1. 

To grow luxuriantly. H. v. HI. 4 ; HI. 
Ui. HI. 1. So H. iv. VUL 7; 

vii. X. 1—8. 

^ 1^, descriptive of luxuriant foU- 
age. I. X. VI. 2 ; of luxuriant growth. U. 
ui.H. 1-8. 

The white flowered rush steeped, after 
which its fibres can be made into cordage. 

I. xii. IV. 3; 11. viii. V. 1, 2. 

Fields one year under cultivation. U. 
ui. IV. 1. 

Dead trunks of trees stiU standing. 
HI. i. VH. 2. 

a. To endure calamity or suffer- 
ing. I^n. I. 2. 

Edible herbs. Only in tlie name ^ 
-see^. 
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ptng 


A 


pang 

SI 

Iseu 


tan 

M 

thuk 

¥ 

tsu^ 

ch^cng 

lac 


To cnuse, to make. Ill- iii. III. 6. To 
have to do with. IV. i. [hi.] IV. 

J , the flower of the lotus. I. xii. 

x.s: 

The violet (?) III. i. III. 3. 

(1) The blooming of plants, flowers. I. 

i. VI. 1 ; it. XIII. 1, 2; vii. IX. 1 ; X. 1.; 
xiii. HI. 2 : II. i. III. 1 ; IV. 1 ; VII. 4 ; 

et al. the millets were 

in fiower II. i. VIII. 4. ^ Ip. the 

white flowering rush. II. vih. V. 1. (2) 
Name of a gemstone. I. viii. HI. 1. 

Probably a species of turnip. The Chi- 
nese call it the earth melon. I. iii. IX. 1. 

descriptire of trees growing 
luxuriantly. IIL ii. VIII. 9. 

To pickle vegetables. H. vl VI. 4. 

A kind of rush or sedge. I. v. III. 4 ; 
Vi. IX. 1. 

The general name for pulse. I. xv. I. 6, 
7 : II. V. II. 3 ; vi. III. 3 ; vii. VIII. 1:111. 

ii. 1. 4 (3^ large beans); IV. ii. IV. 1. 
To collect, to assemble. I. xii. VI. 2. 

averrhoa Caramboh. I. xiii. 
III. I — 3. The editor of the Japanese 
plates says it is not found in his country. 

? the orach. Williams calls it the— 
sowthistle. II. ii. VII. 1. In II. iv. IX. 
6, it is used fur weeds, or the country over- 
grown with useless plants. 

(1) and descriptive of 

luxuriant foliage. I. i. II. 1 : H. i. IX. 2: 
III. ii. VIU. 9. (2) descriptive of 

dense clouds. II. vi. VIII. 3. (3) 
descriptive of a few lines artistically 
drawn. II. v. VI. I. (4) to be 

reverent. IV. i. [ii.] IX. 

.To wither. II. v. VII. 3. 




hwnn 


A tough reed or sedge. 
XV. I. 3: II. V. III. 4. 


:ss: 



wan 


About 50 times. Ten thousand, .my- 
riads. I. xiv. III. 4, where, and in other 
places, we have in a wisli for the 

longevity of the king, &c. So — 

see ^ the myriad States,— all 
the kingilom. II. iv. VII. 10; eta/, SR. 
all the people. III. iii. IT. 6; et a/. jjg. 
all happiness. II. vii. VflI.-4 ; et al. 



kwei 




ts mg 


risr: 

liaou 


(1) Spoken of a tree shedding its leave.c 

I. V. IV. 3, 4. (2) The beginning, the 

commeneenient, — of a reign. IV. i. [in.] 

II. 

(1) A leaf, leaves. I. i. U. 1, 2; Vl 3 
iii. IX. 1 ; v.IV. 3; VI. 2; etstepe. (2j An 
age, a period of time. IV. iii. IV. 7. 
Pokeweed. H. iv. IV. 3. 


Probably a species of tlie mustard pi.^nt. 
I. iii X. 1 ; iv. IV. 3; x. XII. 3. 

The space between the gate and he 
screen. I. viii. III. 1. 

Mulberries. L v. IV. 3. 

Nearly 20 times. 'Thedolichon iuherorts, 
of whose fibres cloth is made ; of dolieho?. 
I. i U. 1, 2; IV. 1^; iii XII. I; vi. Vll. 
1, 2, 3; VIII. 1; viii VL 2; et smpe. 

A reed or rush. I. v. VIL 1 ; xv. 1. 3; 
H. v. III. 4: m. u. II. 1. 

A rush. Said to be the name for the 
icei" before it flowers. I. ii. XIV. 1 ; v. HI. 
4; xilV. 1—3. 

Green as an onion. II. iii. IV. 2. 

(1) An edible plank Medhnrst calls It 
alsine. W illiam s says — an- esculent 

mallows. L xv. 1. 6. (2) Used for W 
measure, to determine. IL ▼ii- VIH. 6: 
HI. ii. X. V. 

The polggala Joponica. I. *▼. I- 


[1) descriptive of furs as 

frayed and worn. I. iii. XU. 3. (2) To 

uover,=^to be worn over. I. iv. IH. 3. To 
cover i»ver,=to twine about I. x. XI. 1, 
a shield covered with, or 

pictured with feathers. I. xi. HI. 3. (3) 
A hill in Loo. IV. ii IV. 6. . 

fl) The bnlmsh or cat’s-tail. I. xii 
1--3 : 11. vii. vu. 3. (2) An edible rush. 
? the sweet flag. IH. iii. VII. o. ( 0 ) 
Osiers. I. vi. IV. 3. 

Firewtxid from small branches. U- ‘v* 
VL 3 ; VIH. 4. 

A kind of rush or sedge. I. xi. IV. 1—8. 


Azure, the colour of the sky. 

:he azure heavens, but meaning Heaven, 
the Power above the sky. 1. vi !• 1 3, 

X. VIH. 1, 2,3; xi VL 1—3; and see 
So, ^ the Povrer in the 
“ blue 


izure vmilt. III. iii. IH. 7. yS 
lies. I. viii. 1. 1. descriptive of 

he greenness of rushes and sedges. L *'• 

;v. 1. 

The undo southernwood. H- i. L 2: '• 
VHl. 1. 
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tstn 

m 

ch'uh 


tseik 


% 

sh^ 

rSif* 


ch'uh 

i 

pMr.g 


Ink 


Uaoii 


thh 

M 


M 

terjon 

m 

?>eiA 


descriptive of the luxuriant 

leaves of the peach tree. I. i. VI. 3. 

To accumulate. I. xv. II. 3. Used for 
a collection of vegetables. 1. iii. X. 6. 

Descriptive of robes fitting easiljr and 
gracefully. 1. vii. 1. 3. 

For. I. ix. 1, 2. can hardly 

be translated in It. iv. VIII. 5, 6. So 
^ ^ in n. via. III. 2, 3. They have 
the force of kptradvetUH/t before the state- 
ment which follows. 

The divining plant, the milfoil;— a 
species of the AchiUta. I. xir. IV. 3. 

A cloak of leaves for carrying off the 
rain. II. iv. VI. 2. 

The dock. XI. iv. IV. 2, 

(1) ? a species of artenusia. Its flowers 
resemble a wild chrysantheinnui, but are 
flossy, and carried about by the wind. I. 
ii. XIV. 2; v. VIH. 2. (.2) ^ de- 
scriptive of abundant foliage. II. vii. 

vni. 4. 

Motherwort. I. vi. V, I — 3. 

To sow, to plant. I. viii. VI. 3 ; x. VIU- 
1— 3:U. Vi. V. l:ni.ii.L4. 

and ^ . descriptive of plants 
growing high and large, II. ii. IX. 1—4; 
V. VIII. 1, 2. 

Smartweed. IV. i. [iii,] IV.; VI. 

»->*> 

(1) Culinary vegetables- IH- VII. 
3. (2) Wim descriptive of mean, 
abject creatures. II. iv. VIU. 13. 

To be wittiout. lU. ii. X 5 ; iii. HI- 3. 

Creeping, to spread over. I. vii. XX. 1, 
2; X. XT 1, 2. 

(1) A kind of southernwood. II. v. VIIL 
2. (2) descriptive of luxuriant 

vegetation. I. xiv. II. 4. 

Southernwood. I. i. IX. 3. 


f>tn 


Mistletoe. II. vii. HL 1 . 2. 


mou 


^ *ee 

(1) Luxuriant. I. x. IV. 1, 2 
(2) Used for to act as a fence. III. 

Vaierimi (v<r/enaffa I- 

I ; Jtii. X. 2. 

sec:^a. 


m 

tixng 








Uecn 


hwang 


H 

sen 

ISa 

ia» 


descriptive of abundance of 

fruit. I. i. VI. 2. . _ 

The turtle-foot fern, — edible. I. it. UI- 
2 : U.V. X 8. 

(i) descriptive of a road as 

easy and plain. I. viii. VI. 1, 2 ; X. I 4. 
(2) descriptive of the greatness 

of God. III. iii. HI- 1- 

(1) The oxtad southernwood. I. vi. 
VIU. 2; xiv. IV. 2: U. ii. IX. 1—4; vi. 
m. 3; HI. U. 1. 7. (2) descrip- 

tive of the neighing of horses. II. iii- V. 7. 

A wild vine. Used for the grapes i)I 
it. I. XV. I. 6. 

('ll An initial particle. I. i-U- 3; “}- 
X. 2 : II. i. VUI. 5 ; in. UL in' 5 = u. 
Ilf. 1—3. So M I- n I— 
3 ; ii. U. 3 ; iii. I. 2: U. i. ® 

1, 2 ; viii. II. 1, 4: IV. n W ^^4 
IX.; ii- 1. 1— 4. (2) Thin. II. v. 1. 6 ; U. 6. 

To clear away. — in weeding. l\.i- 
[iU.] VI. 

A thorn-fern. I. ii. lU. 3 ; II. i. \ U. 1 
_3;v. X.8. 

With an air of indifference. I. v. U. 2. 

dl To set forth, to present. UI. iii. II 
2- IV. i. fii.l VIU. (2) To repeat ; re- 
peatedly. U. iv. VII. 1 : 

^is sense the dictionary gives the pro- 

^ -gs descriptive of the noise mada 
by^l^ of insects. I. i. V. 2 ; viii. I. 3. 

Of a crowd. UI. i- ni. 6. 

Firewood. I. i. IX. 2, 3; vi. IV^ ; vii. 
XVIU 2 • rl a!- To make firewood of. 1. 
XV. I. 6: III. i. I'"- I- To bring for fire- 
wood II. viii. V. 4. Large faggots. II. 
iv VI. 3 ; VUI. 4 ; v. 111. 7. =branchcs. 
I. iii. VII. 2. 

Shepherd’s-purse. I. iii. X. 2. 

gg descriptive of the luxuriant 
growth ot millet. II vi. VIII. 1. 

descriptive of the admirable 
quality of spirits. U. i- V. 2. 

The indigo plant. II. viii. II. 2. 

loyal: prompt in doing service. UI. 
i. 1. 5. 

To lay up, to deposit. U. iii. I- 1 ; vii*- 
IV. 4. 

Stores. II, iv. IX. 6. 


tin ft g 

m 

tuang 

lemptuous iiinnner. Itl. m. II. U- 


Toi. ir. 


D6 
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m 

nco/t 


Descriptive of a temple grand-looking. 
III. iii. V. 4. (3) Descriptive of Heaven 
as mysterious. HI. iii. X. 7 The diet, 
gives the pronunciation as inoh 


j 1‘ceii 


The o.x-lip. Medhurst calls it also — j ^ 
water plantsgo. I. ix. II. 3. j « o 

A creeping plant. Probably a kind of ' 
dolichos. I. i.IV. 1—3 ; vi. VII. 1—3 : III. 1 
i. V. 6. 

Cl) the small peony. I. vii. 

XXI. I, 2. (2) To remedy. 111. ii. X. 4. 

A fence. III. ii. X. 7. 

A marshy preserve for game and fish. 

U. vii. IV. 1—3. 

sM’ *** numerous. lU. ii. VIII. 

7,8. 

Tussel pondweed. I. ii. IV. 1 : II. vii. 

VII. 1—8: IV. it III. 2. 

Bean sprouts. II. iv. II. 2. 

Withered leaves. I. vii. XI. I, 2 : iv. I. 
4:n.iii.X. 1. 


See^. 


Aeit 


To be cullecteds accumulate*). JII. iii. i 

IV- 2 ^ tCl' IE Ib " i 

fast bound, i.e^ with sorrow. I. xiii. II. 8. j 
A Urge kind of duckweed. I. ii. IV. 1. 

Shoots from the stump of a tree. IV. 
iii. IV. 6. 

A convolvulus. I. x. XI. 1, 2. 

White southernwood. I. ii. II. 1, 2 • xv 
I. 2: II. i. VIII. 6. 


7oo 

m 

y« 


See^. 


Aaau 


r the dodder. H. vii. III. 1, 2. ■ ^ 


THE I418T RADICAL. ^ 


; t'lcei 


(1) The tiger. I. iii. XHI. 2; vii. IV. j 
1 : II. V. I. 6 J VI. 6 ; viii. X. 3 : HI. iii. 
VH. 8. Tiger-like. IIL iii. IX. 4 : IV. ii 
in. 6. ® Ito* *csse of tiger-skin. 

I. xi. III. 3. (2) A name. III. iii. VIII. 
^6. xi. VI. 8. 

(1) Rudeness. I. v. 1.8. To be rude, 
troublesome. JH. iii. II. H. (2) To op- 
press ; oppression. II. iv. VIII. 1 1 : HI. li. 
X. 4 ; iii. IV. 5. Oppressors. HI. ii. IX. , 

I e ' 


!fet 


^ang 

m 


hwuy 



i§aou 


The roaring of a tiger. III. iii. IX. 4 ( 


a raging tiger). 


To be reverential, reverentially. III. 
Ui. VI. I : IV. iii. IV. 6 V. 8. 

(1) To dwell, to stay. I. ii. VIII. 3; iii. 
VI. 2 ; X. XI. 1 ; XV. I. 5 ; VI. 2 ; et scepe. 

dT j®’ follow the old way 

of living wmi another, or of treating an- 
other. I. iii. IV. 1. To abide permanent- 
ly, to occupy a country. HI. iii. IX. 2. 

build and dwell. HI ii. VI. 3. 
To rest. i. e., in enjoyment, doing nothing. 

I. iiL XU. 2 : II. iv. X. 5 ; vj^HI. 4 ; el at 

ww to sit ; — associated with or ^.U. 
i. II. 2 ; VH. 3 ; iv. V. 2. = prosperity. 

II. ii. IX. I : vi. X. 1. Perhaps 
should be thus taken, = possessing her 
prosperity, in II. iv. IX. 4. The d ciion- 
ary takes no notice of these different 
meanings or applications of the term. 
(2) To stop, to repress one’s self. I. ii- 
XI 3. — The dictionary under j^. s 
place, adduces I. iii VI. 3, wliich I mmt 
construe differently. I. iii. XIU. 1, would 
be a case in point 

(1) ^ it a time for 

delay ? is taken as being descriptive 

of forbc-nring. I. iii. XVI. 1 — 3. (2) Ruins. 
1. iv. VI. 2. Here the diet, gives the 2d 
tone. 

Captives. III. iii. IX. 4. 


(1) To estimate. III. i. 1. 7; iii. 5 
( j®, not provided for). (2) To be 
anxious/ IV. ii. IV. 2. To sympathiro 
with. III. iii, IV. 6. (8) The name of s 
State. HI. i. IH. 9. (4) ^ acertain 
monstrous animal; — an emblem of a be- 
nevolent ruler. I. it. XIV. 1, 2. 

To cry out; to appeal to. I. ix. 
n. iv. VIII. 6 (=-to proclaim); vi. 1. 6; 
vii. VI. 4: III iii. I. 6. , 

The upright posts of a drum-frame, lu. 
i. VIII. 3: IV. i. [ii.] V. 


To fail, to wane. IV. ii. IV . 4. 


THE U2d RADICAL ^ 

To weary and confuse. IH. Hi. H- *• 

(1) A cobra. H. iv. V. 6, 6; VHI- 6. 
(2) descriptive of horses jaded. 

I. i. 111. 2, (3) Jg jft,d.«nptiveof 

the muttering of thunder. I- lu. V. 4. 

In the morning. I. xv. L 8. 
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M simple-looking. I. v. IV, j ^ cricket. I. x. 1. 1-3 ; xr. 

descriptive of one's being ®elf- | descriptive of insects in a 

I r :t ^rwv . a « I.lL “V : «7- o 


possessed. I. ii, VII. 1— S. So, At At. ciustor. I. i V. t?. 

TT .. Tir “ 1 i_ . An inctv'fr \t*hi/*1 


II. V IV. S; where, however, the diction- 
arj gives the pronnnciation as — «. mow 

A serpent. U. ir. V. 6, 6. 

s/io^ 

^ mulberry insect; — an in- I 

*®ct found on the mulberry tree. H.T. II. 3. ' uih 


An insect which eats the roots of grain 
plants II. vi. V11J,2; 111. iii. 111. 7; X. 

KM M XI- 2 


a small spider. I. xv. UI. 2. 


^ The silkworm moth. L v. III. 2. 

</„ 

^ A bee or wasp, IV, i. [iii.] IV, 


® »m- a ooleopterons insect, an | 

Jox ephemera. I. xiv. I. 1—3. lo 

descriptive of caterpillars ! 
y«f» creeping sbout. I. xv. III. 1 . y««? 

|M The cicada or broad lo<iu8t. 1. xv. I. ♦ : 

If 

.1 ch ai 

,?'® '^®ter-bow. Probably some kind ij® 
of. fly generated in the water. U. v. V. 8. 


^ (1) Insects. I. viii, J. 3. a 

ch-ung kind of locust; probably the /ecusfii i-iVi- 
d»s.'.MO I. ii. ni. 1: III. i. VIII. 6. (2) 
Used of birds. III. iii. III. U: IV. i. [iii.] 
IV (||^ ^). (3) 0, the fer- 

vours of great beat. 111. iii. IV. 2. 


A fly. I, viii, 1 1 : II, vii. V. ] — 3. 
A scorpion’s tail. II. viii. I. 4. 


An insect frequenting raulherrv trees. 
I. XV. III. 1. 


An eft. II. ir. VIII. 6. 


L tlie sphexv II. r, !!« 3. 


, a rainbow. I. ir. VII, 1. 


Written «l«o with on 

the right. 

^ See§^. 

yHo 


m. .Mm a trcc-gmb. Mediiurst calls I 
**!'*’ 11 the carpenter beetle. 1. v. III. 2. 

35 The fritillary. I. iv. X. 3. 

na^g 

descriptive of intelligence of 
‘he higlicst order. III. ii. III. 3. 

A kind of cicada. I. v. III. 2. 
tsin 

A cicada. III. iiL 1. 6. ] 

t'ang j 

An insect that eats the heart of grain j 
^ planU. U. Vi. VIII. 2. ^ ifep*,— jtp ■ 
^ An insect which eats the leaves of | 
^ grain plants. II. vi. VIH. 2. I 


To be stupid, to be insolent. II. iii IV. 
c/l'uH ^ ^ 03 '■ 

staoa 

To be pure, purified, II. i VI. 4. 

keuen 

K The silk-worm. I. xv. 1. 3 : III. iii. X. 4 
(the nourishing of silk-worms). 

Uan 

iSk (0 I barbarous tribes of the south. 
^ II. iii. IV. 4 ^J); IX. 8: HI. iii. II. 

4: IV. ii. IV. 7 IQ). (2) The 
tenure of barbarous tribes. HI. iii. VII. 6. 

THE 143» RADICAL, 

^ Blood. II. iv. X. 7 J^) ; vi. VI. 5 

neuik 

THE 144th radical. n 


^ain plants. II. vi. VIII. 2. i x— Altogether nearly 100 times. (1) To 

iT go, to march. I. iii. VJ. 1; X. 2; iv. X. 
A sting. IV. i. [iii.] IV. hang ^ ,_3 

I. i. V. 1-3, and^^. I. %v. (^T _P»‘>lic 

r.4. Probably,. kind of locust. service); ./ swpr. tX A’ ^ 

* grasshopper. I. ii. lH. 1 : U. i. WI- 6. travellers. I. viii. X. 3, 4; tt al (2) 
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To go away ; — moaning to leave her pa- 
rents’ house and be married; spoken of a 
lady. I. ill. XIV. 2; iv. VII. 1; v. V. 2: 
tt.ar. (3) A way, a road. I. U. VI. 1 : HI. 
ii. II. I ; et al The paths of the sun and 
moon, U. Iv. IX. 2. pools ga- 

thered upon the roads. I. ii. IV. 1: III. i|. 
VII. 1 3. (4) To do ; doings. I. v. IV. 
i. (a) A row, a rank. I. rii. IV. 2; x. 


VIII.3: III.iii.IX.2; ttal. (6) 

the tnarshallcr of chariots. I. ix. II 2. 

(71 # 'TJ> a name. L xi. VI. 2. (8) 


^ fy,-see ^ 
distinction between 


The diet, makes a 
the pronunciation 


and tone of (1)— (3) and of (4)— (8); but 
the She itself does not. 

Actions, conduct. I. iii. VIII. 4: II rii 
IV. 5: lu. iil II. 2: IV. i. [iii.] HI. 



paou 

W 


Jan 






m 


dmalj and « ducal (dragon-embroidered' 
in II. vii. vni. 1 : III. iii. VII. 2. 

A coverlet, I, ii. X. 2 ; x. XI 8. 

The ooUar of a coat. I. vii. XVII. l, 

A long, quilted robe. 1. xi. VIII. 1. 

Long, hot garments. I. iv. III. 3. 

(1) The cuff of a sleeve. I. vii. VII. 1 ; 
X. VII 1. (2) lili. descriptive of 
horses as stout. IV. ii. I. 4. 

A head-dress. I. ii. H. 3. 


To cover with, to invest. Ill ii. Ill 7. 


'Hr Abundant. I x, IV. i, 2. to 

y*" be abundant. II. I V. 3. to be 

dissolute. HI ii. X. 8. 

”• V.2. To please. 
7' 4 U. vn. VI. 2: IV. iii. I. 
k‘an 

^ An engine for assault in sieges. HI. i. 
VH. 7, 8. 

ea uny 

^ The State of Wei. I. iii. XIV. 1 ; iv. X 

•TO 1 ; V. HI. 1. Title of I. v. 

wet 

^ (1) The yoke of a carriage. II. iii. IV. 

iSy 2; III ui. VU. 2: IV. hi. I (2) 

1^’ (3) -jl^, name of 

an ancient statesman, or of his office. IV. 
HI. IV. 7. 

Cross-wise. To plough crosswise. I. 

kwang 3 (^jSS Cross-laid. I. xii. 

Ill 1. ' 


THE USxn RADICAL 


pe 

keth 


poo 

HV: 


k'iu) 

poo 

m 

ch^ow 

sJtany 


To gather up the skirt. To place in 
tlie skirt. I. I YHI. 3. 

(1) Lining. I. iii. H. 1. (2) = the 

womb. U. V. III. 3. 

To be collected; to assemble. II. i. IV. 
2: IV. i. [iu.J Xl.;iii. V. 1. 

To be abundant. II. vii. IX. 3 

Fur garments. I. iii. XH 3; vii. VI. 1— 
3; X. VII. 1, 2; xi. V. 1; xiii. 1. 1, 2; xv. 
I. 4: II. V. IX. 4; viii. I. I. 

To supplement. III. iii. VI. 6. 


A sheet for a bed. I. iL X. 2. 


(1) The lower garments. I. iii. II. 2 : 

IX. 1 ; vii. XHI. 1, 2 ; ix.1. 1 (=clothcs); 

X. II. 1 ; et al. |jj|| the curtains of » 
lady’s cariisge. I. v. IV. 4. (2) 
descriptive of the splendour of flowers. II. 







kwan 


GamieDts, clothes, robes. I. i. II. 3- Hi 
f ^ ^ ’■ lA. 1, 2 ; vii. I 

1—3; X. H. 1; xi VIH. 1—3: et soyw 

As opposed to denotes an up 

per robe, L iii. U. 2 ; v, HI. 1 ; vii. XIX 
I, 2 ; xi. V. I ; XV. VT. 1, 4. But in I. xi 
V. 2 and xiii U. 2, is used for i 
lower robe. In L x. III. i, 2, it means 
an inner garment. 


together. L xiv. L i; xr. HI. 1. 

.3^, dresses. II. v. IX. 4. •The sam< 
characters, in I. liv. 1. 2, are applied tc 
the wuig-cswes of an ephemera- 

tIv rf ' 1 

Alv. 3, 4. To give to wear. II. iv. V. 8, 9, 


Properly a name for the robes of the 
fang, with their peculiar ornaments 
And so m III. iii. VI. 6, we have it = 
ragaL But in I. xv. VI. 1, 4, it =yrond- 



keung 


vi. X. I — 3. 

To wrap or bundle up. III. ii. VI. I. 

having the upper part of the 

body bared. I. vii. IV. I. 

A plain wrapper, or swaddling cloth. Ii 
iv. V. 9. 

Narrow, contracted. I. ii. 1. 2 

The cuff of a sleeve. L x VH. 2. 

(1) the app. of being in full 

dress. I. iii. XII. 4. (2) Descriptive of 

grain springing up and growing long. HI- 
ii 1. 5. 

Cloth of hair. L xv. I. 1. 

Used of a gsmnent plain and unlineJ. I- 
V. in. 1; vii XIV. 3, 4. 
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k'f'in 




seamj 

5isi; 

P 

keih 

dren 

m 

fan 

m 

heeA 

pcJi 

m 

<« 

y(wu 


£ 

i 

sht 


UHn 

m 

Koto 


To hold the clothes up. I. Tii. XIII. I, 2. 

The name of a State, the wife 

of king Yew. II. iv. VIIL 8. 

(1) To remoTe, to clear away. I. iv. n. 
2 : 11. i. Vm. 3. (2) To change positions. 
II. T. IX. 5, 6. (3) To yoke. = fit to be 
yoked. I. vii. IV. 2. 

The collar of a coat. To fit the collar 
to a coat. I. iz. L 1. 

An apron. IL viii. II. 2. 

Seeifi.. 


To tnck up. 1 E VUL 3. 

The collar worn with a tacrificial robe. 

I. X. m. 1. 


the 146th RADICAL. 




The west; western; to the west; in the 
west. I. iii. Xin. 4; iv. VIL 2; ziii IV.S; 
XT. UL 1 : II. i. VIII. 3; iv. V. 2: v. EX. 
6 , 7; tL m 1: m. L HI. 2, 4; Vn. 1; X. 
6; iii IIL 4; IV. i. [iil lU. 

(1) To meet. I. iv. TV. 1—3. (.2) To 
TOmplete. I. vii. XL 2. (3) The waist- 
band of the lower garment. To sew that 
on. I. iz. L 1. 

__To extend, to spread. I. i. II. 1, 2 ; IIL 
iii I. 6. »to be long. HI. ii. I. 8. 

Sharp, n. vi. vm. 1. 

To cover, to overspread. IIL ii. I- 3. 

On the contrary, n. iv. VIL 9 ; X. 2 ; 
V. 1. 1; m. ui n. 9, 11 ; in. lO, I3; X. 

* when the back is turned. 

m. iii m. 16. 

M ffi-see 


the 147ih radical. ^ 

To see. Li. X. 1, 2 ; ii. m. 1—3 ; iii. 
XVn. 1; V. IV. 2; vi. VUL 1—3 ; vii. X. 
l,2;XVin.a; viii. Vn.3; X. V. 1—3; 
xil.l — 3;c(s<^ps. Tofed. n. vii.IX. 7,8. 
To i^pear before. IV. i [iij VUL 

To see, to regard. L iv. X. 2 ; vii. Vni. 
l;xiill.3; n. iv. Vin.4;T. I. 1, 2; V. 

8; V1.6;ix 1; Tiii,v.6: HI. iii. U. 7, 
11 : IV. ui. IV. 2. 

(i;) One’s self. U. iv. VH. 4 : UI. i. D. 
8; lii. VIL 1. (2) = mothers. I. xv. 
Ill 4. 

_ To meet with, to see. I. ii III. I — 3 ; 
ui.L4;xv. V.2; VI. 1 : U. vi. X. 1—3; 
▼ii- IV. 4, 6 : m. u. VL 3 : iii n. 7 i m. 4. 


tin 


keoh 


keaou 


iijan 


keoh 


kwang 


k-ew 


To appear before — have an audience 
with — the king. lU. iii. vn. 2. 

to be large and liigh. II. iv. 
V. 5. To be upright. III. iii. II. 2. 

To awake. I. vi VI. 2. 

To see, to look at; to inspect. I. iv. VI. 
2 ; vii. XXI. 1, 2 : II. iii. VIII. 3 ; vii VIII. 

2; viii IL 4: III. i VIL 1 ^); X 

1; ii VI. 5: IV. i [ii.] L; V.; ii IH. 1. 

THE 148th radical. 


(1) A horn, horns. 1. i. XI. 3; ii. VI. 
2 1 U. iv. VI. 1 ; IV. i. [iii.] VI. Of horn. 
I. X. XI. 8 Adorned with horn. II. vii. 
IX. 1 ; IV. ii. m. 6. Homed. lU. iii H. 
8. (2) The hair gathered into tofts, — 

in a chdd. 1. viii. Vn. 3. So ^ , a 
sign of maiden-hood. I. v. IV. 6. 

To be idle; to be remiss. III. ii. V. 4; 
iii VI. 4; VTL 1: IV. i. [ui.] IX.; ii. IV. 
3; iii V. 3. 

A drinking vessel made of a rhino- 
ceros’ horn. I. i. lU. 3; xv. I. 8: U. vii. 1. 
4: rv. i [in.] VH. 

To be long and curved, 
vii. I. 4: IV. i. [in.] VH. AppuS to K 
bow strongly bent. IV. ii IH. 7. 

(1) descriptive of the wind as 


keuek 

m 

hwuy 


cold.!. XV. 1.1. (2) ^ descriptive 
of water issuing front a spring. II. vii 
VUL 2: UI. iii. X. 7. 

A buckle. I. zi. III. 2. 

A spike for loosening knots;— carried 
at the girdle. I. v. VI. 1. 


THE 149th radical. ^ 

Nearly 150 times. (1) To talk, to con- 
verse, to say. I. v. n. 1 ; EV. 2, 6;_»ii. XL 
l;ZU.IV.3:n.iIX.4;etaf. ^ 

to talk. III. ii. VI. 3. A saying, words, 
speeches, talk. I. iv. n. 1—3 (a story, a 
narrative); v. EV. 5 (an engagement), but 
in 2, words of an oracular response ; vii 
II. 3; XVIEL 1, 2: U. iii. IX. 3; iv. VU. 
2; VIU. 1, 2, 5, 6^; X. 3, 4, 5, 7; v. I3 

4,. f sops. KW’ 

improper words H. vii VI. 6. 
a current aaying. IH. iii. I. 3. (2) An 
initial particle. I. i II. 3; IX 2, 3; iii. I. 
4, 6; V. 3, 4; xni. 3: XIV.3, 4; XIX. 1, 
2; iv. VI. 3: II. iv._IU. 1—3; vi. 1. 1; 

et taj>e. So, ^ 
perhaps jg -see (3) - 

making adverbs. II. v. LX. I ; vi. III. 3. 
(4) The name of a place. I. iii. XIV. 3. 
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sm 




Imnff 




fang 

m 


•htk 



wti 


(5) ^ , to be high and large. III. i. 

(1) To announce to, to admonish. I. 
xii. VI. 2; H. iv. X. 4. (2) To qaestion. 

II. i. Vlir. 6; iii. IV. 4; ir. VHI. 6; ID. 

i. Vn. 3 captives for the ques- 

tion). 

To veary and confuse. IIL iii. XI. 2. 

(1) To he great, great. I. vii. XXI. 1, 2 1 
ni. iiL II. 2 (2) To cry loud. HL ii. I. 

d. In this sense the dictionary gives the 

pronnnciation as — hoo. (3) Sflf’ 
descriptive of riven and lakes as large. 
HI. iii. VII. 6. The diet, gives tliia in the 
2d tone. 

To teach, to be taught by ; teachings. 

III. iii. H. 2; VI. 2; IV. L [i.] IV. 

(1) Baseless, idle. H. iit XX. 3; iv. VHI. 
1, 6. (.2) To move about. U. iv. VI. 2. 

(3) To cliange. U. iv. VII. 10. 

A trial, to come to triaL I. ii. VI. 3. 


To be in error. I. iii. II. 3. 

(1) To litigate. judges. IV. ii. III. 
6. (2) Diso^era, miseries. H. iv. VII. 1, 
10 . 

To ask, to ooneolt. IV. i. [iii] IL 

To set. L xiii. XVIU. 3. To set in 
order. H. iH. I. 1 — 3; vii. VI. 1. To set 
up. II. i. Vm. 2 ; iii V. 3: HI. iii VHI. 

1:IV. i [U.] V.iiii V. 3. 15*^, « 
second mat is set. lU. ii. U. 2. 

(I) The name of a State. 1. iv. X. 3: vi. 
IV. 8. (2) A city and fields on the west 
of Loa IV. iilV. 8. (8) A final particle. 
HI i IX. 6. 

descriptive of the sound made 
by many people using thmr strength at 
once. H. i. V. 2. 

Descriptive of people defaming one an- 
other. H. V. 1. 2: m. iii. XI. 2. 

To revile, to speak evil of. III. iii. HI. 

1 «. 

(I) To cause, to produce. I. iii. VHI. 1 ; 
X. 6: H. i VI. 6 (to give); iv. V. 9; vi. HI. 
3. Tohanddown. HI.iX.8:IV. ii. n-3. 
To take an oath to. H. v. V. 7. 

To take measures with. IH. i. VH. 7; 
ii. X. 3. ^ to plan. H. i. HI. 5. 

To nse hT V. IX. ‘4; IV. ii. IV. 5. — 
trained, disciplined. H. iii. IV. 1, 8. 

An ode, a piece of poetry. H. v. VI. 7: 
HI. u. VHI. 10; iii. V. 8. 

Deceitful, wily. IH. ii. IX. 1 — 6. 


Words, speeches. IH. ii. X. 1 ; iii. U. 5, 
Aica ^ (0$' ^ )• 

To narrate particularly. I. iv. II. 2 

tUa»g 

the app. of being harmonicus- 
ly collected. I. i. V. 1. 

= H#,tofee.U.vui.U.2:IV.u.IV 6. 


ehen 


she 

m 

t'm 


gem 

PH 

ir» 


thing 


rung 


hmug 

Wi . 

thmok 3 


To swear ; an oath. I. v. IV. 6. 

(1) To be widely separated. I. iii. XII 
1. (2) An initial particle. HI. i. VII. 5 ; 
U. 2—7. 

To s^ace. I. ii. XH. 1. 

To discourse; to talk. I. xii. IV. 2 : II. 
iLIX. 1; iv. V. 2; vL V. 3; vu. VI. 5. 

to enter on deliberations, ni. ii. 

Ptf PH 
VL 3. 

Truly, indeed. HI. iii. V 6. 

To croon over. HI. iiL III. 13. A song. 
H.iv. VH. 10; V. 8; VI. 8. 

To instruct, to train. IL v, II. 3; viil 
VL 1-3; HI. iii. H. H ; Hi. 5; X. 3. 


(1) One’s word or promise. I. iiL 

4. 03) To speak for, to atone for. I.v. IV. 

*j^, to be pleased. L ii. HI. 2; in- 

^ XVH. 2 : IL vii. HI. 1 ; viii. 1. 2. 

Slf To stop, to halt. 1. ii. V. 3; »v. VI. 3. 
wC V. HL 3; xii. IX. 2; xlv. I. 3. 
rhvuv ... 

Who. 1. H. rV. 3; VL 2, 3; lu. X 2. 
-- XHI. 4; iv. IV. 1—3 ; X. 6; v. VII. 1, 2; 
thwuf VUL 2; IX. iii. I- 2; et toft. (2) An 

initial particle. ^ 

gj^ — intense, repeated. I. i. X. L 
them 

To be mutually adjusted. H. iii. V 
repeatedly. IH. iii. H. H- 
To speak. IL iv. VH. i. 

to consult. H. i. HI. 2. 

tseu 

(1) To understand, to sympathize wi 

W I. iv. 1. 1, 2. (2) If indeed. U. v. V. 7 . 
leong . 

Descriptive of the sounding in un 

of musical instruments. III. i- VIU. ». 


teaou 


chum 

t''an 


vm 

lun 


thin 


keen 

i 


To announce. H. i. H. 6. 

To admonish, to reprove. HI. L VI. * > 
ii. IX. 6; X 1. 

To be trusted, to be relied on. HL 
iii 1. 1. 



INDEX III 



choo 



nok 


mow 


»Fi 

usi 


huoh 


y-'tou 

^0 

RA 

moo 

sS 

kin 

s 

Uin 

*A(A 


cht 

Ueacv 



i’een 
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CHINESE CHARACTERS AND PHRASES. 7g7 


(I) All ; the mark of the plural. I. iii. 
XIV. 1,2 ; vii. 11. 2 : II. L V. 2 ; iii. lU. 
6 ; IX. 1 ; iv. HI 2, 3 ; X. 2 ^y, 

7i. V. 5 : III. iii. Vil. 4. (2) A particle 
which cannot be translated. I. iii. I. 5 ; 

IV. 1— i. 

To forget. I. V. I. 1, 2; n. 1 ; Vni. 4 
the plant of forgetfulness). 
Yes, to respond yen. IV. ii. TV. 7. 

To consult ; counsels. I. iii. XIV. 1 : 
II. iv. IX. 3 ; y. I. 1, 2, 3, 4 ; VI. 2, 3, 4 
6: III. i. m. 3iX.8;«<at 
seek information and counsel. II. i. HI. 3. 

lUintai , you came to make pro- 
posals to me. I. T. IV. 1. 

(1) To speak, to say, to be said. I. ii. 
VI 1—3; iii. X. 2 ; V. VII. 1, 2; ri. IX. 3; 
xi. IV. 1-3 ||): II L Vm. 1 (|| 

it was said to me, orders came to 
me); It. II. J, 2 whom 1 

think); e( al. (2) Before -Jl^, is most 
easily construed as = I. iU. XV. I — 
3:U.iT. VILl;e/a/. 

To speak mockingly, to jest. I iii. V. 1 ; 
▼. I 3; Tii. XXI. 1, 2. So to 

make a mock of. IH ii. X- 4. 

Name of a city. II. Tiii. HI. 4: HI. iii. 

V. 2, 3, 6, 7. • 

To sing. I. ix. HI. 1. 

Counsels. III. iii. II 3: 

To make cautious. III. ii. IX. 1 — 5. To 
be cautious. III. iii. II. 6. 

To slander; slanderous. H. ir. X. 4; y. 

VI. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6: III. iu. HI. 9 ; X. 4. 

To know. Ill 1. VU. 7 un- 

consciously). iii. X. 4. 

To remember. II. Tii. VI. 6. 

DescriptiTe of a bird’s wings, frayed 
and injured. As if there were and 
not on the left. I. XT. II. 4 . 

The name of a State. I T. IH. 1. 

As, to be like. H. t. HI. 4, 6 : HI. iii. 
II. 12 (an illustration). 

To think about. II. It. V. 9: tI. I. 6 
( ^|, to make critical remarks). 

To reproTe, reproof. II. Ti. HI. 2. 

(1) To praise, to celebrate; praise, fame. 
U. u. IX. 1 ; Ti. X. 1 ; vii. IV. 2 : HI i. VI. 
5: IV. i. [ii.] in. (2) To be happy. HI. 



jang 



JB. 

tow 





fung 



cA*€ 

m 


pa 


iii. VII. 6. The diet. giTes this meaning 
in a different tone. 

To read, — to recite. I. iT. H. 3. 


To reproach. I iii. XV. 2. 

(1) An enemy. I. iii. X. 5 : II. iii. IV. 4- 
(2) To be recompensed. IH. iii. H. 6. 

To slander; slanderous; slander. H. iii. 
IX. 3; iv. IX. 7; v. HI 7: IV. 2; Tii. V. 
1, 2, 3, 

To yield, to be humble. II. Tii. IX. 4. 


THE 160th radical. 

(1) A Talley. I. i. H. 1, 2; vi. V. 1 — 3: 
II i. V. 1; iv. U. 4; IX. 3; T. II 6; IU. 
iii. HI 12. (2) ^ the east wind. 
I. iii. X. 1 : H. T. ^I. 1—3. (3) To be 
impracticable. HI. iii. HI 9. 


THE 151 ST RADICAL. ^ 


Wo 


A Tessel of wood for containing flesh, 
sauces, 4c., at sacrifices and feasts. U. tI 
V. 3; III. ii. I. 8. Associated with 
1. XT. V.2: n.i.IV.6:V.3:Tii.VIl4! 
IU. ii. Ill 4 ; iii. VII. 3 : IV. ii. IV. 4. 

How. I X. IX. 1, 2 ; xi VHI 1—3 ; II 
IT. IX. 5; Til. HI 1—3; ft al. We haTO 
yf., I. V. V. 1; Tii. XV. 2; xiii. I 
1-3: III i. X. 8; iii. HI 14; ttalt 
^ ^ I vii. XIH. 1, 2; X. VI 1, 2; t 
ah ^ I. III- 2. 3. 

To be iiappy, to be complacent. 

T • -. • « 

have the combinations ^ 
and ^-!^ . I vlii. X. 12: H ii. IX. 3; 
X. 4; vii. V. 1 ; VII 1, 2: HI. i. V. 1, 2, 
3, 6, 6 ; u. VII 1-3 ; VHI. 1—3. 

Earthenware vessels, like the tom, to 
hold soups at sacrifices and feasu. HI. it 
1 . 8 . 

(1) Luxuriant. II. ii. X. 2 : IH. il 1. 5. 
Fruitful ; — in combination with 4^ II. 
iv. VI. 4: IV. i [ii.] IV.; [iii.] IX^iii.IL 
(2) Name of king Wtn’s capital. HI. I 
X. 2, 3, 4. Name of a stream near the 
capital, in. i. X. 5, 8. 

Beautiful. II. iv. X. 4, 


THE 1520 RADICAL. 


A pig. II. viii. VIII. 3 (swine): IH. ii. 
VL 4. 

A boar two years old. I. ii. XIV. 1 : H. 
iii. VI. 4. 
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^ (1 ) A n elephant. IV. ii. HI. 8 

•Hang Used alune for ivory. I. iv. HI. 1 ; iz. I. 
2:11. i. VII. 5. (2) Pictured. Liv.in.l. 


A boar three years old. I. xv. I. 4. 


keeA 



pin 


tsung' 


To be at ease. II, iv. II. 3 

in.ii.x.8(^f^). 

Name of the State occupied by the an- 
cestors of the House of Chow. I. zv., 
title. III. ii. VI. 5, 6. 

A pig one year old. I. ii. XIV. 2 ; zv. 
I. 4. 


THE 153o RADICAL. ^ 



pa(m 



The leopard or panther. L vii. VI. 2 ; 
z. Vn. 1,2: III. ui. VH. 6. 

The wolf. IL V. VI. 6. 



mik 



The badger. I. iz. VI. 1. 

Tile badger. I. zv. I. 4. 

(1) A wild tribe in the north. HI. iii. 
VII. 6. Apparently used for wild tribes 

in the south. IV. ii. IV. 7 (2) 

To grow up silently. III. i. VII. 4. 

A wild cat. I. zv. I. 4. 



meaou 




A wild cat. lU. iii. VU. 6. 

? the white foz. III. iu. VU. 6. 


pe 


THE 164th radical 


M 

pet 



tan 



A beautiful shell. 0^ shell-like 

embroidery. helmets adorned 

with shells. Iv'Tii IV. 6. 

To carry on the back. II. iv. VI. 2 : 
HI. li. I. 6. To carry away. U. v. U. 3. 

To be poor ; poverty. I. iii. XV. 1 ; v. 
IV. 4. 

To covet, to desire. III. iii. III. 1 1, 

^ , a covetous man) 13. 

(1) To go through. I. viii. XI. 3. To 
be strung on a string. II. v. V. 7. (2) 

To have to do with. I. iz. VII. 1 — 3. 

To be double or changeable. I. v. IV. 4. 
To have doubts. III. i. U. 7: IV. ii. IV. 2. 


p?en 

IS 

kwang 


Tq be dcgriided. III. iii. XI. 3. 


To confer on. II. iii. I. 1. 



e 


mow 



tsik 



ch^ik 


Wi 

hih 


To present ; a gift. I. iii. XVlI. 2, 3 ; vi. 
X 8;zu n. 3: IV. i. p.] X 

To barter for. L v. IV. 1. 

Large. IIL L VIU. 3. 

Bright. brightly. H. iv. II. 3. 


To congratulate, m. i. IX 6. 

To contribute;— money, or precious 
metals. IV. ii. IIL 8. 

Wealth, substance. I. v. IV. 2. 

A ground of dependence or help. ni. 
iii. III. 3. = the necessary means of living. 

m. u. X. 6. 

A trasler. L iii. X. 5; III iii. X. 4. 


(1) To injure. UI. iii. IL 8 
doing nothing injurious to virtue). (2) 
A thief, a villain. U. v. X. 4 ^). 

(8) Used in connezion with snd 
meaning specially insects that devour the 
joints of grain-plants. U. vi. VIII. 2^ Hh 
lii. in. 7: X. 1 (metaphorical): Xi. 2 
(metaphorical). 

A guest. II. i. 1. 1-3; ii. V. 

I. 1—3; VI. 4 ; vi. V. 3; VI. 3; vu. VT. 1 
— 4!m. u.n.s. „ 

To give to. n. vi. V. 4: IV. in. H 
Title of IV. i. [iU.] X. 

(1) To he worthy;— endowed with 

talents and virtue. II. vi. I. 2. (2) S 
perior skill. UL ii. n. 3. . . 

To diffuse, to spread abroad. ID’ 
VI. 2,3. 

(1) To be simple and honest. II. i- VI- 
5. (2) To appear before a court. ID- • 
in. 9. (3) To perfect. HI. iii. H- » ... 

Bepeate^/p one after another, ha* 
IU. 7. 

To give to; gifts. I. vii. VIII. 3; 

1, 2; zL IX. 1, 2: UL iii. V. 8; VU. 3- 


Tobeleft. III. iii.IV. 8 ( 

10 further ability remaining) 


, with 






THE 166th radical. ^ 


Red. 1. in. XVI. 3; ziv. H. 1 ; 

1: II. u. V. 4; vii. VIU. 3; IU. »>• VH- 

(1) To be red. I. iii. XIII. 3. 
bo commanding or awe-inspiring, l- ■ ' 

1, 2: III. i. VII. 1, 5: IV. ni. I- - 

^ I®. »*i8*“ modifications o 
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K 

cL 4.•^^ 


meaning, n. L Vin. 8, 6, 6; iT. VII. 1, 2; 
VIII. 8: UI. i. II. 1 ; U. L 2; iiL IX. 1, 3: 
IV. ii. IV. 1 ; iU. V. 6. In in. Ui. IV. 4, 
descriptive of intense beat. (8) To be 
enraged at, to frighten. TTT. iii. m. 14. 
Ked. I. i. X. 3. 


Red pigment. I. iii. XIH. 8. 


THE 156ot radical. 




UuiC 


■a 

& 

he 

M 

hueh 

a 

fc'ru 


To mn, to huny. IV. i. p.] L 

to gallop one’s horses. 

III. i. III. 1. 

& it. to be martial-looking, or 
strung-looking. I. i, VU. 1 — ^8. 

To rise. II. iii. IX. 2; vi V. 5. 

(1) To transgress or go beyond. IV. iii. 

IV. 2. (2) = na IV. i. [i] I. (.S) 

* conaponnd particle L liL II. 3. 
To cut ; — as a hoe cuts the ground. IV. 
1- pi.] VL 

To hasten to. IIL i. IV, 1. 


vn. 4; iii. rv. 1 ; vii vm. l : HI. iii. V. 
6; vn. 3. In IV. ii. IV. 9 we have 
^ I?’ however 

be taken. superintendent 

of the ruler’s carriages. I. ix. H. I. 

8, to leap about. I. iii. VI. I. 


yaap 


m 


(sees 

1. vii. XV. 2 ; 


tt‘eik 


® ^recfor of the horse, master 

(s ow of the royal stud. II. iv. IX 4: III. iii 
IV. 7. 

IS To walk quickly. L viiL XI. 1. To go 
on. II. viii. VI. 2. 


ts'eu 

m 

yoh 


St 

cAe 

IwA 

k'eu 


mI > descriptire of grusboppers 
leaping about. I. ii. DI. 1: II. i VIU. 5. 

the 167th radical. ^ 

(1) The feet or legs. H. v. HI. 5. (2) 
To be enough. I. ii. VL 2: II. i VL 2; 
vi VI. 2. 

The foot. 1. i. XL 1. jj^, to Uft 
up^the toes, -= to fall a ploughing. I. xv. 

(1) To stami on tiptoe; on tiptoe. L v. 
VII. 1 : II. IT. V. 4. (2) Triangularly, 

apart. II. v. IX. 5. 

(1) To spring forward. 1. xv. VII. I, 2. 
(2) To travel over plains and hills. I. iv. 

To oppose, in. i. VII. 6. 

Q) A way, a road. I. vii. VII. 1, 2: III. 
i. VII. 2; ii. I. 3 (here the dictionary 
would explain by , ‘ great,’ ‘loud).’ 
(2) A grand carriage. Alone, but gener- 
aUy followed by ffi. I. xi. IX. 1; II. i. I 


cA*e 

t‘ah 


.1* 


Iceu 


;oto 


teoa 


to be arranged in a row. 
XT. V. 2: II. i V. 3. (2) 
To tread on. IH. ii II. 1 (^ ^). 

descriptive of reverent de- 
meanour. n. vi V. 3. 

SS’ “PP®*”"? 1® walk without 
making any progress, descriptive of be- 
ing perplexed. L iii. XVIU. 1. 

and easy. II. v. m. 2. 

To leap or pass over. L vii. H. I — 3: 
n. iv. VIII. 10. 

descriptive of being solitary 
and nnbefriended. I. x. VI. 1. 

To tread. Id. ii. 1. 7. 


To be clmngeabie. n.vii X. 1, 2. 
meaning is very uncertain. 


The 


descriptive of quick wali’ing 
ttiang TTitiiout l 05 » of dignity. I. viii XI. 1. 

descriptive of the maintenance of 
dignity of deportment. II. vi. V. 2: HI. 
ii, VI. 4. 

Egg To walk daintily, with small steps, n. 

W iv. VUI. 6. 

tseih 

Ijll^ Written also with at the bottom 
Uuk of the character. To be urgent. II. vi. 
III. 3. To omitract. UL iii. XL 7. 

M C , descriptive of general distress, n. 

ivTvlI. 7. 

A foot-print, n. in. IX. 2 J^, 

Iteih lawless persons, peo|rie who will not walk 
in the propm* path). 

A hoof. n. viii. vm. 3. 

chih 

descriptive of dancing, n. i. 

Uttn V, 3. 

Wjff (1) To move. HI. i. m. 9; ii. X. 2. 

W ^ aedulonaly. 1. x. 1. 

2. (2) A clan-name. IL iv. IX. 4. (3) 

s' a designation. HI. iU. VII. 4, 6. 

, to be fall of pride, m. ii. X 
Ivdoa 4. To be strong. III. ii. V. 4 : IV. ii. m. 

2. To be martU. IV. i. pu.] VTII. 
qiJr To ascend, to advance I. xi. IV. 2 ; xv. 

I.8:U.iv. V. 4:IV. iU.IV.3. 
tie 
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cA‘oo 


shin 



kiu 




m- 

heen 



(1) To leap about. I. iii. VI. 1 
||):III. i. V. 8; Vm.2. 
mm to nimbler. IL t. IV. 4, 


See 


THE 15Sth RADICAL. ^ 


kioh 


chov) 


(1 ) One’a person. In II. T. V. 3 it means 
tbe body or personal presence; and- in I. 
xi. VI. 1 — 3, ^ 0 ^<-amen wonld 

have given a hundred lives. In other 
passages it has a degree of moral mean- 
ing, nearly ^personal character or duty. 
I. ui. HI. 4: U. iv. V. 8; UI. ui. VI. 4: 
IV.i.[ui.]IL ~to become 

pregnant, m. i. II. 2. 

Tile person. I. iii. X. 3; XI. 2; v. IV. 
6: II. iv. VII. 4 (one’s self); X. 6; v. ID. 
8: m. i. L 7; ui. IV. 2; VL 3; XI. 6. 


THE 159tb radical. ^ 


(1) About 60 times. A eairiage, a cha- 
riot. 1. ii. XIII. 1; iiiXn.S; XIV. 3; 
XVL 8; iv. rV. 2, 4; vi. IX. 1, 2; «f sap*. 

We have a grand chariot. L xi. 

IX. i;n.va. vm i.ttaL 

var-chariot. II. iii. III. 1 ; et of. 

to grease your chariot, i e., your 
chariot wheels. II. r. V. 5. a 

waggon. IL vi. II. 1 — 3. box 

carts; probably beurowa IL viii. X. 4. 

we drove our waggons. II. viii. 

UI. 3. (2) ^ a surname. I. xi. VI. 

1 — 3. Tlie dictionary b^e gives the 
pronunciation as ch-ag. 

The axle of a wheeL L iii. IX. 2. 



Ueih 



^ the carriage of a noble or high 
muister at the royal court, with high sides. 
1. V. I. 3. 


The end of a carriage pole sustaining 
the yoke. L xi. lU. 1. 


Newly 100 times. (1) To contain, or 
convey in a carriage. I. xi. II. 3 ; II. iii. 

m. 1; V. IX.8; viii. VI. 1— 3;««a; (2) 

To load carriages for a march. II. i. VIIL 
1 ; IX. 4. To be loaded ; and the load, II. 
iv. VIII. 9, 10. (3) To be contained;— 

in a vessel. UI. i. V. 4; iv. Ui. n. (4) To 
Bx bows in their frames. II. iii. I. 2. (6) 
Tb BR In the phrase ^ HI. L 
VIL2;ii.LA (6) = to go to work. 

n. vi. vm. I : rV. i. fiU.J V ; VI. Doings, 
n. i. I. 7. (7) A year. III. i. U. i. This 
is commonly in the 2d tone. (8) Its most 
frequent use is as a particle, which we 
can hardly translate, frequently repeated 
at the commencement of successive lines 
and of members of the same line. I- iu- 
Vn. 4 ; XIV. 3; iv. IV. 2; vui. X. 1 1 **• 
m. 3: IL L U. 3, 4, 5 ; UI. 2-5; VII. «, 

e}.ettaf>u$$me. (8) — to wear on the 

head. IV. i. [iU.] VII. (9) To begin. I- 
XV. 1.2, 8: lV.ii-IV.4. 

A carriage low in front. See 


To help; a help. IV. ii. IV. 2. V,T)ts!l- 
aids. U. iv. VUI. 9, 10. 

A barrow or hand-carriage. To p<uh 
along a barrow. II. viii. IU. 2. 


A wheel. I. ix. VI. 3. 

To collect, to keep 

to make, harmonious. UI. u. VI. 1 ; .*■ > 
iii. II. 7. 

Light. 1. xL U. 3: UI. Ui. VI. 6. 


To overturn. U. iv. VIII. 9, 10. 


An army. III. ii. VI. 6. i^. pro- 

bably the general of theamiy. I.vii. V. 3- 

A carriage liigh in front. 

is used of the nice adjustment of 
war-chariots U. iii. UI. 3. 

The inner reins of the outside horses in 
a chariot. I. xi. III. 2. 

The nave of a wheel. UI. iiL IV. 2 : IV. 
jii. IL 

To sacriUoe to the Spirit of a road or 
path. III. iL L 7. 

(1) To be self-collected. I. v. IT. 8. (2) 
The name of a place between Wei and 
Ch'ing. I. vii. V. 3. 


^oo 






ckven 


The spokes of a wheel. L ix. VI. 2 : H- 
iv. vm. 10. 


^1 1^- to roll over half way. I- *• 

2 ; xii. X, 3. . 

In the idiraae ^ 

The place of a wheel where the spoke* 
concentrate. I. xL IIL 1. 


To turn, to roll about (a ct.)^ I^t 
II. iv. I. 1—3; V. VU. 1. 


..I-S- 

—see 


Reins. I. iii. XIU. 3; 5 ■ vi. 

)C.2;xi. II.l;UI.2:ILi.lU.3'5, 

K. 3 ; vii. IV. 6 : IV; it IV. 3. 


I 
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0 


pti/t 






8ze 


THE 160th radical, tf : 

( 1 ) Bitter, piinfal. IV. E [iiy IV. (2) 
A calendaric stem character. IC is. IX. 1. 

Guilt, crime. IL Irt VJUL 8; EX 7 ; X. 
1 ; T. IU. 1 ; IV. Irin. iU.rV. L 

( 1 ) A ruler, a prince, n. vii. t 3: HI. 
i. IV. 1,2; Vin.3;X6,6;n. V.dCg" 
jg|); iii.Ll; IL8; VL 3 (“g" J^); 
VII. 1 : IV. E [i.] rV. (J^ [ii.] 

VIE; Vni. (and • iii. V. 8 

J^, they appeared before our king). (2) 
* roytl patron 
for archery, m. i. VUL 3 ; X 6. 

(1) =3 to beat tiie breast. L iii. L 

4. (2) s Perrertity. HI. ii. X < ; 
iii. L 1. (8) — to op«i up. HE i- 

VII. 2; iii. VHL 8; XL 7. (4) 
the juatest words. IL ir. X. 3. 

«— VB^. To get onto! the way. I. ix. 1. 2. 

Words, speeches. HI. ii. X 2. 


THE 161st BADICAL. ^ 





Hung 


(1) In season. I. xi. H. 2: H. Tit rV.2. 
At p roper times. HI. iii. H. 2; HI. 4 
of-m- (2) —lucky star. H. T. HI. 3. 

To be disgracefuL L ir. III. 8. 

To cultiTate the ground. 5^ **** 
cultirated snbarbs. L t, IU. 3. ^ 

and husbandmen. L xr. L ^ 7: 

II. rrvn. 1—4: rV. i. (U] I- 
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To come to. HI. ii. L 8 (J^J^):IV. 
i. [i.] HI.; [H.] L 
To decdre. I. viL XV'HL 1, 

Wang 

To go to meet. HL L EL 6 ; iU. VIL 4. 

... 

i'fi. (1) To be near. H. i. IX 4: HL ni L 
6 ; IV. 4, 8. To associate with. HI. n. 
*" IX. 3. (2) Used as a particle, or — 

S. in. Hi. V. 5. 

^6 "’tIH; while, whenerer. I. H. IX. 1- 8; 

iii.IX3;XT.n.2(^5j5):n.i.V.3. 


teih 



eJh^ 


ii 

sung 


t^aou 



$h4 



tfOMI 


i£ 

U'aou 



He* 


To adrance;— to ofiScial employment. 
HL in. HI. 11 

To alternate. In altered fashion. I. iii. 
1. 5. 

To be in accordance with;—*.*, with 
reason. I. iiL IV. 4. 

To go astray. H. iv. VXL 3: HI. ii. X. 
3; iii. Ii. 3. 

/. q. 7^. IH. L UI, 4, 7; ii. VI. 1, 2, 3, 
6, 6. In the text the character wrongly 
appears as 

(1) To go back on the pMt; to repeat 
the past in the present. HI. i. X. 3. (2) 

To escort; to orertake and feast. IV. i. 
[iL] IX. (3) The name of a wild tribe in 
the north. HL iii. VU. 6. 

Toengrare, to work in geld. HL L IV. S. 

To retire, to withdraw. I. ii. VH. 1 — 3; 
T. HI. 3: ll. is. X 4 (to withdraw from 
eril): HI. iii. Hi. S. _ . ^ 

To escort. I. fit HL 1. 3 ; X. 2 ; it. EV. 

1—3; V. IV. 1; tu. IV. 2 (5^^); XIV. 
1 ; xi. IX. 1, 2 : II. Tt V. A 
To abscond; to hide. IL v. X. 7. 

accidentally; an sceidental 
meeting. I. Tit XX. 1, 2; x. V. 2. 

To be rebelUona EV, iL IH. 7. 


1, to saunter about, to be at ease. 

I. tITv. 2; xiii. I. 1: II. It. H. 1. 

(1) A male. 1. 1 1. 1. (2) A place of 
gathering HI. ii. IX. 3. 

(1) To go away ; to go to, to approach. 
E fii. X 8 ; XIX 2 ; x. I. 2 ; xu. H 8 : H. 
L EX 4; T. HEjB; V. 1—4; Tii. EV. I : 
HLiL VE 2. ^ ^ 

are not to be cast away. HI. iii. H. 6. 

— the time will pass, by and by. 
I. xi^. 2, 3. (2) An initial particle. I. 
iii. EV. 1, 2 ; ix. VH. 1—3 : Hldii IH. 6. 
To urge to. I. ii. VI. 2, 8. To inTito. 


H. L V. 2. 

To do ; to makCL I. tI. VL 1. 2 ; Tii. L 
2 : ni.i. IL 6 : EV. t [iiL] VHL (achieTe- 
roents). to prosper, to be established. 
IV. i. [iii.J I. ^ 

(1) To make progress. HL L VL 5. 
(2) To go to. HL iL VL 4. 

To meet with. I. iii. I. 3 ; tL VI. 1—8: 
HI. iii. HI. 4. 


4^ descriptiTe of the harmonions 
ound of drum* HI. i. V ill. 4. 

descriptiTe of the captors of 
nisoners going on without interruption. 

3L L VH. 8. 
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^ To come up to. HI. iii. III. 6. 

5 

: To advance. Both transitive and in- 

i transitive. III. iii. lU 9; IX. 4. 

f VHiere many ways meet 1. L VII. 2. 

'ti 

I To keep at a diaUnce. HL iii. II. 4. 

i 

I 0) — »t ease. n.iT.n.3(^ 
(2) To retire from the world. II 

iv. IX. 8. (3) , descriptive of an 

orderly, grave manner. II. vii. VI. 1. 

To withdraw into retirement n. iv. HA 

(1) And then, thereon. I. iii. XIV. 2 ; 
H. Vi. VUI. 4: IV. ii. IV. 6, 7; iii. IV. 2. 
(2) To be conceited-like. I. v. VI. 1 , 2. 
0) To be complied with. 1. v. IV. 6. (4) 
To be equal to, to correspond to. I. xiv. 
IL 3. (5) To go forward; — to good. II. 
IV. X. 4. To make progress. IV. iii. IV. 
Vn^*iO^° prolong, to respond to. HI. U. 

Quickly; to hasten. I. iU. XIV. 8; iv. 

VHI. 3: n. V. IV. 2: HL in. V. 6; VL 8. 

To meet with. L vt V. 1, 2; vii IX. 1, 

2: n. V. IV. 4 (used impersonally). 

To wander about I. iii. I. l; xiv. 4; x. 
X 2; xi. U. 3: HL iii. VHI. I ; IX. 8 (to 
march in a straggling manner). 
to move about at ease. I. viii. X. 4. 

(1) To pass by. L v. H. 2. =» to come 
near. L ii. XI. 3. (2) Name of a valley 
m. u. VI. 6. 

(1) To repress. HI. ii. IX 1—6; iv. i. 
[iiO X (2) To extinguish, to ruin, m.' 

1 17. 

(1) Par, distaut H. i. VI 2 (far-reach- ' 
ing);viLn. 3 (long-continued), 
to abandon. I. i X 2; ^ 

the wish I , 

to abandon. H. iv. H. 4. (2) = ' 

what, how. H. ii. VII 4, 5; viii. IV. 4: 
HI. L IV.4; y. 3; IX. 6; UL H. 7. 

To have l^ure; leisurely. I. U, VIU. 

1 — 3; iii. X. 3: II. L H. 2—4; VH. 1 s" 
y yin.4; IX 1 ; V. in. 4, 8; V. 6; viii. vin! 

t — 8- To be idle, remiss. IV. iit IV. 8, 

To collect, to consolidate. 1. xv. IV. 3 
^ collected; concentrated, in. IV. iu. , 

(1) Away, a road. I. UL VHI. 3; X 2 - t 
vui. H. 2; VI. 1,2; X 1-4; I. X. 1,2,’ , 
xL IV. 1— 8; xU. I. 2; xui. IV. 1, 2 
jg) : H. L H. 1 ; VH. 6 (ff Jg); V. I. 
8,4:m.2;VI.7;IX.l{^g);yUL t 

VI. l;X.4:UI.i nL8(ff «);iu. » 

VII. 1 : IV. ii. in. 3. (2) To tell. I. iv. H. | 

1. (3) Methods. HI. U. I. 6. j 


(1) To be successful. IV. iii. IV. 2. 
(2) Descriptive of grain springing frcm 
the earth. IV. i. fiii.] V.; and to tins 
should be referred IV. Ui. IV. 6. (3) A 
lamb. HI. U. 1. 2. 

''ii- XVII. 3 . 


To go away, to leave. I. ii. VIII. 1 — 
3: IV. Ui. IV. 3. To be distant. II. 2 v, 
VH. 5. To go against. I. iii. X. 1 . 

I To be distant ; distant ; to extend fir. 
» I. Ui. HI. 1—3 ; VIII. 3 ; X. 2 ; iv. X. 2 
• (to forget) ; V. V. 1 ; VII. 1, 2 ; vii. .'ey. ! ; 
viii. VH. 1, 2 ; X. IV. 1, 2 ; xv. 1. 3 ; V. 2 : II. 

L V. 3 fto be absent); e< taepe. ^ 
to be kind to strangers. HI. ii. IX, 1, 
this man’s sending me 
away. IL viii. V. 1. 

To leave. I. iii. XIV. 2 ; iv. VII. 1, 2 ; 
V. V. 2; vi. VI. 1— 3. • 

To go up, push back, to. IH. ii. VI. 6. 
To go against. HL Ui. UL 6. 

*“<* ^ ^ and 

To send. HL UL V. 6. 

1 

(1) To come or go to. 1. iiL XV. 2 ; vii. 
1. 1—3; m. 8; XX. 1; IX.viL 1-3; x. 
X l;xU.IX. 1: H. LV. 2; v. X2; vi. 
VIL 1. (2) To happen. H. i. V. 2. 

(1) The Intimate heir. HI. i. XL I- 
(2) To set the mind on. 1. v. VUI. 2- 
To preside over. U. v. VI. 1, 6. 

To reprove, IV. UL V. 3. 

To meet with. L vUL H. 1 — 3: IV. I 
[iii.] 1. 

I. q. jg, to retire. HL UL IV. 5. 

(1) To rest, to enjoy one’s leisure. L 
xii. HI. l:H.vLI.4. (2) ^ ^ 

lengthen gradusUy out; I. xv.T 2: II- i- 

VIU. 6. To be long and tedious. ILL vn. 

6. Slowly ; by sure and gradual process. 
LULX. 2:iV.Ui. IV.3. “§1 

be winding and tediuns. HI. L U. 1. 
to be late. IV. U. IV. 3. 

To follow, to go along. I. L X. 1, 2; vii. 
VII. I, 2; XV. 1. 2 ; VI. 2, 8. To set sc- 
cording to the esse. IV. L [iiL] VUI. 

To remove (ttsus. and intr.); to ^ r^ 
moved to. 1. r. IV. 2: II. L V. 1 ; ^ 

7; T. VL 4; vii. VL 8; HI. L VIL 2; w. 
V. 3: IV. in. V. 6. 

To select, to point out 1. iU. 1. 3 : U- 
iiLV. 3. Choice (ad j.) 1. viii. XJ. 3. 


A particle, : 


t. III. L IX 1, 3. 
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To be peirene, to be bad. |5| 

11. ▼. H: m. ui.-H. 12; in. IS; XI.^ 

To be left to, to be laid upon. L iii XV 3. 


t 



€ 



mat 



heat 


(1) To teftTe, n. iv. IX. 6: HI. iii. IV. 
3(3^ half a man left). (2)Toreject, 
to abandon. like an abandoned 

thing, n. T. VUI. 4. p. to dis- 
countenance. n. eii. IX. 7. 

(1) To go a journey, to proceed. I. iii. 
XIV. 3; vi. I. 1—3 (fj ^); xii. H. 3: 
II. iv, X. 3 My, V. 1. 3 Cid); viii. I. 
4; m. i.rv. aTi^ii. ni. 1. (2) To go 
by, to advance; — of time I. x. 1. 2: II. v. 
II. 4. (3) To make a royal progress 

through, IV. L [i.] Vltt (4) ^ 
regardlessly. U. viii. V. 6. 

See^. 


^ (1) To return. I. it H. 3 (S ^); vi; 

s«<«» TV. 1—3 (id.J; n. L vm. 6 in. ui. 
IX. 6 (iij.- I. ui. XrV. 3; vu. I. 1—3; ix. 
V.l:n.vi.UI.l— 3:ni.iU.V.6. (2) To 
be nimble-like. L viiL II. 1. 

^ To return. II. v. V. 6. 

Ivan 



To be near; near. L i. X. 8; iii. X. 2 ; 
vu. XV. 1 ! U. i. IX. 4 ; V. L 4 (shallow 
words): UI. ii tX. 1. 
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S Acity ortown.I.xi.in.2. A principal 
city or capital. lU. i. X. 2 : IV. iii. V. 3. 
1"” To have or place one’s catdtaL.in. ii. 
V 2 

IK (1) A mound. I. xu. VU. 1, 2. (2} To 
^ be trou' ‘ ' 
xeung jy. A 


k‘eur-< ” *«>®*ded, to be distressed. IL v. I. 1 ; 


m 

hitg 

m 

no 

n 

txng 


A State. L V. UL 1. 

(1) Much, many. U. vii. L 8 : IV. iii. I. 
(2) to be tran^niL U. viL VU. 

8* 

About SO times. A conntry, a State. I. 
iv. HI. S;v.VIU.l;vu.VI.2, 5.et$apt. 

We have ^5» *»«•* State, i. s, 

the ruling State of the time. L iv. X. 4 ; 
but in n. Ui. rv. 4, means the 

royal State, or the kingdom. nm 
and the State and its clans,»wthe 

State or the kingdom. IL U. VU. 1, 2 ; iv. 
IV. 1; vL IX. 4: UL i VL 2; st of. 

^ ^ A- ^ 

l;iv.IILl— 8. 

andkin.n.iv.m. I. ^themyrUd 


55 

Seay 

55 

sen 

t‘ae 


States,=the kingdom. II. iv. VII. 10; vii. 
L 2, e< a4 ^—princes of the States 
in III. iii. VI. 4, but==oar region and State 
in IV. U. IV. 8. the royal 

domain. IV. iii. UI. 

(1) To be deflected, to be depraved. 
IV. ii. I. 4. But we must read seu in the 

W 551® ^ti-VIII. 3. 

^ an almost inexplicable 
line, meaning — There is no time for 
delay. I. iii. XVL 1—3. The word is 
explained as descriptive of delay. 

Name of a principality. UI. U. L 3. 


M 

I p‘a 


The title of I. iii. The name of a State. 
Name of a State. L xiv. IV. 4. 


Sena 


Suburbs. I. iv. IX. 1 ; v. UI. 3 ; ix. VTI. 
3; U. i. VUI. 2. Suburban-altars. IIL 
heaou Hi. TV. 2. 




m 


!/iw 



To do wrong; error. IL vii. VX 4. 

(1) The capitaL U. iv. X 7 ; nii I. 
1 — ( : IV. iii. V. 3. (2) A large city. II. 

iv. IX. e. (3) To be of an elegant carriage. 
I. vii. IX. 1. (4) Tl» inner suburbs. I. 
iv. rX. 2. (5) the designation 

of some gentleman in Ch’ing. I. vii. X. 1. 

The name of a city in K’e-chow. III. 
Ui V. 6. 

The blossom of a tree fully opened. II. 
ilV. 1. 

, verging towards. U. Ui VIII. 3. 

A village. I. iv. TV. 1 («fleids): U- Ui, 
IV. 2: IV. iU. V. 1 (— quartCT). 

The title of I. iv. The name of a State. 



(1) Neighbours- U. iv. VUI. 12. (2) 

descriptive of the noise of car- 
riages L xi. I. 1. 
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The end. UI. ii VUI. 2. 


ttiw 



m 

pn 

m 

tUw 


(1) To pour out into a cup. I. i. III. 2. 
3: U. Ui VI. 4; vU. VI. 2; IX. 5 (=-to 
drink); vUi. VU. 1—4: IU. ii II. 4; VI. 
4; VU. 1 — 8 (=to Ixde out). (2) The 
title of IV, i. [iu.] vm. 

To be a correlate, or assessor at sacri- 
fice. III. i. I- 6. A partner, a wife. III. 
i. VII. 2. To be a worthy successor. lU. 
i IX. 1, 2. To accord with. HI. i. I. 6; 
IX. 2. To be the correlate of. IV. i. [i ] X. 

More than 60 rimes. Distilled spirits. 
I. iii 1. I : vii. III. 2 ; VIII. 2 ; X. II. 3 ; 
XV. I. 6, 8: U. i 1. 2, 3; IV. 6; V. 2, 3; 
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tsok 



koo 

m 


chow 



tsuij 



di'Oie 


et soft. The phrase ^ m’ good 
spirits, occurs several times ; and especi- 
ally to drink spirits, to feast. 

Sometimes the character is rendered by — 
wixe; but it denotes— ^trits. 

(1) To present the return cup to the 
pledge cup. II. viii. VH. 8 : III. ii. II. 1. 
(2) To recompense, to give in return. II. 
▼i V.3. 

To buy spirits. H. 1. V. 3. Spirits. IV. 
Ui. n. 

To offer a cup of spirits. II. ri. V. 3 

To be stupifled with spirits. II. ir. 
VIL 6. 

To drink to the fbU; to be intoxicated. 
L tL L 2: II. ii. X. I : T. n.2 
to be devoted to drink); vL V. 5, 6; vii. 
VX 3, 4, 5: UI. a. lU. 1, 3 (to give to 
drink to the full); iii. lU. 13:. IV. i. [L) 
IX.; u. U. 1, 2. 

Brine. 13 SS' the brine of meat 
minced sm^ and pickled. UI. ii. U. 2. 

See above. 

(1) To be vile, to be evil or ominous. L 
iv. U. 1 : II. iv. DC. 1. (2) A crowd; — 
generally of inferior persons. U. i. VIU 
6; iU. IV. 4: III. ii. IX. 4 ; iii. IX. 4 : IV. 
it UI. 3. jp.' herds of game. U. 
iU. VI. 1. — • great and univer- 

sal movement^ great movements of aU. 
UI. L UI. 7. 


joo 


Hew, sweet spirits. U. iii. VI. 4: IU. 
iL U. 4: IV. L [ii.] IV.; [iii.] V. 

Spoken of spirits as being strong. UL 
ii.U.4. 

To pledge, to drink to;— used of the 
Sd cop, from the host to his guests. U. 
Ui. L 3 ; iv. VU. 8; v. UL 7; vH. VL 1 ; 
viu. VU. 4. 

To stnun off wine U. i. V. 2, 8. 
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chug 


dthatg 




(1) A village; a piece of residence. II. 
iv. IX. 8: III. ui. VII. 4. (2) The Chi- 
nese measure of distance, ratiier more 
than the third of an English mile. II. in. 
III. 2: UI. ui. UI. 10; XL 7: IV. i. [ii ] 
Hi. III. (3) To be plunged in sor- 
row. UI. UL rv. 7. 

Heavy. ^ to weigh one’s-self 
down. II. vi.U. 3. The dictionary, how- 
ever, {wefers reading this ck'ung, meaning 
to involve. 

(1) Two. IV. a. rv. 5. See Double, 
one above the other. I. viL V. 1, 2. One cr 
more attached to another. I.viiL VIII 2.3. 

(2) Used of grain sown early and ripemng 
late. L XV. L 6: IV. iL IV. 1. 

(1) A wilderness; the uncultivated 
country. L iL IM. 1, 2; iii. IU. 1 : II. vi. 
UL I; viii. X. 3; e/a£ tie 

wilderness of Mnh. IU. i. U. 7. (2) let 

it must often be taken as the open country 
simply, away from the cities. I. xii. IX. 
2; XV. I. 5; II. L I. 1—3; ini. VH. 1; e( 
of. country covered with 

mulberry trees. 1. xv. III. 1. In I- iv. X- 
3, we have the gay covered with wh^- 

(3) A plain ; level ground. UI. ii. VT. 3 1 

iV.ii.lV.2. c TV 

To give. m. iL UI. 8; iu. VIU. 6: IV 
L [iL] L 


km 


foo 

tiao* 
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The gmeral name for metal. Probably 
gold. L T. I. 8: UI. L IV. 5. ^ 

soathem metals ; — gold, sU ver, and 
rv. U. IU. 8. GUded, ornamented with 
metal. I. L UL 2: U. Ui. V. 4 : IIIju. VI. 
2. To make rare as gold. U. iv. U- 4. 

A pan, or boiler. I. ii. IV. 2 ; xiiL IV. 3. 

To angle. I. iL XIU. 3; v. V. 1 : H- viii. 
U.S, 4. 

Tr. ho h*Un<VNt m. ii n. 8 . 


u'a* 
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About 60 times. (1) To gather, to 
pluck. L i. L 3; VIU. I ; H. I. 1, 2 ; UI. 
2, 8; IV. 1; Ui. X 1; iv. IV. 1—3; 
et sojausdas. to keep gathering. 

L i. nr. I; vm. 1-3. (2) ^ to 

be variegated, to be splendidly adorned. 
L xiv. I. 2. Spoken of the wings of an 
ephemera. 

To loose. to lay aside a 

quiver. I. vU. IV. 3. 


kam 




Bells at the top of a ffag-stafr. IV. L 
[iL] VIU. 

A battle-axe. IV. UL IV. 6. 

A hook. n. iii. IV. 1: UI. ui-V. *i 
VU. 2. hooked grapplers,"* 

scaling ladders. III. i. VII. 7. 

A jingle, or instrument something n* 
a bell, U8^ to order the halt of an army* 

^ ra. UL IV. 3. 

A sickle. IV. L [u.] 1. 
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ti'ok 



tsang 



Tn carry in the mouth, to carry. U. t. 
VUI. 3. 

A large houndVring, with smaller 
rings on it. I. viii. VIII. 3. 



keen 



Gilt I. xi. IIL 1, 2. 


(1) UniTersal. indiscrimin- 

ately. II. iv. X. 1. (2) To be marshall^, 
-against. HL ui. VIII. 1 ; IX. 4 
to marshal thickly, to display the masses 
of an army). 

The end of a spear-shaft. I. xi. HI. 3. 


peaou 



ttoh 


A mirror. I. iii. I. 2. =a beacon. III. 
ill. 1. 8. To look to as a beacon. HI. i. 1. 6. 

To be powerful or grand. IV. i. [iii.] VIH. 

(1) A horse’s bit. I. xi. VI 3. (2) 
descriptive of the rich appearance of 
the ornaments about the hits. I. v. IH. 3. 

(1) To hew, to chisel out. I. xr. I. 8. 

Redoubled in I. x. HI. 1, and descrip- 
tive of rocks standing out ruggedly in 
the water. 


(1) A pot with feet I. ii. IV. 2. 
A chisel. I. xv. IV. 2. 


( 2 ) 
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A weeder, an agricultural Instrument 
IV. i. [u.] L 

Embroidery. An embroidered robe. 
L V. m. 1 ; vii. XIV. 3, 4; an 

embroidered coverlet. I x. XI. 3. M 

A kind of club. I. xv. IV. 8. 

(1) To give ; gifts. I. ill. XHI. 3 : H 
iii. H. 8 1 vii. VI. 2 ; VHI. 1 : HI. i. I. 1 ; 
VH. 3 ; et eapt. (2) Tin. I. v. I. 3. 

(1) Mixed. bundles of fire- 

wood. I. i. IX, 2, 3. ^ diagonally. 
H. vL V. 3. (2) Ornamented. H. iii. IV . 
2: IIL iii. VH. 2: IV. iU. H. (3) A 
grindstone. II. iii. X. 1. 

The metal frontlet of a horse. HI. iii. 
VH. 2. It emitted a souud when the 
horse moved. 

Iron. UI. ii. VI. 6. 


B (1) Long ; tall ; for long ; to be long. 
"K I. iv. II. 2 ; viii. XI. 1 ; xi. IV. 1; II. v. 
cA'oay jx. 6 : HI- ii. VI. 5 ; VUI. 4 (long-esta- 
blished): iii. X. 3 : IV. iii. IV. 1. 
in the long acres, = all the acres over. U. 
vi. VII. 3. — grand. IV. ii. HI. 3. 

(2) Hespema. H. v. IX. 6. 

fe (1) The eldest. III. i. II. 6. (2) To 
increase. II. v. IVl 3. To lead,=to make 
ehang jong or great. HI. i. VII. 4. (3) To 

bring up. H. v. VIH. 4. 
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mvn 


m 


A door, a gate. I. iii. XV. 1 ; vu. XV. 
1, 2; XIX. 1 ; XU. IL 1 ; III. 1 P^, 

a door of pieces of wood laid across) ; VI. 
1, 2 : H. V. V. 1 : IH. i. HI. 7 ; iii. VH. 4. 

A frame for keeping a bow straight. L 
xi. HI. 3. 


An arrow. HI. ii. H. 3. 

‘ , a name. I. xi. VI. 3. 

s 

A kind of hoc. IV. i. [ii.] I.; [Ui.] VI. 


PL 


m 

keen 


descriptive of the sound made 

by the hells of horses. III. iii. VI. 7 ; VII. 
4. 

descriptive of the sound of 
drums. I. iii. VI. 1. 

A large beU. IU. i. VHI. 3. 



ktin 


m 


To carve, carved. I. xi. IH. 3: IH. iii. 
VH. 2. 


keen 


A bell; with bells. I. i. I. 3; x. H. 2: H. 
Ui. I. 1—3; vi. IV. 1—4; V 5; vii. VI. 1 ; 
viii. V. 6: in. E VIII. 3, 4: IV. i. [i.] IX. 

Tile capital of king Wo<^ and of Chow 
subsequently. II. iiL UI. 4. 6; vU. VU. 
1-3: HI. i. X. 6, 7. 



I mia 


To open. To prepare the way for. IV. 
i. [ii.] X. To cause the opening of. IV. 

i. [iU.] VI. 

■ (1) To be trained, to display good 
training. 1. xi. II. 3 : II. iii. IU. 2, 5: IH. 

ii. VHI. 10. (2) Large. 

l.rgB.W.Ul.V.6. to Stand 

idly about. I. ix. V. 1. (3) de- 

scriptive of engines moved slowly. IIL L 
VH. 8. 

To supersede. IV. i. [ui.] IX 

(1) Asa preposition, following its re- 
gimen, with ^ between. Among, in the- 
the neighbourhood of. I. viii. II. 1 ; DC. 
V, 1. (2) ^ descriptive of the 

creaking noise of carriage wheels. II. vii. 
IV. 1. 

Distress. L iii. I. 4. To pity. I. xv. IL 
1. = alas for! IV. i. [iii.] I. 
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(1) To shut, to reprett. I. iv. X. 2. (S) 
Solemn. IV. ii. IV. 1. 

Plj deacriptiTeof builcliog framea, 
oue t‘.\actl>' o^er another. H. iv. V. 3, 

(1) 'I'o bear, to be borne, with. I. iii. X. 

3 : 11, V. Ill, 8. (2) » a hole, j 

spoken of an ephemera bnrating from 
its hole. I. xiv. I. 3. 

A 8up(x)rtin" wall, acting aa a curtain 
to a gate. I. vli. XIX. 2. 

To be separated ; separation. I. iii. VI. 
To be at rest. II. iv. VII. 6. 

A tower over the jria above. I. vii 
XIX. 2. 

^9 1^’ of the sound of 

the drums in recalling victorious troops. 
II. iU. IV. 3. 

(1) A look-out tower over a gate. I. 

I vii. XVII. 3. (2) to be defec- 

tive. III. iii. VI 6. 

(1) ^ the soft notes of ospreys 
ceiling to each other. I. i. L 1. (2) 

a place or gate in Wei. I. v. IV. 2. 

m ra M-" M- 

To look enraged. III. Ui. IX. 4. 

The space between the gate and screen. 

L Tiii. IV. 3. 


THE ITOth RADICAL. 

(1) A large mountain mass. II. L VI.3. 
(2) Abundant, abundantly, on a great 
scale. I. vii. IV. 3: II. vii. Ill, 3. (3) 
Used of horses as being fat and large, in 
fine condition. I. xi. II. 1 ; 111. 2; IL iii. 

V. 2; VI. 1. (4) .^^r, a grasshopper. 
I.U. m. i:n.L vm. 6. 

(1) A bank or shore. I. vii. XV. 1. (2) 
A hill-side. I. xi. I. 2, 3: II. i. V. 3. (3) 

Ragged and stony. II. iv. VIII. nmm) 


The name of a State, m. i. VIL 6, 6. 

An embankment. I. xli. VII. 1. A 
match for. I xi. VI. 2. 

(1) To be difficult and dangerous. I. xi- 
IV . 1 — 3. Dangerous passes. IV. iii. V. 

I. (2) To be separated ; separation. 1. iii. 
VUI. 1. (3) To reject, to disclaim. L iii. 
X. o. 

(1) A large mound; a mountain. I. v. 

II. 2: II. iii. II. 1; iv. VI. 2; viii. VI. 1: 
UI. L VII. 6; ii. VUI. 1. 

mound with one side high. I. iv. X. 8 . I 


(2) to be beautiful. U. viii. IV. 1 — 

(2) the name of E Yin ; the 

minister of T‘ang, or of his office. IV. iii. 
IV. 7. 

A bank or shore. L xii. X. 1 — 3. 

To adhere to, to be added. II. vii. IX. 6 : 
IlL i. III. 9. To secure the adlierence. 


nii.VII.8. 

(1) To descend. I. iv. VI. 2: II. iv. VI. 
2; IX. 7: IU. i. X. 1; ii. VI. 2; iii. X. 3i 
rv. i. [iii.] I.| U.; HI.; iii. UI^ IV. 3 (to 
be bom); V. 4. (2) To send down. II. i. 
VI. 2: tv. VII. 6 ; X. 1 : IIL ii. L 6 (=to 
give); iii. L 2; UL 7; IV. 1 ; V. 1; X 1, 
6; XI. 1, 2: rv. i. fj.] IX.; [ii.] IX.; ii. 
rv. 1, 3 ; ui. U.; IV. 7. 

To submit ; to become quiet, at rest. 1. 
ii. III. 1; ILLVUI. 6: IU. LV. 2;ii. 
IV. 4. 

To ascend. 1. i. UI. 2—4; ii. III. 1.2; 
iv. X. 3 ; ix. rv. 1— 3 ; II. i. IX. 3 : IU. i. 
I- 1 ^^ -.etnrpe. 


To pass away. I. x. L 1. 

To take away; — in order to replace. 
II. i. VI. 1 ; vi. UI. 2. To be kept away. 
II. iv. V. 3. 

A near associate. UI. iii. I. ♦. 

(1) To be cloudy; cloudiness, dark- 
ness. L iii. V. 4 ; X. 1. , abund- 

ant, fertilizing rains. I. xiv. IV. 4; xv. 
U. 2: II. iv. VUI. 9. (2) Concealed, 
masked. L xi. IU. 1, (3) ^ ||r, the 
shade and the light. IU. ii. VI. 3. 
jj^ (read yaag), an ice-house. I. xv. I. 8. 
'to overshadow, _ to do good to. UI. 
iii. IU. 14. 

(1) To set forth, to arrange. U. i. V. 2 ; 
iii. IV. 3 : IU. iii. IX. 2 (to marshal). (2) 
To dispense, to give. UI. i. I- 2. Tte 
line is a perplexing (me. To diffuse. IV. 
t [i.J X. (3) The name of a State. I. m. 
VI. 2. Title of I. xii (4) The path fr<» 
the gate to the foot of the hall. U. v. V. 
8. (5) Old stores of grain. II. vi VII. !• 
A large mound, a mountain-mass. U^- 
VI. 3 ; iii. II. 3 ; IX. 3 ; iv. VUI. 5 ; IX. 
3 : IU. i. VII. 6- IV. ii IV. 4. 

To make in the shape (ff a kiln. UI- 1- 

m. 1. 

(1) |li^. to look pleased. I. vi- ID- 

2. The same meaning nearly suits. I. 
vii. V. 3, where the phrase is descriptive 
of the horses of a chariot prancing proud- 
ly ; but the dictionary here gives the pro- 
nunciation os — taem. (2) - fe one 

of Shan’t ministers. IV. ii III. 5. 

The land. L xv. VI. 3. A level lieight 
I. V. U. 3. 
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( 1) The sun. II. ii. X. 1. Where it U 
^ ' right, bright places. III. ii. VI. 5. ^ 

j^, where it is bright in the evening, 
the western slupes of hills. HI. ii. VI. 5. 
Used of bright, genial days. I. xv. I. 2. 
2 ) Used of brilliant colours. I. xt. I. 3. 
(a) The 10th month. II. i. VII. 3 ; IX. 1. 
i,!) The south of a hill. 1. ii. VIII. 1 ; viii. 

II. 3: III. i. vn. 6: IV. ii. IV. 2. (5) 
The north of a river. I. xi. IX. 1 : II. iii. 

III. 4 ; III. i. n. 4. (6) a moun- 

tain. I. X. XI. 1—3. (7)^^,10 10011 
satisfied. I. vi. HI. 1. To.be bright-look- 
ing. IV. i. [iii.] VUI. 

in crowds. HI. i. HI. 6. 

A corner, an angle. I. iii. XVTI. 1 ; x. 
V. 2 (the south-east comer of a liouse); 

II. viii, VI. 2. <=aa indication. HI. iii. 

II. 1. 

Used of the intense fervours of heat. 

III. iii. IV. 2. 

Steps, stairs. H. v. IV. 6: HI. iii. III. 
3; X. 3. 

To fall to the ground. I. v. IV. 4 ; xv. 
I. 4: Hr. HI. 6 my 

tears arefalling). To let fall. HI. i. HI. 8. 
A^rder or circumference. IV. iii. IV. 

Narrow. HI. ii. I. 3. 

IKIK' spoken of horses tired and 
jaded. I. i. HI. 2. 

A path. HI. iii. IH. 12, 13. 

To follow. =the obsequious. III. ii. 
IX. 1-5. 

A difficult defile or pass. H. iv. VIII. 10. 

To ascend. Spoken of the rainbow 
and of vapours. I. iv. VH. 2 , xiv. U. 4. 

Low, marshy, ground. I. iii.XIH. 4; v. 

IV. 6; viL X. 1, 2; x. II. 1—3; xi. I. 2, 
3; VII. 2, 3; xiii. IH. 1—3: II. i. HI- I ; 

IV. 2 ; V. X. 8 ; vi. VI. 1 ; viii. IH. 5 ; IV. 

1 — 3 the mulberry trees in the 

low grounds] ; IH. ii. VI. 5 : IV. i. [iii.] V. 
PainfuL I. iiL I. 1. 


THE 172d radical. 


A hawk. II. iii. TV. 3; IX. 1—3. 


4# The m.ale of birds. I. iU. VIII. 1, 2 : H. 
iv. VI. 3; VIU. 5. Used of a male fox. 
I. viii. VI. 1. 

^ >1'* ffl> 

ya II. and HI. Portions of them are refer- 
red to ill II. vi. rV. 4. 

(1) To settle. Used of birds collecting 
and settling on trees. I. i. H. 1 ; x. VIII. 
tseiA ji. i II 3 4 . iii. IV. 3 ,. VII. 2 ; iv. 

III. 1 — 3; V. U. 6 (used metaphorically, 
— to be perched); elsapi. 
vii. IV. 2. ("2) To collect. H. vii. HI. 3. 
(3) To succeed, to be accomplished. II. v. 
I. 3; viii. III. 2, .3. 

AM- A phe.nsant. I. iii. VIII. 1, 2 ; IX. 2 ; vi. 

^ VI. 1—3 : II. V. III. 5. 

che 

tjM To crow, — used of a pheasant. II. v. 
IH. 5. 

how 

,iu^ The female of birds ; but also used of 
beasts. If. iv. VI. 3; VIII. 5 ; v. HI. 5. 

isze 

^ Pro'^ably the osprey. I. i. 1. 1 . 


Used of a black horse with a white 
mane. IV. ii. I. 3. 

More than 20 times, and 

although. I. i. X. 3; ii. VI. 2, 3; v. VL 1, 
2 ; vii. XIX. 1, 2 ; H. i. IV. 5 ; iU. VH. 2 ; 
tt tape. 

A pair. To be double and matched. I. 
viii. VI. 2. 

7 

Mixed. the various ornaments 

worn at the girdle-pendant I. vii. VUI. 8. 
(1) To be dispersed. , — see 

order and dispersion. II. v. X. 2. (2) To 
meet with, to fall into. I. iii. XVIU. 3 ; 
vi. VI. 1—3. To be in. II. v. HI. 3. (3) 
to pass through. H. vi. HI. 1 ; 
viii. VIII. 3. (3) To leave. H. iv. X. 2. 
(5) descriptive of the drooping 

beads of millet, I. vi, I. 1 — 3 ; of fruit 
banging down. It. ii. X. 4. 

(1) To obscnre, to becloud. H. vi. II. 
3. (2) A marsh or pool. IV. i. [ii.] HI. 
(8) ^^.descrip- 

tive of the harmonious notes of birds. I. 
iii. IX. .3: IH. ii. VUI. 9. Of the tinkling 
of bells. IL ii. IX. 4. To be harmonious. 
HI. i. VI. 8 : IV. i. [u.] VII. 

Fowls, a fowl, I. vi. H. 1, 2 : vii. VHI. 
1 ; XVI. 1—3 : viii. I. 1. ^ see 


sAwany 


A sparrow. I. ii. VI. 1. 


(1) — see ||j|. To be hard or 

difficult. 11. V. V. 6 : HI. j. II. 1 ; IV. u. 
IH. 3 (|^ old age seldom enjoyed). 
To send down calamities. III. ii. X. 2. 
(2) To be careful. II. vii. I. 3. 
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• Difficultie«.n.i.IV.3(^^jVIII. 

I, 4 ( ^ to hnve manj difflcnltiea) : 

II. i. [iii.] II. ( the many dilBcnlt- 

ie«) : IV. (7<y 

to be Iiunriant. It Tiii IV. 1. 


thiBcutg 


Hoar-frott. I. xi. IV. l; xr. I. 8; II 
IT. VIU. 1 ; T. IX. 2. 


THE 173» RADICAL, 

^ Rain, t iii.IIt 1 ; X. 1 ; ir. VI. 8; VTI. 
w 2 ; T. VIII. 3 ; rii. XVI. 1, 2, 8 ; viii. IX. 
2 ; xiT. IV. 4 ; XT. It 2, 4.; HI. 1—4 : II. 
It. V. 8 ; e< Mcepe. 

To rain, to shower; — followed by a 
W noun. I. iii. XVI. 1, 2 : II. i. VH, 6; VIII. 
i™ 4; Ti. VL 2; rii. HI. 8; IX. 7, 8. To 
rain on. n. Ti. VIII. 8. 

S Snow. I. iii. XVI. 1, 2; xir. I. 3: 11. i. 
. vn. 6; Vin. 4; Ti. VI. 2; Til. ID. 3; 
IX. 7. 8. 

descriptire of snow falling. 

fitn n.^ ^2. 

deacriptiTe of snow falling 
p‘a»g thickly. I. iii. XVT. 1, 

Clouds, a cloud. I. ir. III. 2; Tii. XIX. 
1 ; Tiii IX. 1 : II. Ti. Vt 2 ( 

arch of clouds): in. iii. Vn. 1. 
the Milky way. IH. i. IV. 4 ; iU. IV. IV 
5^ To fall;— spoken of rain, dew, and 
^ tears, t ir. VI. 3 ; Tii. XX. 1, 2 : XT. lit 
^ 1— 4iltU.IX. 1— 4rTi.IIt 1. 

f Thunder. H. iii. IV. 4 : lit iii. IV. 3 ; 
IX. 3. 

1^ Lightning. It It. EK. 3. 

teen 

deacriptiTe of soft drizzling 
muA rain. II. ti. VI. 2. 

S|* Rapid thunder. 11. iii. IV. 4: III. iii. 
IV. 3;tX. 3. 

Ving 

(1) To shake, m. iii. IX. 3 
eiin to shake and be terrified); IV. i. [i.] VUI. 
(both transitiTe and intr.); ii. IV. 4 ; iii. 
IV. 5, 7. (2) =. thunder. It ir. IX. 8: 
lit iii. IX. 4 thundering .anger). 

(3) To be pregnant. III. ii. I. l. 

^ descripUTO of a great fall of 
rain and snow. II. 1. VII. A So JS” SB 
I. iii. XVt 2. 

To moisten. II. ti. VI. 2. 


Dew. I. it VI. 1 ; iii. XI. 1 ; tii. XX. 1, 
!; xi. IV. 1—3: D. U. IX. 1—4; X. 1—3 

Wind causing clouds of dust. I. iii. > . 2, 
Tbnnder. I. ii. VDl. 1 — 3; iii. V. 4. 


* (1) Good.I. iT.VI. 2. (2) Marrellous; 

raarrellousnesB. lit i. VIU. 1, 2; ii. I. 2. 
ftsy (3) Energy, majesty. IV. iu. V. 6. 

THE 174th radical. 

Green, blue inclining to green. L riii, 

IU. 2. H M' “«»• “• 1- 

8. ^ to be green, t tu. XVII. 1, 

2. Used for , to be green. II. viii 


2. Used for to be green. II. vin. 

IX. 2 ; to be strung and luxuriant, t v. I. 

2 . 

To be quiet, retiring. I. iii XVU. I, 2; 
T. IV. 5; Tii. VIII. 2. Silently, t iii. L 
4,5. Pure. m. ii. m. 4. 

To be quiet ; quietly. II. vi. IU. 4, 5. 
To tranquillize, to order. II. rii. X. 1 — 8: 
HL iii. XI. 2: IV. i. [i.] Vt; VU. 

THE 175th radical. ^ 

(1) Not. After another negntire. II. 
Ti.I.2(^^, (2) To do wrong. It 
iv, V. 9. 

About 70 times. (1) Not, there is not. 
r. iii. XII. 3; XIV. 1 ; iT.1. 1, 2: ttiVIt 
1—3; IX. 1—3; iT. I. 1, 2 ; T. Ut 3; VUI. 
8 ; St siepe. Often joined with another 

negative. III. iii. I. 1; II. 6; IU. 2; et al. 

^ ^ ^ ^ thought nothing of 

my toil in your house. I. t. IV. 6. In 
several cases we have to take it as 
not. I. X. VIU. 1, 3: II. i. U. 1—3; st ^ 
(2) To be extravagant. IV. i. [i.] IV. (3) 

ife slowly. 1. vt I. 1— A 


Sleet. II. Tii. IU. 3. 


THE 176rB RADICAL. Pi 

rSf The face. U. v. V. 8. Face to face. 
™ m. iii. II. 10. 

meen 

» =tK. to stand before another, face 
feed to face with him. U. t. V. 8. 


THE 177th radical. 

(1) =s8kinSf without the hair taken 
off, though that ia the discinctiTe meaning 
of L ii. VIL 2. (2) To moult. II. ir. 
V. 4. (3) The aids of reins. U. ii. I^- 
4; iii. IV. 1 ; III. iu. vn. 2: IV. i. [u-i 
VUI. 
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yin 

U 


A strap or trace. L xi. IQ. 1. 

The front -board of a carriage, on which 
a person leant. III. Ui. VQ. 2. 

to be orer-bnrdened. U. tL 1. 5. 
A handrdmm. TV. L Qi.] V.; Ui. I. 


Tu u 



Ve'acu 



To strengthen. Ql. iii. X. 7. 

Reins. Q. ii. IX. 4; Ui. IV. 1: IQ. ui. 
VIL 2: IV. i [ii.] VUI. 

long-looking. II. t. IX. 6. 
We do not find this meaning in the dic- 
tionary. 

A scabbard. IL vi. IX. 2 : IQ. iii. VL 2. 


P’'>9 

;« 


kttJt 



or 


(1) To nonrUh. Q. t. VIQ. 4. (2) To 
be exhausted ; exhausting. I. iii. X. S : 11. 
ir. VII. 6. To allow one to go on to ex- 
cess. 1. Tiii. VI 3. SB altogether. Q. r. 

in. 3. (3) toaddress.n.Ui.lV.3. 

(1) To reduce, to be reduced, to ex- 
tremity. ni. ui. IV. 7 ; X. 4. (2) The 
country lying beyond a rirer. III. li. VI. 6. 

Leather ; tound with leather. 1. riu. X. 
1 : UI. Ui. VIL 2. 


THE irStH RADICAL. ^ 



met 


Name of one of the States of the Bhang 
dynasty. IV. iii. IV. 6. 

Madder-dyed. Q, tL IX 1. 



Knee-ooxers. IL ri. IX. 1. 



Name of a State. UI. iU. VU. 1 — 6. 



tony 


A bow-case. I. xi. IU. 3. To put a bow 
into its case. U. vii. U. 3. The diet, gives 
this in the 3d tone. 

An archer’s thimble. L r. VL 2. 

A leather-covering for the knees. I. xiii. 
U. 3. 

j^, descriptive of the brilliancy 
of flowers. U. i. IV. 1. 


THE 179th radical. 

Mk Scallions. I. zr. I. 8. 
kew 

THE ISOth radical. ^ 


9 


A sound; a note or tone. (1) Used of 
the notes (d lurds. I. iii. 111. 3; VU. 4; 
VIIL2;XT.U.4:rV.U.UL8. Ofmusic 


and song. U. vi. IV. 4: IU. n. V 111. 1. 

(2) Of words. I. iii. IV. 3; xiii. IV. 3. 

(3) Of name or fame. I. iii. X. 1 ; vii. IX. 
2; xt UI. 3; U. i. I. 2; u. VII. 3, 4; vii. 
IV. 1 ; Tiii. IV. 3: III. i. VI. 1 ; VII. 4 ; 
ii. V. 3: IV. ii. III. 2. (4) Messages, 
communications ; news. I. vii. XVII. 1 : 
U. iv. U. 4. 

THE 181st radical. ^ 


ting 

heang 

Hi 

shMn 


krt 

f 


Muitg 

hang 

m 

fun 

m 

tun 

ling 

m 

hith 

m 

t‘uv 

m 

pin 

m 

t^e 

m 

y$n 

m 

m 

gnen 


ShaUow.Li. IU. l;u. IX. 3. 

Large. U. iv. VII. 7. 

To accord with ; to be in sympathy 
with ; to be submissive, docUe. I. vii. 
VUI. 3: III. i. VII. 4, 7; IX. 4; u. VI. 2; 
ui. II. 2, 9 ; UI. 8, 12 ; IV. u. UI. 2. 

(1) To wait for. I. iii. IX 4. [2; A 
town in Wei. I. iii. XIV. 4. 

descriptive of caps worn on 
the head. U. vii. UI. 1 — 3. 

descriptive of a lady as taU, 

I. V. UI. 1. So a gentleman. 

I. via. XI. 1. 

Title of Part. IV. 

The downward flight of a bird. L iiL 

I®)- 

to be large-headed. U. vii. 

VII. L 

fy , a place in Wei. L v. IV. 1. 

The neck. I. v. IU. 2 ; IL iv. VU. 7 ; 
vii. I. 2. 

The upward flight of a bird. I. iii. UI. 2. 

A tornado. U. v. VIL 2. 

(1) To be imminent. UI. iii UL 2. (2) 
Banks. IIL iii XI. 6. 

To look at. U. v. U. 4. 

(1) The face, the countenance. 1. viL IX. 
1, 2; xi. V. 1 : U. v. IV. 5: UI. iu. U. 7. 
(2) Full and large temples. I. iv. UI. 3. 

(1) 7^ to be large-headed. IL iii 
UI. 3. (2) dignified. IIL u, 

VUI. 6. 

To wish ; to long after. 1. vii. XX I. 
In the other instances of its occurrence, 
it is following and the two =» long- 
ingly, unless we take them as a compound 
particle. l.iii V. 3, 4; XIX 1, 2 ; v. VIIL 
3,4. 
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teen 



m 


koo 



keen 


m. 

J*”9 



J^aou 





thih 


0) The forehead. I. xi. I 1. (2) 

to overthrow; to be overthrown, to 
be de.stitute. III. iii. II. 3: I. iii. X, 5. 

to fall utterly. III. iii. I. 8. 


(i) To (liscriininate. HI. i. VTI. 4. A 
cluds. III. ill. I. 3. One’s peers. lU. iii. III. 
13. (I’l Good, blessing. III. ii. III. 5. 6. 
To be pood. III. iii. X. 5. (3) To sacrifice 
to God. III. i. VII. 8. 

(1) To turn round the head and look; 
to regard. I. iii. IV. I; V. Ijvi. VII. 1; 

ix. VH. 1; xii. VI. 2; xiU. IV. 1, 2 
^): n. i. V. 2: III. i. VII. 1 (^0); 
tt at. (2) Name of an ancient State. IV. 

iii. IV. C. 

(1) To be evident. TV. i. [iii.] EH. ^ 

Up, out of view. III. i. VX S. To display. 

iv. i. [iii.] IV. To be illustrious. III. i. 

I- 1 is to be taken interrogative- 

ly ; and so, often), 2, 3; II. 5; iii. II. 7; 
V. 7.; VU. 4: IV. i. [i.] I.; IL; IV.; IX. 

Soggli iii a v.i. ( 2 )^^. 

the designation of a high minister of 
Chow. III. iu. VU. 3. 


te 


yu 


0 : 


THE 182d RADICAL. H 


(1) The wind. I. iii. II. 4; V. 1 — 3’ 
Vlt. 1, 2; X. 1; XVI. 1, 2; vii. XI. 1> 
2; XVI. 1—3; xiii. IV. 1,2; xv. II. 4! 

«f*^. :^M..-see;^ 
go in the teeth of the wind. UI. iii. III. 6. 
(2) — influence. IU. iii. V. 8. (8) 

a falcon. I. xi. VU. 1. 

Lessons of manners. Title of Part I. 
To satirize, to censure. II. vi. I. 6. 

and ^^S|, a whirling wind, 
a whirlwind. I. xiii. IV. 2: II. v. V. 4; 
VIU.5, 6;X. 3: IU. ii. VIU. 1. 


yin 



yang 


THE 183d RADICAL. 

About forty times. To fly. 'Wory often 
preceded by the particle-^. I.i.II,l;iu. 

1. 6 ; IU. 1— 3 ; VUI. 1, 27v. VIII. 2 ; viu. 
1. 3 ; XT, UI. 4 ; VI. 2, 3 ; s( pauan. 


THE 184th radical. ^ 



kwan 


About fifty times. (1) To eat, to take 
food. I. ii. VII. 1—3; T. IV. 3; vi. X. 2; 
vii. XU. 2 ; ix. UI. 2 ; VU. 1—3; Cl passim. 

iii P he was able to 

feed himself. IU. ii. I. 4. To devour. U. 



▼. V. 6. at every meal. I. xi. 

X. 1,2. (2) Fom generally; — and th.it 

presented io sacrifice. Joined with 
Perhaps in these cases we should read the 
character — sze. I. x. U. 3; II. iv. V. 9; vi. 
V. 1, 4, 6; VL 3. (3) Used of an eclipse 

of the sun or moon. U. ivIXl(0^ 
j^)> emoluments ol 

^ceVui. iii. UI. 6. 

(1) Food, rice. IL vii. IX. 5. (2) To 
give to eat. I. x. X. 1, 2; xv. I. 6: II. vi. 
Vlf. 1 ; viii. VI. 1—3: III. ii. VI. 4. 

To be hungry. I. i. X. 1 ; vi. II. 2 ; xii, 
IU. 1 ; xiv. U. 4 : II. i. VU. 2, 6 ; vii. iV , . . 

(1) Used a8»^^ toeat. 
eat the bread of idleness. I. xi. VI. 3. (2j 

cooked millet. U. v. IX. 1. 

To eat or drink to repletion. U. i. IV . b'. 


To be made ready. II. iii. III. 1. 

About thirty times. To drink. The 
phrase often equivalent simply 

to — to be drinning or feasting, is common- 
I. vii. IU. 2; VIU. 2: IL i. IV. 6; V. 3; 
VI. 5 ; U. X. 1, 2; iv VI. 2; v. U. 2; vi. I. 
6 ; et pa$sim. to drink the cup 

of convoy. I. iii. XIV. 2. 3. 

To give to drink. I. x. X. 1, 2: II. 
IU. 6; viii. VI. 1-3; UI. u. VI. 4. 

Sweet cakes made of rice. IU. i. UI. 3. 


>0" to be fragrant. IV i. [ui-] V. 

To eat to the full; to satiate. I xi- X. 2 : 
U. vi. V. 6; viii. IX. 3: IU. ii. IU. 1 : 1 v- 
L [i.] IX. 

An ornament. Used with reference to 
cuffs of leopard-skin. I. vii. VI. 2. 

(1) To bring up, to cherish. TV. i. [hi-j 
VIU. (2) descriptive of per- 

plexity and trouble of mind. I. iii. XIX- I ■ 
To eat. I. VU. XU. 1 ; ix. LV. 1. 


Remaining over; a remnant. I. xi. X. 1 : 
IL viu. I. 6 ^): UL iii. IV. 3. 

To give a feast of convoy to one. IU- 
iii. V. 6; VU. 3. See 
=to advance, to increase. II. ▼. IV. 3. 

The public quarters or court of a feu^l 
State at the capital. I. vii. I. I — 3. To 
build temporary lodging houses. lU- u. 
VI. 6. . 

Provisions. Used of dried food. U. t- V. 
3;iv. VI.2:ULii. VI. 1. 

To steam rice. IU, ii. VU. 1- 
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i/ih 

M 

Is 

kin 


kuci 
ck e 


ytag 

hiang 


nung 

m 

shang 


shoto 


To cvrry food to the tebourers in the 
fields. 1. XV, I. 1: U. vi. VII. 3: IV. i. 
[iii.] V. 

To be satiated. II. vu. IX. 5. 

famine. The former character 
denotes a dearth of grain ; the latter, of 
vegetables. II. iv. X. 1 : III. UL IV. 1 ; XL 1. 
Viands. II. L V. 2. 

(I) Sacrificial oUationa II. i. VI. 4. 
(2) To steam millet. HI. iL VII. 1. 

Famine. A dearth of grain See 
and II. iv. X. 4. 

Dressed food, fo attend to the 

cooking. H. iv. I. 3. 

To offer at a feast, or at a sacrifice. I. 
XV. 1. 8: n. iii. L 1 ; H. vi. V. 1. To enjoy 
the offerings. H. vi. V. 2 : IV. L [i.] Vll.; 
ii IV. 3: iiL IL 

descriptive of loaded dishes. 

U. V. DC. 1. 

Provisions brought to field-workers. IV. 
i. [iii.] VI. 


THE 185th KADICAL. 


Hr 


heoA 


[1) The head. I. v. HI. 2; VIH. 2; vii. 
IV. 8: II. V. IIL 2 ^ 

VU. 1 ; TiiL IX 3. to bow with 

the head to the ground. U. vL V. 6 : lU. 
iiL VnL 6, 6. (2) Used as a numeral or 
classifier, ^sone. H. viii. VXL 2, 3, 4, (3) 
a hiU of Tsiu. 1. x. XU. 1—3. 

To cut off the left ears of prisoners or 
of the slain. HI. i. VU. 8 ; IV. U. IH. 4 (the 
left ears thus cut off) 

THE ISera RADICAL. 


Fragrance HE U. L 8: IV. i. [UL] V. 

Aeang 

To be fragrant. IH. iL IV. 1 : IV. i. 

THE 187ib radical 

M Between 40 and 60 times. (1) The 
horse, horses. L L IIL 2, 3, 4 ; EK. 2 ; lu. 
VL 8 ; Iv. DL 1—8 (nsed for csrriages 
Mid their horses) ; X 1 ; viL HI. 8 ; IV. 
1— 8; xL 1.1; St /MissuK. 
of 4 horses. H. vii. VIIL 1, st of. 
chariots hunct. UL iiL IL 4^; etol. 




di'‘t 

H 

choc 

H 

keung 

m 

kt» 


(1) To cross a river without a boat. II. 
V. 1. 6. (2) To rely on. HI. iL VUI. 5 

t.^)- (3) “Pwssive of 

the sound of a wall when struck, — indi- 
cating its strength. lU. i. IH. 6. 

To gallop one’s horses. 1. iv. X. 1 ; x. H. 
1 : 11. i. IH. 2—5; iii. V. 6. =to be fleet 

ra. ii. Vin. 10. 
idlv. IIL ii. X. 8. 


p, to drive about 


A horse with the liind left leg white. 
1. xi. III. 1. 

A bay horse, with white spots. I. xv. 
HI. 4. 


p'ti 

m 

kea 

S 

peih 


m 

sin 

pok 


gin 

m 

hh 

m 

lew 

m 

(s‘m 

m 

heuen 

m 

tUf 

m 

(ssaa 

Si 

ch'ing 

iwAl 

m 

sieg 

m 

duty 


, descriptive of horses as large 

and fat. IV. ii. I. 1 — 4. 

A colt. 1. i. IX. 3; xii. IX. 2: H. i. HI. 

, my horses are colts. 
!>., are young and strong); iv. II 1 — 4; 
vu. IX. 5. 

A horse with yellow and white hairs 
intermixed. IV. ii. I. 2. 

To yoke. I. iii. XIV. 4 ; iv. VI. 1—3; v. 
V.3;vifcXIV. 1, 2; xi. HI. l;xii.I.X.2: 
U. 1. H. 5; VU. 4, 6; iii. V. 1, 2, 4, 6; iv. 
VIL 7. 

A horse looking fat and strong. IV. ii. 

U. 1 -3. 

A team of four horses. I. vii. V. 1—3; 
xi. U. 1: IL viL VIIL 2: HI. L U. 8. 

9^’ *** numerooB. H. L HI. 1. 

1. xi. VH. 2, where it is erroneously 
printed |^. Some kind of tree. In the 
Japanese pla^ it is the cdtis muke. 

An iron-grey liorse U. i. lU. 5. Cream- 
coloured seems to be the meaning given 
at IV. iL I. 4. 

A white horse with black mane. U. L 
IL 6; UL 4; vi. X. 3: IV. iL L 3. 

A bay horse with black mane. I. xi. UL 
2: IV.u. L3. 

descriptive of horses at the 
stretch of their speed. UI. i. U. 6. 

An iron-grey horse. IV. ii. IL 3. 

To cun away in terror. UL i. UI. 8. 

Great. U. iv. X. 1 not to be 

great, ~ to contract) : lU. i. 1. 6; X. 1 ; iii. 

V. 1: rV. i. [i.] I. (assiduously); IL 

(greyly); pL] II-; ««• IV. 5. _ 

To drive rapidly. U. iv. AfU. 7 (j^J^ff 

there is nowhere I can drive to). 

(i) Red. U. vL VI. 5 : III. i. V. 4: IV. 
ii 1. 2 : IV. 8, 4. (2) descriptive 

of a bow nicely adjusted. U. vii. IX 1. 

A horse with green and white hairs in- 
termixed. IV. ii. 1. 2. 
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lae 

m 

te 

m 

/« 

m 

Icea 

B 

m 

kwa 

m 

him 

m 

fang 

ei 

$u€n 

m 

Uow 

west 

m 

aaou 

U'au 

mt 

ms 

htu 


A honie serea cubits high and upwards- 
I. iv. VI. 3. 

(1) A piebald horse. I. zi. m. 1, 2; n. 
i. III. 3; iii. IV. I. On IV. ii. I. 2, the 
colour is described as greenUh-black. (2) 
Of spotted deer-skin. I. xiT. II. 3. 

^^1 descriptire of horses going 
on without stopping. IL L IL 1, 2; wii. IV. 
6. 

A horse with red and white hairs in- 
termixed. IV. ii. I. 4. 


g 

Wr 

to 

m 

feen 

m 

kiaou 


^ descriptire of horses strong 
and eager, n. i VII. 6 ; UL TTT. 1 : UL iii. 
n. 2; VI. 8. 

A piebald horse. The diet, says, a 
yellow horse with a black muzzle; a bone 
of a light yellow colour. L zi III. 2. 

To be defectire, to want. II. i VL 6. 
To be injured. II. ir. VL 8. 

To mount up. II. ir. IX. 8: IV.ii rv.4. 

A bay horse, black-maned, with a white 
belly, in. i II. 8. 

1^ a fabulous aoimai I. ii .XIV. 

1 , 2 . 

To be mored. IH iii IX. 3. 

The outside horses of a carriage. L rii 
rV. 1 ; xi. m. 2: n. iii V. 6; rii Vm. 2. 

(1) To whip up one’s btHwes. I. ir. X. 1 ; 
riu.n.1— 3;X. l;z.ILi:n.ini.2— 6; 
ii X. A ^ 1^, to drire a chariot in 
front of a host. L r. VUL 1. (2' 

IP^. side straps, running between the in- 
side and outside bones. L xL UL 1. 

. A black horse, white-lueecbed. IV. ii. 
L 1. 

A' horse, of a greenish-Uack colour, 
flecked as if in scales. IV. ii L 8. 

A horse with white hairy legs. IV. ii. I. 

(1) descriptire of horses, as 

looking strong. I. r. IIL 3. (2) To be 
conceited and proud ; insolent ; insolence. 
I. U. m. 1 : n. Ui. VII. 3 ; T. VI. 6; rii 
IX. 7. (3) descriptire of the 

luxuriant growth of weeds. L riii VIL 1. 
(4) short-muzzled hunting dogs. 

' I. zi n. A 

An itxm-black horse. L zi IL 1. 

(1) To disturb, to make coofusioa. n. 
iii. V. 7. (2) To be afraid, m. iii IX 8. 


Uow 


fe 


, descriptire of grain growing 
rigorously. IV. i. [iii] V. 


IHl 

looa 


fe 

m 


tarn 

fah 

ft 

i 


A fleet horse. IL i IL 8. 

A black htnae. L riii. X. 2 ; zi. m. 2: 
IL iii m. 2: IV. ii L 1. 


THE 188™ RADICAL. 

(1) The limbs. 1. ir. HL A ~[\ 
the roots of plants. 1. iii IX. 1. ( 2 ) A 

prognostic on the tortoise-sheli or by the 
diagrams. 1. r. IV. 8. (8) To be com- 

pletely formed. TIT, ii IL 1. 

THE 189™ RADICAL. ^ 

To be high ; high. L i. IIL 1 : II. ir. 
Vin. 6; IX 8; r. m. 8; rii. rV. 4, 6; X 
3; rui. VHL 1; HI. i VH. 6; U. IIL 3; 
vm. 9; iii. V. 1: IV. i [L] V.; pi] IV^ 
[iii] m.; XL 

THE 190h RADICAL, 

An increase of the hair;=false hair. L 

ir. m. 2 . 

(1) The hair shed from the pia mater, 
and brought down as low^ as the eye- 
brows on either side. L ir. L 1, 2. (2) 

Distinguisbed, of promise. II. ri VII. It 
TTT . i rV. 2. To make eminent. EH. i 
VI. 6. (3) Used for a tribe of west- 
ern barbarians. II rii. IX 8. 

■Used of hais hanging down orer the 
forehead. L ir. L 1, 2. 

The hair. I. ir. IIL 2: IL riH. I. 2, 4, 6: 
ILl:rV.iiIV.6,8. 

To be good. L riii. Vra. 2. Thisseems 
to be the meaning, thon^ we do not look 
for such a sigiifladioa in a riiaiacter 

fmmed from^^. 

Black. L ir. m. A 


THE 191iT RADICAL, 


To wrang^. IL i IV. A 


THE 192d RADICAL. 


% 


n (1) Herb-flaroured spirits. IH-tii- V UL 
6. (2) Abow-case. |W ^,topntabow 

into its case. L rii. LvC 8. 

jM (1) To be thickly-wooded. L xi- VlL 
1. (2) Tbe sparrow-plum. L zr. L 7- 
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THE 193d radical. 



kw^m 


(1) A fi»h; — imknown. I. viii. EX. 1. 
(2) Old and wifefesa. IL iii. VII. 1. 



tiung 


R 

heei 



r> 




seat 



gat 


A Urge boiler. L zUL IV. 8. 


A long, lyuTow fi«h. EV. i pL] VL 

t^iam 


(1) All together. Lxu.n.8. (3) < 

perform mnnc in sacrifice, in- 
viSiig theiHeaenceoI the ^irit8.iy.iU.lI. 
To noundi. L xr. IL 1. 


THE mra RADICAL. ^ 

(1) An imp. EL t. V. 8. (2) 
demon regioiis,=distant remons. HL iii. 
LA 

The demon ol dron^t. EEL iii. EV. 6. 


ii 

The md. L xv. VI. 1. 



dun 




ii 

The sturgeon. I. v. UL 4 : IL v 

.X. 7: 

chtn 

EV. i. [u.] VL 




The tench. D. ii EU. 

2. 


u 




m 

ch^ang 

The yellow-jawa IL 
[ii] VL 

ii in 1: 

EV. L 

m 

The tench. L viii IX. 

. 2 : n. viii. 

n4: 


m. ui vn. 6. 




ess 


THE 196tb character. 


To reject. L »iL Vn. 2. 



niaott 


The name of a State. The title of I. iz. 


THE 196th radical. ^ 



About thirty times. (1) FUh. afish.L 
L Z. 3 ; iii. X Vin. 8 ; rtii. EX. 1— 3 ; ziL m. 
3, 8; xiiLEV. 8;zt. VI. l;s(pas>^ 

the barbeL EL iL V. 1, 3. (2) A seal 
m porpoise. a seal-skin qairer. 

n. i. VII. 5 ; iill'l V. 1. (3) A horse with 
eyes Uke a fish. EV. U. I. 4. 

The bream. I. i. X. 3; riii. EX. 1, 2 ; zii. 
ra. 2; XV. VLl: U. u. in. 2; vUi. EL 4: 
m. iu. VII. 6. 

The State of EjOO. L tuL VI. 1, 2 ; X. 
1— 4:IV.ii.in.l— 3:IV.8— 8. 
the title of IV. ii. 

The snouted sturgeon. L t. in. 4 : H. 
T. X. 7: EV. 1. pi.] VI. 

Eresb. EEL iU. Vll. A 


kew 



mttig 



paou 


Birds, a bird. I. i. D. 1 ; iii. Vn. 4; 
zL VI. 1—3: U. L V. 1 ; ui. ID. 4 ; iv. V. 
A 4; vii. X. 3 ; viil VI. 1— 3: Ill.i. VIDt. 
2 ; iL L 3: EV. L iii EV. (=s a large bird). 
^ ,1^, the swaUow. IV. iii. UI. 

(1) The wBdAuck. I. viL Vm. 1 : IU. 
ii IV. I — 6. (2) Name of a hill in Loo. 
IV. U. IV. 7. 

(1) The turtle dove. I. ii L 1— A So 
I. ziv. m. 1—4. (2) Some 
other dove. I. v.IV. 3: II. v. U. 1. (3) 
^ osprey, L i 1. 1. 

The male ^ceuix IlL ii Vm. 7, 8, 9. 

Seejfril- 

(1) To give out notes as to crow, to 
sing. I. i. II. 1 ; iii. IX. 2, 3 ; vii VIIL 1 ; 
XVI. 1—3; viii. I. 1 ; xv. I. 2, 3, 4; m. 
3: U. iii m. 4; X. 1, 2. ( 2 ) Used of 
the sounds made by deer. U. i. L 1— A 
A hawk. IL V. X. 7: in. i V. 8. 


(1) A wild-goose. 7 the grey lag. I. z. 
Vin. 1 — ^8. (2) An iron-grey hwse. L 
vii IV. 3. 


(1) To be few; tew. 1. vii. XVill. 1, 2: 
EL viii. IX. 3: ni. iii. I. 1 ; IL 8; VL 6. 
To consider as an exception. II . vi. L 3. 
(2) Good. I. iii. XVIIL 1. ^^,the 
finest (rarest) plains. IIL i. VIL 6, 
not good. (8) Poor, destitute, 
an orphan. EL v. Viil. 8. 

The carp. L xii IU. 8: U. ii. ni.8 ; iii 
UL 6: IV. i. pi] VI. 

The sand-blower. U. ii m. 1. 

The bull-head, or mndfitii. U. L UI. 3 : 
EV. i [ii] VI. 



yasa 



guh 


The wild-goose. I. iii. EX. 3 ; vii IV. 1 ; 
VUL T : U. iii ViL 1—8. 

^Sk’ ^ Tellow or Mandarin duck. 
The former diaracter is appropriate to 
the male, the latter to the femate IL vii. 
IL 1, 2; via. V. 7. 

See last character. 


An owl. L zii. VT. 2 : EV. ii UI. 8. So 
^ g|. I. XV. IL 1. 

An owi IU. iii. X. A See last character. 

Used of the rapid flight of a hawk. I. 
xi. vn. 1: IL iii IV. 3; EX. 1— A 
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A large wild-goose. 1. iii.XVni. 3 ; xv. 


hung 


t€ 


VI. 2, 3: H. iii. VU. 1—3. 
The pelican. I. xiv. II. 2, 3. 


ftg A name for the capital of K euh-yuh in 
Tsin. I. X. III. 2. 

kaou 

dt|& The magpie. I. ii. I. 1 — 3; iv. V. 1, 2 ; 
XU. VII. 1. 

ts'tvh 

0^ The Filial dove. II. i. II. 3, 4; ii. V. 4. 
chug 


The quail. I. iv. V. 1, 2; ix. VI 3. 


shun 


An eagle. II. v. X. 7. In the note 
"T^ there, the pronunciation is said to be tun; 
t'wnn — wrongly. 

An adjutant or marabou. II viii. V. 6. 

ts'ew 

The slirike. I. xv. I. 3. 

heih 

^ (1) ^ to be glittering. TV. i. 

**'*“"^[ii.] VIII. (2) ^0 descriptive of 
the notes of bells. IV. iii. II. 

descriptive of the bright and 
ying variegated colours of a bird’s wings. II. 
vii. I. 1, 2. 

3^ A crane. II. iii. X. 1, 2; viii. V. 6. 

Tne medallion plant. 1. xii. VII. 2, 

neih 

n descriptive of the note of the 

gaou female pheasant. I. iii. LX. 2. 

The widgeon. III. ii IV. 1 — 6. 


A long-tailed pheasant. II. vii. XV. 2 


keaou 


An eagle. III. i. II. 8. 

An egret. I. xii. L 2, 3: IV. i. [ii.] III.; 
ii. II. 1, 2. 

A kind of crow. II. v. III. 1. 


.V“ 


Ig The white crane. I. xv. HI. 3. 


The bells at horses’- bits. I. xi. II. 3: II. 
ii. IX. 4 ; iii. IV. 2 ; VIII. 1 , 2 ; st al. The 
bells at a knife’s handle. II. vi. VI. 6. 


THE 198tb RADICAL. JJg 
A deer; deer. I. u. XIL 2; xv. HI. 2: 


aY n.i.I.l-3;m.VI.2(J[gj^;seeJ^); 

T. III. S; m. iU. III. 9 

A doe; — found always in connection 
^ with II. iu. VI, 2: IH. i. VUI. 2; iii. 
VII. 5. 


m (1) To weed. IV. i. [iii.] V. (2) 
to be martial-looking. I. vii. V. 2 
the margin of a river. IL 

IV. 6 

Uli to be herding together ia 
nunil>ers. II. iii. VI. 2. 

The foot of a mountain. HI. i. V. 1. 


H 


Iitlt 

s 

? 

tin 


mik 


hwuif 


An antelope. I. ii. XII. 1. .. 

(1) To pass into. II. ii. HI' 1 — 3. i?) 
Number. III. i. I. 4. 

The fabnlons animal, the k't-Un. Lit is 
properly the female of it. I. i. XI. 1 — 1‘. 


THE 199th radical. 

Wheat. I. iv. IV. 2; X. 4; vi X. 2; ix.’> ' 
VH. 2; XV. I. 7:III.u.L4:IV.iilV. 1, 

THE 200x8 RADICAL. m . 

Hemp ; hempen. I. vi. X. 1 ; viii. VI.', 
xi. 11.2; xii. IV. 1; xiv.l. 3; xv. V 
III. ii. I. 4. ; 

To motion to. H. iv. VL 3. ’ 

THE 201st RADICAL. 


Nearly forty times. Yellow. 1. i H. 1 ; 

M III. 3 : iii. H. 1 ; VII. 4 ; V. I V. 4 ; viii. UL 2 
(yellow silk); xi VI. 1— 3 ; «t sap*. Used, 
horses, probably of a bay CMoor. L v 
rv 2 ; xi. IX. I : rV. ii. I. 1 ; H. 1. U^ 
for yellow fabrics of silk. I. xv. L 3: *' 
iii. V. 6. ^ the yellow hair ano 

wizened face of old age. I I. ii . VH. 5: 
HI. ii. II. 4: IV. iii. IL ^ the 
yellow hair of old age. IV. ii. IV. 6. 

the cereals of yellow luxoriance. HL 
u. I. 5. to be aU-yeIk>w de- 

scriptive of fox-furs. H. viii. L 1. 


THE 202d RADICAL. 




shoo 


Millet. — proljsbly theponinisi mUiaeeum. 
I. vi. I. 1—3 ; ix. VII. 1 ; X VIII. 1, 2; xiv. 
IV. 4; XT. I. 7: II. i. VIH. 4; It. IH. 8; 
vi. V.l ; VI. 3 ; VII. 1, 4 ; VIII. 4 ; viu. III. 
1 : IV. i. [ii.] IV.; [iii.] VI^ ii. IV. 1- 
Blsck-haired. the black- 

haired people. III. ilL IV. 3. 

all the black-haired race. IL L 
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ihin 




to 





UX€ 



VI. 5. , there are no 

black heads left among the {teople. HI. 
iii. lU. 2, 

THE 203d radical. M 

Black. I. in. XVI. 3: H. ri. VU. 4 (a 
black Tictim). 

Mulberries. IV. ii HL 8. 

THE 204tb RADICAL. m 

The symbol of distinction on the lover 
robe. I. xi. V. 2. 

The hatchet on the lower robe. H. viL 
VIU. 1; in.il.6. 

THE 206th RA.DICAL. 91. 


J|, to exert one’s-self. I. iii. X. 1, 
4: lir.lT. IX. 7: UL iii. rV. 6. 

A turUe. U. iU. HL 6: m. ilL VII. 3. 

An iguana. Used for — of lUard-tkin. 

m. i. vm. 4. 


THE 20«ck RADICAL. ^ 

A tripod. rV. L [UL] VH. 

A large tripod. IV. L [ui.] VH. 


kaou 


ikoo 


tt‘€ 

w 

taxe 

cAat 


cA‘« 


it was formerly written gi|^; but no dis- 
tincrion is now made in the form of the 
character. 

A Urgedrum. n. tLIV. 8: HI. i. HI. 6. 

THE 208th radical. ^ 

(1) A rat, rats. I. ii. VH. 3; iv. VIU. 
1—3; IX. TU. 1—3; XT. I. 5: H. It. V. 3. 

(2) Used for i|», with secret pain. IL 
iT. X. 7. 

THE 210TB RADICAL. ^ 


(1) The name of a State. I. t. HL 1; 
title of Book tUL; tBL VL 1, 2; IX. 1 — 3; 
X. 1 — 4 ; HI. iii. VI. 8. (2) On a line, 
leTel with each other. I. tu. IV. 3. To 
happen at the exact time. IV. iii. IV. 3. 
To be exact. H. tL V. 4. 

Used for mm millet. H. tL 


VH. 2. 

Rererent ; grare. I. u. IV. 3 ; XIH. 2, 
8 (the mesming here is doubtf^] : H. t. 

H. 2:m.i.VI. 1. 


THE 211th RADICAL. ^ 

The teeth. Properly the upper front 
teeth. I. T. VUL 2 ; t. HL 1 : TV. u. HL 

® IV. 8 


THE 212th radical. 


A small tripod. IV. L [UL] VXL 

THE 207ib RADICAL. 

About 40 times. (1) A drum; with 
drama I. i. I. 3; iU. VI. 1; x. H. 2 ; xU. 
L 2: H. UL I. 1—3; TV. 3; Ti. VI. 5; et 
strpe. (2) To beat, or play on;— the 
dram. L x. H. 2 : II. i. V. 8 ; — the lute. 
I. X. U 3 ; xL I. 2 : H. i. L 1, 3 ; IV. 7r- 
the organ. L xL 1. 3: H. L 1. 1 ; — beUs. II. 
tL IV. 1 — 4. With the second meaning 



Any 




A dragon. dragon-figured. L xi. 
2 : rV. i. [U.] VIH^ U. TV. 3 ; ui. HL 


(2) The name of a plant. the 

water-polygonum. I. It. X. 2. (3) Used 
for I®, faTour. H. U. IX. 2 : TV. L [Ui.] 


Vni.;ia. IV. 6. 


THE 218IH RADICAL. ^ 


kwei 


(1) The tortoise. H. t. I. 3: IV. iL HI. 
8. Used for the tortoiae-shelL HL L HL 
3 ; X. 7. (2) Name of a hUl in Loo. TV. 
iL IV. 6. 


According to the aboTe Index, counting in the different tones and sounds of the same character, 
there are in the She 3035 different characters. Of these there are 931 not found in the Foni 
Books, the Tih, and the Shoo. 



END OF YOL. IV. 
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